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REPORT 


To  Hon.  Chablbs  Evans  HuoHsa,  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Sib: — I  liave  tli«  honor  to  traosiiiit  herewith  the  thirtieth  an- 
nual report  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  for  the  year  1909: 

THE  WIDBE  VIEW 

The  advance  in  sanitation  is  an  index  of  the  progress  of  modem 
oi7ili2Blion.  The  development  and  application  of  sanitary  law  is 
the  result  of  an  increasing  altruistic  knowledge. 

Behind]  every  movement  for  civic  improvement,  back  of  every 
effort  for  social  or  eoonomio  betterment,  may  always  be  found  the 
moral  impulse  that  stirs  to  action.  Sanitation,  with  all  its  wealth 
of  scientific  achievement,  with  ell  its  earnest  and  able  workers, 
would  never  have  made  such  rapid  advance  without  tile  aid  of 
an  aroused  and  partially  e:aancipated  public  sentiment.  When 
many  men  thinking  indepeiiiently  come  to  the  same  ooodusion, 
Bcticoi  is  likely  to  follow,  and  when  men  so  thinking  demand  facts 
and  carefully  weigh  the  evidence  there  is  likely  to  be  action  along 
ri^t  lines.  Education  is  tb<;  dynamite  of  our  civilieaticHi.  It 
haa  bn^sn  some  of  the  follies  of  superstition  and  ignorance  and 
will  break  many  more. 

So  education  in  sanitary  science  had  not  pp(^;rea8ed  very  far 
before  it  was  perceived  that  a  great  door  had  been  opened  for 
general  betterment.  Not  mra^ly  stamping  out  of  epidemics,  the 
disposal  of  sewage  or  iuveetigation  of  water  supplies,  important 
and  ui^;ently  necessary  as  these  are,  but  that  wider  field  that 
embraces  all  that  makes  toward  the  absolute  prevention  of  all 
misery  and  disease  came  dearly  into  view. 

And  so  there  came  into  being  that  great  and  increasing  number 
of  societies  and  oi^nizations  devoted  entirely  to  changing  the  old 
order  of  things,  working  always  for  clean  cities,  clean  homes,  clean 
air,  and  also,  therefore,  for  clean  morals. 
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Tliese  societies  that  look  after  prosper  plajgronnda,  sufficient 
puka,  decent  tenonentB,  pure  food,  clean  streets,  efficient  factoiy 
snpervision,  protaotion  of  child  labor,  care  of  working  women,  pure 
water,  tnberculodis,  and  man^  other  things,  are  all  playing  a  most 
important  part  in  the  great  strug^e  of  the  new  against  the  old  — 
of  knowledge  against  ignorance.  Deprived  of  the  aid  and  strength 
of  tliese  auxiliaries  sanitary  science  would  have  halted  and  stumbled 
mach  more  than  it  has.  These  societies  are  abnoat  always  com- 
posed of  laymen  and  not  of  trained  sanitarians.  This  is  most 
significant  for  it  shows  bow  rapldlj  educati<m  in  sanitation  is  pro- 
gresring. 

If  it  is  true  that  at  times  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  these  la; 
workers  remains  nntempered  by  judgment  and  that  they  seem  to 
prefer  occasionally  to  woik  against  rather  than  with  the  health 
officials  and  so  miss  the  greatest  possible  effectiveness,  yet  that 
should  count  but  little  against  the  immense  amount  of  good  work 
they  are  doing.  Their  appearance  and  continuance  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  signs  of  the  times. 

But  after  all  if  we  are  to  have  this  real  sanitation,  tiie  sanitatitm 
of  a  wider  view,  we  must  widen  the  vision  of  the  people.  For  the 
great  problems  before  ua  in  sanitary  science  must  be  solved  by 
experts.  The  question  then  is  not  what  will  our  laws  do  for  us 
or  OUT  legislatures  do  for  us  or  our  courts  do  for  ua.  The  question 
is  what  will  our  schools  do  for  us  ?  It  comes  to  that  in  the  last 
analysis.  For  if  we  are  to  reach  our  final  goal  we  must  have  a 
greater  efficiency,  a  greater  sense  of  justice,  a  greater  self-sacrifice 
that  must  come  from  a  high  type  of  citizenship.  So  'the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  health  department  are  not  only  changed 
but  they  are  very  greatly  increased  and  constantly  changing. 

To  cause  the  citizen  to  do  the  things  he  can  and  ought  to  do, 
and  then  do  for  him  the  things  he  can  not  do,  but  should  be  done 
is  the  du^  of  the  State. 

ODR  POLLUTED  WATERS 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  very  admirable  address  at  the 
Annual  Conference  of  Health  Officers  of  New  York  State  last 
November  at  Bochester,  said  that  among  other  things  the  nine- 
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teentb  centaiy  ducovered,  it  discovered  dirt  tTp  to  tlut  time 
dirt  had  not  been  discovered.  We  liave  learned  to  look  about  ua 
for  the  causes  of  many  of  the  worst  evils  that  afflict  ua.  For 
malaria  we  look  not  to  ewamps  but  mosquitoes;  for  diphtheria  oot 
to  draius  but  our  neighbors,  for  consumption  to  infection,  and  for 
typhoid  fever  to  infected  water  or  milk. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  United  States  has  more  typhoid  fever 
than  any  other  civilized  cotmtty.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  the 
entire  eountry  is  probably  between  300^000  and  400,000.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  in  190O  there  were  1,30©  deaths  very  largely 
due  to  polluted  and  infected  water  supplies.  The  oonditiona 
existing  in  this  State  are  most  deplorable.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  pollution  which  any '  stream  of  known  size  and 
character  can  with  impunity  receive,  and  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions made  by  this  Department  covering  a  number  of  years  form 
an  impressive  and  grave  testimonial  to  the  fact  that  many  if  not 
most  of  our  larger  streams  have  reached  this  limit  and  most  have 
passed  it. 

That  sudi  a  condition  of  affairs  exists  is  a  public  disgrace.  For 
it  is  a  condition  that  we  wilfully  and  knowingly  allow  to  continue. 
We  know  that  typhoid  is  mainly  a  water-borne  disease ;  that  many 
of  our  public  water  supplies  are  dangerously  polluted;  that  we 
can  properly  care  for  and  dispose  of  our  filth  —  and  yet  so  far  it 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  legislation.  The  law  of 
1903  provided  that  the  plans  for  all  sewers  to  be  constructed  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Oommissioner  of  Health  for  approval.  This 
law  is  entirely  inadequate  since  municipaHties  discharging  sewage 
into  the  waters  of  the  State  prior  to  May  7,  1903,  could  not  in  aoy 
way  be  affected  by  the  requirements  of  the  Department  unless  they 
desired  to  immediately  extend  their  sewer  systems. 

Under  the  imperfect  and  limited  provisions  of  this  law  very 
little  rdief  from  the  intolerable  existing  condition  could  be 
obtained.  So  obnoxious  are  the  prevailing  conditi<ms  that  a  strong 
public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  in  favor  ot  speedy  and  adequate 
legislation.  It  would  seem  that  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  of  action  the  Legislature  would  not  now  hesitate  to  pass 
a  properly  drawn  measure  giving  authority  to  beg^n  the  purifica- 
tion of  our  waters. 
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The  bill  which  the  Department  proposes  to  introduce  at  this 
session  of  the  L^slatore  has  been  prepared  after  a  careful  studj 
of  the  situation  in  this  State  and  the  laws  in  force  in  other  States, 
and  it  is  believed  affords  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  solving 
this  question  while  perfectly  protecting  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

The  bill  enables  the  Commissioner  of  Health  with  the  approval 
of  the  Gtovemor  and  Attorney-General,  to  require  the  sewage  of  a 
city  or  village  to  be  treated  in  some  manner  when  a  public 
nuisance  is  caused  or  the  health  of  citizens  of  the  State  is 
endangered  by  its  free  discharge.  The  effect  of  this  act  would  be 
gradual  and)  in  the  line  of  public  progress.  There  is  absolutely 
no  longer  any  need  or  excuse  for  a  municipality  to  discharge  its 
raw  sewage  into  any  stream  where  a  menace  to  health  or  a  nuis- 
ance is  created.  Plans  for  sewage  disposal  can  now  be  readily 
designed  and  constructed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  satis- 
factot7  sewage  disposal  under  practically  all  local  conditions  that 
are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  practice. 

Indnstrial  wastes  are  included  in  the  bill  and  under  its  pro- 
visions may  be  removed  from  streams  as  rapidly  as  conditions 
will  permit.  It  is  always  a  considerably  more  expensive  and 
diffleult  matter  to  correct  and  remove  pollution  when  it  has  once 
occurred,  than  it  is  to  prevent  it  before  that  point  is  reached. 

It  is  proposed  under  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  to  bring 
about  a  dearer  understanding  and  induce  a  real  co-operation  be- 
tween all  interests  involved,  which  after  all  is  fundamental  to 
all  real  and  practical  progress. 

somas  SSS0ST8 

The  experience  of  the  Department  during  the  past  few  years 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  considerable  need  for 
reform  in  the  manner  and  customs  of  living  at  many  of  our 
summer  resorts,  scattered  through  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  Oatskills  and  along  the  shores  of  Long 
Island.  These  resorts  have  become  the  mecca  for  not  only  a 
large  number  of  tourists  but  a  growing  class  of  urban  population 
having  homes  principally  in  our  larger  cities,  who  during  the 
summer  months  seek  health  and  recreation  at  these  quiet  and 
restful  places.     It  was,  therefore,  shocking  to  dieoover  that  it 
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manj  of  these  resorts,  where  health  is  the  prime  object^  tbe  smii- 
tary  conditions  were  abnoat  deplorable. 

A  campaign  against  insanitary  conditions  and  practices  at 
these  resorts  was  begun  by  the  Department  some  three  yean  ago, 
when,  during  the  summer  months,  systematic  inspections  were 
made  of  the  conditions  of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  plumb- 
ing and  other  features;  following  which  appropriate  action  was 
talren  requiring  changes  or  improvements  where  insanitary  c<m- 
ditions  were  found  to  exist.  This  work  was  continued  dnring 
the  succeeding  two  years,  has  been  extended  in  scope  to  inclnde 
other  Bommer  resort  sections  of  the  State,  and,  in  general,  has 
been  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  tiie  Depart- 
ment and  has  been  placed  on  a  systematic  and  somewhat  perma- 
nent basis. 

The  conditions  revealed  by  these  inspections  showed  foroiUy 
that  the  daily  customs  of  living  at  many  of  these  remote  and  un- 
suspected resorts  were  not  only  primitive  and  insanitary,  bat 
that  in  some  cases  tbey  seriously  menaced  the  health  and  life  of  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  or  patrons  who  undoubtedly  wexe 
ignorant  or  unsuspecting  of  any  danger.  Aa  a  result  of  these 
systematic  inspections  and  the  conditions  revealed  by  them,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  which  have  followed  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  Department  toward  the  improvement  of  these  conditi<Hi^ 
it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  this  vigorous  campaign  until  these 
insanitary  resorts  or  plague  spots,  where  thousands  of  unsuspect- 
ing health  and  recreation  seekers  visit  annually,  are  either  re- 
moved or  placed  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition. 

I^OTECTIon  OF  PUBLIC  WATEB  SUPPLIES 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  any  deep  or  lasting  impression 
upon  die  individual  possessed  with  full  and  vigorous  health,  of 
the  importance  of  tlie  conservation  of  vital  forces  or  of  the  nec- 
essity of  taking  anything  more  than  ordinary  precautiona  in  the 
protection  of  this  blessing.  This  same  apathy  which  applies  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  applies  also  with  reference  to  a  com- 
munity, which  has  not  suffered  any  epidemics  of  disease  or  in 
which  the  general  public  health  may  be  considered  good. 

Laws  may  be  passed  which  are  considered  reasonable,  or  perhaps 
even  stringemt,  concerning  the  duties  of  munioipalitiee  or  the 
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boards  and  water  companies  liaving  control  of  water  supplies,  bot 
nnlesB  there  is  something  bsck  of  these  laws  to  induce  or  stimdlatA 
tbe  carrying  out  of  these  duties  adequate  and  efficient  protection 
of  oar  public  water  supplies  can  hardly  be  expected.  As  ezperi- 
ence  is  accumulated  in  this  field  of  our  Public  Health  work  the 
correctness  of  this  principle  becomes  more  firmly  established  and 
the  necessity  for  taking  more  a^^ressive,  and  in  some  cases  even 
drastic,  measures  to  combat  this  public  apathy  beoomee  mora  ap- 
par^t. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  ever  before  us  as  to  bow  this  can 
best  be  done.  While  educational  work  through  the  medium  of 
the  Staie  Department  of  Health  is  and  will  always  remain  a 
strong  motive  force  in  inducing  our  communities  and  water  boards 
to  protect  or  remove  Siny  pollution  of  their  public  supplies,  there 
must  be  coupled  with  it  suitable  official  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  will  stimulate  this  protective  work  by  thoso  looal 
boards  or  will  compel  these  boards  to  act  in  euch  cases  as  occa* 
sionally  arise,  as,  for  instance,  on  Feekskill,  Clayton  and  Niagara 
Falls,  where  the  pollution  of  their  water  supply  and  the  resulting 
danger  has  been  clearly  and  strongly  brou^t  before  them. 

The  efforts  end  progress  of  the  Department  along  these  lines 
has  been  referred  to  in  former  reports  to  yoo,  especially  in  my 
last  je&t'e  report,  when  attention  was  called  to  «  special  order  to 
all  municipalities  and  water  companies  controlling  water  supplies 
in  the  State  calling  for  a  ispecial  inspection  and  report  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  watersheds  with  respect  to  contaminat- 
ing sources  furnishing  these  suppliea.  The  work  which  devolved 
upon  the  Department  as  a  result  of  this  special  order  extended 
into  the  past  year,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  and  the  beneficial 
results  acoomi^ifihed  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  Department's  work  does  not  stop  here,  however,  for 
such  orders  and  action  refer  only  to  water  supplies,  which 
are  protected  by  the  special  rules  and  r^ulationa  enacted  by 
the  Department,  and  it  is  evident  that  much,  and  possibly  even 
more,  work  and  action  must  be  taken  to  conserve  those  supplies 
not  subject  to  these  specdal  rules  and  regulations  and  where  con- 
sequently less  measures  and  means  are  available  for  their  pro- 
tection.   The  Department  began  in  1908  a  special  Lnvestigation 
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of  water  sapplies  in  the  Stat«  not  protected  hy  rules  and  regula- 
tionfl,  having  in  view  the  double  object  of  educating  these  mtinici- 
palities  and  their  municipal  representatives  as  to  sanitary  prin- 
ciples oontrolling  the  pnrit;  of  their  euppliea,  and  furnishing  Bxioh 
information  and  data  as  would  'Lnduce  and  enable  them  to  make 
any  desirable  improvements  of  the  supply. 

This  campaign  for  the  better  improvement  of  these  two  classes 
of  water  supplies  haa  already  proven  of  great  good.  In  fact,  it 
is  practicable  to  estimate  how  much  good,  but,  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  sourcee  of  pollution  that  have  been  removed  from 
the  many  protected  suppliee,  and  the  willingnces  and  promptness 
with  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  have  in  many 
cases  been  carried  out  following  the  investigations  and  reports  of 
water  aupplies  not  controlled  by  rules  and  regulations,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  good  accomplished  has  been  .very  great ;  and  it  is 
in  my  opinion  quite  necessary  that  the  work  of  conserving  ^ 
water  supplies  along  these  two  Hnes  be  continued  and  if  possible 
extended  during  the  coming  year. 

EDUCAXIOV 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  advance  of  modem  sanita- 
tion depen!ds  in  very  great  measure  upon  the  efficiency  and  extent 
of  our  educational  agencies.  The  men  of  to-morrow  are  the  chil* 
dren  of  ito-day.  It  is  to  them  we  must  look  for  t^  knowledge 
and  earnestness  required  for  the  continued  progress  of  this  work, 
Realizing  fully  the  vast  importance  of  this  educational  work,  the 
Department  has  made  every  effort  to  extend  and  increase  its 
value.  An  idea  of  what  has  been  done  may  be  gained  by  a  glance 
at  the  following  four  aubdivisioos. 

(a)    PnbUc  Sdioola: 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  forward  in  sanitary  education, 
the  greatest  very  possibly,  ever  taken  in  this  State  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  EducatLon  that  hereafter  regular  and 
gystematio  instruction  in  sanitary  science  and  public  health  will 
be  given  to  the  first  eight  grades  in  all  our  public  schools. 

The  beginning  of  this  teaching  will  mark  <an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  «ani-tation  and  the  resulting  benefits  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  State. 
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Three  yeara  ggo,  with  the  permiseion  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  thia  Department  had  begun  a  systematic  examination 
in  the  490  iocorporated  high  schools  of  the  ejeta,  ears,  nose  and 
throat  of  the  obiMren.  While  at  first  there  was  alight  opposition 
front  a  few  acbool  principals,  it  quickly  dieappeared  when  the 
real  value  of  the  examination  was  understood.  It  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Department  that  in  time  each  school  under  its  local 
goTemment  will  conduct  these  examinations.  Some  are  already 
doing  60.  It  was  found  also  that  from  these  examinations  and 
the  resulting  benefits  grew  a  desire  for  more  instruction  in  sani- 
tary matters. 

(fc)    ConcgM  and  UBiTcnitlu: 

From  our  public  schools  ito  our  colleges  and  universities  is  hut 
a  step.  Every  college  in  this  State  should  establish  without  delay 
a  real  live  course  in  sanitary  science  and  state  medicine.  There 
ia  BO  longer  any  excuse  for  delay.  Such  instruction  is  being  de- 
manded by  increasing  numbei?  of  students  and  the  demand  should 
be  heeded.  For  from  our  colleges,  medical  schools,  technical 
schools,  must  come  the  trained  and  expert  sanitarians.  These  will 
be  the  leaders  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  second  year's 
course  in  sanitation  at  Cornell  University  has  been  again  a  marked 
success.  The  number  of  those  regularly  taking  the  course  has 
more  than  doubled  and  the  largest  lecture  hall  is  overcrowded  at 
eaoh  lecture.  The  course  consists  of  about  sixty  lectures  on  the 
most  important  sanitary  topics  delivered  by  die  most  eminent  ex- 
pert and  sanitarians  in  this  country.  All  these  men  have  given 
their  service  and  ability  for  two  years  without  reward  save  that 
of  serving  the  cause.  This  experimental  school  at  Cornell  has 
diemonstrated  that  such  schools  are  now  needed,  that  students 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered,  and  that  very 
practical  and  satisfactory  results  are  attained, 

In  the  light  of  this  experience  at  ComeJl  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  every  advanced  educational  institution  in  the 
State  to  estaWish  without  delay  a  practical  obligatory  course  in 
sanitary  science  and  state  medicine.  The  time  is  rapidly  coming 
when  degrees  of  Doctor  of  PuUic  Health  will  be  granted  and 
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all  health  officera  will  have  to  prodnoe  some  evidence  of  train- 
ing in  health  matters. 

The  Department  desires  to  eee  a  course  in  sanitation  in  every 
college  in  the  State  and  its  services  if  needed  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  or  all, 

(c)  School!  for  Healtli  OfBcen  and  Experts: 

For  several  years  the  Departm^t  has  held  sanitary  institutes 
for  the  instruction  of  its  medical  experts  and  health  officers.  At 
the  present  time  these  special  educational  activities  have  been 
somewhat  increased  and  during  the  year  there  will  be  fifteen  short 
courses  of  about  a  week's  duration  with  lectures,  demonstrationa 
and  practical  laboratory  work  for  health  officers. 

The  several  branch  laboratories  of  the  Department  will  also 
give  instruction  to  students.  There  will  also  be  held  several  meet- 
ings for  conference  and  instruction  of  the  medical  experts  of  the 
Departmmt. 

In  addition  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Doty,  health  officer 
of  the  Fort  of  Kew  York,  the  great  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Quarantine  Station  at  Staten  Island  are  made  available  to  health 
officers  in  the  State.  There  instruction  will  be  given  in  sani- 
tary matters,  particularly  inspection,  diagnosis,  disinfection  and 
quarantine. 

(d)  Litentais: 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  over  a  million 
circulars  and  pamphlets  and  1SO,000  copies  of  the  Bulletin  have 
been  distributed. 

TUBEBCULOSIS 

Popular  educational  work  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  continued  along  the  very  successful  lines  detailed  in 
former  reports.  The  plan  of  co-operation  between  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  conducting 
mtmicipal  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
conducive  of  a  maximum  of  results. 

The  itinerary  for  the  Department's  large  traveling  tuberculosis 
exhibition  for  the  season  1909-1910  is  as  follows:  Syracuse, 
Coming,  Olean,  Jamestown,  Dunkirk,  Niagara  Falls,  Lookport, 
Amsterdam  and  Watervliet.  The  first  six  cities  had  been  visited 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  report  and  with  the  single  exception 
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of  Dunkirk,  vhere  the  weather  conditions  were  moat  unfavorable, 
a  notaUe  attendance  was  secured. 

The  Tarions  commmuties  hare  been  quick  to  realize  the  great 
practical  value  of  the  exhibition  and  attendant  campaign  of  ed- 
ucation and  verj  effective  local  co-operation  has  been  forthcoming. 
To  this  work  must  be  attributed  the  accelerated  response  in  this 
State,  to  the  demand  for  hospital  and  sanatorium  accommodations 
for  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  and  the  more  or  less  widespread 
institution  of  local  measures  of  a  preventative  nature,  such  as 
visiting  nurses,  dispensaries,  bacteriological  laboratories  and  the 
organization  of  volunteer  associations  to  combat  tuberculosis. 

Huiiafi  OB  TnbeicnlOBii  HcMpitals: 

Under  Chapter  171  of  the  Lavrs  of  1909,  amending  Section 
319  of  the  Public  Health  Law,  which  requires  the  person,  asso- 
ciation, corporation  or  municipality  proposing  to  establish  a 
hospital,  camp  or  other  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, to  file  a  petition  with  the  State  CommisBioner  of  Health 
describing  the  character  of  the  iofititntion,  its  location  and  site, 
and  appointing  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  and  the  local 
health  officer  who  constitute  a  commission  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  establishment  of  such  hospital,  camp  or  other  estab- 
lishment, a  number  of  hearings  have  been  held. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  Brooklyn  Central  Labor 
Union  for  permission  to  establish  a  hospital  in  the  town  of  Brook- 
haven  a  hearing  was  held  at  Patehi^e  June  11,  and  the  appli- 
cation was  granted  although  considerable  opposition  was  offered 
by  the  reeidente  of  the  town. 

The  Albany  Subdivision  of  the  ]!fationaI  Red  Cross  Association 
filed  an  application  for  permission  to  establish  a  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital in  the  town  of  Guilderland,  Albany  county,  and  hearing  was 
held  July  7th.  No  opposition  was  presented  and  the  application 
was  granted. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Ontario  county  filed  an  application 
for  permission  to  establish  a  tuberculosis  hospital  in  the  town  of 
East  Bloomfield  and  a  hearing  was  held  at  Canandaigua  July 
28th,  and  the  application  was  granted. 

The  Workmen's  Circle  of  New  York  City  filed  an  application 
for  permission  to  establish  a  tuberculosis  hospital  in  the  town  of 
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Libertj,  Sullivan  county,  and  hearing  vae  held  on  August  24th. 
Application  was  acted  on  favorably  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  but  the  local  health  oflficer  refused  permiMion.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  application  was  then  referred  to  Hem. 
Horace  White,  LieutenantrOovernor  of  the  State,  and  Hon.  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  The  desired  per- 
mission was  granted  by  them. 

The  city  of  Foughkeepsie  was  granted  permission  to  establish 
a  hospital  in  the  town  of  Foughkeepsie  and  two  hearings  were 
held  in  Kochester  on  application  for  permission  to  establish  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  by  the  county  of  Monroe  in  the  town  of  Perinton, 
and  the  town  of  Brighton,  Monroe  county,  and  both  these  applica- 
tions were  acted  upon  favorably. 

A  hearing  was  held  Devember  33d  on  the  application  of  the 
Laurent  Manor  Company,  for  permission  to  establish  a  hospital 
in  the  town  of  Mt.  Fleasant,  Westchester  county. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  law  limits  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  to  a  period  of  ten  days  —  "  not  less 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  forty  days  "  —  after  the  petition 
is  received  by  him,  during  which  the  hearing  can  be  held.  It 
would  seem  that  a  wider  latitude  mi^t  be  given  under  the  law  so 
that  in  cases  where  there  is  no  opposition  they  could  be  disposed 
of  with  less  delay  and  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  hearing 
may  be  held  and  decision  may  be  rendered  might  be  somewhat 
lengthened  .As  the  law  stands  at  present,  it  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  strenuous  opposition  every  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  a  full  and  complete  investigation. 

For  the  Fntme: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  educational  work  of  the  Department  is 
resolving  itself  into  definite  results.  We  need  more  hospital  pro- 
vision for  tuberculosis  cases  and  this  is  rapidly  being  supplied  by 
provision  for  county  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

This  work  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  and  county 
hospitals  should  be  constructed  on  model  lines.  The  edocatiMial 
work  should  be  continued  and  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  on 
the  part  of  health  authorities  in  our  municipalities  to  see  that 
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the  provisions  of  the  Tuberculosis  Law  are  fully  complied  with- 
We  miist  have  a  more  complete  registration  of  cases  and  the  pre- 
ventative measures  must  be  more  fully  carried  out. 

Several  of  the  great  life  insurance  companies  have  undertaken 
educational  work  in  tuberculosis  among  their  policy-holders,  by 
means  of  their  great  army  of  agents.  This  work  is  to  be  highly 
commended  and  can  be  made  a  great  factor  in  spreading  popular 
education  in  sanitation.  The  suggestion  made  that  typhoid  fever 
and  its  causes  be  taken,  up  by  insurance  companies  ia  also  a  most 
valuable  one,  for  with  their  great  force  of  experts  an  immense 
advance  could  be  made. 

COHBIURICAfiLB  DISEASES 

Special  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  com- 
municable and  contagious  diseases  occurring  in  the  State.  Every 
serious  outbreak  of  contagious  disease  has  been  carefully  followed 
and  where  necessary  thoroughly  investigated,  When  needed  the 
resources  of  the  Department  have  been  promptly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  afflicted  communities. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  list  of  medical  experts  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  the  State  tentatively  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  districts,  each  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more 
of  the  medical  experts.  The  thanks  of  the  Department  and  the 
State  as  well,  are  due  these  gentlemen  who  serve  as  experts,  as  the 
remuneration  is  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  services  they 
render.  The  muniiicent  sum  of  $300  a  year  is  the  most  each  may 
receive.  If  the  Division  of  Communicable  Diseases  is  to  reach 
its  highest  point  of  efficiency  there  must  be  provided  for,  at  least, 
ten  district  sanitary  ijupervisors,  each  being  held  responsible  for 
his  own  particular  district.  No  money  could  be  spent  to  better 
advantage  than  by  providing  for  adequate  supervision  of  the  State 
by  this  division. 

Tha  Coatiol  of  BxUea: 

The  commendable  efforts  of  another  Department  in  careful 
supervision  and  regulation  of  dogs  throughout  the  State,  as  the 
principal  course  of  the  propogation  of  rabits,  have  not  succeeded  in 
eradicating  this  disease  in  animals  nor  diminishing  in  any  marked 
d^ee  the  danger  of  its  transmisBion  to  human  beings. 
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The  cases  of  rabies  Id  man  are  on  the  increase  throughout 
this  country  and  consequent  measures  for  the  special  treatment 
requisite  for  the  saving  of  life  in  such  cases  have  become  imper- 
ative. The  recent  investigations  of  this  Department  indicate  that 
about  1,000  citizens  of  this  State  require  this  specific  treatment 
of  rabies  yearly. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  law  permitting  county  officials  to 
secure  relief  for  individuals  bitten  in  their  communities  by  rabic 
dogs,  but  the  only  available  methods  of  cure  are  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive and  BO  illy  adapted  to  prompt  succor  as  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  such  insistent  denund. 

Investigations  and  developments  in  the  therapy  of  rabies  have 
progressed  so  far  in  recent  years  that  the  Bepartment  is  now  in 
a  position  to  provide  a  suitable  therapeutic  substance  for  treatment 
of  all  casee  occurring  within  the  State  that  may  require  the 
Department's  aid. 

The  study  and  preparation  of  this  subject,  outlined  in  the  report 
of  the  preceding  year,  has  been  completed.  The  initial  steps  of 
practical  preparation  have  been  undertaken  at  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  and  the  Department  is  ready  to  b^n  this  year  the 
distribution  of  matter  for  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  rabies  to 
any  practicing  physician  requiring  this  material. 

This  entire  work  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  to  its  present 
point  by  the  Department,  without  funds  or  assistance  of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  such  ui^ence  as  to  require  this  extra 
work  and  effort  from  our  staff.  Sut,  the  entailed  expenses  of 
outfit,  package  and  distribution  throughout  the  State,  must  be 
met  The  already  strained  resources  of  the  Laboratory  Division, 
on  account  of  the  limited  appropriations  available,  do  not  permit 
the  undertaking  of  such  expenses,  unless  further  resources  may 
be  provided  for  than. 

CAHCIK  LABOKATORT 

The  pleasing  developments  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  past 
year,  and  their  showing  of  decrease  of  the  general  mortality  of 
this  State,  brings,  by  contrast,  more  decidedly  into  notice  and 
insistent  consideratiMi,  the  fact — long  cited  in  preceding  reports 
—  that  diseases  of  cancerous  nature  are  markedly  and  increasingly 
refractory  to  the  conquering  march  of  sanitary  progress  and  a 
consequent  demand  of  diminished  mortality. 
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DMtkt  tnm  Cmwm  an  laenuiaf: 

Where  death  yieldfl  to  good  hygiene  nil  alMig  the  line  of  mai^- 
edlj  infectioas  diseases,  where  the  mortality  of  fyphoid,  diph- 
theria, and  mmilar  diseaseB  of  the  oft-dreaded  epidemical  type 
ahows  a  freqo^it  yearly  decrease,  and  in  some  cases  last  year 
their  minimmu  death  rate,  cancer  as  a  caaae  of  death  is  increasing. 

The  persistent  increase  of  a  death  factor,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  and  progress  of  modem  science,  characterizes  cancer  as 
one  of  the  most  threatening  sconrges  of  the  human  race. 

What  the  State  long  ago  undertook  and  has  supported  with  a 
few  thousands  of  dollars  has  served  ae  a  model  for  private 
philanthropy  in  maoy  instancee. 

It  is  a  mark  of  development  of  the  State's  initiative  when  its 
piimeer  work  stimulates  the  citizens  to  do  their  part.  What  better 
token  is  needed  of  the  vahie  of  such  initiative  in  the  Cancer 
Laboratory's  establishment,  than  the  fact  that  the  few  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  its  banning  hare  witnessed  the  donati<Hi  <^ 
millions  of  dollars  of  private  wealth  for  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  out  more  rapidly,  thoroughly  and  extMisively  the  neces- 
sary research  work  that  ^11  detnmine  the  cause  and  provide 
for  the  control  of  concert 

When  the  day  of  this  victory  comes  it  will  be  to  the  credit  of 
our  State  that  she  was  foremost  in  the  initiative  of  this  great 
human  achievement. 

DEPAETMENT  DIVISIONS 

DIVISION  or  SARITAKT  INGnraBBIHO 

The  work  which  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  called 
upcn  to  perform  comprises  not  only  the  solution  of  many  funda- 
meoital  and  practical  problems  and  the  performance  of  specific  du- 
ties required  by  law  which  present  themselves  daily  in  the  routine 
of  State  health  work,  but  also  the  investigation  and  Bolntion  of 
many  larger  problems  which  must  of  necessity  arise  in  a  State 
whidi  covers  so  large  a  territory  and  has  so  many  and  varied  in- 
dustrial interests  and  social  complexities  as  the  State  of  New 
York. 

This  important  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  has 
been  in  existence  for  only  a  few  years,  but  during  this  brief  in- 
terval the  scope  of  its  usefulness  and  the  many  duties  which  de- 
volve npon  it  have  so  increased  that  daring  the  past  year  it  has 
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been  difficult  to  meet  the  numerous  demande  made  upon  it.  This 
oondition,  of  course,  while  it  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  growing 
intelligence  of  our  people  and  an  awakened  public  interest  and 
desire  for  better  sanitation  throughout  the  State,  also  reflecto  a  re- 
aponsibility  and  du^  which  the  State  owes  its  people  in  return, 
in  keeping  pace  with  this  progressive  tendency  and  furnishing  the 
means  and  facilities  by  which  these  demanc^  may  be  adequately 
met  This  movement  toward  better  sanitary  condition  can  only  be 
encouraged,  and  this  duty  can  only  be  fulfilled  nnder  our  present 
form  of  State  government  in  two  ways:  First,  by  equipping  this 
important  branch  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  with  the  nec- 
essary engineering  staff  and  facilities  to  enable  it  to  furnish  assist- 
ance and  advice  when  called  upon;  and,  secondly,  by  furnishing 
the  necessary  additional  equipment  and  facilities,  when,  as  now 
seems  imperative,  the  limit  of  its  resources  has  been  reached. 

An  outline  of  the  more  important  work  <^  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion for  1909  will  now  be  given  and,  in  doing  this,  I  will  refer  to 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  work  under  the  same  headings  used 
in  my  last  annual  report 

Pntsctlui  of  Public  Water  SnppHH: 

Although  the  Public  Health  Law  provides  for  a  partial  control 
over  the  public  water  supplies  of  the  State  through  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  suitable  rules  and  regulations  formulated  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  when  application  is  made  by 
the  local  board  or  water  company  having  control  over  these  sup- 
plies, the  Department  would  manifestly  be  performing  only  partially 
its  proper  functions  in  this  important  field  if  it  limited  its  opera- 
tions to  the  performance  of  these  duties  alone.  It  may  be  con< 
sidered  almost  an  axiom  that  the  good  health  of  any  commimity 
is  in  a  large  measure  directly  proportional  to  the  purity  of  its  pub- 
lic water  supply,  and,  as  a  corollary,  that  one  of  the  first  and  prime 
duties  of  a  municipal  government,  and  especially  of  a  State 
deparbnent,  is  to  see  that  these  public  supplies  are  secured  from 
pure  and  unpolluted  sources  and  that  these  sources  are  maintained 
in  an  unpolluted  and  safe  condition. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  notwithstanding  the  Ihok.  of  full  control 
over  these  public  water  supplies  provided  by  the  Public  Health  Law 
and  the  difficulties  ofttimes  met  by  lack  of  proper  authority,  the 
State  Department  of  Health  through  its  Engineering  Division 
must  be  called  upcm  to  perform  many  active  duties,  engage  in  many 
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inveBtigatioiu  and  render  much  advice  and  manj  TBports  ocxoxxm- 
ing  present  and  proposed  vater  mpplies  throu^oat  the  State.  The 
aetivitiee  of  the  Engineering  Division  in  this  particular  field  of 
work  ma;  be  classified  under  tbe  three  following  headings: 

(b)  Investigatitm  and  protection  of  pnblic  water  supplies 

subject  to  rules  and  regulations  enacted  bj  tbe  State  Conunis- 

Bioner  of  Health. 

(b)  Investigation  and  protection  of  public  water  supplies 
not  protected  b;  rules  and  regulations. 

(c)  Investigation  of  water  purification  plants. 

Tbe  work  performed  by  the  Engineering  Division  during  the 
past  ;ear  under  each  of  these  headings  will  now  be  taken  up  and 
briefly  described. 

(•)  ProtKtloii  of  WAter  Supplies  CoatioIM  by  Bnles  «iid  KeftiUtlMu: 

During  the  past  year  applications  were  received  for  the  enactr 
ment  or  amendment  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
public  water  supplies  in  the  following  four  cases : 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Mohansic  Lake. 

Montioello. 

Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Company. 

Syracuse  Suburban  Water  Company. 

These  rules  and  regulations  were  enacted  or  amended  in  tbe 
cases  of  the  proposed  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys 
at  M(^iansic  Lake  in  Westchester  county  and  the  village  of  Monti- 
cello,  but  in  the  cases  of  the  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Company 
and  the  Syracuse  Suburban  Water  Company  the  rules  have  only 
been  prepared  and  are  awaiting  further  advices  from  these  com- 
panies and  from  the  local  health  authorities  before  tbeir  enact- 
ment It  is  significant  to  note  the  comparatively  few  supplies  for 
which  applications  for  enactment  of  rules  and  regulations  were 
received,  and  it  is  possible  that  among  t^  reasons  accounting  for 
it  may  be  tbe  better  nnderatanding  among  local  officials,  due  to 
recent  experiences  and  court  decisions,  that  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations do  not  provide  protection  unless  adequate  compensation  is 
made  for  any  damages  sustained  by  tbeir  enforcement;  and  a 
slight  reluctance  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and  water  com- 
panies to  assume  the  financial  responsibilities  entailed  by  the 
strict  enforcement  of  these  rules. 
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It  was  essential,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  found  aecesaary,  to 
point  out  clearly  the  real  responsibility  attached  to  the  enactment 
and  enforoement  of  these  rules  and  regulations  in  order  to  avoid 
(HI  the  one  band  any  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  boards 
and  companies  making  the  application,  and  on  the  other  hand  any 
false  feeling  of  security  amtmg  the  water  consumers  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  supply  furnished  by  such  rules.  If,  then,  in  view 
of  this  better  understanding  as  to  the  operation  of  such  rules  and 
r^ulations,  there  still  remains  any  hesitancy  among  those  inter- 
ested in  applying  for  these  means  for  protecting  the  purity  of  their 
water  supplies,  I  can  see  no  adequate  remedy  under  the  present 
Health  Law ;  for,  even  with  more  stringent  measures  and  greater 
power  lodged  with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  it  would  be 
impracticable,  in  face  of  public  sentiment  and  lack  of  facilities  in 
this  Department,  to  patrol  and  search  out  all  possible  sources  of 
danger  upon  these  many  watersheds  now  protected,  or  for  the  De- 
partment to  assume  to  perform  the  functions  and  duties  required 
of  the  local  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  these  rules. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  no  reel  advance  can  be  made  in  this 
direction  without  considerable  educational  work  and  until  the 
local  communities  have  been  made  to  realize  the  dangers  that 
underlie  their  apathy,  and  have  become  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  this  question  ia  one  of  self  preservation.  With  this  end  in 
view  it  was  found  desirable  to  make  a  number  of  special  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  supplies  which  are  protected  by  water 
rules  following  which  full  reports  were  prepared  and  transmitted 
to  the  local  authorities  containing  the  results  of  these  investigations 
and  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  concerning  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  to  better  protect  these  supplies  and  calling 
attention  to  the  danger  points  on  the  watersheds  which  could  and 
should  be  removed  under  the  existing  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
Department.  A  list  of  the  mnnicipalities  where  the  water  sup- 
plies were  thus  investigated  and  reported  upon  during  1909  ia 
as  follows : 

Amsterdam,  Canastota,  Saugerties. 

Newhurgh,  Port  Jervis, 

Attention  was  called  in  my  report  to  you  of  last  year  to  a  geoeral  . 
order  issued  in  1908  to  some  forty-seven  municipalitiee  of  the 
State  whose  water  supplies  are  protected  by  rules  and  regulations, 
calling  for  a  diorough  examination  of  the  watersheds  furnishing 
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the  MUioe  of  these  supplies  and  a  report  of  all  violationB  of  tliese 
rnlflB  which  were  fouiid  to  eziat,  and  a  list  of  tlie  municipalitiM 
to  Trhich  euch  rules  were  issued  was  then  given.  The  resulta  oi 
this  action  were  v&rj  satisfactory  for,  altbou^  it  entailed  oon- 
siderable  work  on  the  Engineering  Division  in  verifying  the  vio- 
lations reported  as  a  losidt  of  the  many  inspections  of  the  local 
authorities,  it  revealed  a  very  large  number  of  violations,  many  of 
which  were  potentially,  if  not  actively,  dongerooa,  and  enabled  the 
Ei^fineering  Division  to  incidentally  determine  the  extent  and 
character  of  polluting  sources  upon  the  various  watersheds  and  to 
classify  these  supplies  with  reepect  to  their  sanitary  quality  and 
general  purity. 

Only  five  out  of  these  forty-seven  water  boards  or  companies, 
viz.,  Cobleekill,  Kingston,  Meohanicville,  Eome  and  Walton,  failed 
to  furnish  the  necessary  information  required  by  these  coders;  and 
although  subeequent  notices  have  been  sent  them,  they  have  so  far 
failed  to  properly  or  fully  comply  with  the  original  order  and  for 
this  reason  t^ese  cases  wUl  be  made  the  subject  of  forthw  investi- 
gation and  action. 

With  some  sixty-seven  water  supplies  in  the  State  under  the 
protection  of  rules  and  regulations  enacted  by  the  Department  it 
is  expected  that,  with  the  natural  growth  of  rural  population  on 
these  many  watersheds,  there  will  continually  arise  cases  of  pol- 
Intion  which  will  call  for  action  of  the  local  water  boards  or  water 
companies  in  thdr  removal  and  in  many  of  these  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  local  water  boards  or  companies  to  refer  them 
in  turn  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  before  they  can  be 
successfully  removed.  The  inspection  of  the  violations  and  the 
issuance  of  necessary  orders  to  local  boards  of  health  for  their  re- 
moval form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Engineering 
Division  in  relation  to  this  class  of  public  water  sup^ies,  and 
daring  1909  violations  in  the  following  cases  were  reported  and 
examined  into  1^  the  En^neering  Division  and  the  neoessary 
orders  issued  to  local  hoards  of  health : 
At^m,  Kew  York,  Sarat<^  Springs, 

Hudscai,  PeeksUIl,  Yonkers. 

(b>  PiotMtloB  af  Wftttr  SoppUu  wt  CoatnlM  V7  SvIm  aal  Stfolttiou: 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  water  supplies  in  the  State  are  not 
protected  by  rules  and  regulations  enacted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.    Many  of  them  are  underground  supplies  or 
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eapplies  taken  from  waterehede  remotely  sitaated  and  uninhabited 
and  the  water  from  which  is  free  from  pollution  and  generally 
safe.  Many  of  these  suppliea,  however,  are  not  bo  favoraUy  situ- 
ated and  are  subject  to  some  pollution  and  are  consequently  of 
qnestionable  quality.  How  best  to  improve  the  quality  of  these 
supplies  in  the  absence  of  water  rules  has  always  been  one  of  the 
problems  before  the  Department 

It  was  considered  that  aa  a  prerequisite  to  any  material  progress 
toward  the  improvement  of  these  supplies  it  would  be  neoeaaary 
to  male  an  investigation  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  sources 
from  which  these  supplies  are  derived.  Accordingly,  in  1908, 
a  special  investigation  was  undertaken  by  the  Engineering  Di- 
riaion  of  a  selected  number  of  225  surface  water  supplies  in  the 
State  not  protected  by  rules  and  regulations,  and  having  for  ita 
object,  first  the  securing  of  information  concerning  the  physical 
features  of  each  supply  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  watei^ 
died  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  secondly,  the  preparation  of 
a  report  baaed  npon  the  knowledge  thus  secured  setting  forth  the 
findings  and  conclusiona  concerning  the  sanitary  quality  of  the 
water  furnished  and  recommendations  concerning  any  changes  or 
improvements  which  it  would  be  desirable  or  neceesary  to  carry 
out. 

The  practical  results  of  this  manner  of  investigating  and  re- 
porting upon  many  of  the  supplies  of  the  State  which  have  not 
received  the  proper  attention  which  they  should  have  received, 
were  shown  by  experience  to  be  so  satisfactory  during  190S  that 
this  work  was  continued  during  the  year  1909.  In  my  report 
to  you  of  last  year  there  was  presented  the  list  of  municipalities 
the  water  supplies  of  which  it  was  possible  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  during  1908.  During  the  past  year  it  wsb  possible  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  some  twenty-five  more  of  the  original 
list  of  municipalities  as  follows: 

Amsterdam.  Depoait, 

Berlin,  Florida, 

Cairo,  Haverstraw,  W.  Haverstraw 
Camden,  and  Stony  Point, 

Oanandaigua,  Maigaretville, 

Castile,  Port  Jervis, 

Cazenovia,  Sag  Harbor, 

Deanaboro,  Sangertiee, 
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Sidney, 

Sidney  Center, 
South  Oleiu  Falls, 
Suffem, 
Walden, 


WaBhiagtonTille, 
Waterloo, 
West  Carthage, 
White  Plains, 
Williameville. 


In  addition  to  the  investigations  described  above,  relating  to 
water  supplies  not  protected  by  rules  and  aside  from  the  routine 
and  special  work  of  the  division  in  connection  with  water  supplies 
protected  by  rules,  examinations  have  been  made  or  advice  given 
to  other  municipalities  in  response  to  special  requests  for  aid  in 
solving  specific  problems  relating  to  public  water  supplies. 

The  need  for  these  investigations  and  for  a  consideration  of  the 
questions  at  issue  has  been  brought  about  in  some  cases  by  tLe 
necessity  of  seeking  a  new  source  of  water  supply  or  by  the  de- 
eirability  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  intake,  or  the  dis- 
tribution system  or  of  some  other  undesirable  feature  of  the  water 
supply;  and  in  other  cases  has  arisen  from  some  unusual  pre- 
valence of  typhoid  fever  or  other  intestinal  disease  or  from  the 
existence  of  conditions  that  threatened  the  sanitary  quality  of 
the  water.  All  such  special  requests  are  followed  by  an  investi- 
gation, if  the  conditions  require  a  field  examination,  and  the 
report  of  the  investigation  or  a  letter  of  advice  in  the  matter  is 
transmitted  to  the  local  authorities. 

Such  investigations  have  been  made  and  reported  upon  during 
1&09  by  the  Engineering  Division  for  the  following  forty-eight 
places : 

Frankfort,  Mt.  Vernon, 

Fulton,  Newark, 

Geneva,  Newburgh, 

Granville,  ^''ew  Rochelle, 

Green  Island,  New  York, 

Hamden,  Niagara  Falls. 

Hammondsport,  Ogdensbui^, 

Highland  Falls.  Clean, 

Hudson,  Oxford  (Women's  Rr- 

Lyons,  Hef  Corps  Ilouie), 

),     Machias  Peekskill, 

Marlborough,  Pine  Hill, 

Monroe,  PleasantviUe, 


Albion, 
Bardonia, 
Binghamton  Stat< 

Hospital, 
Canastota, 
Canton, 
Cape  Vincent, 
Catskill, 
Central  Valley, 
Comstock  (Great 

Meadow  Pris< 
Coming, 
East  SyrtcuM, 
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Poughkeepsje, 
PrattsvdUe, 
Rensselaer, 
Saratoga  Springs, 


Staatsburg, 
Suffera, 
Tarrytown, 
T  upper  Lake, 


Watervliet 
Waveriy, 
WelUnlle, 
White  Plaini 


<e)  iBTMtifktlon  of  Water  PnTification  Planti: 

This  special  investigation  was  begun  in  1908  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  results  acoomplished  during  that  year  were 
fully  outlined  in  my  report  to  you  covering  that  year,  A  full 
description  of  each  plant  inspected  and  the  results  obtained  gen- 
erally by  the  methods  of  operation  employed  were  presented  in 
the  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Department. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  this  investigation  in  1908  showed  so 
dearly  thkt  many  of  the  so-called  filter  plants  in  the  State, 
especially  some  of  those  in  the  smaller  villages,  were  so  crude  in 
design  and  showed  such  apparently  low  efficiencies  that  they  could 
hardly  be  classified  as  purification  plants.  This  work  is  import- 
ant, however,  as  forming  suitable  records  of  the  Department  and 
as  a  basis  for  attempting  improvements  in  construction  and  opera- 
tion when  this  contemplated  phase  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
them  is  taken  up;  and  for  this  reason  the  work  has  been  continued 
during  1909. 

A  list  of  the  municipalities  where  the  filter  plants  have  been 
investigated  during  the  past  year  is  as  follows : 


Ardaley, 
Arctic, 

Central  Valley, 
Cobleskill, 
East  Worcester, 
Jefferson  ville, 
Larchmont, 


Mamaroneck, 
Middletown, 
Mt.  Vernon, 
North  Pelham, 
North  Tarrytown, 
Oneonta, 
Pleasantville, 


Port  Chester, 

Rensselaerville, 

Suffem, 

Tarrytown, 

Warwick, 

Tonkers. 


ImutlEktian  of  Ontbreaki  of  Trpliold  Pctsi: 

Although  it  is  true  that  in  many  places  in  this  State  condi- 
tions exist  which  must  give  rise  to  an  undue  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever  and  other  water-borne  diseases,  it  is  also  fortunately  true 
that  outbreaks  or  epidemics  of  this  disease  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  When  we  consider  that  these  outbreaks  are  always 
preventable  and  therefore  unnecessary,  and  that  these  epidemics 
are  attended  with  human  and  financial  loss  that  approach  in  some 
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uutances  almost  a  calamity,  further  emphsBis  ie  uimeeeseary  to 
point  ont  the  grave  and  important  duty  of  the  Department  in 
dealing  promptly  with  them. 

Whenever  a  case  of  epidemio  of  thie  diaeaae  ia  reported  to  this 
Department,  it  is  at  once  inveBtigated.  Ezperioioe  has  shown 
that  typhoid  fever  is  very  frequently  associated  in  its  cause  with 
the  water  and  milk  supply  or  with  some  factor  assouated  with 
general  sanitary  conditions  in  the  community,  and  that  in  a 
search  for  the  true  source  of  trouble  there  is  frequently  necessary 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  engineering  principles  concerning  water 
snpjtly,  sewerage  or  stream  flow.  For  these  reasona  the  work  of 
investigating  these  outbreaks  has  devolved  very  properly  upon 
the  Engineering  Division,  and  in  every  case  a  careful  investiga- 
tion is  made  to  determine  the  source  of  infection  and  to  rec<Hn- 
mend  immediate  action  which  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  cause 
and  sn^ress  any  further  spread  of  the  disease. 

During  1909  the  Division  was  called  upon  to  investigate  and 
make  reports  in  four  cases  of  outbreaks  or  undue  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  following  municipalities: 

Oamden,  Oooperstown, 

Clayton,  BichraondviUe. 

Swerase  tad  8«w«(i  Dlipoial: 

The  Public  Health  and  Village  Laws  provide  generally  that 
all  plans  for  systems  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  shall  be 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  before  they  may  be  constructed  or  put  into  operation. 
The  law  further  provides  that  no  sewage,  factory  wastes  or  other 
refuse  shall  be  discharged  into  the  waters  of  the  State  unless 
express  permission  be  granted  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health.  Under  these  two  provisions  of  the  law,  then,  the  En- 
gineering Division  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  more  important 
and  larger  part  of  its  routine  duties.  These  duties  comprise  the 
detailed  examination  and  report  on  plans  for  all  original  systems 
of  sewerage  or  extensions  and  reconstruction  thereof;  and  the 
preparati<m  of  permits  containing  the  conditions  under  whi(^  the 
discharge  of  sewage,  sewage  effluent  and  factory  wastes  into  the 
waters  of  the  State  may  be  permitted. 
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During  the  past  year  plans  for  eystonu  of  sewerage  and  eewage 
disposal  were  examined  and  permits  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  f<dlowing  municipalities : 
Alleganj,  Ithaca, 

Anbiim,  Lake  Placid, 

Bfttavia,  Lancaster, 

Ualone, 

Medina, 

Montioello, 

Mt.  Yemen, 


Perry, 
Phcsnix, 
PleaaantTille, 
Port  Chester, 
Pon^ikeeiMie, 
Rochester  (State 
Hospital), 


Newark  (State  Cns-    Rome  (State  Oos- 


Bath, 

Bedford, 
Bini^mton, 
Brown's  Station, 
Coming, 
Depew, 
Dolgeville, 
East  Rochester, 
East  Syracose, 
Elmira, 
Fort  Edward, 
Fulton, 
FnltoDville, 
Gates  (Town), 
Haverstraw, 
Hudson    (State 
Training  School), 


The  list  of  tihe  places  where  pennita  were  issued  during  the 
past  year  for  the  discharge  of  sewage  from  individual  properties 
or  of  wastes  from  indttstrial  eatabliahmeDtB  into  the  waters  of 
the  State  under  restricted  conditions,  is  aa  follows: 


todial  Asylmn), 
New  Rochdle, 
North  Pelham, 
Ogdenshurg, 
Olean, 
Oneonta, 
Ossining, 
Oswego, 


todial  Asylum), 
Sharon  Springs, 
Silver  Bay  (Lake 

George), 
Somera  Center, 
Tarrytown, 
Tonawanda, 
Wampsville, 


Pelham  (sewage  difr-    Watertown, 
poeal     plant     for    Yonkers. 
town). 


Caughdenoy,  Gowanda, 

Chadwicks,  North  Bangor, 

Chautauqua  Lake  Ogdenshurg, 

(20  individual  cases),  Olean, 


Oran, 

RJver  Forks  (Town 
of  Btookfield). 


As  mi^t  be  expected,  there  is  in  addition  to  the  applicati<nia 
received  for  the  examination  of  plans  and  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits, many  requests  for  spe<»al  investigations  or  advice  oonoem- 
ing  sewerage  systems  now  in  use  or  about  to  be  installed  and 
these  cases  frequently  entail  visits  or  the  preparation  of  leporta. 
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A  list  of  the  places  where  sTtch  inrestigations  and  reports  have 
been  prepared  during  the  past  year  is  as  follors: 

Alfred,  Hempstead,  Pyrites, 

Dannemora,  Hermon,  Sonyea  (Craig  Colony 

Deposit,  Herring,  for  Epileptics), 

Fort  Edward,  Lowville,  Ticonderoga, 

Fultonville,  Point  O'Woods,  Waterville. 
Hamburg, 

laTMUiatioii  of  StiMun  PoQatloB: 

The  subject  of  stream  pollation  ie  one  the  importance  of  wbicb 
cannot  be  overstated  or  too  often  stated.  Whether  it  arises  in 
connection  with  oar  upland  streams  and  the  farms  adjoining 
them  or  with  our  mountain  lakes  the  shores  of  which  are  dotted 
with  summer  camps  and  cottages,  or  with  our  larger  rivers  with 
their  adjacent  municipalities  and  industrial  eBtablishments,  the 
need  for  reform  continuee,  indeed  must  continue  until  an  en- 
lightened sense  of  sanitary  duty,  if  not  decency,  prevails,  and 
these  once  pore  waters  are  returned  to  something  approaching 
their  original  purity. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  Engineering  Division 
devoted  to  this  arduous  and  ofttimes  hopeless  task  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  entrusted  to  it  or  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Public  Health  Law.  Muoh  has  been  accomplished,  it  is 
true,  doring  the  short  time  this  Engineering  Division  has  been 
in  existence,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  limited  funds  and 
resources  with  which  it  has  been  provided ;  but  much  more  must 
be  accomplished  in  the  future  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
the  protection  of  our  water  supplies  and  suppression  of  insani- 
tary conditions  which  have  until  recently  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue more  or  less  unchecked. 

The  work  of  the  Engineering  Division  in  this  field  of  practical 
and  applied  sanitation  is  so  varied  and  complex  in  its  nature  that 
a  subclassification  of  it  is  hardly  possible.  Nuisances  caused  by 
the  discharge  of  sewage  from  municipalities  and  factories,  over- 
flow from  cesspools  and  vaults  and  garbage  damped  along  the 
banks  of  streams  are  among  the  many  cases  complained  of  to  the 
Department  which  call  for  inspections,  investigations,  reports  and 
official  action.  Only  the  more  important  of  these  cases  which 
have  received  the  attoLtion  of  the  Department  during  the  past 
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;eir  will,  honerer,  be  referred  to  in  the  followiog  liat  which  gives 
the  nameB  of  the  municipalitiee  or  townships  in  whidL  the  coses 
hsve  arisen: 


AUn 

ahoes 

Middleport 

Afaoi 

Copenhagen 

Hohawk 

Albim 

Coming 

Mount  Morris 

Alden 

Cortlana 

Kapanoch 

Bemus  Point 

East  Meredith 

New  Kingston 

Buffalo 

EllenTiUe 

North  Baaigor 

Bnrti 

Fishkm-on-Hnd«on 

Ontario  Center 

Ouusn 

Geneva 

Oyster  Bay 

CanUteo 

Glen  Cove 

Fhoeniz  MiUs 

Caatile 

Gowanda 

Piermont 

CWdwiob 

Greenfield  Center 

Port  Jefferson 

Ch&ppaqua 

Jamestown 

Kye 

Charlton 

Jefferflon 

gloansriUe 

Cha:^ 

JefferBonville, 

South  Lima 

Cherry  Valley 

Johnstown 

Stillwater 

Chfldwold 

Lackawanna 

Thousand  Island 

CSartaon 

IiSke  Huntinjfton 

Park 

Oyde 

Liberty 

Utica 

CohleekiU 

Lockport 

West  Albany 

Coeymans 

Long  Lake 

York  Center 

Colonie 

Manliua 

Public  Nidauicei  Hot  Arlaliiz  ftom  Stream  Pollution: 

Although  by  far  the  larger  number  of  nuisances  which  occur  in 
the  State  are  caused  by  the  pollution  of  our  streamB,  there  are, 
however,  a  great  many  which  hare  their  origin  in  other  conditions 
and  surronodings.  Many  of  these  are  of  minor  importance  and 
should  not  be  referred  to  the  Department  but  should  be  handled 
by  the  local  Board  of  Health,  who  have  ample  power  tmder  the 
Public  Health  Law  to  abate  them.  All  complaints  which  are  re- 
ceived are  promptly  acknowledged  and  properly  referred  to  the 
local  Health  Officer  for  investigation  if  they  are  of  lesser  import- 
ance and  fall  properly  within  his  jurisdiction;  or  are  taken  up  and 
investigated  by  the  Engineering  Division  and  action  taken  upon 
them  by  the  Department,  if  they  are  of  such  nature,  magnitude  or 
importance  as  to  require  the  action  of  State  authority. 

Althon^  a  classification  of  these  nuisances  is  impracticable,  the 
ones  whi(^  more  particularly  require  the  attention  of  the  Eugineer- 
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ing  Diviaion  are  in  relaticm  to  improper  diepOBal  of  garbage,  iiunffi- 
cient  drainage  of  swampy  and  low  areas  and  msanitary  conditioiu 
in  communities  arising  from  inadequate  sewerage  fadlitiea.  Al- 
lusion to  only  the  more  important  of  these  cases  will  be  made  and 
the  following  list  gives  the  municipalities  where  during  the  past 
year  such  investigations  have  been  made : 


Akin 

Fulton 

Patckogne 

Akrm 

Griffin  Comera 

Peekakill 

Hainea  Falla 

Perry 

Bearar  River 

Lockport 

Plattsbnrg 

Bitlgluimton 

Millbrook 

Port  Cheater 

Cndor 

Newtonvfflo 

Port  Henry 

CaUldU 

NewPalti 

Bchagktiooke 

Clark's  IGlla 

Newton  Falls 

StockweU 

Cold  Spring 

N.  Tarrytown 

Stnyveaant 

CroTO  Point 

Tannersville 

DelM 

Old  Foige 

Waterloo 

Eut  Aurora 

Oneonta 

Wellaville 

Ossiniog 

Tonkers 

Frankfort 

IiVMticatioBS  OidenA  bf  tke  Oomnoi: 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  article  I  of  the  Public 
Health  Law  an  order  was  issued  hj  the  Governor  calling  for  a 
further  investigation  of  the  nuisance  created  in  Richmond  county 
as  a  result  of  the  operations  of  certain  industrial  establishmenta 
located  on  Constable  Hook  in  the  city  of  Bayonne,  K.  J. 

A  former  investigation  and  report  of  the  effect  of  the  operati<nis 
of  these  plants  and  the  extent  of  the  nuisance  created  in  Rich- 
mond county  and  on  the  Kill  von  KuU  was  made  during  1908,  at 
which  time  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  a  nuisance  was  created 
by  the  operation  of  the  plants  which  affected  the  health,  comfort 
and  property  of  residents  in  Richmond  county  and  safety  of  ves- 
sels on  the  Kill  von  Kull.  It  was  pointed  out  that  owing  to  un- 
favorable seasonal  conditions  and  the  brief  time  available  for  the 
investigation,  certain  questions  of  fact  were  not  as  completely 
substantiated  ae  was  desirable  and  that  conclusions  were  conse- 
quently based  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  more  general  informa- 
tion. 

The  supplementary  investigation  carried  out  under  your  recent 
order  gave,  therefore,  not  only  additional  time,  but,  owing  to  the 
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fiarlier  and  more  favorable  time  of  the  year  for  the  inveatigation, 
a  better  opportunity  for  a  more  complete  inapection  of  the  opera- 
tiou  of  these  plants  and  of  observing  the  effects  of  these  operations 
in  creating  a  nuisance  in  Richmond  conntj  and  on  the  Kill  von 
Kull.  The  findings  and  reeolts  of  this  sopplememtary  investiga- 
ti<m  constitute  a  full  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  reached  as  a 
result  of  the  former  investigation,  and  a  full  report  covering  the 
same  will  be  transmitted  later  in  my  complete  report  covering  the 
entire  work  of  the  Department  for  1909. 

Special  Invwtigatioai: 

The  importance  of  making  special  investigations  of  certain 
ctmditicoia  in  addition  to  the  routine  work  and  duties  of  the  di- 
vision, specifically  required  under  the  Public  Health  Law,  can  not 
be  overestimated  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  results  of  these 
investigations  represent  in  a  measure  a  working  capital  or  founda- 
tion upon  which  much  of  the  current  woric  of  the  divisitm  is 
based,  and  that  being  largely  of  an  educational  nature,  they  are 
helpful  in  creating  a  better  understanding  among  the  people  of 
the  needs  of  certain  sanitary  reforms. 

The  special  investigations  carried  on  during  the  past  year  have 
been  largely  extensions  of  the  same  or  similar  investigations  taken 
up  in  previous  years.  Two  of  these  special  investigations  have 
been  referred  to  under  the  protection  of  public  water  supplies,  and 
descriptions  of  the  remaining  inveatigationa  will  now  be  taken  up 
under  special  headings  of  sanitary  survey  of  watersheds,  sanitary 
conditions  of  summer  resorts,  sanitary  conditions  of  cities  and 
illegal  construction  of  sewers. 

(1)  Staltaty  Svrvy  ti  Watenhela; 

Sanitary  surveys  of  the  watersheds  of  the  more  important  rivers 
of  the  State  have  already  been  made  and  the  full  reports  covering 
them  have  been  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department 
for  the  years  1907  and  1908.  These  surveys  included  such  prin- 
eipal  rivers  as  the  Upper  Hudson,  Hohawk,  Black,  Raquette, 
Oswego,  Allegheny,  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  the  total  water- 
shed areas  of  which  cover  the  larger  and  more  populous  section  of 
the  State.  For  this  reason  and  in  order  to  complete  other  investi- 
gations now  relatively  more  important,  less  attention  was  given 
during  the  past  year  in  extending  this  investigation.  In  fact, 
only  one  additional' watershed,  the  Oswegatchie  river,  was  investl- 
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gated,  and,  although  yet  to  be  reported  npon,  thU  invettigation 
-will  complete  largely  the  northern  section  of  the  State  which  has 
been  covered  by  ^ese  aorveys. 

The  principal  object  sought  by  the  sanitary  snireya  of  these 
watersheds  is  the  collection  of  full  information  of  the  location  and 
character  of  the  principal  sources  of  sewage  pollution  of  these 
streams.  This  information  is  made  a  permanent  record  and  is 
valuable  not  only  for  ready  reference  in  questions  of  stream  pollu- 
tion which  continually  arise  in  the  routine  of  the  engineering 
work,  but  enables  the  Department  to  form  tentatively  general 
policies  with  reference  to  its  requirements  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  wastes  upon  each  individual  watershed. 

The  information  and  records  furnished  by  these  sanitary  anr- 
veya  have  been  of  such  conaiderable  value  to  the  needa  of  the  De- 
partment in  dealing  with  the  many  problems  relating  to  pollution 
of  the  streams  of  the  State  as  to  well  justify  the  investigation  and 
show  the  expediency  of  extending  it,  as  time  and  opportunity  per- 
mits, to  the  remaining  watersheds  of  the  State. 

(8)  Saaltaiy  Conflitlooa  of  Saounei  Seiorti: 

The  investigation  of  summer  resorts  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
Department  in  1906,  when  in  response  to  general  notices  sent  out 
by  the  Department  to  proprietors  of  summer  resorts  and  hotels  in- 
formation was  obtained  which  revealed  insanitary  conditions  of 
these  resorts,  and  emphasized  at  once  a  pressing  need  of  greater 
reforms  in  better  protecting  the  health  of  this  large  and  increasing 
population  of  the  State  which  yearly  seeks  these  resorts  for 
recreation. 

Accordingly,  during  the  summer  of  1907,  an  inspection  was  made 
of  summer  resorts  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  from  the  Nas- 
sau-Suffolk county  line  easterly  along  the  south  shore  of  Qreat 
South  Bay  to  Patchogue,  together  with  the  sand  spit  known  as 
Great  South  Beach,  or  popularly  aa  Fire  Island,  as  well  as  in  the 
heart  of  the  Catskill  mountains.  Of  twenty-seven  resorts  inspected 
on  Long  Island  five  were  found  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition 
as  to  water  supply,  plumbing,  or  disposal  of  wastes,  and  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  proprietors  requesting  that  changes  be  made  to 
improve  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  resorts.  Of  sixty-four  re- 
sorts inspected  in  the  Oatskills,  insanitary  conditions,  in  respect 
to  water  supply,  plumbing  or  sewage  disposal,  were  found  at  nine- 
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teen  of  these  resorts,  and  letters  ware  addressed  to  the  proprietors 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  requesting  that  improTements  be  made. 

During  the  siinuner  of  1908  the  iDvestigBtion  was  resumed  along 
two  lines :  First,  the  reinspection  of  those  Long  Islajid  and  Catskill 
resorts  inspected  during  the  season  of  1907,  where  conditions  were 
found  to  be  insanitary,  in  order  to  determine  whether  these  con- 
ditions had  been  corrected;  second,  tbe  new  inspection  of  resorts 
in  that  portion  of  the  Adirondack  region  included  in  the  Raquette 
River  and  Saranac  Kiver  watersheds.  Of  the  twenty-four  sum- 
mer resorts  on  Long  Island  and  in  Catskill  mountains,  whose  own- 
ers had  been  asked  to  improve  sanitary  conditions  found  to  exist  in 
1907,  it  was  found  that  in  fourteen  cases  insanitary  conditions  had 
been  abated ;  in  eight  instances  they  had  been  partially  abated ;  and 
in  two  cases  conditions  were  found  to  exist  as  previously  stated.  In 
the  Adirondacks  forty-two  resorts  were  inspected,  sixteen  being  on 
the  Baquette  river  watershed,  and  twenty-six  on  that  of  the  Sara- 
nac river,  and  as  a  result  letters  were  sent  to  the  proprietors  of 
twenty-four  of  these  resorts  requesting  that  insanitary  conditions 
surrounding  the  water  supply  or  affecting  the  i^eral  sanitary  state 
of  the  resort  be  corrected,  and  in  many  instances  calling  their 
attention  to  the  prohibition  against  the  discharge  of  sewage  into 
streams  and  lakes,  specifying  under  what  conditions  as  to  sedi- 
mentation or  preliminary  treatment  such  discharge  would  be 
permitted. 

During  the  past  year,  in  order  to  systematize  the  work  and  to 
place  the  investigation  on  a  firm  basis,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  . 
work  of  inspection,  the  State  has  been  divided  arbitrarily  into  the 
following  thirteen  districts: 

1  Thousand  Islands  —  St.  Lawrence  District 

2  Fulton  Chain  —  Big  Moose  District. 

3  Baquette,  Tupper  and  Long  Lake  District. 

4  Saranac  —  St.  Kegis  District. 

6  Lake  Champlain  District. 
8  Lake  George  District. 

7  Lake  Pleasant  —  Saratoga  Springs  District. 

8  Western  District. 

9  Central  —  Finger  Lakes  District, 

10  Otsego  Lake  —  Richfield  Springs  District. 

11  Catskill  —  Albany  District 

12  Southern  District. 

13  Long  Island  District 
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Tke  work  ioB  been  carried  on  along  the  same  lines  as  in  1908,  bnt 
on  a  la^er  scale.  Whereas,  in  1907  and  1908,  it  was  poeaible  to 
hare  inspectors  on  this  work  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  during  the 
season  of  1909  two  inspectors  have  given  their  entire  time  to  the 
wtvk.  One  of  these  inspectors  made  a  second  reinspection  of  some 
ten  delinqnent  resorts  in  the  Catekills  and  Long  Island  where  in- 
sanitaiy  conditions  were  found  to  still  exist  on  the  reinspection 
made  in  1908,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  new  inspections  of 
resorts  in  the  Catskill-AIbany  District,  the  most  congested  of  all 
the  districts;  the  other  reinspected  the  twenty-four  resorts  in  the 
Adinmdacks  where  insanitary  conditions  were  found  in  1908,  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  on  new  inspections  in  that  regi(Hi.  In 
addition  to  these  two  inspectors  a  third  gave  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  inspection  of  resorts  in  the  Oentnd-Finger  Lakes  District 

As  a  resiilt  of  the  summer's  investigation  the  work  of  original  in- 
spection has  been  completed  in  four  of  the  districts  listed  above, 
viz.,  Nob.  2,  3,  4  and  9.  In  District  No.  11,  191  new  inspections 
have  been  made,  and  work  has  been  started  in  District  No.  13, 
where  some  twelve  inspections  were  made. 

The  posting  of  notices  containing  secticms  of  the  Public  Health 
Law  prohibiting  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  State,  as  noted 
in  my  last  annual  report,  was  also  continued  within  the  inspection 
work  oi£  the  past  season.  Effort  was  made  to  post  these  notices  in 
prominent  places  along  Adirondack  lal^s  and  stretuns  and  in  the 
Catskills.  The  endeavor  to  thus  inform  property  owners  of  tha 
prohibition  against  stream  pollution  and  to  emphasize  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  prohibiting  as  far  as  possible  the  furthra 
pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  State  has  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  majority  of  the  summer  resort  proprietors. 

(S)  Ssnitaiy  IivMtictloa  of  CitlM  u<  TOIaiw: 

The  sanitary  investigations  of  cities  and  villages  in  the  State 
has  been  continued  along  the  lines  outlined  in  my  last  two  annual 
reports.  In  each  case  studies  have  been  made  of  the  topographical, 
geoli^cal,  indnstrial  and  sociological  peculiarities  of  the  locality ; 
of  streets  and  pavements;  of  water,  milk  and  ioe  supplies;  of  the 
disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage;  and  an  analysis  of  mortality 
statistics.  These  investigations  have  been  of  great  value,  for,  based 
upMi  the  findings  and  oondusiona  reached  in  each  case,  definite 
and  valuable  recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  local 
authorities. 
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In  1907  Knd  1908  investigationa  ven  made  and  oompleted  of 
the  foUowing  nine  cities  and  Tillages : 

Babylon,  Dunkirk,  Niagara  Falls, 

Ccdwes,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg, 

Corning,  Newbui^,  Poo^ikeepsie. 

Daring  1909  reports  trere  oompleted  for  tliree  mnnioipalities 
inq>ected  in  the  latter  part  of  1908  and  for  six  inq>ected  daring 
the  past  year,  aa  listed  bdow,  the  first  three  in  the  list  being  those 
inTeetigated  in  1908: 

Mt  VemoD,  Auburn,  Homell, 

Port  Chester,  Bingbatoton,  Ithaca, 

Port  Jervis,  Geneva,  Oiwego. 

It  has  been  mj  cnstom  to  transmit  these  reports  to  the  local 
anthoritiee,  and  it  is  vrorihj  of  c(»nment  that  in  nearly  all  cases 
immediate  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  Teoonuaendations 
and  advice  contained  in  these  reports.  It  is  tbns  evident  that  theea 
investigations  have  been  productive  of  great  practical  bmefit  and 
have  amply  justified  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  th^r  pr^arati<HL 

<4)  Illegal  CoutTuctioii  d  Stwen: 

Yidations  of  the  Public  Health  Law  with  respect  to  the  di»- 
charge  of  sewage  into  the  waters  of  the  State  without  a  permit,  as 
required  by  Sections  76  and  77  of  Article  Y,  and  the  failure  of 
aomei  municipalities  to  properly  submit  plans  for  sewerage  and 
sewage  dispwal,  are  matters  that  have  given  me  considerate 
oonoem  and  careful  thou^^t  during  the  past  year. 

The  importance  of  the  evils  arising  from  these  vicdations,  the 
difficulty  of  satisfactorily  investigating  and  securing  evidence 
proving  their  existence;  the  somewhat  questionable  limit  of 
authority  of  tOie  State  Commissioner  of  Health  in  certain  cases 
which  hav>e  arisen  and  the  consequent  desirability  or  expediency 
of  some  revision  or  modification  of  the  Public  Health  Law  in  thia 
regard,  have  all  been  pointed  out  and  discussed  in  my  previous 
reports  to  you  for  1907  and  1906.  Until  the  past  year  it  has  beMi 
the  hope  that  these  omissions  to  comply  wiUi  the  State  laws  were 
lai^y  the  result  of  oversight  or  indtfierenoe  on  the  part  of 
mtmicipal  authorities  and  that  by  properly  calling  attention  to 
them  U»y  would  be  properly  corrected.  While  this  <^inion  [aoved 
to  be  true  in  many  cases  and  a  prompt  0CHQ[4iance  with  the  law 
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was  effected,  there  were  found  to  be  many  cases  where  not  ouiy 
reluctanoe,  but  actually  defiance,  of  these  laws  were  shown. 

TMb  matter  ie  in  my  judgment  now  one  of  paramount  issue  and 
with  this  oonviction  I  have  had  prepared  and  have  submitted  to 
the  Attorney-General  a  list  of  the  cities  of  the  State  which  have 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Law  in  the  above 
moitioned  regard  and  which-  have  after  due  notice  failed  to  oorrect 
or  rectify  the  same.  In  referring  these  cases  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  hia  opinion  was  asked  as  to  the  specific  scope  of  authority 
of  the  State  Commissicoier  of  Healdi  under  Article  V  with  refer- 
ence to  seiwerage  and  sewage  discharge,  and  as  to  his  powers  and 
duties  in  enforcing  these  sections  of  the  law  and  collecting  the 
penalties  stipulated  therein. 

This  matter  was  not  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  until  late 
in  the  year,  and  his  opinion  has  not  as  y€)t  been  received.  As  soon 
as  this  opinion  has  been  rendered,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
way  will  be  clearly  pointed  out  whereby  these  cities  can  be  properly 
and  effectively  brought  into  line  and  the  dangerous  conditions  of 
stream  pollution  which  now  result  from  many  of  these  violations 
effectively  removed. 

LABOBATOBY  DITISIOIT 

The  work  of  the  Laboratory  Division  for  1909  has  heea  one  erf 
marked  expaneion,  prc^ess  and  efficiency.  To  report  npon  that 
work  it  is  well  to  group  the  services  of  this  Division  as  ftJlows: 

A.  Educational. 

B.  Routine  investigations  for  purposes  of  sanitary  oontrol  of 
potable  waters  and  foods. 

C.  Diagnostic  examinations  for  the  detection  of  infectious  dis- 
ease and  control  of  quarantine. 

D.  Special  investigations  of  epidemic  ccnnplaints  or  unsatis- 
factory sanitary  matters  in  various  communities  and  institutions 
of  this  State. 

!E.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  bacterial  products,  sera  and 
therapeutic  material. 

Oronp  At 

The  educational  work  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  has  be^ 
of  marked  dewelopmait.  There  are  now  availahle  at  Albany  fif- 
teen short  courses,  practically  of  one  week's  duration  each,  with 
a  full  program  of  lecture,  demwistration  and  laboratory  exercises 
for  the  training  of  health  officers,  for  the  more  efficient  servic** 
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of  the  public  of  the  State.  For  these  courses  an  ample  and  thor- 
oughly trained  teaching  staff  and  laboratory  facilities  are  provided 
hy  this  Department. 

In  addition  theoBto,  an  auxiliary  laboratory  is  established  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  in  hearty  co-operation  with  the  authori- 
ties of  ComeU  University,  that  lajwratory  is  able  to  offer  donon- 
strations  of  the  methods  of  sanitary  examinations  of  potable 
waters  to  all  health  officers  or  members  of  boards  of  health  ioir 
whom  that  locality  is  available  and  who  are  interested  in  seeing 
personally  the  methods  employed  in  laboratory  investigation  of 
that  nature. 

This  Ithaca  laboratory  is  also  an  available  center  for  courses 
of  instruction  under  the  direction  of  this  DepartD»nt  and  is 
80  used. 

The  courses  offered  at  Ithaca  are  utilized  by  the  young  stud^its 
of  Cornell  University  who  aim  to  engage  in  a  career  of  public 
health  work. 

The  generous  co-operation  of  the  health  officer  of  the  port  of 
New  York  has  rendered  also  available  inatruction  and  training 
in  sanitary  matteirs,  particularly  of  inspection,  disinfection  and 
quarantine,  for  which  his  station  is  so  justly  famous. 

The  utilization  of  opportunities  available  at  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion at  Staten  Island  is  open  to  health  ofSoers  recommended  for 
auch  training  by  the  Commiasioner  of  Health. 

In  addition  to  the  short  technical  courses  mentioned  above  as 
available  at  Albany  and  Ithaca,  and  the  special  training  available 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  central  administration  has  o^anized 
and  is  offering  special  courses  at  the  laboratory  in  Albany,  de- 
vised and  concentrated  on  the  particular  purpose  of  training  medi- 
cal experts  for  service  in  the  State  Department. 

For  the  utilization  of  such  coursee,  the  medical  experts  already 
appointed  for  such  service  in  the  State  are  assembled  at  stated 
periods  in  Albany  for  the  express  purpose  of  utilizing  these 
special  courses  to  the  utmost  advantage;  and  the  efficiency  and 
standing  of  such  medical  expert  is  rated  by  the  amount  of  such 
training  and  the  definite  use  that  he  subsequently  makes  thereof 
in  the  service  which  he  renders  to  this  Department,  and  it  is 
planned  that  in  the  future  no  person  shall  be  considered  eligible 
for  medical  expert  service  in  this  State  who  shall  not  have  under- 
taken these  special  courses  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  work 
which  he  desires  to  undertaka 
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As  a  matter  largely  of  education,  it  ia  proper  to  say  tiiat  the 
laboratory  staff  is  utilized  at  every  opportunity  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  scientific  papers  at  important  medical  meetings  within  the 
State,  for  addresses  and  papers  of  scientific  nature  at  the  Aiuoal 
Sanitary  Conference  of  Health  Officers  and  at  local  couferencea 
OS  health  matters  that  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  different 
portions  of  the  State. 

Furthermore,  the  Laboratory  Division  utilizes  every  edition 
of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  to  report  on  the  general  work  in  hand 
and  to  expand  in  somewhat  brief  manner  on  any  particular  side 
of  public  health  work  occurring  in  its  daily  routine. 

Group  B: 

The  work  of  the  Laboratory  Division  in  this  group  cmsists 
very  largely  of  the  examinations  of  potable  waters  of  the  State, 
the  control  of  filtration  plants  and  the  careful  watch  for  and 
detection  of  sewage  pollution. 

Daring  the  year  1909,  1,702  analyses  of  water  have  been 
made,  1,056  of  which  were  bacteriolf^cal  examinations,  and  646 
chemical.  Two  hundred  and  forty-four  public  water  supplies 
have  been  examined  and  of  these  127  were  examined  once,  67 
twice,  37  three  times,  9  four  times  and  14  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  times  during  the  year. 

Eighty-six  bacteriological  examinations  of  spring  waters  ex- 
ploited in  commerce  in  this  State  have  been  made,  and  also 
thirty-seven  chemical  examinations  of  such  spring  waters. 

This  amount  of  sanitary  control  of  water  supplies  is  very  near 
the  maximum  amount  that  is  possible  for  the  present  Laboratory 
equipment  and  staff  in  this  line  of  work. 

Relative  to  the  great  field  for  these  investigations  constituted 
by  the  potable  waters  of  this  State,  it  is  felt  that  this  amount 
of  examination  and  control  is  totally  inadequate.  The  public 
realization  of  the  importance  of  pure  water  supply  is  already 
so  great  that  it  is  imperative  upon  the  Laboratory  Division  in 
this  Department  to  expand  this  service  of  examination  many- 
fold,  that  it  may  not  fall  behind  the  well  founded  expectations 
and  exactions  of  the  increasingly  intelligent  public  of  this  State, 
that  is  more  and  more  insistently  requiring  the  sanitary  con- 
trol of  their  potable  waters  and  the  protection  of  such  public 
from  the  inexcusable  dangers  of  water-borne  disease. 

The  entire  work  of  food  examination  and  control  undertaken 
by  the  Laboratory  Division  of  the  Department  thron^out  the 
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year  is  too  insignificant  for  mention,  and  a  report  from  this 
Division  that  such  a  deficiency  exists  in  a  very  important  por- 
tion of  its  proper  function  is  humiliating  and  it  is  no  eatisfaction 
to  offer  the  only  possible  excuse,  that  lAere  has  been  no  provi- 
sion of  funds  by  the  State  for  the  undertaking  of  this  work  by 
the  Department 

The  grooving  public  intelligence  of  all  of  the  communities  in 
this  State  is  so  great  that  public  sentiment  will  not  long  permit 
such  lack  of  control  of  food  products  handled  in  the  State,  in- 
vestigations of  which  by  the  0nited  States  and  other  State 
governments  are  showing  to  be  widely  falsified  and  in  far  too 
many  cases  even  dangerous  to  life. 

Group  C: 

This  year  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  a  long  cherished 
wish  of  the  Department,  in  securing  for  the  first  time  under  one 
center,  control  of  all  of  the  Laboratory  services  of  the  Department, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1909  the  entire  work  of  the  hereto- 
fore existing  pathological  division  has  been  concentrated  with 
the  other  work  of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  and  is  there 
carried  out. 

The  reorganization  of  Laboratory  methods,  which  this  change 
of  work  has  entailed,  has  been  accomplished  easily  and  without 
detriment  to  the  daily  promptitude  and  efficiency  of  this  ser- 
vice and  by  this  reorganization  it  is  hoped  to  gain  far  greater 
promptitude  and  efficiency,  and  in  addition  a  more  exact  report 
and  control  of  infectious  diseases  occurring  within  this  State. 

Whenever  a  case  of  infection  is  diagnosed  at  the  State  Hy- 
^enic  Laboratory,  a  report  thereof  is  immediately  made  to  the 
Division  of  Contapous  Diseases,  and  the  necessary  measures  of 
warning,  assistance  and  control  to  prevent  a  spread  of  infection 
are  undertaken  by  the  Department;  a  great  advantage  on  the 
former  method,  which  was  dependent  upon  the  sometimes  ne- 
glected duty  of  the  health  officer  to  report  a  contagious  disease 
promptly  to  this  Department. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  greater  efficiency  and  promptness  of  this 
service  of  diagnosis,  though  possibly  because  of  the  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  State  of  the 
value  of  such  services  rendered  by  the  laboratory,  the  amount  of 
specimens  received  daily  is  increasing  constantly  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  daily  reports  to  show  the  enormous  increase  in  amount 
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and  coDBequent  ezacttooa  of  this  work  npon  the  capacity  of  the 

laborator;'. 

,    It  IB  not  tmoonunon  to  hare  from  25  to  40  specimeiu  examined 

pOT  day  and  it  is  happening  with  iacreasiiig  frequency  that  a 

single  institution  is  requiring  diagnoses  of  60  to  100  apecimena  in 

a  single  day. 

The  amount  of  this  work  has  increased  several  hundred  fold  laat 
year  over  that  of  the  first  years  of  its  installation,  and  there  is 
reason  to  bdieve  that  the  present  agitation  thron^out  the  State 
for  exact  information  and  control  of  tuberculosis  pre-eminently, 
but  of  other  infectious  diseases  also,  will  enormously  increase  the 
demand  for  this  work  of  diagnosis  by  the  State  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory, the  staff  of  which,  available  for  this  work,  is  now  engaged 
to  its  full  I 


Grotip  D; 

By  reeemi  of  the  limited  staff  of  the  laboratory  divisicm,  the 
services  of  its  members  for  special  investigations  have  been  spared 
as  far  as  possible  this  year.  The  laboratory  has  always  under- 
taken the  technical  and  scientific  work  of  any  investigations  made 
by  this  Department,  irrespective  of  what  division  was  charged 
with  this  work.  In  tiiis  connection  the  laboratory  has  made  the 
examinations  required  by  the  engineering  division  in  its  Investiga- 
tion of  vitiated  air  at  Staten  Island,  the  water  supplies  of  a  num- 
ber of  State  institutions  specially  investigated  by  the  engineering 
division,  and  various  sites  and  proposed  water  supplies,  also  under 
the  control  of  that  division,  and  which  are  more  properly  reported 
there. 

The  laboratory  has  also  supplied  and  undertaken  all  technical 
investigation  and  work  of  diagnosis  for  epidemics,  investigated  by 
the  division  of  contagious  diseases,  which  will  be  more  properly 
reported  under  that  division. 

By  members  of  its  own  staff,  epidemics  of  diphtheria  have  been 
investigated  and  controlled  at  the  Fairvtew  Home,  town  of 
Colonic,  a  prolonged  typhoid  condition  and  epidemic  at  Clayton, 
and  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  at  Cornwall. 

Gnvp  E: 

Practically  first  in  its  establishment  of  all  of  the  various  labora- 
tory services  in  this  Department  was  the  antitoxin  laboratory,  the 
servicM  of  which  have  continued  with  marlred  development  each 
year. 
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Throughout  the  year  1809,  24,429  packages  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin of  1,500  Tinite  each,  were  prepared  and  dietribnted  through- 
out this  State.  A  statistical  calculation  based  on  the  use  of  this 
antitoxin  throughout  all  of  the  jears  during  which  it  haa  heea 
supplied  by  this  Department  indicates  an  average  of  4,000  units  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  used  for  each  person  treated  therewith  for 
diphtheria.  Calculated  on  this  basis  9,160  persons  have  been 
treated  bj  diphtheria  antitoxin  furnished  hj  this  laboratory  dur- 
ing the  year  1909. 

The  utility  of  this  method  of  treabnemit  is  beyond  all  dispute, 
and  knowledge  of  that  fact  has  penetrated  even  the  most  remote 
comers  of  this  stat«.  The  imperative  necessity  of  t^  early  use  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  is  likewise  penetrating  widely  throu^  the 
State  and  the  realization  of  this  latter  necessity  is  the  important 
factor  to  reduce  the  present  mortality  of  diphtheria  cases  treated 
by  antitozLQ. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  shown  by  our  own  statistics 
previously  published,  in  which  the  mortality  from  diphtheria 
treated  by  our  antitoxin  based  on  a  large  number  of  cases  and 
tabulated  according  to  the  number  of  doses  following  the  appear- 
ance of  disease,  in  which  antitoxin  is  given,  is  as  follows : 

Mortality  firat   day    3.4 

Mortality  second  day 8,6 

Mortality  third  day 18.0 

Mortality  fourth  day 10.5 

Mortality  fifth  day  and  later  25  per  cent.,  making  average 

mortality  of 9.6 

To  remark  that  this  general  mortality  is  three  times  tiie  mor- 
tality of  caaes  treated  on  the  first  or  second  day,  requires  no 
further  support  of  our  contention  that  the  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent general  mortality  of  snch  cases  to  a  very  mailed  low  point, 
is  dependent  merely  upon  the  thorough  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  using  antitoxin  immediately  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease. 

During  the  last  year  the  demands  for  antitoxin  service  in- 
creased  with  leaps  and  boxmds,  so  that  the  average  of  the  monthly 
distribution  for  the  last  of  the  year  is  more  than  the  total  amount 
of  antitoxin  issued  for  diphtheria  by  this  Department  in  1902. 
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More  important  than  the  mere  increase  in  number  of  packages 
required  in  this  service,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  institutions 
of  this  State  have  now  realized  the  importance  and  efficiency  of 
this  method  of  treatment  and  are  relying  upon  it  to  prevent  dis- 
aster in  a  case  of  infection  and  by  its  nae  aa  immunizing  agent  to 
prevent  the  estahlishment  of  an  epidemic  in  such  an  institution,  or 
to  control  such  epidemic  if  a  foothold  has  been  estahliahed.  For 
this  reason  the  Laboratory  is  subjected  to  unforeseen  and  pressing 
demands  for  enormous  quantities  of  this  antitoxin. 

Within  this  month,  while  supplying  two  State  institutions,  one 
of  them  with  a  small  quantity,  another  with  relatively  large  quan- 
tity of  antitoxin,  a  demand  from  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira,  for  antitoxin  for  the  treatment  of  1,000  persons,  was 
received  and  supplied  within  24  hours. 

To  maintain  a  service  of  such  amounts  and  of  such  immediate 
and  pressing  demands,  taxes  the  utmost  powers  of  the  staff.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  permanent  night  and  day  ser\'ice  of  the  Laboratory 
has  been  established  and  is  maintained.  Telegraphic  and  tele- 
phone communication  is  available  night  or  day  and  holidays  and 
en  immediate  shipment  of  a  pressing  demand  is  therefore  possible, 
and  is  carried  out,  but  the  matter  of  delivery  of  supplies  in  such 
quantities  has  become  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  stable  quarters  are  full  and  overflowing.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible room  for  an  additional  horse,  fourteen  are  in  actual  use,  and 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  antitoxin,  more  animals  must  be 
utilized  and  soon. 

Furthermore,  the  entire  quarters  of  the  present  Laboratory 
building  are  too  cramped  for  satisfactory  utilization  by  the  pres- 
ent staff.  There  ia  not  working  room  enough  in  the  whole  Labora- 
tory for  our  present  demands.  There  is  not  storage  room  enough 
for  our  actual  requirements.  Speaking  generally,  the  entire  build- 
ings of  the  Laboratory  of  are  a  temporary  nature,  cheap  wooden 
construction  without  cellar  and  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  a  con- 
sequent frequent  repetition  of  necessity  of  varied  repairs  that  are 
always  expensive. 

The  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  Laboratory  and  stables  are 
located  is  building  up  very  rapidly  and  the  lai^  stable,  stable 
yard  and  accompanying  disagreeable  features  are  decidedly  ob- 
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jected  to  by  its  ueighbore  and  require  a  relatively  heavy  coat  of 
up-keep  and  attention  to  prevent  aerions  complaint  on  these 
matters. 

The  present  situation  is  illy  adapted  and  the  present  equipment 
inadequate  for  the  work  which  we  are  actually  doing.  It  is  incap- 
able of  expansion  and  improvement  at  reasonable  coat  and  there 
is  in  consequence  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  serious  consider- 
ation of  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  future  requirements  with 
adequate  service  on  the  part  of  the  Laboratory  I^ivision. 

During  this  year  every  possible  effort,  with  the  funda  available, 
has  been  made  to  keep  the  present  buildings  and  yard  in  proper 
condition  of  repair  and  cleanliness,  but  everything  that  is  done 
there  does  not  improve  the  fundamental  lack  of  proper  buildings 
and  proper  situation,  not  does  it  provide  for  the  important  enlarge- 
ment that  ia  necessary  for  Laboratory  quarters. 

The  production  and  supply  of  tetanus  antitoxin  seems  to  remain 
quite  stationary,  as  it  ia  based  upon  the  demand  in  the  State,  and 
it  is  either  due  to  the  fact  that  tetanus  is  not  prevalent,  or  that  the 
realization  of  what  an  antitoxin  eerum  can  do  for  this  disease  is  not 
sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  medical  profession. 

The  resolution  of  the  cause  of  this  stationary  point  would  be 
easily  found  by  study  of  statistics  and  ia  of  interest  to  determine. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  amount  of  antitoxins  furnished, 
the  service  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  syringe 
package  and  by  an  increase  in  the  potency  of  the  serum  used,  so 
that  a  larger  number  of  units  per  cubic  centimeter  is  handled  in 
these  syringes  than  has  heretofore  been  issued. 

During  this  year  the  Laboratory  has  adopted  almost  exclusively 
the  use  of  concentrated  and  purified  antitoxins,  and  the  reports 
on  the  use  of  our  antitoxins  are  indicating  greater  satisfaction 
of  the  profession,  first,  with  the  syringe  form  of  distribution; 
second,  with  the  increased  potency;  and  third,  the  fact  that  the 
precipitated  and  purified  product  which  we  supply  ia  markedly 
superior  in  avoiding  the  production  of  serum  rashes  and  similar 
complications. 

This  year  is  the  first  during  which  the  prophylactic  treatment 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  been  undertaken  by  this  Depart- 
ment, and  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  outfits  for  this 
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treatment  are  part  of  the  work  of  the  Laboratory  DiviBion.  Theae 
outfits  have  been  devieed  and  prepared  and  a  preliminarj  dis- 
tribution of  small  quantities  to  ever;  health  officer  and  physician 
indorsing  this  method  of  treatment  was  made  early  in  the  fall. 

About  20,000  of  these  outfits  have  thua  far  been  distributed 
and  they  are  supplied  to  every  health  officer  upon  hia  request 
therefor,  and  the  co-operation  of  every  health  officer  is  invited  to 
receive  six  outfits  from  the  Department  and  see  that  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  practicing  physicians  and  mid- wives  in  his 
locality. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  aee  that  every  professional  person  through- 
out this  State,  assisting  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  is  provided  with 
these  outfits  and  will  use  this  remedy  at  that  time. 

The  subject  is  a  matter  which  requires  some  education  and 
energy  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  all  the  parties  involved  in  its 
successful  distribution  in  order  to  supply  all  the  districts  of  the 
State,  and  for  this  reason  the  distribution  can  only  bo  made 
progressively. 

Its  initial  work  is  finished  and  its  progress  in  widening  stages 
of  preliminary  education  and  subsequent  supply  is  now  under 
way. 

DIVISION  OF  COHUninCABLB  DISEASES 
Inmtlgatioii  Work: 

The  investigation  work  of  this  Division  has  been  considerable. 
There  is  frequent  need  for  the  special  aid  to  localities  because 
of  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  an  outbreak,  especially  in  the  case 
of  eruptive  diseases,  so  that  expert  advice  has  been  necessary.  The 
cause  of  epidemics,  which,  as  with  typhoid  fever,  must  be  dis- 
covered to  control  them,  has  had  to  be  investigated;  prolonged 
epidemics  have  had  to  be  looked  after  and  aid  given  to  stop  their 
progress;  outside  authority  has  had  to  be  used  to  overcome  public 
indifference  or  opposition;  in  public  institutions  for  the  care  of 
children,  epidemics,  such  as  of  diphtheria,  have  had  to  have  spe- 
oally  scrupulous  care.  Impartial  aid  from  outside  a  community 
often  meets  with  acceptance  from  its  people,  which  is  sometimes 
lacking  or  rendered  with  indifference  toward  local  health  officers. 
By  personal  investigation  where  there  was  apecial  need,  and  by 
daily  communication  with  the  local  health  officers,  thia  Diviaion 
of  the  Department  haa  during  the  year  kept  a  hold  on  the  pre- 
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vailing  ootnmtmicable  dieeaBea  in  all  parts  oi  the  State  under  the 
Department's  jurisdiction. 

The  Department  has  also  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  local  health 
municipalitiee,  and  with  the  movements  of  communicable  diaeasee, 
by  the  required  report  of  health  officers  of  certain  of  these  diseases 
monthly,  and  of  others  such  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria, immediately  on  their  occurrmice,  along  with  specified  data 
regarding  the  source,  care,  precautions  and  the  like  appropriate 
for  each.  A  file  is  kept  of  these,  and  record,  by  means  of  which 
the  central  office  of  the  Department  is  kept  informed  of  health  con- 
ditions reflected  by  these  diseases  and  ready  here  and  there  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy.  By  these  records,  investigations  and  correspondence, 
the  Department  has  constantly  at  hand  a  memorandum  of  each 
municipality  as  to  its  transient  or  persistent  affection  with  these 
preventable  causes  of  sickness,  and  a  gauge  by  which  to  measure 
and  handle  each  case,  and  to  maintain  supervision  of  that  part  of 
the  State  which  is  under  its  supervision. 

Smallpox: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  epidemics  of  this  disease  were  in 
existence  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Middleburgh  and  surrounding 
towns  in  Schoharie  county,  a  large  number  of  cases  in  both  locali- 
ties. It  was  not  controlled  in  Amsterdam  until  a  smallpox  hospital 
was  established.  In  the  spring  there  was  a  considerable  outbreak 
of  smaUpox  in  Cortland  and  Homer ;  one  was  discovered  at  Bridge- 
port, Sullivan  county,  which  infected  other  localities;  also  at 
Whitestown,  near  0tica,  likewise  spreading  elsewhere.  During  the 
summer  there  was  little  prevalence.  In  the  fall  one  sick  with 
smallpox  came  to  North  Tonawanda  from  Canada,  and  there  re- 
sulted an  epidemic  which  still  continues  and  has  spread  to  Tona- 
wanda and  adjoining  towns,  not  less  than  fifty-seven  cases  having 
followed  this  first  case  in  all  these  places.  This  now  abating  out- 
break has  caused  a  good  deal  of  effort  and  outlay  to  control  by  the 
local  health  officers  and  the  State  Department. 

Smallpox  occurred  during  the  year  in  twenty-eight  counties,  the 
chief  places  of  prevalence  being  in  the  places  mentioned.  There 
has  been  a  record  of  461  cases  during  the  year,  all  but  nine  of 
which  were  outside  of  New  York  city.    The  number  last  year  waa 
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double  this.  In  several  inBtancee  outbreaks  were  initiated  from  a 
ease  imported  from  without,  although  for  the  most  part  the  spread 
was  from  our  own  infected,  often  unrecognized  as  such,  towns. 
The  disease  has  been  for  the  most  part  mild,  and  four  deaths  only 
have  occurred  from  it.  Much  vaccination,  our  only  recourse 
against  it,  has  been  effected.  Opposition  has  in  most  places  been 
inconsiderable. 

Tnbermloala: 

The  wort  of  controlling  this  most  important  of  all  preventable 
and  communicable  diseases  has  gone  forward  this  year  with  the 
same  earnestness  as  in  1908.  The  interest  of  the  public  has  been 
secured  in  many  localities;  it  has  been  stimulated  by  special 
tuberculosis  congresses  in  which  exhibits  pointed  out  graphically 
the  conditions  on  which  the  disease  depends  and  the  precautions 
to  prevent  its  spread,  with  public  meetings  addressed  by  those 
from  this  Department  and  by  local  physicians  and  persons  of  in- 
fluence have  constituted  the  line  of  work.  There  has  been  as  never 
before  organized  effort  to  control  tuberculosis.  The  best  people  in 
many  communities  are  combined  to  do  away  with  insanitary  dwell- 
ings, to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  by  frequent  visitation  to  keep 
the  affected  from  infecting  the  well;  dispensaries  are  maintained 
and  here  and  there  tuberculosis  hospitals  are  being  established. 
It  is  a  large  proposition  and  its  management  enters  far  into  the  life 
of  the  people,  but  its  conditions  are  all  being  taken  iip  with  a  wise 
understanding  and  with  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  eventual  good  result  is  certain. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  population  of  the  State  was 
6,000,000,  there  were  12,000  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
yearly ;  ten  years  ago,  to  7,000,000  population,  there  were  13,500 
deaths  yearly;  now,  in  8,500,000  population,  there  occur  14,000 
deaths.  While  the  actual  mortality  in  the  State  for  this  period  of 
years  has  shown  a  uniform  and  moderate  increase  yearly,  rising 
from  12,000  to  upwards  of  14,000,  the  mortality  relative  to  popu- 
lation has  decreased,  and  it  is  most  marked  in  these  later  years. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  200  deaths  every  year  to  100.000 
population;  ten  years  ago  it  was  but  littl©  less,  IS-S  deaths  for 
100,000  population;  this  year  it  is  160.    If  the  mortality  rate  of 
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the  decado  of  the  SOs  prevailed  now  there  would  have  been  17,000 
deaths  this  year  from  pulmonary  tubercuIoBiB,  instead  of  13,948. 

While  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  salvage  in  life, 
since  the  increment  of  population  has  been  doubtless  largely  from 
outside  and  of  healthy  material,  yet  some  of  it  may  fairly  he  givm 
to  improved  conditions.  The  uniformity  of  the  yearly  mortality, 
the  little  varying  toll  paid  month  by  month  to  this  large  cause  of 
prolonged  invalidism  and  death,  is  the  notable  fact,  and  the  need 
to  combat  it  is  just  as  urgent  as  ever.  The  average  yearly  re- 
ported mortality  for  twenty-five  years  is  13,200,  and  the  varia- 
tions from  the  average  have  always  been  inconsiderable. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  Department  this  year  was 
32,937,  which  is  a  ratio  of  2.4  living  to  one  death.  This  is  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  reported  cas^  over  last  year;  it  shows  bet- 
ter, more  complete,  reporting  of  living  cases.  This  is  a  gain  to- 
ward control.  There  are  certainly,  however,  many  yet  not  on 
record.  This  secnring  of  returns  is  one  of  the  distinct  accomplish- 
ments of  the  year.  It  is  comparatively  new,  having  been  only  of 
recent  years  undertaken  and  by  laws  of  1908  required.  Diffi- 
culties surround  the  securing  of  the  report  of  tuberculosis  which 
do  not  apply  to  other  communicable  diseases.  Having  it,  it  is 
possible  to  reach  each  with  instructions  to  sick  and  well,  and  some- 
times with  the  means  of  cure, 

Xylols  Fever:  ." 

There  was  no  large  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  year. 
Of  outbreaks  there  were  some  and  of  persistence  in  localities  for 
years  having  an  excess  of  typhoid  fever  there  were  some.  At  Cape 
Vincent  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  taking  it*  water  supply 
therefrom,  a  rather  abrupt  outbreak  occurred  in  March ;  there  were 
sixteen  cases  in  a  population  of  1,200,  with  three  deaths.  At  Clay- 
ton, further  down  the  river,  this  disease  became  excessive  in 
March.  The  water  of  this  river,  which  is  of  immense  volume  and 
by  laboratory  test  pure,  is  unfit  to  drink  raw,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly found  true,  as  the  sewage,  though  greatly  diluted,  carries 
much  of  the  time  typhoid  bacilli  under  conditions  favoring  their 
prolonged  vitality. 

At  East  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  fifty  cases  occurred  in  a  set- 
tlement of  laborers;  a  number  of  workmen  in  a  marble  quarry  at 
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Wingdale,  Dutchess  ootmty,  were  affected  with  typhoid  fever,  scmie 
of  whom  found  their  wa;  to  hospitals  ia  New  York;  at  Coopen- 
tomn  there  was  a  cooaiderablo  outbreak;  Newbur^  had  mncb 
^pboid  fever  in  the  falL  Of  other  places,  where  there  was  special 
prevalence,  were  Anbum,  Lockport,  Walden,  Camden,  Kichmond- 
ville,  Coeymans,  Hector.  In  the  absence  of  a  serious  epidemic 
the  mortality  was  lower  than  in  1908,  1,300  deaths  in  the  twelve 
months,  December  to  December.  This  is  a  low  rate  of  fourteen 
per  100,000  population.  The  urban  rate  was  thirteen,  the  rural 
fifteen.  The  average  number  of  deaths  yearly  from  typhoid  fever 
for  twenty-years  has  been  1,600.  The  reported  caeee  for  the  year 
were  7,^1,  six  cases  to  one  death. 

Every  case  of  typhoid  fever  is  made  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
investigation,  or  should  be.  The  causes  are  not  always  clear,  but 
no  disease  is  more  needlees,  especially  in  connnunities  having  a 
controllable  water  supply.  In  recent  time  numbers  of  c<Hi8picu- 
ously  typhoid  fever  towns  have  been  delivered  from  this  chronic 
infection  by  pnrifying  the  water  supplied  to  them.  There  are  still 
some  where  the  public  aentimeat  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  cor- 
rective point. 

DIpkthcria: 

In  New  York  city  16,186  cases  of  diphtheria  were  reported, 
and  4,600  in  the  rest  of  the  State  in  the  twelve  months  to  Decem- 
ber of  this  year,  which,  as  also  the  mortality,  is  a  little  smaller 
than  in  1908.  In  the  metropcJis  there  were  thirty-eight  deaths 
per  100,000  population,  in  rural  towns  less  than  ten.  The  ratio 
of  deaths  to  reported  cases  in  the  city  of  Kew  York  was  as  one  to 
ten;  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  with  undoubtedly  less  perfect  re- 
turns, the  lethality  was  mnch  greater.  The  entire  urban  mortality 
from  diphtheria  was  thirty-two  per  100,000  population,  the  moi^ 
tality  of  smaller  cities  being  lees  than  twenty.  All  of  which  shows 
that  diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  large  cities.  There  was  no  note- 
worthy epidemic  of  diphtheria  prevalent  during  the  year  and  the 
mortality  is  almost  the  lowest  on  record.  The  decreasing  number 
of  deaths  is  mostly  due  to  the  extending  larger  use  of  antJtoxin, 
its  early  employment  for  the  sick,  and  the  use  of  it  to  immunize 
die  wdl. 
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One  of  the  difficnlties  health  officers  have  to  contend  with  in  the 
management  of  diphtheria,  and  one  liable  to  escape  their  atten- 
tion, is  the  occurrence  of  so-called  germ  cases ;  those  in  which,  in 
possibly  exceedingly  mild  cases  that  are  overlooked  frtsn  laci  of 
clinical  symptoms,  or  where  in  persons  who  have  been  attemdants 
upon  the  sick  but  in  no  way  affected  themsdves,  the  bacilli  of 
diphtheria  exist  in  the  throat;  these  may  continue  to  exist  there 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  as  long  as  they  do,  reader 
the  subject  infectious.  On  these  antitoxin  has  no  effect,  its  po- 
tency being  only  in  the  control  of  the  disease.  The  prolonged  iso- 
lation that  8e«ns  necessary  for  such  individuals  is  one  of  the  hard- 
ships of  diphtheria. 

ScatM  Fwm: 

There  was  a  continuance  of  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  from 
1908,  which  lasted  through  the  first  half  of  the  year ;  since  it  has 
diminished.  There  were  reported  some  22,000  cases,  of  which 
15,000  occurred  prior  to  midsummer.  The  decrease  has  been 
altogether  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  reports  but  half  the 
number  of  cases  of  1908.  It  has  continued  being  distributed  over 
die  State  at  large  and  indeed  more  cases  occurred  outside  of  the 
metropolis  than  in  last  year.  It  has  been  mostly  mild,  so  mild 
that  often  it  eludes  diagnosis.  The  mortality  has  fallen  to  less 
than  1,200  for  the  year,  which  is  500  less  than  in  1908.  The  rural 
mortality  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 


This  caused  a  few  more  deaths  than  in  1908;  it  caused  more 
deaths  than  scarlet  fever.  There  were  about  50,000  cases  of  it 
reported,  those  in  New  York  city  being  less  than  in  1906.  The 
ratio  of  deaths  was  1  to  40  cases  reported,  which  is  one-half  the 
lethality  of  scarlet  fever  for  the  year. 

Ccrebro-Sfinal  Hrataicltli: 

Of  this  482  eases  hare  been  reported,  356  being  from  New 
York  city.  They  have  been  for  the  most  part  sporadic.  There 
were  416  deaths.  The  use  of  the  Flezner  serum  against  it  has 
not  become  general.     The  certainty  of  the  diagnosis  in  all  cases 
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IE  not  perfect ;  tlie  use  of  the  serum,  which  is  to  a  degree  experi- 
mental, has  not  been  desired  save  ia  cases  determined  by  a  bac- 
teriolc^cal  diagnosis  made  by  test  of  the  spinal  fluid  in  suspected 
cases.  In  some  instancea  it  has  been  found  that  so-called  cases 
were  of  tubercular  meningitis. 

Acute  Asteiiw  PoUomyeUtis: 

There  is  reason  to  place  this  among  communicable  diseases,  since 
there  is  certain  evidence  that  it  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  that  it  prevails  in  the  form  of  local  epi- 
demics. No  one  has  yet  discovered  the  disease-germ  causing  it. 
Its  virus  operates  upon  the  central  nervous  system,  producing  an 
acuta  inflammation  and  localizing  either  on  the  anterior  horns  or 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  on  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  and  may 
eventuate  in  what  is  known  as  infantile  paralysis.  The  area  of 
its  epidemic  extent  is  limited  and  it  appears  not  readily  trans- 
ported from  this  area,  although,  its  subjects,  mostly  children,  con- 
tract it  by  coming  into  this  area.  Small  epidemics  have  from 
time  to  time  occurred,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State;  one  of  not 
small  extent  in  and  about  New  York  developed  two  years  ago. 
This  year  a  not  inconsiderable  outbreak  developed  in  the  early  fall 
in  the  region  about  Gouverneur,  ending  in  October.  Earnest  in- 
vestigation of  the  disease  is  being  given,  its  importance  being  not 
so  much  in  its  fatality  as  in  the  unfortunate  paralytic  results  that 
may  attend  and  follow  it 
PtUagni: 

This  has  in  recent  time  attracted  attention  from  its  prevalence 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  in  the  southern  statps  and  Illinois,  It 
has  heretofore  been  recognized  chiefly  in  Southern  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  epidemic.  It  is  a  chronic  disease,  with  an  extended 
period  of  languor  and  physical  depression,  various  disturbances  of 
the  alimentary  organs  accompanied  with  nervous  disorders,  and 
affections  of  the  skin,  the  subject  finally  dying  from  a  condition  of 
marasmus.  The  cause  for  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  con- 
sumption of  damaged  maize,  but  on  this  in  more  recent  time  doubt 
has  been  thrown.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  recognized  in  this 
State,  save  as  occasionally  in  the  discovery  of  Italian  sailors  af- 
fected with  it 
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A  death  waa  reported  from  it  in  the  November  Bulletin,  the 
subject  being  a  resident  of  Ststen  Island,  but  on  further  inquiry 
it  has  appeared  to  have  heen  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning  of  another 
sort  Whether  the  results  of  future  study  will  be  such  ae  to  place 
it  among  the  epidemic  and  communicable  diseases  is  possibly  yet 
to  be  determined. 

Ophtbalmia  Heonatonun: 

This  has  been  placed  in  the  list  of  diseases  of  which  Health 
Officers  are  required  to  make  report;  forty  cases  have  been  re- 
ported, no  report  upon  it  from  New  York  city  being  included. 

This  is  the  first  entire  year  of  work  in  this  direction.  It  has 
been  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  saving  new-bom  children  from 
a  disease  which  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  blindness.  The  dis- 
ease is  not  common ;  it  is  infrequent  enough  to  occur  but  few 
times  or  possibly  not  at  all  in  the  experience  of  the  average  phy- 
sician. A  suitable  prophylactic  applied  to  the  eyes  at  birth  will 
prevent  its  development.  Securing  its  report  is  only  a  step 
towards  affecting  its  control.  The  chief  work  upon  it  this  year  by 
the  Department  has  been  to  induce  physicians  and  mid-wives  to 
habitually  and  uniformly  use  preventive  measures  on  the  eyes  of 
every  new-bom  child  with  which  they  have  to  do.  Pledge  cards 
to  do  this  have  during  the  year  been  sent  to  every  practising 
physician  in  the  State  outside  of  New  York  city,  and  to  every 
mid-wife  whose  name  could  be  secured.  Return  poslal  cards  to 
this  end  have  been  sent  to  6,353  physicians  and  to  157  mid-wives; 
3,702  of  the  former  and  56  of  the  latter  have  thus  far  signed  this 
pledge.  This  work  has  received  general  commendation  from  the 
medical  profession  in  whatever  comment  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  return  of  the  pledge  cards. 

There  has  also  been  placed  on  the  certificates  of  birth  a  question 
as  to  whether  ophthalmia  prophylaxis  has  been  used  in  the  eyes  of 
the  child  whose  birth  is  reported.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  keep 
constantly  before  the  obstetrician  this  measure.'  Physicians  will 
not  misinterpret  this  as  an  official  demand  or  as  an  interference 
with  individual  judgment  as  to  treatment,  when  they  reflect  upon 
the  importance  of  the  uniform  and  routine  use  of  a  procedure 
which  will  prevent  a  grave  disease.     During  the  year  a  prophy- 
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lactic  outfit  conaisting  of  a  solation  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  ap- 
paratus and  directions  for  its  use,  bas  been  prepared  and  a  large 
itnmber  sent  to  health  officers  for  gratuitous  distribution  to  ever; 
obstetrician. 

DinSIOH  OF  PVBUCITT  AXD  KDUCATION 

MontUr  BuIMIil: 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  baa  been  ieaued  r^ularly  during  1909, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  circulation  of  nearly  10,000  copies  per  month. 
It  has  not  only  been  the  means  of  familiarizing  the  citizens  of 
the  State  with  the  important  work  of  the  Department,  conceived 
and  carried  out  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
public  health,  but  has  also  exerted  a  very  valuable  educative  in- 
fluence and  is  arousing  an  increasing  intelligent  interest  in  pub- 
lic and  personal  hygiene.  The  Department's  bulletin  takes  high 
rank  among  publications  of  this  character  and  is  frequently 
quoted  by  the  public  press. 

drcnlan: 

The  circulars  on  the  common  communicable  diseases  issued  by 
this  Division  have  been  in  constant  demand.  The  records  show 
that  ainoe  the  circulars  were  written,  their  distribution  has  been 
as  follows: 

Circulars  to  health  <^&cers:  On  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
5,000;  eerebroflpinal  meningitis,  5,000;  diphtheria,  5,000;  small- 
pox, 5,000;  typhoid  fever,  5,000;  tuberculosis,  5,000;  on  the 
diagnosis  of  smallpox,  2,000. 

Circulars  for  use  in  families  in  which  communicable  disease 
exisia :  Diphtheria,  75,000 ;  tuberculosis,  100,000 ;  typhoid  fever, 
100,000;  measles,  150,000;  scarlet  fever,  100,000;  disinfection, 
100,000;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  25,000. 

Some  of  these  circulars  have  been  printed  in  Italian,  as  fol- 
lows: Diphtheria,  20,000;  scarlet  fever,  20,000;  typhoid  fever. 
20,000;  consumption,  20,000;  measles,  20,000;  smallpox,  20,000. 

The  following  circulars  have  been  issued  for  general  distribu- 
tion: Vaccination,  5,000;  on  the  care  of  vaccination,  5,000;  four- 
page  card  folder  on  consumption,  175,000;  tuberculosis  posters, 
1,500;  ophthalmia  meonatorum,  20,000;  directions  to  mid-wivos, 
20,000 ;  the  teacher  and  communicable  disease,  25,000 ;  the  filthy 
fly,  25,000 ;  care  of  milk  in  the  home,  1,000. 
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Aiuiua  S«iiit«T7  ConfftteoM: 

The  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  Sanitary  Officers  of  (he  State 
of  New  York  was  held  at  Rochester  on  November  10th,  11th  and 
12tb,  and  was  an  unqualified  succees.  There  wSb  a  very  large 
registration  of  health  officers,  who  listened  with  marked  attention 
and  much  profit  to  the  able  addresses  given  by  the  distinguished 
speakers  whose  names  appear  on  the  following  program: 

Wednbsdat,  Novemdeb  10,  2;30  P.  H. 


Address  of  Welcome  bjr  Mftyor  H.  H.  Bdgerton. 

Reply  b;  Eugene  H.  Porter,  MJ).,  State  CommiaBioner  of  Health. 

New  Methods  in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Iiifeetioui  DisekKS.  Williftm 
S.  Magill,  M.D.,  Director  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Albany. 

Public  Health  Work  in  Ohio.  Charles  O.  Probst,  M.D.,  Secretary  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Influence  of  Trades  oa  Disease.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statisticua, 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

8:00  P.  u. 

Public  Health  Problena.    Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.D. 

The  People's  Intereat  in  Public  Health.  Rush  Rbees,  LL.D.,  Pr«Bident 
Unii'ersitr  of  Bocheeter.  , 

Shall  We  Continue  or  Shall  We  Abate  the  Sewage  PoUutdon  of  StreamsT 
Prof.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

THUBBDAT,   NOVEMBKB    11,    ID  A.   H. 

A  School  for  Sanitarians.  Jacob  O.  Schurman,  LL-D,,  President  Cornell 
University. 

The  Public  Health  Law.  Mr.  Alee  H.  Seymour,  Secretary,  Statie  Department 
of  Health. 

The  Begistration  of  Tuberculosis.  Marshall  L.  Price,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Mary- 
land State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Cornell  Sanitary  Laboratoiy.  Prof.  H.  N.  Ogden,  C.E.,  Special 
AsRi«tant  Engineer,  State  Department  of  Health. 

8:00  P.  U. 

Prophylaxis  of  Communicable  Diseases.  William  A.  Howe,  M.D.,  Medical 
Expert,  State  Department  of  Health. 

The  Work  of  a  City  Health  Department.  D.  M.  Totman,  U.D.,  Health 
Officer,  Syracuse. 

The  Organization  of  a  City  Health  Department.  Qeorge  W.  Ooler,  M.  D, 
Health  Officer,  BocheBt«r. 

The  Work  of  a  Health  Officer.  Montgomery  E.  Leary,  MD.,  Health  Officer, 
Town  GatM. 

County  Sanitary  Organisations.  O.  3.  Hallenbeck,  Health  Officer,  Oanaa- 
daigiu. 
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TKIBAY,  NOTEllHEB    12,    10  A.  u. 

Wluit  the  Federal  Government  is  Doing  for  Public  Health.  Snrgtoii' 
General  Walter  A.  Wjmui,  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hoapital  Bervice. 

The  InreBtigatiou  of  a  Typhoid  Epidemic.  PaBsed  Aset.  Surgeon  L.  L. 
Lumodea,  U.  8.  Public  Health  and  Uarine  Hospital  Service. 

ViUl  StaUiUci.  Ciimj  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Chief  Statistician,  U.  B.  Ceniui 
Bureau. 

2;30  P.  M. 

Benioate  of  Soda  in  Food.    Daniel  R.  Lucas,  M.D.,  New  York  aty. 

The  Control  of  a  Milk  Supply.    Prof.  H.  A.  Harding,  Genera. 

The  Prevention  of  Oj^thalmia  Neonatorum.     F.  Park  Lewis,  H.D.,  Buffalo. 

School  of  Suitair  Sdence  at  Comell  Univettltr: 

The  course  of  lectures  on  sanitary  science  and  public  hygiene 
offered  to  the  students  of  Comell  University  through  the  coKtpera- 
tion  of  the  University  authorities  and  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  was  carried  out  according  to  schedule  during 
the  spring  and  summer  terms  of  the  coll^;e  year  1908-9,  and  the 
fall  term  of  the  session  1909-10. 

The  attendance  of  students  at  these  lectures  wa^^  remarkable, 
taxing  the  available  accommodations.  Grateful  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  lecturers  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  students  at  the  request  of  this  Department,  men  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  their  respective  fields  as  sanitary  engi- 
neer, statistician,  publicist,  etc.,  have  no  official  connection  with 
the  Department,  and  have  given  their  time  and  services  to  the 
cause  of  public  health  without  recompense.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
through  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  sanitary  science  at  Cornell 
University,  the  State  of  New  York  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
University  to  ofEer  some  sort  of  compensation  for  such  valuable 
services. 

The  list  of  lecturers  and  lectures  for  the  first  term  of  the  course 
for  1909-10  is  as  follows: 

October  5.  Introductory  lecture,  outlining  &eld  and  subject -matter  of  the 
course.    President  J.  G.  Schunnan. 

October  7.  The  History  of  Therapeutics,  showing  the  barbarism  of  ancient 
methods  of  hygiene  and  medical  knowledge.     Dr.  O,  W.  CJoler. 

October  12.  Public  Health  .Administration  in  General.  Dr.  Eugene  B. 
Porter. 

October  14.  Stiite  Control  of  Certftin  Specified  DiseaBes  and  InsauitaTy 
Conditions.     Dr.  Eugene  H.   Porter. 

October  19.  The  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Heredity  to  Public  Health. 
Professor  8.  H.  Gage. 
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October  21.    Cost  of  Defective  Public  Health.    Professor  J.  W.  Jwks. 

October  26.  Governmental  Control  Over  Preventable  DiBeaaes.  Profeftior 
JenlcB. 

October  26.    Standarda  of  Living  and  Public  Health.    Professor  Jenks. 
.  Xovember  2.     Personal   Hygiene  anil   Public   Health.     Professor  Jenke. 

November  4.     Prolongation  of  Human  Life.     ProfeHsor  W.   F.  Willcox. 

November  8.    The  Clasaification  of  Causes  of  Dealth.     Proteeaor  WiUcox. 

November  11.  IXseaae  and  Its  Problems  for  Philanthropy.  Profesjor  F.  A. 
Fetter. 

November  IB.  HealtJi  and  Its  Promotion  by  Philanthropy.  Professor 
Fetter. 

Novembef  18.    The  Birth  Rate.     Professor  Willcox. 

November  23.     Marriage  and  Divorce.     Professor  Wilkox. 

November  30,     The  Nature  of  Disease.     Dean  V.  A.  Moore. 

December  2.    Micro-Organ iems  and  Their  Relation  to  Disease.    Dean  Moore. 

£>eoeinber  T.    Diseases  of  Animals  Transmissible  to  Man.    Dean  Moore. 

December  0.  The  Influence  of  Mind  Upon  Private  and  Public  Health. 
Professor  E.  B.  Hcbraier. 

December  14.  Problems  of  Life  and  Health  in  Industry.  Fredaridc  L. 
Hoffman. 

December  16.     Insanity  and  Public  Health.     Dr.  W.  L.  Russell. 

December  21.  Diphtheria  Antitoxin  and  Its  Preparation.  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
MagilL 

Addreisea  mnd  Lectuies: 

In  furtherance  of  its  edueatiooal  policy,  the  Commissioner  and 
members  of  the  Department  have  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  year  addressed  public  meetinga  and  gatheringa  of  medical 
men.  Some  of  these  addresses  have  been  on  various  aspects  of 
public  health  work,  some  have  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  local 
sanitary  problems,  and  a  large  number  have  been  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  which  is  being 
waged  throughout  the  State  under  the  joint  auspices  of  this  De- 
partment and  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

DIVISION  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS 

The  total  reported  mortality  for  1909  was  140,261,  which 
based  upon  an  estimated  population  of  8,699,643,  shows  the  death 
rate  to  have  been  16.1  per  1,000  population,  as  compared  with 
16.3  for  1908.  There  was  but  very  little  difference  in  the  urban 
and  rural  death  rate. 

There  were  203,656  births  reported,  which  is  503  lej=s  than 
the  number  reported  for  1908,  and  the  birth  rate  dropped  from 
23.8|  to  2.'3.3  in  1900.  Tlie  decrease  in  births  was  due  no  doubt 
to  the  large  decrease  in  marriages  occurring  in  1908  as  compared 
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with  1907,  the  net  decrease  in  the  repstratian  diBtricts  in  the 
State  being  19,104,  or  20.7  per  cent. 

Complete  returns  oi  marriages  occorring  in  the  State  during 
1909  are  still  lacking  at  the  Department,  but  reports  received 
from  the  county  clerks  indicate  that  there  were  about  80,000,  as 
compared  with  92,421  in  1907  and  73,317  in  1908. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  causes  13,996  deaths.  In  1908  there 
were  14,347,  and  the  year  before  14,431.  While  there  was  a  de 
crease  in  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  from  167.5  in  1908  to 
160.3  in  1909,  the  percentage  of  all  deaths  due  to  tuberculous 
remains  nearly  stationary  — 10.0. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  during  which  the  population 
of  the  State  has  increased  from  6,600,000  to  8,600,000,  there  have 
been  330,000  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  —  a  yearly 
average  of  13,200. 

The  urban  mortality  from  tuberculosis  during  1909  was  176 
per  100,000  population,  and  the  rural  120. 

There  were  2,112  deaths  from  tuberculosis  other  than  pulmo- 
nary, viz.:  Laryngeal,  127;  meningeal,  1,113;  abdominal,  390; 
Potts  disease,  9"2 ;  tuberculoua  abscess,  27;  general  tuberculosis, 
165;  other  tubercular  diseases,  207,  making  a  total  of  16,117 
deaths  from  tuberculosis,  or  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  oc- 
curring in  this  State. 

Pneumonia  caused  9,4:;'3  deaths,  796  more  than  in  1908.  In- 
fluenza was  gi^■en  as  the  cause  of  1,122  deaths.  From  other  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  there  were  11,406  deaths. 

Cancer  caused  7,060  deaths,  which  is  an  increase  of  406  over 
the  reported  mortality  for  1908.  The  iirban  death  rate  was  78 
per  100,000  population,  and  tbe  rural  86.  In  1908  it  was  74 
and  79,  and  in  1907  it  was  76  and  77,  respectively.  The  aver- 
age yearly  deaths  from  cancer  during  the  past  25  years  is  4,227, 
the  reported  mortality  having  increased  from  1,887  in  1885  to 
7,034  in  1909,  and  the  death  rate  has  increased  from  33.6  to  80.0 
per  100,000  population. 

Brights  disease  caused  9,393  deaths  —  6,743  urban  and  2,650 
rural  —  an  increase  of  871  over  1908, 

Violence  was  the  cause  of  9,232  deaths  —  6,794  urban  and 
2,438  rural.     The  rate  of  deaths  per  100,000  population  in  the 
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two  social  clBsses  was  nearly  identical  — 107  and  104.    Tlie  total 
number  was  about  the  same  as  in  1908  (9,163). 

There  were  1,494  deaths  bj  suicide,  which  is  12  lees  than  in 
1908,  and  279  more  than  occurred  in  1907.  The  chief  modes  of 
death  were  from  firearms,  412;  poisoning,  341,  and  asphyxia, 
308.    There  were  62  suicides  from  drowning  and  201  by  han^^ng. 

The  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  was  1,315,  which  is  60  less 
than  in  1908.  The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  is  the  lowest 
ever  recorded  in  the  Stat^  being  15.0  per  100,000  population. 

There  were  7,873  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  imder  two 
years  of  age  —  1,23S  leas  than  in  1908,  and  1,940  less  than  in 
1907.    Of  these  deaths,  85  per  cent  were  urban. 

The  childhood  mortality  was  a  little  under  that  of  1908,  die 
saving  being  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  mostly  in  the  urban 
population.  Compared  with  ld07  the  decrease  is  more  marked, 
about  2,000  fewer  deaths  occurring  under  one  year  of  age  — 
principally  in  the  urban  mortality.  The  mortality  between  one 
and  five  years  of  age  shows  no  material  change. 

Diphtheria  continues  to  be  an  urban  disease,  the  mortality  in 
Greater  New  York  being  38  per  100,000  population,  and  the  con- 
tinued rate  in  all  of  the  cities  was  little  less  (32),  while  in  rural 
parts  of  the  State  there  were  bat  10  deaths  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. The  total  mortality  from  diphtheria  was  2,313,  w^ich  is 
slightly  under  that  of  1908. 

■    There  were  1,205  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  and  1,272  from 
measles. 

Cerebro-Bpinol  meningitis  caused  485  deatbs. 

The  total  mortality  from  epidemic  diseases  was  9,049,  or  6.5 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  Including  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis,  there  were  32,468  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases, 
ot  23.0  per  cent  of  all  deaths. 

Old  age  mortality  is  increased  by  1,578  as  compared  with  that 
of  1908  —  48,^98  deaths,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total, 
having  occurred  at  and  over  the  age  of  aixty. 
Keepectfully  submitted, 

EUGENE  H.  PORTER, 

Staie  Commissioner  of  Hedlfh 
Fehruary  15,  1910 
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D1SBDBSEMENT8  FOB  THE  F18OAI.  Y&AB  EnDIKO  SeFTBMBBK 

30,  1909 
Division  of  AdmiiUslraiion 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.D.,  Commiasioner $4,500  00 

Alec  H.  Seymour,  secretary 3,000  00 

Fenimore  D.  Beagle,  chief  clerk  and  registrar. . . .  2,400  OC 

Edward  C.  Keanj,  stenographer 1,500  00 

Marion  L.  Peters,  stenographer 1,080  00 

Harry  Crotty,  page 480  00 


$12,960  00 


Division  of  Engineering 

Theodore  Horton,  chief  engineer $4,600  00 

H.  B.  Cleveland,  principal  assistant  engineer ....  2,400  00 

Henry  N.  Ogden,  special  assistant  engineer 1,385  00 

Chaa.  A.  Holmquist,  assistant  engineer 1,250  00 

Henry  W.  Taylor,  assistant  engineer 158  33 

Homer  L.  Higley,  stenographer 1,080  00 


$10,723  33 

IHvision  of  Vital  Staiistics 

Charles  E.  Thompson,  clerk $1,600  00 

A.  K  Cole,  clerk 1,500  00 

William  A.  Wallace,  clerk 1,600  00 

Jeremiah  Qrogan,  jr.,  clerk 1,200  00 

Ella  H.  Porter,  clerk 900  00 

Eae  Samuels,,  clerk 690  00 

Meta  E.  Mills,  clerk 720  00 

Anna  B.  Byrne,  clerk 810  00 
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Eleanore  C.  Gibb,  junior  clerk. 
Eatelle  Jarvis,  junior  clerk. . . . 


Division  of  Communicahle  Diseases 

*Jobn  T.  Wheeler,  M.D.,  director 

Wm.  A.  Howe,  M.D.,  director 

Cora  Partridge,  clerk 

Alice  M,  Fuller,  stenographer 


TSUPOBABT  EHFI.OTBEB 

Minnie  S.  Warner,  clerk 

Cecelia  Martin,  stenographer , 

Ruth  Van  Noy,  stenographer 

Helen  McQaide,  telephone  operator 


Abtuozih  Labobatobt 

Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.D.,  director $3,208  20 

Mott  C.  Cunningham,  bacteriologist GOO  00 

Wm.  S.  Magill,  M.D.,  .bacteriologist 330  64 

I.  H.  Lindsay,  clerk l,-200  00 

Grace  McCuUom,  stenographer fiOO  00 

Mrs.  J.   Cruickshank,  cleaner 480  00 

Mrs.  Fannie  Mainster,  cleaner 465  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Schadler,  cleaner 198  00 

Margaret  Hill,  cleaner 3(>0  00 

Jennie  A.  Marsh,  cleaner 392  00 

Charles  Schadler,  stableman 600  00 

Walter  Keynolds,  assistant  stableman 480  00 


»570  00 
570  00 

♦9,960  00 

294 
900 
850 

00 
33 
00 
61 

»2,303 

00 

$85 
166 
50 
64 

32 
66 
00 

on 

$365 

98 

$8,913  90 
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Disbursements  1908-09 

Oct.,       1908.  Sundries $411  60 

Salaries 803  16 

$1,214  76 

1,780  00 


Nov.,     1908.  Sundries $944  84 

Salaries 835  16 


Dec,      1908.  Sundries $260  51 

Salaries 843  16 


Jan.,      1909.  Sundries $373  94 

Salaries 848  16 


Feb.,      1909.  Sundries $700  76 

Salaries 698  16 


Mar.,     1909.  Sundries $1,166  15 

Salaries 698  16 


April,    1909.  Sundries $585  74 

Salaries 698  16 

May,      1909.  Sundries $705  42 

Salaries 698  16 

June,     1909.  Sundries $354  36 

,  Salaries 698  16 

July,     1909.  Sundries $837  20 

Salaries 698  16 

Au^.,     1909.  Sundries $496  20 

Salaries 903  80 


1909.  Sundries $2,050  78 

Salaries 491  50 


1,103  67 


$18,001  40 
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Leonard  M.  Wacliter,  chemist $2,100  00 

A.  J.  Slack,  asaiataDt  chemist 990  00 

W.  G.  Fellows,  aBsistant  bacteriologist 940  00 

Blanche  C.  Vose,  cleaner 480  00 

T.  G.  ConMin,  laborer 560  00 

H.  C.  Kniffen,  laborer 120  00 

$5,190  00 

Disbursemenis 

Oct.,       1908.  Sondries $67  45 

Salaries 410  00 

$477  45 

Nov.,     1908.  Sundries $138  73 

Salaries 410  00 

548  73 

Dec.,      1908.  Sundries $48  98 

Salaries 470  00 

518  98 

Jan.,      1909.  Sundries $34  86 

Salaries 470  00 

504  86 

Feb.,      1909.  Sundries $460  34 

Salaries 435  00 

895  34 

Mar.,     1909.  Sundries $79  49 

Salaries 435  00 

514  49 

April,    1909.  Sundries $94  46 

Salaries 435  00 

529  46 

May,     1909.  Snndries $1,381  59 

Salaries 435  00 

1,796  59 

June,     1909.  SundriM $30  40 

Salaries 435  00 

465  40 
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July,     1909.  Simdrjea $726  83 

Salaries 435  00 

$1,161  83 

Aug.,     1909.  Sundries $55  23 

Salaries 455  00 


Sept,    1909.  Sundries $1,711  61 

Salaries 365  00 


$9,999  97 


Cakobb  Laboratobt 

H.  R.  Gaylord,  M.D.,  director $3,208  26 

Q.  H.  A.  Clowes,  chemist 2,291  63 

Gary  N.  Calkins,  biologist 300  00 

F.  W.  Baeslack,  assistant  biologist 800  00 

C.  A.  Maclay,  secretary 825  00 

D.  Averill,  assistant  in  photo-chemistry 8^  00 

F.  A.  Payne,  janitor 360  00 

Edward  Kempkes,  laborer 100  00 

M.  Wsiier,  laborer 58  00 

Jesse  McCarney,  laborer 307  00 

Jfls.  Duff,  laborer 87  50 

Chss.  M.  Stuart,  laborer. 52  60 

Guy  Owen,  laborer 390  00 

Arthur  Johnson,  laborer 150  00 

Fred  West,  laborer. 4.50  00 

Ed.   Sears,   laborer 646  00 


$10,867  89 


Disbursements 

Oct.,      1908.  Sundries $777  77 

Salaries 1,053  49 

$1,831  26 

Nov.,     1908.  Sundries $669  61 

Salaries 1,099  49 

1,769  10. 
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Deo.,      1908.  Sundries $882  ?8 

Salariej 1,076  99 

»1,959  77 

Jan.,      1909.  Sundries $584  32 

Salaries 966  99 

1,641  31 

Feb.,      1909.  Sundries $545  17 

Salaries 956  99 

1,502  16 

Mar.,     1909.  Sundries $546  90 

Salaries 956  99 

1,502  89 

April,    1909.  Sundries $455  23 

Salaries 969  99 

1,425  22 

May,     1909.  Sundries $559  38 

Salaries 972  99 

1,532  37 

June,     1909.  Sundries $847  09 

Salaries 581  33 

1,429  02 

July,     1909.  Sundries $492  21 

Salaries 872  99 

1,365  20 

Aug.,     1909.  Sundries $447  42 

Salaries 872  99 

1,320  41 

$17,178  71 

Investioatioks 
Monlhly  Expendiiures 

October,  1908 $787  10 

November,  1908 520  87 

December,  1908 1,031  80 

.Tamiary,  1909 717  42 

February,  1909 362  95 

March,  1909 270  93 
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April,  1909 $400  64 

May,  1909 135  86 

June,  1909 252  68 

Julj,  1909 1,254  01 

August,  1909 1,090  70 

September,  1909 1,111  11 

«7,9^  06 

Disbursements 

Annual  conference  of  sanitary  officers $1,129  40 

Investigation  of  public  water  supplies,  stream  pol- 
lution, etc 1,580  47 

Investigation  of  sanitary  condition  of  summer  re- 
sorts    1,085  29 

Investigation  of  shellfisli  grounds 539  12 

Investigation  of  sight  and  hearing  of  school  chil- 
dren   516  06 

Investigation  of  public  milk  supplies 309  50 

Investigation  of  proposed  sites  for  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals    297  85 

Investigation  of  smoke  nuisance  on  Staten  Island.  183  49 
Miscellaneous    investigations  —  public     nuisances. 


$7,942  06 


Office  Expenses 
Mordkly  Expenditwes 

October,  1908 $1,702  36 

November,  1908 614  59 

December,  1908 918  92 

January,  1909 541  53 

February,  1909 599  18 

March,  1909 719  49 

April,  1909 1,445  18 

May,  1909 845  13 

June,  1909 728  45 
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July,  1909 $474  73 

August,  1909 580  80 

September,  1909 313  26 


$9,483  61 

DisbwtemeTUa 
Printing — publication  of  monthly  bulletin,  blanks 

for  registration  of  vital  etatisticB,  etc $6,019  66 

Filing  cases  and  office  supplies 1,966  63 

Books  and  subscriptions 271  89 

Telephone  service 744  38 

Telegraph  service 481  05 

$9,483  61 

Division  of  Ei^neering  —  instruments,  books,  f ur^ 

niture  and  office  supplies $1,000  48 

Printing  marriage  record  blanks,  registers  and  in- 
dex books  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter 

742  of  the  Laws  of  1907 $2,300  9S 

Postage $3,900  00 

Expressage,  freight,  etc 2,080  43 


$4,980  43 
SopPBESsioH  Off  Epidemics  of  Smallpox  and  Other  Cok- 

TAfllODS  AND  InfEOTIODS  DISEASES 

Monthly  ExpendiUires 

October,  1908 $125  30 

November,  1908 602  00 

December,  1908 734  08 

January,  1909 1,163  06 

February,  1909 458  37 

March,  1909 388  57 
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April,  1900 $1,220  38 

May,  1909 965  79 

June,  1909 813  94 

July,  1909 561  29 

Augu«,  1909 296  15 

Scpteoller,  1909 324  11 

t7,652   04 

Dishursemenis 

Prjntiug  and  supplies $1,773  36 

Services  and  expenses  of  medical  experts,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  F.  0.  Ourlis  1,992  94 

Dr.  Hills  Cole 900  00 

Dr.  Wallace  Clark 157  21 

Dr.  C.  W.  Crispell 479  30 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Bibbins 136  40 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Mann 56  60 

Dr.  W.  H.  Oonuellj 44  35 

Dr.  Edward  Clark 72  87 

Dr.  E.  n.  Hullon 23  60 

Dr.  B.  W.  Sherwood 11  40 

Dr.  O.  W.  Peck 13  32 

Dr.  A.  O.  Wilding 84  70 

Dr.  John  B.  Hubor 1,032  88 

Dr.  Z.  F.  Dunning 23  00 

Dr.  Jno.  W.  lo  Seur 60  00 

Dr.  W.  B.  Gibson 14  87 

Dr.  E.  S.  Willard 39  94 

Dr.  n.  A.  Eastman 14  00 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Adriance 26  00 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Booth 25  00 

C.  W.  Fetherolf 500  00 

Paul  Bernhardt 160  00 

Geo.  A.  Dee] 11  50 


$7,662  04 
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Ophthalmia  Nsonatobdu 
Funuabing  local  health  officers  with  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  outfits 

Tbavelino  £zfekses  """ 

D  isbursements 

October,  1908 

November,  1908 

December,  1908 

January,  1909 

February,  1909 

March,  1909 

April,  1909 

May,  1909 

June,  1909 

July,  1909 

August,  1909 

September,  1909 


»687  20 

536 

51 

ns 

02 

327 

12 

373 

93 

317 

11 

634 

44 

486 

80 

546 

38 

386 

10 

214  40 

574 

36 

$5,823  37 


i  for  Following  Purposes 
il  iscellaneous     investigations  —  public     nuisancea, 

etc $1,388  56 

Investigating  public  water  supplies,  sewage  dis- 
posal, etc 1,222  67 

Investigating  shellfish  grounds 353  34 

Investigating  public  milk  supplies 302  41 

Investigating  sanitary  conditions  of  cities 176  95 

Expenses  of  lecturers  and  members  of  advisory 
board  in  tuberculosis  campaign;  meetings  of 
county  medical  societies;  sanitary  school  at  Por- 

ncll    College,   etc 2,190  84 

Expenses  in  connection  with  annual  conference  of 
sanitary  officers,  and  Department's  exhibition  at 
State  Fair 188  60 

$5,823  37 

Traveling  expenses  of  Commissioner $1,457  30 
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TUBEECDLOSIB   EXHIBITION 
Monthly  Expenditures 

October,   1908    $1,132  35 

November,   1908    1,525  81 

December,  1908 979  52 

January,  1909  349  68 

March,    1909 12  10 

April,   1909    2  00 

May,  1909 1  40 

June,  1909  1,733  73 

July,   1909    636  39 

August,  1909  343  00 

September,  1909  347  85 

$7,063  83 


Di^iirsements 
For  labor,  material,  repairs  and  necessary  supplies 

for  tuberculosis  exhibition $1,681  29 

Salaries  of  director,  lecturers  and  laborers 2,325  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  director,  lecturers,  etc.,  with 
exhibition  in  New  York  State  and  at  Interna- 
tional Cong.  Tub.  at  Washington 1,762  19 

!Rent  of  rooms  for  exhibition 2  85  00 

Transportation  of  exhibition  in  New  York  State 

and  at  Int  Cong.  Tub.  at  Washington 597  09 

Printing,  etc 361  01 

Telephone  service   52  25 

$7,063  83 


Total  Expenditcees  pok  the  Yeae 

Division  of  Administration Salaries $12,960  00 

Division  of  Engineering Salaries 10,723  33 

Division  of  Vital  Statistics Salaries 9,960  00 

Division  of  Communicable  Diseases . Salaries 2,303  00 

Temporary  employees Salaries 365  98 

$36,812  31 
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Antitoxin  Laboratory Salaries . . .    $8,913  90 

Sundries . .      9,087  50 


Cancer  Laboratory  Salaries. . .  $10,867  89 

Sundriee..       6,310  82 


Hygienic  Laboratory  ....Salaries...    $5,190  00 

Sundries. .      4,809  97 


Investigations 

Office  expenses  —  General    $9,483  61 

Division  of  Engineering 1,000  48 

Marriage  license  blanks 2,300  98 


18,001 

40 

17,178 

71 

9,999 

97 

7,942  06 

Postage  and  transportation 

Suppression  of  smallpox  and  other  communicable 

diseases 

Prevention  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

Traveling  expenses  —  General  $5,823  37 

Of  Commissioner 1,457  30 


Tuberculosis  exhibition  , 


12,785  07 
4,980  43 

7,652 
785 

04 
44 

7,280 
7,063 

67 
83 

$129,981  93 
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Albaht,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  I&IO. 
Hon.    EuoENB    H.    PoBTEB,    State    Gommiasioner   of   Health, 
Albany,  N.Y.: 

Sib.: — I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  trau9iuit  the  following 
report  covering  the  work  in  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  for 
the  year  1909. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  efforts  of  the  Department  to 
bring  about  a  more  complete  regiatration  of  births  and  deaths  in 
the  State  is  meeting  with  success. 

Important  amendments  were  made  to  the  registration  laws  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  requiring  the  filing  of  birth 
certificates  within  thirty-six  hours  after  a  birth  occurs,  and  the 
reporting  of  deaths  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death  occurs. 

Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Department  to  see  that  local 
boards  of  health  adopt  and  enforce  local  ordinances  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  section  2^  of  the  Public  Health 
Law,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  registration  throughout  the 
State  haa  been  noticeable. 

The  amendments  above  noted  have  resulted  in  a  more  prompt 
and  complete  filing  of  certi'ficates  of  births  and  deaths. 

During  the  year  a  new  standard  form  of  birth  and  death  certifi- 
cates was  prescribed  and  furnished  local  boards  of  health  for  the 
proper  recording  of  births  and  deaths  occurring  in  the  State. 

The  new  death  certificate  is  the  same  form  as  that  approved  by 
the  United  States  -Census  Bureau  and  American  Public  Health 
Association.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  certificate  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  study  and  comparison  of  mortality  statistics. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  local  boards  of  health  with  the 
necessary  blanks  for  the  proper  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
the  Department  has  furnished  the  county  clerks  with  the  blank 
forms  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  marriage  license 
law.  Keports  received  from  the  town  and  city  clerks,  who  issue 
the  marriage  licenses,  confirm  the  statement  made  last  year  — 
that  the  law  has  grown  in  favor  and  proven  beneficial  to  society. 

The  total  reported  mortality  was  140,261,  which  based  upon  an 
estimated  population  of  8,699,643,  shows  the  death  rate  to  have 
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been  16.1  per  1,000  population,  as  compared  with  16.3  for  1908. 
There  was  but  very  little  difference  in  the  urban  and  rural  death 
rate. 

There  were  202,656  births  reported,  which  is  503  less  than  the 
number  reported  for  1908,  and  the  birth  rate  dropped  from  23.8 
to  23.3  in  1&09.  Tbe  decrease  in  births  was  due  no  doubt  to  the 
large  decrease  in  marriagea  occurring  in  1008  as  compared  with 
1007,  tbe  net  decrease  in  the  registration  districts  in  the  State 
being  10,104,  or  20.7  per  cent.,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  registration  of  births  occurring  in  the 
State. 

Total  Hegislration  in  State  Since  1885 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration  of  births,  deatbs 
and  marriages  occurring  in  the  State  since  1885. 


YEAR 

Population 

•Births 

«fi5 

5  609  910 

63  530 

KS 

B  831   M- 

"       S 

tm 

e  1R-    no 

aoi 

6  316      (3 

5  90 

0  4t8     83 

0    1 

e  2 

6  838     96 

105 

6  741     49 

42  3 

e  S45  375 

6  »il     11 

7  OM  459 

38   o; 

8fl9 

7  187  491 

30  7 

oni 

7  2S1  B13 
7  434  899 

Of- 

7  591  491 

48     40 

7  751  375 

905 

a  081  333 

2  259 

908 

8  aSl  5tM 

tt  012 

96  020 

909 

S  699  643 

(J  656 

MarrlsK'J 

Bnh 

Deslh 

Marriage 

24  409 

11  3 

4  3 

4  4 

17  5 

7  8 

9  3 

7   3 

50  too 

51  458 

19  9 

0:5 

S"  725 

20  2 

0,3 

8  1 

62  W9 

21  4 

B9IW 

21   1 

9:1 

8.4 

57   t  2 

61   187 

19  1 

7:0 

61  218 

18  9 

7:7 

8  8 

AH    "^i 

20  4 

n;4 

9  4 

2(    S 

22  2 

7:1 

10:7 

72  i'^ 

U  i 

6.1 

Brgistiatton  of  Births 

While  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  registration  of 
births,  many  local  boards  of  health  are  slack  in  enforcing  strict 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Public  Health 
Law,  and  the  Department  is  constantly  receiving  delayed  returns. 

Beginning  with  the  present  year  the  returns  from  each  regis- 
tration district  have  been  checked  up  each  month,  and  where  it 
is  found  that  the  law  is  not  being  enforced,  notice  is  served  on  tha 
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local  board  o£  lieaUli  to  correct  existing  defects,  and  tlius  far 
tliere  haa  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  prompt  reporting 
of  births. 

The  effectiveness  of  tlie  requirements  to  report  birtlis  within 
thirty-3ix  hours  after  tlie  birth  occurs,  has  been  plainly  shown  in 
the  city  of  Koehester,  where  the  local  health  authorities  are  en- 
forcing the  law.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  there 
were  25  per  cent,  more  birtlia  reported  in  the  city  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  the  previous  year, 

The  cities  of  Kiagara  Falls,  Watertown,  Ilome,  iliddletown, 
Cortland,  Plattsburg  and  Johnstown  show  a  like  increase,  while 
other  cities  show  a  most  satisfactory  increase  in  the  registration 
of  births. 

The  increase  in  the  rural  districts  is  not  so  perceptible,  owing 
to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  to  the  small  birth  rate  as  compared  with 
the  cities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births  which  were  re- 
ported as  having  occurred  in  1909,  classified  by  the  month  for 
which  the  report  was  received. 


MONTH 

Total 

Wliite 

TO... 

Male 

Female 

Not 

birtlis 

....„, 

ill 

2;  212 

4:S46 
21,S42 

266 

s 

220 
214 

6 

167 

1 
i 

Tolal 

202,655 

ia9.909 

2.747 

104.360 

9S 

asa 

43 

10.068 

The  2,747  colored  births  wore  clnssified  as  follows:  Negro, 
2',094;  Indian,  29;  Jlongolian,  24.  Of  the  202,650  living  births, 
2,660  were  premalure. 

Marriages 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  reported 
in  the  State  during  1907  — year  preceding  the  enactment  of  the 
Marriage  License  Law  —  and  those  reported  since  the  enactment 
of  the  new  law. 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriagea  occurring  during 
1908,  compared  with  1907,  was  21.7  per  cent.,  while  the  returna 
for  1909  show  a  net  decrease  of  12.2. 

The  marriage  rate  increased  from  8.4  in  1908  to  9.2  in  1909. 

The  effect  of  the  Marriage  License  Law  on  nonresident  mar- 
riages is  shown  by  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages 
occurring  in  the  counties  of  Broome,  Cattaragus,  Chautauqua,  Che- 
mung, Steuben  and  Tioga,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania.  Compared 
with  1907,  there  was  a  decrease  of  49.7  per  cent,  in  1908,  and 
+3.7  in  1909. 

Marriages  in  New  York  State 


COUNTY 

1B07 

1908 

1S0« 

COUNTY 

1907 

,»s 

1909 

'iS! 

'■MS 
1 

41 
i 

i 

mI 

1.S09 

l.ZflS 

906 

1.   23 

27 
43H 

1 

27( 

1 

'■| 

94,*21 

if 

1.20: 

91 
42 

3ft 

e 

24i 

2;tN 

2:1:1 

II 
'■| 

ra.sis 

Aiieeiny 

Hiir^?;"  ::;:::  ■;; 

1;  ol 

1    1 

ga:::::::::;:: 

1 

381 

..tr 

25 

i 

23 

SI 

st.I*Krenee 

T.^ 

ili^    Si 

■73; 

'boc 

JSSf 

*"|          Tot.1 

su,2:t3 

Deaths 
The  amendments  to  sections  22  and  23  of  the  Public  Health 
Law  requiring  physicians  to  file  certificates  of  deaths  with  the 
local  registrar  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death  occurs,  and 
authorizing  the  registrar  and  health  officer  only  to  issue  burial 
permits,  has  resulted  in  returns  of  deaths  being  more  promptly 
filed  with  tlie  local  registrar,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  publish  nearly  accurate  mortality  statistics  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin. 
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During  the  year  tlie  Department  was  obliged  to  return  3,386 
defective  certificates  for  correction.  This  is  500  less  than  were 
returned  the  year  previous,  and  as  the  De])artment  requires  more 
complete  information  as  to  cause  of  death  than  heretofore,  this 
decrease  in  the  number  of  defective  certificates  shows  that  the 
Department  is  receiving  more  satisfactory  returns  of  deaths. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  demand  for 
certified  copies  of  certificates  of  births,  marriages  aud  deaths  filed 
with  the  Department  to  be  used  for  legal  purposes.  The  number 
of  requests  received  during  the  year  were  1,0415. 

Cily  Registration 
The  following  table  shows  the  registration  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  in  the  cities  of  the  State;  the  birth  and  death  rate  for 
1909,  and  the  average  rates  for  the  previous  five  years: 
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19 

16.0 

27fl 

15S 

20.6 

3M 

220 

28.7 

S7.M1 

■31,596 

27.3 

m 

St 

17.8 

"^\ 

,E"„"" 

Birtb 

D~lh 

3 
S 

1 
\ 

f 

?;» 

S.3 

1 

IS 
IS.l 

27:2 

1:1 

ii 

1 

il; 

1 

is: 

«: 
b: 
«: 

D. 

3: 
9. 

*  IneluttM  muitMM  toi  Boiough  of  Bnmx. 


.CoQi^  Ic 


State  Departmext  of  ITealtii 


Cily  lietfislrafion —  ('oiitiiiiicd 


KstimiilM 

Ortlu 

DbIIh 

ru|t» 

Rii 

r«.  IW  Porou 

■»• 

- 

"r1«'™M.'"' 

Binh 

D„U, 

Krtb 

D»tb 

12.S29 

Jl 

J 

i.TH 

1,S07 
607 

l.lWl 

.1 

,i 

lOJ 

230 
1.1!5 

177 
21 

7W 

£1.4 

ao:s 

i! 

17,! 

49 

11 

4.3 
S  7 

IS.B 

22:a 

2*» 

Eifcr-: :::::::: 

ssr- 

^S 

.8 

YoBkm 

The  >tiove  Uble  lndurl«s  deaths  r. 
ouini  clilea,  where  deuthg  occiirrti 
Prison,  Blnslumton   Suie   Hosiiil 


tiT'6uJi, 


Total  Registration  in  the  State  by  Districts 
Tlie  following  tables  show  the  total  registration  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  in  the  registration  districts  of  the  State,  by  coun- 
ties, and  includes  delayed  certificates  of  births,  but  not  deaths 
occurring  in  the  following  institutions : 

Auburn  State  Prison,  20;  Binghamton  State  Hospital,  161; 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  (White  Plains),  17;  Craig  Colony  (Son- 
yea),  118;  Dannemora  State  Hospital,  24;  Elmira  State  Reforma- 
tory, 5 ;  Gowanda  State  Hospital,  56 ;  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital,  240;  Long  Island  State  Hospital  (Kings  Park),  21(i; 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  (Central  IsHp),  359;  Maftoawan  State 
Hospital,  28;  Middletown  State  Hospital,  88;  New  York  State 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home  (Bath),  2.')7;  Rochester  State  Hos- 
pital, 139;  Rome  Custodial  Asylum,  55;  SL  Lawrence  State 
Hospital  (Ogdensbnrg),  173;  Sing  Sing  State  Prison  (Ossining), 
9;  Utica  State  Hospital,  115;  "Willard  State  Hospital  (towns  of 
Romulus  and  Ovid,  Seneca  county),  132. 

The  number  of  marriiigcs  given  includes  only  tliot^e  reported  to 
this  Department  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  county  clerks. 
Complete  statistics  by  counties  appear  on  page  74. 

D.qitizeabvG00l^lc 


Division  oi-"  Vital  Statistics 


Albany  County 


^5,r 

BiR 

™a 

Deaths 

Mabbiaqes 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

'baa 

ti 

25 
Bll 

23 
2S 

484 
99 

M8 

17 

13 

"i 

48B 
38 

J 

22 

1 

■■'85 

1 

21 

7 

OreeD  Island,  iow'n 

ga.;SSWJlr-:::::: 

""m 

Ne^cotlatid.  town 

Wstervllet,  dty 

Westerk),  town 

""eB 

Total 

171.4B7 

2.410 

2,356 

2.B70 

3.062 

tl.2»9 

1.204 

credited 

•"Townfn 
1 1nclude 


■In  alvlng  thi 
rlUaie 


Allegany  County 


^Pot- 

BlHTHS 

D^A^a 

Mabbiagis 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1906 

1B08 

l!42 
^'57 

1 

13 

'"in 

i 

26 

jJ 

26 

if 

14 
28 

1 

1 

2 
20 

2 

2 

2 
2 

Z 

1 

1 

13 

1 
J 

20 

3 

9 
22 

ii 

14 

S 

4 

;. 

Is 

i 

Si 

11 
9 

■"ia 

37 
■■'ia 

J 
J 

7 

■■■i| 

■■■■2 

'■■& 
■■| 

i;029 
"078 

'■| 

1:222 
879 

'111 

ill 

■■■■I- 

^en^hlp^  village 

■s 

Wert^Almond,  town 

a 

43,267 

71a 

744 

810 

- 

330 

State  Dkpartmkst  of  Health 


Broome   County 


Bisrns 

Deatiw 

Mabhiaom 

19UD 

1908 

IWIS    1     19HK 

19(19 

leoH 

0S4 
'277 

17 

"i 

2 

1 

27 

20 
12 

4B 

20 

1 

2S 
12 

17 
48 

IH 

7 

21 

4:1 

is 

ill 

1 

ii 

■9 
a 

7(1 

""ai 

Bjn«h»mtOTi.  town 

42B 
1.2KN 

2.  as 

l,4S 
74 

I«stenihlre.  viriace 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  i' 

Port  Dickinson,  vil'lsse 

'"is 

Vertil.  town 

S             i2 

72.2H2 

1.3U3 

i.asi 

1.21)2  1  1.270 

J72S 

X  Includes  2  delayed  w 


Cattaraugim  Cininty 


'T^ 

B,. 

™. 

Dej 

„. 

MARaiAiiEe 

1009 

io.)S 

leoB 

IMOH    1    1909 

190S 

1 :3:10 
1.M7 

1,IM4 

07 

t    .063 
"' 

21 

12 
31 

22 
46 

21 

24 

IK 

29 
12 

Ifl 

12 
12 

30 

Altemiyr>  villaee 

■     ■ja 

rarrollton,  town  

ratuminnin,  vilLge 

...,"* 

■     ■■■A 

&'iXvtown.;:;;::: 

Ellicottville,  vIIIbto 

KIKStri.-.::;:: 

^'" 

SffiAii""";::;:::; 

t  F>[t  of  villan  in  Erie  countf. 


ovGoQi^lc 


Division  ok  Vital  Statistics 


Cattaraugus  County  —  Coutinued 


■^C- 

Bl»T«B 

D„™ 

M-au™ 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1608 

1606 

160S 

■•1 

*e40 

J:| 
!:| 

B39 
'm4 
6.4S5 

sea 

1 

V 

19 

S 

IS 

■!! 

16 

i 

i 

24S 

1 

17 

12 

73 

1 
27 

1 

13 
19 

1 

3 

i 

"ii 

73 

Ullle  Valley,  town.'. !!!!!! 
Little  Valley,  Tillan 

"    "is 

&te^:«-,:::::: 

Kl'''ihlman™''Ylilagi' ' 

;::::' 

06,198 

1,294 

1.287 

875 

».! 

•583 

'  IncludeB  7  delayed  rt 


Cayuga  County 


Fopula- 

B„™. 

— 

Uahwaoeii^ 

1006 

1908    1    1609 

1908 

1606 

1908 

31.422 
I.14S 

01 

1 

z 

i 

1 

1 

20 

1 

2 
19 

1 
19 

13 
17 

'f 
J 
il 

11 
43 

17 

466 

■ 

2 
28 
2 

1 

L 

32fi 

■■'18 

"io 

? 

19 

19 

2 

1 

■■■■? 

400 

'■mo 

1,008 
1.S88 

!:|S 
il! 

pi 

i;bi2 

'1 

860 
1,309 

i;495 

11 

S 

ffl^ilTuW::::::: 

12 

9 

Port  Bs^n.  viltoii 

i 

IS 

aummer  Hill,  town 

VSl^^t^T  "'^- 

6 

Weedsport,  TllUse 



65.309 

1.023 

1.043 

1,038 

1.018 

623 

485 

J 

StATK   Bk I'ARTM KST    OF    IIeALTII 


Vhaulauqua  Ouuntij 


Carroll,  town 

Ceioron.  villajte 

Chariot  W,  town 

<'li»utaiiqiia,  town  .  . . 

ChaulaumiB  Lake  A^ 

Hon,  villaM 

tThcrrjr  creek'  villuKi- . 

ITtrmer,  town 

Dunkirk,  lown 

Dunkirk,  city 

Kikry.  town 

Kllicott,  town 

KlIlnEton,  town 

F*lHinpr,  village 

KorpHtvinp,  vlllaxe . . . 

('YpiliHiia,  villaw 

French  (reek.  town. . 

Hanoi'er.  lawn 

Harmony,  town 

Jamci'tawn,  dly 

Kl&ntone,  town 

LakewDMl,  viltaw — 
MayWIlp,  vlllute 


Wi»rmnn,  vlllaice. . 


WentHcld,  village.  . 


Chemung  Counfi/ 


Piipiiin- 

B,. 

... 

D.. 

™. 

1  „... 

.... 

1!K)9 

I!)0« 

1!H)9 

i!:o.-<; '   i!Hin 

1UI.S 

i't 

5 

^4 

1 

5i)           0 

fS^toin  .■.■;;::;;::: 
wSlS'HfiliiiVsiViitaKe;:;: 

gSS^rS 

,  :'^ 

"  i» 

sSfcii;;;;: 

" 

51,000 

S44 

KUO 

K4U        Ki'2  1      a:.!i 

ooolr 

*  fact  ot  village  la  town  of  Uonclieads. 


Division  of  Vital  Statistics 


Chenango  County 


Popnla- 

Births 

DBA 

TUB 

UaHH 

.,„™ 

1900 

loos 

190B 

1908 

1B08 

IWIN 

1. 297 
1 ,332 

I'M 

1.768 

922 
271 

13 

2 

27 
31 

'  6 

4 

23 
IZ 

3f. 

17 

'1 

9 
12 

12 

1 

2H 

24 
l:is 

I 
2 

?7 

3 

2 

* 

1  5 

0 

0 

I 

■■is 

S 

■■■■a 

"}2 

S.^nTS'-.rn"-:::::: 

,* 

S^^-;;;; 

■■■■«S 

Sherburne.  vllUre' 

.      ... 

Total 

36.783 

S30 

583 

6S0 

•!1 

'" 

,» 

Clinton  County 


■^Ki- 

BiRTHB 

Death  B 

Mahr 

.... 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

mi8 

2'.i7f> 

17 

'i 

i 

222 
29 

(18 

12 

•109 
40 

50 

4 

'I 

41 

i 

i 

11 

1 

25 

i 

47 

i 

32 

"■'si 

•■':: 

Bl«ek  Brook,  town 

14 

(rh&m  plain.  vlllsBe 

110 

Schuyler'e  Falls,  town 

47,282 

982 

939 

844 

572 

t420 

jvGooi^le 


STATS   DeI-ARTMEXT    OF    HeALTH 

Columbia  County 


'1Fo''^ 

BiBTBB 

DiATtn 

MABMAOBt 

1908 

1908 

1906 

1908 

1909    1    190g 

11 

1  ;4z:i 
,aos 

,BOR 

22 
25 

i 
,1 
II 

41 
22 

IS 

i 

! 

2 

20 
9 

1  2 

i 
1 

9 

« 

166 

1 

i 

5 

■  32 
13 
71 

■  ■  ■  ia 

17 

Geniuntown.  idi-n 

i« 

K'S&'.T..... ;;. 

PtiUmont.  vIllaiK 

...f 

Total 

«.86« 

672 

6i3 

666 

.«, 

.S8 

254 

Cortland  County 


Popula- 

BlBTIlB 

DKATllH 

Mabhia<iu 

1909 

1908 

1909 

190H 

1909     1     IHOS 

■94 

SI 
I.IW 

'■r.t 

24 

17 

If 

18 

i 

2 
2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

'r 

"i 
i 

7 
9 

16 

6 

!7 

.... 

29.503 

„.] ... 

414 

4S3 

! 

jvGooi^le 


DivisioN  OF  Vital  Statistics 


Delaware 

County 

Tr 

BlHTHB 

Deaths 

MAItBIAQBB 

190B    1    JBoa 

IBOg 

ISOS 

1909 

1908 

1,S29  1         22 

,SJS      if 

1! 
1 

i 
1 

2 

21 

1 

33 

15 

1 

15 

13 
39 

1 

2:1 

5 

23 
8 

3 
7 

28 

19 

23 

■id 

,1 

'"io 
■r 

Andes.  vilto«e 

;:i 
'i 
ill 

2:208 

Is 

i 

:)7 

i 

as 

22 

31 

SSir-^^^^:^^ 

7 

9 

Mlddlelown.  town 

wXSrvniJU:: :;::::;:: 

TolSl 

«.788 

«,, 

745 

654 

634 

1375 

351 

*  Part  of  vlllale  In  Schobsrte  county,    t  12  delayed  letunu.   )  Includes  4  delayed  n 
Dutchess  County 


"■r- 

BtBTH. 

Deaths 

Mark 

,^a.^ 

1909    I     1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1008 

Til 

1:271 

!:i 
!:i 

997 
2:063 

■979 

!J|     'i 

4«  .         67 
■7   '         46 

0  :       36 

5  i         ^9 

40 

1 

40 
9S 

1 

7 
63 

S 

4 

9 

1 

24 
40 

1 

9 
2 
3 

5 

1 

15 

■  ■  31 

24 

■  2i 

^kH*"'!""' '""" 

.... 

£?rH°'™" '"""■■ 

ffiirS-"^--:--- 

2? 

3 

2 

542 

8 

0 
:  4 

7 
2 

1! 

J 
is 

1 

33 

Plewiant  Valley,  tijwn 

Pleasant  Valley,  village. . . . 

SSH-""::::::: 

.3 

Rhlnebeckl  vDUie 

7 

'■■■29 

liSSS""-;: 

81,633 

1,588 

1.880 

1,351 

1.369 

t543 

*  IS  dslayad  ntumi. 


t  Indudfi  13  ritlayad  n 


L_nOOt^lC 


State  Dki'aktmknt  ok  IlKAi/rii 


Erie  Uouiiiy 


(!om,l,i 


[•omll.!- 

ItlH 

■■•2:117 
3,Wa 

-I' 

■?a 

nSSF:;;:;: 

i<jii)«  1  11K.11 

IMIIS 

HH>1>          ]<><>s 

-I' 

il            :■{> 

i        '«'       '■ 

li 

1  i 

1 

1:   ' 

uC  vllhiui'  ul  Kixm 


o,Goo>^\c 


Division  of  Vitai.  Statistics 


Essex  Countij  —  Continued 


t;- 

Bin 

Tns 

I)E 

TllS 

Mah« 

ACEB 

1U09 

IMS 

IWIfi 

IWJH 

IfiOO 

1908 

'■i 

34 

1 

" 

H 

..." 

TiconderoBa!  vHIube',  .V.'.'.'. 

....^* 

Wilmln»tOn,  [own 

3 

3-2,452 

64B 

697 

644 

624 

2B6 

Franliin  County 


■•xr 

BlHTHS 

De 

THa 

Mabr 

MGEfl 

190D 

190S 

190S        1908 

1909 

1908 

!f 

i:0B4 

■•!L 

if 
II 

i:i48 

46 

'i 

60 

'  1 

80 

'1 
il 

27 

i 

10 

2 

IBB 

28 

1 

3 
8 

i 
1 

37 
35 

IS 

i 

0 
30 

36 

'? 
19 

"lO 
52 

"i* 

sSS-::;::;; 

17 

|SicoSSi;::S"„:::: 

» 

iaKifi-SS.'-;":;::::; 

25 

lri?K;;S.„-;:::: 

Tupper  Lake,  village  

12 

47,012 

l.OM 

039 

»2S 

734 

371 

ot  tjaraiiac  Like  in  FrnnkHn  county. 
Fulton  County 


■■x'- 

BlR 

T118 

Deaths 

Marr 

lAQEB 

1009    1    1908 

1009 

1908 

I9C9 

1008 

527 
1,479 

■■| 

i;268 

388 

'1 

9 

6 

35 

•1 

23 
15 

2 

'Is 

1 
6 

J 

•s 

1 

6 

2 
94 

""a 
s 

North  ville.ylflBge 

11 

42,330 

762 

736 

871 

654 

382 

jvGooi^le 


State  Departmext  of  Health 


Genesee  County 


''^P^'- 

Births 

- 

T,.« 

Mamiacem 

l9Ue 

10O8 

leos 

190H 

igoH  1  leos 

1|5 

■?;| 

i,  12 

3,   95 

i.Ma 
i.eeH 

'1 

227 
28 

^ 

187 

^ 

I7B 

7 

17 

'1 

23 
19 
1* 

IS 

■  "io 
■■■47 

■■■■■■ 

.J  j     |1 

29            28 
IS   '         12 

Tow 

35,878 

092 

eoo 

539 

499 

271 

272 

GVt 

eiteC 

■)Uitly 

^xi- 

BiBTHB 

Deatkb 

MASIIIAaE.t 

1909 

1908 

1909 

190S 

1908 

190H 

2.o| 
l'.29i 

'M 

9 
K3 

1 
1 

17 

e 

88 

i 
1 

8 

1 
1 

15 

28 
31 

18 
08 

31.130 

S27 

559 

520 

522 

•247 

*  Includea  18  delared  R 


jvGooi^le 


DivisiOM  OF  Vital  Statistics 


Hamilton  County 


■^e 

B,™ 

Deaths 

Mabr 

..... 

1900  :  leoH 

loao 

1908 

l»09 

190H 

1.049 

'1 

23  '■         31 

8 

.,.,, 

1 

'■'" 

as  1      as 

'* 

Herkimer  County 


Iff- 

Bibt™ 

Deaths 

IUrb 

,..„ 

looe 

1908 

1009 

1908 

1909 

loos 

Cold  Brook.  tIUmb 

18 

•2,   *  ■ 

'.   2 

'A 

'■   7 
H 
04 
600 

i;  5 

8 

1 

'i 

120 

'i 
1 

12 

i 
1 

22 

2 

1 
■1 

i 

14 

1 

1 

1! 
'h 

IS 

1 

20 

24 

S7 
30 

'11 

20 
138 

'j 

6 

i 
1 

18a 

28 

■      11 

« 

so 

a?.SS1?.^iu:!i"";::;:::: 

■ 

Tolal 

sa.sss 

1,120 

901 

7S0 

7«2 

610 

391 

jvGooi^le 


State  Department  of  Health 

Jcjfcr;iOn  County 


'x;- 

BlHTHS 

Dl 

„,. 

„™.=„ 

1909    1    IIWS 

1909    1    IWIH 

1800    1    tSOS 

2:4(17 

WIS 

!:i 

1,17;) 

'049 

'•| 

2;  4(12 

27  1       :i2 

19            IH 
15              21 

25 

e 

10            21 

2fl      '^a 

s:33:-C".i,.™.;:: 

....*' 

Black  Hiw.vlUBBS 

i 

20 
21 

J? 

"ia 
"as 

2:lii 

Cape  Vlncenl.town.. 

2(1 

ill 

2S 

B 
42 

:::,■* 

Chaiimont',  vlltaae 

22            24 
3              2U 

!     J 

11     1 

25  ^           2 

ii  1! 

BSSffliSS!":  ::::::■ 



Mannsvllle,  lijlaee 

11 1     iS! 

■  i= 

e 

\ 

SKIteiSiZv.:;:::: 

...."' 



425  '       406 

West  Carthage,  village 

■    Ka 

S0.4S1I  1  1.440      l.AdO  1   I.ISI    ,    1,1a)  1       H:;s 

Le«-i,  r„,,„hj 


lanlsvllle,  vlllKgc 
IlChmnrket.  toum 
ev\s,  town 

io«v1"]i,to^n.'!! 
Lowvlll«,  village. . 


ovGoQi^lc 


Division  of  Vitai,  STATisTica 


*  IndudM  1  delayed  leiura. 


Livingston  County 


Lewis  County  — 

-  Continued 

T.'- 

B.™ 

Deat&b 

«™„„. 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1,082 

717 
807 

2 
2 

1 

1 

25 

1 

13 

18 

!? 

15 

11 

14 
13 

H^;;;:;:: 

■■■■i3 

e 

Port  Ley^en,  vUlaiie 

26.643 

438 

130 

371 

3S1 

*ig4 

^tFof- 

Births 

Dk* 

™ 

Habhiaqkb 

1909 

1908 

1900 

1908 

1909 

1908 

'782 
.009 

li 

iUh 
i.oea 

782 

13 

i 
'1 

17 
67 

1 

15 
3B 

i 

61 

2 

I' 

i 
i 

36 

30 

24 

1 

5 

■"is 

12 

■  "ii 

"■'47 

Leicester,  {own 

J 

Sla&::;i: 

'ii 

1.27 
1,000 

80 
l.OU 

2,790 

46 

■  ■  "2R 

lPSfe/;3.^V:.;:::: 

1 

36.460 

699 

639 

493 

4B8 

242 

jvGooi^le 


State  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Hbai.th 


Madison  County 


PojM.a. 

b™ 

SbaIbb 

HASBUaBB 

1900 

igos 

IBOfi 

1908 

IBOfl 

1908 

2,003 

,-i 
"■1 

.7BS 

'1 

1,578 

34 

i 

23 
3tl 

1 
1 

31 

24 

J 

'i 

1 

1 
i 

3 

3 

1 

22 
1 

45 
28 

1 
II 

23 
32 

f. 

32 
8 

'1 

1 

"34 

!! 

"io 
11 

10 

Bw|^w,niiii« 

|i"?S^3t-::::;; 

De  RuTWt.  yUta« 

4 

Sarfe™"^:::::::: 

■■■"12 

BU.ckbrid«B.  town 

17 

ae.eso 

flso 

M* 

628 

872 

318 

rf  vIUbrp  of  L'Brlvllleln  Madison  co 

Monroe  Couniy 


i'rv 

BlHTHB 

Deathh 

Masbiaoes 

19091 

1908 

10197 

1908 

1909 

1908 

3,125 

2:024 

645 

■'■2;SBR 

lis 

•1 

•i 

"Is 

i:| 

2,321 

i 

i 

19 
17 

28 

4,387 
18 

1 

i 
i 

30 

i 
..J 

IB 

2 

R 
8 
40 

2.94M 

3S 

8 
3 
2 

2 

8 

14 

..... 

"29 

22 

a 
5 

Church rtlle,  Tllla» 

QarkBOn.  town 

::z' 

HoSSc^BFaiSi'rtiiiiM.:::: 

""m 

91 

Total 

239,434 

5,378 

5.484 

3,7S4 

3,S29 

•2,325 

2.040 

•iQdudM  18  delayed  n 


ovGoQi^lc 


Division  of  Vital  Statistics 


Montgomery  County 


'r- 

BIR 

™ 

Deaths 

Mab« 

....■ 

ifioe 

1908 

190B 

1908 

1B09 

1B08 

I.S50 

■■i 

'Si 

15 

1 

IR 

30 

2 

S 

33 

i 
24 
■| 

il 
If 

41 
■**u 

n 
"is 

■j'. 

^s-- 

8 

i^K^-- 

gj^w|i5S,:,u..i.::: 



ll:fo5S5;SBS;ViSaV.-.-.::,: 

22 

ToUl 

..,.!> 

1.IS7 

so. 

798 

819 

seo 

5.12 

Nassau  County 


''X'"- 

Biania 

Deaths 

Marbiaobh 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1908 

1903 

EsSte:::::;: 

'**4;oi2 

zi..se4 

lisoo 

1 

10 
5(1 

J 

42 

1 

1* 

4 
257 

272 

132 

2:b4« 

!?S 

iSrlsr*-:;: 

SB. 477 

1,731 

l,41fl 

1.131 

1.063 

558 

•  18  delayed. 

JN'eiti  J'orA;  (Oreater) 


"V.- 

B,™. 

n„™. 

Mark 

,„„ 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1B08 

1909 

1908 

Boraiigh  oF  (Ite  Bronx. . . 
Borough  of  Brooklyn... , 

1,404:560 
209. 9S5 

*fl:3l7 

4i;908 

-17,901 

fi 

1,515 

17.729 

•31.566 

'm 

"41 

4.244,411 

122,3«7 

12fl,B05 

74.105 

73.075 

4B.407 

,„rb,Gooi^le 


State  Depabtmbnt  of  Health 


Niagara  County 


'xr 

Bisma 

Deatbh 

UAMtlAOn 

190  e 

IMS 

1909 

1900 

1909 

1908 

0 

i 
1 

22 

32(1 
SB 

4 

40 
3(1 

1 
1 

i 

25 

le 

1 

"ii 

26 

1 

IS 
"iBS 

'"ze 
s 

0 

ifi 

2',6  -i 

m 
•lii 

11 

SSS^;;;:;;:: 

SS-i'lffl::::;::: 

SH.T44 

i.ai7 

'■•" 

827 

Oneida  County 


ArniBVllle,  town 

AVB.Iown 

Boonvlllo,  town 

Boonvlll«,  v[llace 

Bricigewafer.  town 

BrldKwatcr.  vIIUks  — 

Oiniilen,  town 

Carnd«n,  vIlLaite 

Qa^Tllle,  vlllaR 

Olmon.  vllliae 

DeerfleLrl,  town 

Florence,  town 

ForMtport,  town 

I^tmiiipon,  villiiiti' 

Holland  Putent,  vUIuei' 

Klrkland,  town 

Lee,  town 

Marti,  lown 

New  Haftfoni,  lon'ri.  [! 
New  Hanford,  vIllsRe , . 
Oneida  CA>>t]e.  vUlnirc  . . 
Orlskan;  Falli,  <l]l:iiai. 

Paris,  town 

Prospect,  vlllBle 

Bemsen.  town 

Remsen,  vlUase 

Rome,  dty 

San gerfleld,  town 

Steuben,  town 

Sylvan  Beach,  vllluge  ,  . 

Tienlon.  town 

Trenton,  vtUatte 

Ullca,  dty 


a2.9:t4  '   l.Rl 

2.2H6  I         3 

•Included  Into 


ovGoQi^lc 


Division  of  Vital  Statistics 


Oneida  County — (Continued) 


'xr 

BlHTHB 

Deaths 

H..«^»    ■ 

1909 

1908 

19DB 

1908 

1909 

1908 

V6^.j^lMe 

1.442 

i 
1 

B 

1 
1 

M 

4 

1 

29 
24 

*; 

14 

"is 

Walervllle.  Tillage 

Weatmoreland   town 

Whltesboro,  vfuage 

■'■■77 

139,341 

3.339 

3,1S7 

2,408 

2.6S7 

•1.281 

•  Includes  one  delayed  n 


Onondaga  County 


'xr 

BiHTHS 

Dbatos 

MARSIAaiB 

19U9 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

190B 

2. Ml 
2. 451 

ii| 
'■1 

'794 

9fl5 

il 

2:8S2 

iliao 

33 

49 

1 

23 
5 

1 
t 

281 

1 

23 

29 

3 

7 

2 

fl 

1 
1 

2 

2 

3B 
3fl 
38 

■8 
1 

54 

i 

IS 

,1 
11 

3 

3 

4 
2 

19 
3 

2.03 

24 

"is 

37 

"44 
"36 

"u 

i 

■  u 

"'19 

"28 

East  SjncuiP,  vHlage 

iSiir;:ii;;;i;: 

Fayettovllle.  Tlilsge 

"■n 

fcr™ir" 

178.441 

3.fl51 

3.234 

2,943 

3.013 

•1,408 

■ 

*  Includes  3  delayed  re 


jvGooi^le 


StATB  DePABTMEITT    of    HKA.I.TH 


Ontario  County 


^xr 

BlBTUS 

Dbatob 

UABKUaE.1 

IMS 

1908 

ISOfi 

lODS 

ISOO 

1903 

:| 

u 

:098 

;  .40 

.35 

21 

■i 
1 

28 

26 
IS 

i 

1 
106 

240 

! 

IB 

a 
1 

1 

I 

23 

8 

1 

12 
12fi 

J 
1 

32 

1 
11 

92 
10 

'!! 

28 

■   28 
14 

*""8 

Ouisdlce,  town 

ailton  Spilnn,  vlllaite 

East  Bloom  Held,  town 

Farrolniton,  town 

1 

52,689 

005 

830 

771 

7U 

■360 



*  Includes  14  delayed  retu 
Orange  County 


POIlllU. 

BlRTHB 

D..™. 

Marh 

.„„, 

1909 

190S 

1909 

1903 

1009 

1908 

Bloomlnc  Grove,  town 

1.435 

ill 

s;.i 

'mi 

i'l 

11 

1:1 
11 

37 

1 
1 
1 

i; 

32 

i 

i 

28 

1 

■i 
i 

.1 
'1 

0 

s? 

8 

4 

1 

0 
2 
2 

4 

2 

7 

.J 

■i 
i 

26 

i 

18 

1 

57 

175 
37 

1 

19 
■"■3 

36 

J 
8 

"is 
..... 

,! 

glSS&^'^Jiy'""''*   ■■ 

Monroe;  vIllaiB 

Montaomenr.  town 

Waahlniton.  vlll&te 

8 

108.267 

1.927 

1,794 

1.826 

1.767 

783 

l^nOOIlIc 


Division  op  Viial  Statibtiob 


Orleans  County 


'r- 

BmTHB 

Deaths 

Uabsugbb 

1909 

190S 

1999 

1908 

1909 

1908 

if 

f:| 

11449 

34 

1 
1 

25 

30 

'1 

i 

25 

i 

IB 

2 

97 
2 
24 

38 
IS 

i 
1 

20 
17 

■1 

8 

■■■37 

31,328 

B39 

69B 

450 

449 

210 

Oswego  County 


'^tC- 

B„™ 

i,„™ 

1909 

190S 

1909 

ms 

1900 

1908 

I.2fl2 

1 

■■lis 

i-i 

S9S 
1.524 

i;iD3 

^1 

2 

T 

3 

3 

1 

2 
5 

2 

1 

I 

17 

J 

1 

27 

J 

48B 

I 

2 

I 
1 

27 

1 

1 

ii 
i 

i 

9 

IS 

i 

20 

2 

1 

3 

2 
s 

1 
i 

3 

10 

4 

1 

■  "ii 

..... 

'j 
12 

1 

New  Hkven,  town 

yt 

«SSll;tK.:::,:: 

12 

SS:s;;::;;:- 

70.110 

1.310 

1.296 

1,120 

1.774 

•9B3 

•  Indudea  3  delayed  n 


jvGooi^le 


State  Depabtment  op  ITealtii 


Otsego  County 


■■r- 

BlI.Tl.9 

D„™ 

H™.o„ 

1909 

'•" 

1909 

1908 

1909 

19ns 

I.   SI 

'i 

;-| 
'■i 
!:| 

'■i 

2,038 

JJ 
'•ill 

1 
■1 

18 

i 

i 

9 

1 

iS 

'i 
1 

'i 

r, 
1 

3 

\\ 
1 
1 

•1 

8 

2 

i 
1 

'? 

2 

5 

20 

19 

il 

i 

2 

1 
1 

'1 

4* 

J 

S2 

G 
12 

IS 
..... 

■-1 

Cherry  Valley,  town 

Cherry  Vallej,  vlUaiB 

gSuTKn""'-:::- 

'f 

Gilbert  avlUe,  vii^ 

...... 

Midaietownj^town 

,? 

Richfield  Spriiwta.vlllftiB,.. 

"■"io 

48.208 

780 

784 

7.. 

813 

338 

Putnain  County 


^r- 

RiEiTir? 

Dk.iths 

Mabriageb 

1900 

190M 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1903 

2;801 
1.7'.« 

3B 
nit 

i 

i 

!*? 

■■'io 

0)l<i  Springs,  illta« 

■■■■j4 

Kl'£%^4?^;:w.v.::: 

14.IU9|       225  1       22Si       278 

1                1 

jvGooi^le 


DiVIBIOH    OP    VlTAl   StATIBTIOS 


Bensselaer  County 


'xr 

Bohbb 

DxATflB 

Uamuaou 

ivoa 

1908 

IfiOO 

IMS 

1909 

ISOS 

3 
1 
ill 

aioM 

1,143 

123 

1 

U 

26 

i 
1 

as 

fi 
»5 

15 

t 
J 

1 
58 

1,4S 

E 

1 ' 

! 

5 

1,54 

IS 
04 

fi 

8 

3 

Hooaick  IWlB,  TliUBe 

s 

122.837 

1.8fl8 

1.667 

2.208 

2,288 

•" 

Rockland  County 


"SS" 

B„™ 

D„™ 

UAUiAora 

1909 

1908 

1900 

1908 

1909 

1908 

3S0 

'878 

l:| 

2,348 

106 
3 

L 

8 

96 

?! 

ii 
i 

36 

7 

i 

es 
s 

1 

as 

42 

'"*86 

■  "oi 
"m 

Grand  Vlew-on-Hudion,  vil- 

Haverstnw.  town 

Haientrav.  vUlue 

60 

65 

Hpring  Valley   vlllMe 

■"ii 

Upper  hy«ck,  rtiwe 

46.032 

728 

898 

87S 

661 

•279 

*  Include*  16  deU;ed  n 


ovGoQi^lc 


StAIS  DxPABTUBNT  OS  Hkulth 


Saratoga  County 


8t.  Lawrence  Coitnty 

TH- 

BniHB 

Dbatbs 

Habsiaobs 

1*09 

1908 

1009 

1908 

1B09 

1008 

2,333 

::i 

'i 

4  [320 
1.484 

'1 

:i 

.092 

■  -ii 

2.864 

13! 179 
2.303 

Vii 

9Sfi 

iii 

708 

! 

ti 

3 
.  3 

103 

4 

s 

1 

46 

!? 
1 

i 

22 

1! 

22 

'1 

2 

4 

9 

It 

20 

-       33 
6 

2 

i 
1 

L 
I 

3 

f 

1 

2 
6 

1 

j 

J 

39 

2 

5 

3 

19 

7 

12 
■    -j 

42 

1 
..." 

"is 

76 

27 

^ 

Gouvameur,  lo*n^ 

SO 

ESS^;;:::;:; 





\h 

5:3SiSSSS:rtu;ie-.v.:::: 

90,04S 

1.718 

1,77B 

1,317 

1,284 

697 

^Tt 

BiBTHH 

Deatsb 

tlUmuan 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

2.040 

■11 

l.SOS 

1 

e 

1 

14 

i 

'i 
J 

13 

1 

11 

1 

1 
i 

i 
..... 

J 

BallBlon  Spi.  vUlagB 

^ 

ailton  Park,  town 

II 

^rtnth.  vlUiw 

■ 

,„rb,Gooi^le 


Division  op  Vitai  Staxistiob 
Saratoga  County  —  Continued 


■«- 

Ba 

cma 

DUTHS 

k™^- 

1909 

leos 

1909 

1908 

1909 

190S 

1,888 
l.OH 

■•sss 

■i 

i 

Z 

1 

4 

1 
23 

a«e 
z 

4 

48 

'1 
1 

S 
6 

'■"47 

"83 

■""8 

5 

Santota  Sprinn,  town, , . , 
SsntocB  aprinci  Tillns. . . 

Schuvlerville   vUliBe 

SouLfi  Glens  F&Ite,  vUImg.  . 

102 

Witertord.  vlll*« 

S3. 058 

1.089 

1.088 

962 

I. Ml 

388 



Sckenecbidy  Coitnty 


"!H- 

Burma 

D*&TH* 

IBOS 

IS08 

I90B 

1B08 

1909 

1908 

21012 
'0S3 

4i 

1 

60 

i 
'4 

23 
2 

i 

i 

;; 

71.328 

2,025 

a. Ill 

989 

I.IM 

673 

Schoharie  Covmty 


tfi- 

BlBTBB 

DUISB 

.™„„ 

190B 

1S08 

ieo« 

IQOS 

1900 

1908 

,   64 

i      8 

IN 

i 
1 

29 

Si 
1 

23 

'S 

i 

1 
1 

If 
1 

13 

23 

\ 

ii 

2S 

% 

18 

L 

a 

f 

i 

J 

1 
"■"« 

■■'25 

B™r«iMj^.UM(B' 

^E?^^'^''--- 

:::''' 

Swr^;:;; 

2S.Z94 

309 

320 

398 

38B 

147 

L 

xi<m\ 

State  Dbpabtuent  of  Hbalth 


Schuyler  County 


- 

lion 

Boras 

Deathi 

IMS 

190B 

1S0B 

IMS 

leoe 

IMS 

3  e 

0  i 

Jills 

1 

I* 

1 

1 

1 

'1 

20 

i 
If 

..... 

J 

■  •jo 

1 

Montour'FalU,  TlilMB...    ■ 

Walklti,  vUtage 

15,122 

1»1 

an 

220 

SM 

113 

Seneca  County 


'?e- 

BlBTHB 

i».™ 

UaSSiaou 

1909 

IMS 

IMS 

leoR 

ieo9 

190S 

1 

1 

■1 

ii 

1 

101 

i 

=1 

e 

23 

J 

11 

J 

46 

•SI 

: 

71. 

i» 

67 

73 

SOS 

i 

OvWJ^rtlhW^ 



ii:S!fffl:aV::;:: 
SSk'T.n-:::::: 

\l 

«< 

«20 

*0R 

887 

1«I 

Stevhen  County 


■^Kf- 

Bivras 

DiATHS 

HaUUOU 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

190S 

637 

lii 

s.ees 

.217 

■1 

2li 

i 
1 

13 

J 

i 

6 

17 

!i 

i 

19 

20 
20 

6 

J 

i 

233 

2S 

■is 

] 

3G 
32 

ass"!.™"' 

"16 

SSffiatT:::::::::::: 

jvGooi^le 


DivisiOH  OP  Vital  Statibtiob 


Stevhen  Cmtniy 

—  Coiitinii«< 

■^r 

BiaiBR 

DiATSB 

M^.™ 

1909 

190B 

1S09 

1908 

twjg 

1008 

1,082 

'M4 
»40 

i.oei 

'1 
i-i 

'Is 

16 

i 

2G 

if 

i 
i 

14 

2 

i 
f 

23 
3 

IT 

J 

zo 

if 

2(1 

i 

\ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

..... 

"l 

■■9 

e 

1 

s 

i« 

" 

P»ln^'Po«^vlllMB 

PrttMburt  vlllafi! 

West  iJnlon,  town 

81,814 

1,453 

1,405 

1.218 

1.188 

•889 

*  Inrluden  4  delayed  n 


Suffolk  County 


TH- 

B,™. 

DE«niH 

M„. 

,.„, 

1909    1    1908 

190B 

1908 

1B09 

1W8 

Sb;&"",bS'"  ■  ::■: 

1 

S 

s 

721 

i 

325 
783 
213 
322 

1 
1 

'i 
1 

ij 

i 
3 

ei 

28 

H 

11 
II 

5S 

1 

1 
1 

B 

i 

■55 

li 

Eaat  Htmpton.  town 

28 

SSSSSJ'Si" 

■   3B 

BhelleT  Island,  town 

•j 

81.053  1  1.SS4 

1.620  1  I.IM 

1.161 

«s. 

•12  delayed.        t21  delayed. 


ovGoQi^lc 


Stats  Depastmbnt  of  Hkalth 


Sullivan  Gouniy 


'xf- 

BtBTOS 

Seaiw 

1909 

190B 

ieo9 

1908 

1009 

IVOS 

!i 

"§ 

a'.7u 

i 

4 

i 
i 

1 
e 

i 
Is 

ee 

i 

Is 
1 

i 

14 

26 

S 
1 

92 

1 

Ifi 

1 

21 

i 

6 

Coch«cton.towD...- 

» 

UontlceUo,  rlll&ie  .".'.'.'■'■'.'■ 

23 

Wumboro,  viiiass 

3*.7BS 

"» 

600 

639 

630 

.219 

'Indudea  one  delared  relu: 

Tioga  County 


Tompkins  County 


"C- 

BlBTHa 

Deaths 

J"-"" 

1909 

190S 

1909    1    190f< 

1909    1    1908 

2,994 

'1 

2.017 

4;9ia 

i 

43 

i 

3 
8 

1 

Is 

22 

i 

92 

30 

7 
6 

4 

5 

"is 

..... 

Newark'  Valley,  town 

...,'* 

26.907 

33S 

124 

239 

■^fl';- 

BniTBB 

Deaths 

MABniAOES 

1909    1     190S 

1909 

190S 

19U9 

lOOfl 

1.704 

ill 
ii 

i 

39 

4 

3 

i 

26 

4 
40 

IS 

12 
19 

■"24 

Ittwcm.tOwQ 

jvGooi^le 


DiviBiON  OF  ViTAi,  Statistics 


Tompkins  County 

—  Continued 

T^ 

;BiKTB8 

Deaths 

Uaxbuqes 

1808 

1B08 

lOOO    1    lOOS 

IfiOB 

1808 

'■i 

i:428 

1i 

21 

22S 
1« 

217 

1 

26 

248 

1 

JSKft™"""" 

■■■■:i 

34.151 

5S9 

SIG 

e08  1       MO 

338 

Ulster  County 

^tC- 

BlBlBB 

Dbatm 

UAKUA0I8 

1808 

180S 

1908 

igos 

1908 

1908 

1 

l-'i 

lis 

ii| 
11 

i 
1 

488 

J 

3 

f 

0 

\ 

J 
J 
'•1 

8 
3 

8 
'J 

S 

i 
i 

1  3 
3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
il 

i 

i 
J 

1 

i 
i 

80 

fs 

43 
39 

3 
"'  » 

t 

"■■« 

28 

"1 

16 

Bkidenberch,  town 

t 

ffe'S'SffiSr^^,^:!^:::::: 

gK,'^'^ 

sa.eeo 

i.sea 

1,363 

•683 







■Includes  3  deUfed  letuTna. 

Warren  County 


-r- 

BtB 

IBB 

DEATB9 

HABHiAoea 

1808 

1808 

1809 

1908 

1009 

1008 

1.86 

1,86 

2, 

i 

1 

IS 

37 

I 

i 
i 
11 

1 

IS 

i 

1 
? 
1 

43 

■! 
,1 

'"ii 

J 

l*\mOeow^i^l» 

-^ 

23 

W»rTensburih,  town 

19 

31.83S 

634 

484 

ei3 

488 

243 

jjGooi^le 


State  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Health 


Waahingtmi  County 


^c- 

Birraa 

IlBATHB 

ILlBKIAOM 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1909 

IMS 

1908 

'lil 

':'s 

3. 804 
2.flZ3 

I. we 

:i 

i 

is 

2 
2 

L 
f 

39 

r 
1 

9 
130 

31 

1 
1 

2A 

i 

16 

i 
'i 

142 

2 
3 

k 

3 

2 

7 
2 

37 

1 
1 

i 

32 

!', 

14 

i 
1 

11 

"ii 

■"'33 

"si 

! 
;i 

"is 

BM^iS^'  ■ 

KSiSxaSt:;:::; 

...." 

HudsonS^le,  vlllate 

■      ij 

47.378 

840 

838 

T88 

Til 

309 

Wayne  County 


^fi'- 

BiKtBR 

D..™ 

Marriaoeb 

IDOe    1     1008 

1900 

190S 

1009 

190R 

l!704 

!:SSS 
!■! 

1,SSS 

f 

i 

3 

r 

7 
3 

i 
1 

i 

90 

32 
31 

i 
1 

1 
i 

3 
3 

84 
2 

3 

8 

8 

33 
86 

J 

2 

f 

i 

60 

■"i3 

*"is 

27 

■  ■  si 

T^ 

Lyons,  town 

Rod  Creek,  Wllaw 

■■    ■.. 

4S.SM 

878 

889 

704 

607 

-377 

*  Includes  1  dsltyed  n 
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Westchester  County 


'St 

Bisiw 

DUTH* 

190S 

190S 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

470 

"1 

2   ;0OB 

1 

t   ,S41 
838 

ti 

z;2H 

12 

1 
1 

SB 
99 
S3 

1  e 

f; 

2  2 
IBS 

13 

7 

1 
J 

1.M1 
44 

i 

33 
69 

1 

13T 

1 
1 

yl 
J 

SB 

"i 

az 

21 

"■]8 

J 

'   29 

r 

7 
2 

22 

7 

1 
i 

1 

B4 
41 

234 

'   47 

3 

78 
88 

i 

28 

i 

i 

1 

8 

.." 

29 

200 

1.06$ 

12 

"UB 
40 

1 

12 

■  ■*a 

'"68 

■■■■7 

■■jio 

ftarrtl*  M»nor,  TUIaae  .  .  . 

ironxvlUe,  vlllim 

tortlindt,  lown . 

:iolon-on-HuilKin,  vlU>«e. 
tabbs  Ferry,  villaaa 

■■■'94 

HMttngB-oii-HudKJn,viUMe 

LarchmoDt,  vlIlwG 

Mamaraneck,  town 

36 

Mount  Pleasant,  lown 

loiint  Vernon,  city 

'!? 

Naw  RiMheile,  dtf 

» 

Teamntvito?  viaaM*^.'  '■'''■ 

harnuMj  Vark,  TlllH*e 

- 

RSi?^vIl^Sr 

;  nill«  Plains,  vlllaae 

...'" 

228. BSO 

fl.49S 

5.848 

4,044 

3.86S 

t2.0«8 

*  Includes  populallon  □[  villages  of  Mamaroneek  and  Larchmonl. 


Wyoming  County 


^..r 

BtBTSB 

Duma 

h™... 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

S87 
1.062 

iS 

l.UOO 
967 

9 
I 

5 

I 

S 
3 

3 

7 

2 

1 

23 

a 

i 

13 

21 
"      '6 

a 
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Wyoming  County  —  Continued 


IKT 

BlBTHB 

D..™ 

UUBIAOU 

1900 

190S 

1900 

1008 

1900    1    1008 

1.1S2 
'309 

li 

'hoc 
1.100 

24 

1 

z 

0 

i 

21 

'I 
1 

8 

1 

J 
1 

le 

7! 

.... 

"as 

|s|:Si-;;;;;; 

i 

w«™5''?X  '"'^ 

■■■■29 

7 

31.358 

S34 

G04 

430 

407 

227 

Yates  County 


■^c- 

B-™. 

De 

™ 

UaMUAQEB 

leog 

190S 

1000 

1908 

1909 

lOOR 

:| 
•ii 

'flSO 

i 

26 
4S 

i 

20 
2S 

3 

1 

1 

21 
!8 

12 

is 

23 

IS 

8 

IS 

9 

"12 

'•■«» 

285 

240 

!72 

287 

■  Pan  of  tUIbk  In  Ontario  counlj', 

t  Includlnc  iwpulBtlon  of  vUlase  of  Ruahvllli-  In  muni;  of  VatM 


Summary  of  Mortality  for  the  Year  1909 

Of  the  140,2^1  deatlis  occurring  in  the  State,  pulmcmary  tiiixr- 

culosis  caused  13,996,  or  about  10  per  cent.     Tii  190S  there  vere 

14,347  deaths  from  pulmonary  ttil>ercu]o*i,>^,  and  the  year  before 

14,431. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  the  population 
of  the  State  has  increased  from  5,600,000  to  8,C0O,OOO,  there  have 
been  330,000  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  —  a  ye*rlj 
average  of  13,000. 
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The  urban  mortality  from  tuberculosis  during  19O0  was  176 
per  100,000  population,  and  the  rural  120. 

There  were  2,112  deaths  from  tuberculosis  other  thau  pul- 
monary, viz.:  Laryngeal,  12'7;  meningeal,  1,113;  abdominal,  390; 
Pott's  disease,  92 ;  tuberculous  abscess,  27 ;  general  tuberculosis, 
165;  other  tubercular  diseases,  207;  making  a  total  of  16,117 
deaths  from  tuberculosis,  or  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  occhp- 
ring  in  the  State. 

Pneumonia  caused  9,42i3  deaths,  79G  more  than  in  1908. 
InHuenza  was  given  as  the  cause  of  1,122  deaths.  From  other  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  there  were  11,406  deaths. 

'Cancer  caused  7,060  deaths,  which  is  an  increase  of  506  over 
the  reported  mortality  for  H>08.  The  urban  death  rate  was  78 
per  100,000  population,  and  the  rural  86.  In  1908  it  was  74  and 
79,  and  in  1907  it  was  76  and  77,  respectively.  The  average 
yearly  deaths  from  cancer  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  is 
4,227,  the  reported  mortality  having  increased  from  1,887  in  1885 
to  7,034  in  1909,  and  the  death  rate  has  increased  from  33.6  to 
80.0  per  100,000  population. 

Brights  disease  caused  9,3^3  deaths,  an  increase  of  871  over 
1908. 

Violence  was  the  cause  o£  9,232  deaths.  The  rate  of  deaths  per 
100,000  population  in  the  urban  and  rural  districts  was  nearly 
identical  — 107  and  104.  The  total  number  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1908,  9,183. 

There  were  1,494  deaths  by  suicide,  which  is  twelve  leas  than 
1908,  and  279  more  than  occurred  in  1907.  The  chief  modes  of 
death  were  fire-arms,  412;  poisoning,  341,  and  asphyxia,  308. 
There  were  62  suicides  from  drowning  and  201  by  hanging. 

The  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  was  1,315,  which  is  60  less 
than  in  1908,  The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  is  the  lowest 
ever  recorded  in  the  State,  being  15.0  per  100,000  population. 

There  were  7,873  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under 
two  years  of  age  — 1,238  less  than  in  1908,  and  1,940  less  than 
in  1907.    Of  these  deaths,  85  per  cent  were  urban. 

While  the  childhood  mortality  was  a  little  more  than  that  of 
1908,  there  were  less  deaths  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  mostly  in 
the  urban  population.    Compared  with  1907  the  decrease  is  more 
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marked,  nearly  2,000  fewer  deatlia  occurring  under  one  year  of 
age  —  principally  in  the  urban  mortality.  There  waa  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  annual  number  of  deaths  under  one  year  to 
1,000  living  births,  and  also  deaths  under  one  year  to  total  deaths. 

Diphtheria  continues  to  be  an  urban  disease,  the  mortality  in 
Greater  New  York  being  38  per  100,000  population,  and  the  con- 
tinued rate  in  all  of  the  cities  was  little  less  {3^),  while  in  rural 
parts  of  the  State  there  were  but  10  deaths  per  100,000  popu- 
lation. The  total  mortality  from  diphtheria  waa  2,313,  which  is 
slightly  under  that  of  1908. 

There  were  1,205  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  and  1,27-2  from 
measles. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  caused  485  deaths. 

The  total  mortality  from  epidemic  diseases  was  9,049,  or  6.5 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  Including  pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis,  there  were  32,468  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  or 
23.0  per  cent,  of  all  deaths. 

Old  age  mortality  is  increased  by  1,573  as  compared  with  thart 
of  1908  —  43,298  deaths,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total, 
having  occurred  at  and  over  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  in  the  State  by  age 
periods,  sex,  color,  nationality,  etc.,  outside  of  the  cities  of  Buffalo 
and  Greater  New  York  as  published  in  the  monthly  Bulletin. 
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DEATH  RATE 

& 

PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS 
DIFFERENT  AGE  PERIODS 

1909 

1 
AGE  PERIOD                      N!  OF  DEATHS 

DunuTE  iFamn 
«r  Ml  «!s  iimikuTy 

V/nSKlYEASi 

ao      1    i&s 

iraix.  TO  iYXuts 

12.20  1^^ 

u      j      a. 

5       -       ..    9     - 

£97  !■ 

at,    1      >.i 

A>      -       '    »    - 

4.69 1  ^ 

J4 

u 

20     ■       -  39    ' 

iA 

16.1 

40     '        "  59  - 

3J 

213 

/>VSK  do 

10^46^^ 

12 

7.4 

umarawir 

.l££l 

-U 

» 

TDnLDEAmXTAlilUIES 

140.26  1 

1000 

jvGooi^le 
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AQE 

FOMISH  BORH 

NAtnin 
Umihown 

SiMU 

.... 

"K^rr' 

Vnk 

F*- 

■mle 

"• 

F*- 

Hik 

i 

Hale 

.. 

mit 

Su 

IS 
li 

1 
if 

3D 

18 

3 

i 

1:3 
'■■"! 

4! 

a 

3» 

1 

S 

.J 
1 

6 

4.B7! 

'1 

583 

ii 

138 
11 

s.we 

1 

368 
11 

J 
il 

ii 

1,2M 
H 

76 

:S 

.7X 

s 

342 
6 

7.10* 

•■" 

*" 

u.8es 

g.480 

I3.i™ 

ll.!OB 

G,484 

B.ies 

unknowD.  441:  Halo.  882.    Fnnalo.  BD 


The  classification  by  age,  nativity,  Bocial  relations,  etc.,  for  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo  are  not  published  in  the  Bdllbtin 
but  are  given  in  tablee  below  ae  classified  by  their  respective  city 
Departments  of  Health. 


Deaths  in  Buffalo  During  ihe  Year  1909 


AGE 

T„ 

.. 

W> 

„ 

K. 

™ 

HATTfl 

Ibb 

FwdiJe 

Utle 

F«m.te 

11.1. 

»-. 

Hub 

FcDUk 

1 

SlI 
314 

101 
121 

1 

n 

i 

321 

102 
SO 

.!! 
S 

2SG 

i 

» 

\ 

48 

li 

IH 

80 
41 

Unbiowi 

S.S3S 

1.7TB 

3,311 

2,TS2 

K 

24 

1.183 
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AGE 

Fniia 

hBo*n 

?;:? 

^r» 

Sim).! 

,™.. 

OlVDICU 

... 

Mik 

Fe- 

nwlt 

..1. 

Ft- 

■bla 

Fe- 

tbk 

Ff 

U,^l 

J 

im 

s 

10 

i 

91 

ii 

..... 

:■ 

1 

1 

121 

s 

S3 
11 

228 

IM 

1 

■J 

M 

lot 

Ujkwm. 

1.1J7 

M) 

» 

' 

■•™l'-- 

1,1« 

831 

m 

Deaths  in  New  York  City  According  to  A<jr  and  Color 


BORODOH 

UBdff 
1  jwr 

. 

' 

3 

. 

Tof«l 
unds  6 

S 

10 

15 

^"fe^ 

4,w; 

!,«!. 

l.ODl 

87; 

92 

X 

"i 

2« 

ia.3S7 
■»36 

1 

Bl 

47 

10 

1 

n7 

g^::;;:::;;::::-:;::::: 

M 

IS, 977 

1,7*1 

1.93( 

i,iai 

KNl 

21,521 

1,752 

M7 

BOROUGH 

M 

2S 

» 

K 

40 

„ 

su 

S5 

60 

cs 

1.22] 

131 
3S 

1.829 
391 

'■'; 

1,7W 
'"1 

i.i6ii 

2,214 

2.21V 

'20^ 
80 

2.0«i 
371 

'2V 

1,912 

2.IJ: 

■21i 

fc™iJy» 

RiirlmHnd 

98 

Oiy 

2,S31 

3..»« 

3,5t3 

4,195 

•■■" 

4,m 

.,« 

..^ 

3,795 
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BOKOUGH 

70 

„ 

80 

BS 

Tol:,l 

Coloml 

CbiHV 

Dut).- 

Cnmclwl 

1 

S 

1 

37 

37,«; 
3.131 

i:si,5 

1 

71 

S.4 

S.S3 
S.ff 
•  4 

aty 

3.1IS 

2.362 

.,!» 

672 

74,10i 

2,m 

78 

lo.ia 

*  OanxM  intnlxnuib  dnlh-nlc  menu  that  tbe  <)n(lH(lc  of  a 
of  tbf  diallH  of  Rcidniti  ol  tbr  othrr  banwfdu  occunhf  wilhii  i)i  linu 
denta  o(  tliat  btmigh  Dcnimji(  in  otbrr  baDuKba. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  mimber  of  deaths  ocoitrriag 
in  the  State  during  the  year,  and  the  sex,  color,  social  relations  and 
nativity ; 


8ex 

Color 

Social  n 

latlons 

Males 

Females 

Unknown 

.    7S,S8e 
'     0 

K::: 

Indian.. 
Foreign.. 

65 

HO.ZSl 
.   «.8B5 

Married 

nviT. 

T 

.  M.ais 

The  following  shows : 
Death  Rate  and  Per  Cent,  of  Deaths  at  Different  Age  Periods 


AQE  PERIOD 


Dekthni 

per  1,00 
llvlnsa 


Under  one  year 

One  to  tour  years 

Ten  to  nineteen  years 

Twenty  lo  thirty-nine  yearn. . 

Forty  lo  nnr-nfce  j-bbth 

Sixty  to  Boventy-nlne  yeara... 

Over  eighty  yeara 

Unknown 

■    Total  dMtlu  at  all  aaes. . 
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The  following  shows : 

Death  Rate  and  Per  Cent,  of  Beatks  from  Different  Causes 


Number 
ol  deaths 

Dratbnt« 

Per  cent, 
or  U>ul 
mortalItT 

41,    IS 
isl   84 

f.:S! 

12.  96 

■1 

1  47 

4.71 

o;4i 

140.261 

IS.I 

The  Following  Shows  the  Seasonal  Fatality  from  the   Chief 
Causes  of  Death  During  1909 : 


MONTH 

J»n. 

Feb. 

Hu. 

April 

M.y 

Ju™. 

1,1S9 

i 
1 

1 

1,362 

'1 

l.»»9 

'■'£ 

24 

900 

i 

80 

Tottl  moTtalltr  fn  SUte  trom 

ii.4se 

11,011 

13.114 

12.S2S 

12.147 

Seasonal  Fatality  from  the  Chief  Causes  of  Death  —  Continued 


MONTH 

Julj 

AU«. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Pec. 

Tolsl 

Tubeiculodt  of  lungs. . 

I.IZS 

11 
1 

lae 

1,039 

i 
1 

83 

I5> 

i 

1 

1,089 

1 

i 
1 

i.mi 

i 

121 

.  .«. 

'nmi 

Trphold  lever 

Totkl-  mortftllt;    In 
Stste     from      M 

11.210 

ll.«17 

,■..., 

...... 

■«.s« 

12,726 

' 
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DEATH  RATE 
andPERCENTofDEATHSfrom 

DIFFERENT  CAUSES. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

1909. 


NUMBER 
DEATHS 

I GENERAL  DISEASES.. ..ai.OIB 

n  OlSEASESo'NERVIXJS  SYSTEM.  1 1, 191 

III ■• OIBCUUTORY. -•■....18,784 

B?.....'' RESPIRAT0RY-..v.--20,829 

v.... .v. DIGESTIVE •■....16,664 

n„         GENITO-             „       10  IOC 
URINARY IAI»D 

VII...THE  PUERPERAL  STATE 1.333 


K          DISEASES  OF  QRQAN5  r,nn 
OF  LOCOMOTION --^VU 

X MALFORMATIONS.. 1,200 

XT EARLY  INFANCY. 3,539 

M OLD  AGE .2,189 

an....EXTERNAL  CAUSES 9,232 

XE.ILL  DEFINED  CAUSES 1,147 


TOTAL  DEATHS  TSoIeX 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES:'^-''"" 


AOVyOm  STATE  D£PA/mimr  or  H£AITH 
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THE  FnlOWmG  SHOWS  TIE 

SEASONAL   FATALITY 

FIIOII  TIE 

CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  DEATH 
DURING   1909 


-   CAltSSK 
~  M£AaL£S 


BRta/fTS  OtSSAtt 


.   sejuttST  rcvxx 


D.qitizeabvG00l^lc 
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Deaths  Per  100,000  Pop'i^iion — City  and  Rural  from  — 


Pulmon- 
ary 
lods  ' 

Brtohl'B 

dlWMB 

Pneu- 
monia 

■ 

87 

i 

§ 

Oltea  between  100.000  hikI  SOO.OOO  popul&tfon... 

9 

Deaths  Per  100,000  Population  —  Ciiy  and  Rural  from  - 


Cancer        Typhoid 


■.I,  between  lOO.DDO  and  200,000  popuUtlon . 
■»  helween  50,000  snd  100,000  population. . 
■s  between  20,000  and  fiO.OOO  population . . . 
■s  between  10,000  and  20,000  population , . . 
ts  undei  10,000  population 
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The  Following  liable  Shows  the  Total  Death  Rate  ffom 


^c- 

Trraoi 

Fevm 

COUNTY 

Number 
deaths 

Bute 

Numbei 

popuWlon 

'7 
5 

"J 

1 
J 

J 

M 

2 
2 

1 

i 
1 

2 

ifl:i 

|f 

io:h 
26:* 

ll 

29  0 
22  3 
18  S 

5:4 

24^5 

Is 

36  0 

21 

as 

1 

,1! 
1 

5 

J 

'1 
] 

5 
° 

1 

i 

i 

33 

i 
i 
1 

'   82 
S5 

48 

1 

25 

1 
1 

2M 

:tos 

955 

848 
930 

s;s 

i 

598 
568 

i 

i 

i 
i 

909 

i 
i 

=5 

3:) 

8 

19 

30 

1 
J 

i 

10 
3 

8 
20 

i 

IS 
14 

18 

Sfc.:;:::::::::::::- 

Deatb  nte»  Irom  luberciiloKfa  b;  c( 
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Principal  Causes  of  Death  in  the  Counties  of  the  State 


Rate 

imTooo 
populallon 


loSfooo 

populitlon 


Albany 

Cattamuciu 

Chautiuqua 

Chemung 

ChenuiEO 

ainton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

DutcheiH 

Erie 

Fraauin 

Fulton 

Geneiiee 

Hamlllon 

Berkimer 

Jeireraoo 

Uwia 

LiTlimtoa 

Madiaon 

Montcoiiiery  — 

New  Yorkdty . - 
Nta^ 

Onon^sa 

Otsego.. i!!"... 
Pulnam 

Rockland 

St.  Lawnnce . ,  , 

Saratoga 

Schenectady .... 

Schobaile 

Schuylei 

Steuben' 

SuflQlk 

SiiUlvan 

Tfaga 

TompkUw 

WiBhlngion. . . . 

Wyominit 

Yates 
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IToHTAUTY  yaou  Pbikcipal  Causes 


E 


-^-r 

ftrtSS*": :.:.:.;.:   " 

S.M3 

JK2^::::::::::;:.-::' 

'!« 

»|^:;;::::::::;::. 

t.ns.iw 

SSr::::::::::::::: 

'■?SS 

14. «» 

n.s2s 

»a,7S3 

Vf^ 

s-rn 
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IN  THE  OlTt^  OF  THE  StaTE 


^., 

OtBdH 

-riu- 

Cmamc  BtHBi-B 

EiAnim 

Yiouicci 

(A«idaiti.nii- 

Snmi 
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Total  Mortality  by  Months 
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State  Depaktuent  of  Health 


Detailed  Stalemeni  as  to  Causes  of  Deaths  Occarring  in  the  Stale 
During  1909 
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COMPARATIVE      MORTALITY 
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NEW     YORK     STATE     190  9 
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Total  Mortality  for  the  Year  1909  in  the  SanUary  Districtt 
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Total  Morlalily  for  the   Year   1909  in  the   Sanitary  Districts 
—  (Continued) 
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Total  Mortality  for  the   Year   1909   in  the   SanUary  Districts 
—  (Continued) 
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Total  Mortality  in  Cities  for  the  Year  1909 —  (Concluded) 
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Summary  of  Mortality  in  the  Sanitary  Districts  for  the   '. 
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Infant  Mortality 
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Mortal  in  the  Sanitajy  Diatrida  1885-1909  - 
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Mortality  in  the  Sanitanf  Ditirids  1885-1909  —  West  CeniraX 
District —  (Continued) 
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Uorialiiy  in  the  SanUary  Districts  1885-1909  —  West  Central 
District —  (Continued) 
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Mortality  in  the  Saiwiaiy  Districts  1885-1909  — Wes<  Central 
District  — (Oondnided) 
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the  Sanitary  Districts  1885-1909  —  Lake  Ontario 
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Mortality  in  the  Sanitary  Districts  1885-1909  —  Lake  Ontario 
and  Western  District —  (Continued) 
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Mortality  in  the  Sanitary  Districts  1885-1909  —  Lake  Ontario 
arid  Western  District —  (Continued) 
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Mortality  in  the  Sanitary  Districts  1885-1909  —  Lake  Ontario 
and  Western  District  —  (Concluded) 
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Mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculoaia 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  deaths  in  the  State,  annual 
death  rate  per  1,000  population;  reported  mortality  from  tubercu- 
losis, and  deaths  per  100,000  population,  due  to  tuberculosis  since 
1885 ;  also  percentage  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis. 
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Mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tvherc^dosia 

In  the  entire  State  there  were  13,996  deaths  from  tuberculosis 

of  the  respiratory  organs  during  1909,  a  moderate  decrease  from 

the  number  in  the  five  years  preceding.     The  mortalities  of  the 

State  for  quinquennial  periods  eince  1885  have  been: 

Yearly  PercenUBB 

svensa  at  all  death 

1885-89 11,913  12.6 

1890-94 13,339  11.0 

1895-09 13,313  10. » 

1900-04 13,458  10.4 

1905-09 14,567  10.1 
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Ja  1907  the  death  rate  from  pulmonary  tuboMuloaiB  was  171.0 
per  100,000  population ;  in  1908  the  rate  was  167.6 ;  in  1909  the 
rate  was  161.0. 

The  actual  mortality  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  gradu- 
ally increased  for  that  period  from  about  12,000  deaths  to  about 
14,000  dcfttbs  yearly,  but  the  increase  has  been  less  than  the  in- 
crease in  population,  which  has  risen  in  that  period  from  about 
five  and  one-half  millon  to  eight  and  one-half  million. 

For  example,  in  18S9,  when  the  population  was  about  6,000,- 
000,  there  were  12,390  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
making  a  rate  of  mortality  of  204.0  per  100,000  population;  if 
in  1909  there  had  been  the  same  rate  of  mortality  from  this 
cause  there  would  have  been  17,500  deaths  from  this  cause  instead 
of  about  14,000.  If  there  had  been  no  increase  in  population  the 
mortality  rate  would  have  been  232  per  100,000  population  this 
year.  Deductions  from  population  must,  however,  doubtless  take 
into  account  that  increase  of  population  is  in  a  considerable  degree 
from  outside  and  perhaps  of  healthy  material. 

It  is  likewise  true,  as  shown,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  to  mortality  from  all  causes  has  decreased,  having 
fallen  from  12'^  per  cent,  to  about  10  per  cent  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  years.  The  decrease  has  been  constant,  each  succeed- 
ing quinquennial  period  showing  a  lower  ratio.  The  total  mor- 
tality has  rather  steadily  risen  from  about  100,000  yearly  in  the 
first  period  to  about  140,000  in  the  last. 

In  the  table  is  shown  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  cities  of  the 
State.  This  also  shows  a  decrease.  In  the  five-year  period, 
1901-5,  the  average  urban  mortality  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
Iwis  was  203.5  per  10K>.OOO  population;  in  1906  this  rate  was 
194.1;  in  1907  it  was  190;  in  1908  it  was  185;  and  in  1909 
it  was  175.7.  The  decrease  has  been  here  likewise  constant.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  this  urban  portion  of  the  State, 
the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  greatly  increasing. 
New  York  city  in  1900  had  a  population  of  three  and  one-half 
million  and  is  now  nearly  four  and  one-half  million.  But  while 
this  is  true,  it  is  also  tnie  that  while  the  actual  yearly  mortality 
in  New  York  city  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  for  the  five-year 
period,  1901-5,  was  8,156,  with  a  constant  increase  yearly  until 
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in  1607  it  amounted  to  9,000  deaths,  in  1908  it  decreased  to 
8,867,  and  in  1909  to  8,645;  for  two  years  there  has  been  an 
actual  as  well  as  a  very  considerable  relative  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  pvdmonary  tuberculosis.  This  is  less  true  of 
most  of  the  smaller  cities,  but  is  to  a  degree  true  aa  to  a  good 
number  of  them  as  is  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table. 

In  the  rural  part  of  the  State,  while  the  rate  of  tuberculosis 
mortality  inoreased  in  1908  to  123.0  per  100,000  population  from 
112.7  in  1907,  it  is  in  1909  reduced  to  119.0,  the  actual  mortality 
for  the  three  years  being  2,913  in  1907,  2,906  in  1908,  and  2,783 
in  1909. 

The  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  cities  has 
heen: 

aites  stale 

1901-05  (yearly  average) 10,64«  2,906 

1906 11,340  2,687 

1907 11,471  2,960 

1908 11,324  2,992 

1909 11,067  2,881 


The  sanitary  districts  give  an  instructive  record,  taking  into 
account  the  civil  condition  of  each  of  them.  All  of  them  show  a 
lower  rate  of  mortality  except  the  Lake  Ontario  and  Western. 
The  Southern  Tier  district,  not  only  for  the  series  of  years  pre- 
sented in  the  table,  but  as  a  uniform  fact,  has  the  lowest  tubercu- 
loflis  mortality  in  the  State. 
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B^porUd  JI'MaUi'j  from  Ptilmonary  Tuhercuiotia  in  the  SattUary 
Districts  for  past  10  yeart 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
cvloais  in  the  cities  of  the  State  grouped  in  order  of  population 
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The  followkrg  table  shows  the  mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tvber- 
culosis  in  the  cities  of  the  State  grouped  in  order  of  popvJation 
—  (Concluded) 
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Moriality  from  Tiiberculoaia  —  Greater  New  York 
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Mortality  from  Tuberculosis  —  Rest  of  the  State 
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The  folloiving  table  shows  the  city  and  rural  mortality  from 
Pulmonary  Tuterculosis  and  death  rate  and  percentage  of 
deaths  due  to  tuberculosis 
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The  following  table  shows  the  city  and  rural  morialii])  from 
Pulmonary  Tvherculosis  and  death  rate  and  percentage  of 
deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  —  (Continued) 
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The  following  table  shows  the  city  and  rural  mortality  from 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  and  death  rate  and  percentage  of 
deaths  due  to  tuberculosis —  (Concluded) 
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Mortality  from  Tuberculosis  in  the  Counties 
The  following  table  shows  the  annual  death  rate  in  each  of  the 
counties  for  1909,  and  the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  popula- 
tion from  tuberculosis.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  order  of 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  from  highest  to  lowest.  The  ex- 
cessive death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Sullivan  and  Franklin 
counties  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  patients  sent  there  from 
other  parts  of  the  State. 
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HortaUty  from  Tuberculosis  in  the  Counties — (Concluded) 
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Mortality  from  Cancer 
The  reported  mortality  from  cancer  and  deaths  per  100,000 
population  due  to  cancer  in  the  State  since  1885  is  shown  by  the 
following: 
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DivisioiT  OF  Vital  Statistics 
Deaths  from  Cancer  per  100,000  population  in  the  - 
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During  the  p&st  three  years  there  were  reported  18,994  deaths 
from  cancer  in  this  State,  7,634  (or  40.0  per  cent.)  being  due 
to  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following : 
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Suvimary  of  all  deaths  from  Cancer  during  1909 
There  were  7060  recorded  deaths  from  cancer  during  1909. 
This  table  includea  7040  —  the  other  20  having  been  delayed  re- 
turns not  fully  classified.  The  city  departmeutB  of  health  of 
Greater  New  York,  Buffalo,  Yonkers  and  Albany  classified  their 
cancer  deaths  for  this  department,  but  as  they  could  not  be  com- 
bined into  one  table  on  account  of  differences  in  form  they  are 
given  below  separately.  A  list  of  occupations,  excluding  those  for 
Greater  New  York,  follows  the  tables. 
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Deaths  in  City  of  New  York  from  Cancer  during  the  year  1909 
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Deaths  in  City  of  New   York  from  Cancer  during   the  year 
1909  —  (Continued) 
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City  of  New   York  from  Cancer  during   the  year 
1909— (Continued) 
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Deaths  in   City  of  New   York  from  Cancer  during   the   year 
1»09— (Concluded) 
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Deaths  in  Buffalo  front  Cancer  during  the  year  1900  —  (Conc'cl) 
Oboan  ok  Pakt  of  Body  Affected 
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Intestines. ................... 
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All  or^ns 

Pancreas 

Tongue 
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Stomach 

Eesophagua 

Mouth 

Penia  and  ineuinal 

Pancreas  &nd  rtomach 

Hyoid 

Thorax 

Larynx  and  throat 

Cheek 

Prostrate  ^and 

Si^oid  flexure 

Kidney 

Rectum  and  sigmoid 

Jaw 

Neck  and  face 

Bladder 

liver,  «t<snach  and  pancreas. . . 

Thyroid 

Gail,  bladder  and  rectum 

Mediaatiniini 

Larynx  and  pharynx 

Neck 

Stomach  and  liver 

Interior  maxilla 

Lower  lip  and  jaw 

Thigh 

liver,  pancreas  and  omentum. . 

Abdominal  w^ 

Total 


Peritoneum 

IntMtines 

Stomach 

GaU  bladder 

Breast 

Adrenals 

Pelvic 

Liver  and  pancreas 

Liver  and  stomach 

Spinal  cord 

Uterus  and  bladder 

Neck,  lung  and  miwcles,  right  side. . 
Bladder .. 

Pancreas 

Eight  axilla ...W^.V... '.'...'. 

AlTorgans 

Bight  groin 

Rectum 

Face  and  scalp 

mioiax 

Stomach  and  rectum 

Uterus  and  rectum 

Urethra 

Stomach  and  breast 

Sigmoid 

Eeeoph^w 

Chtorie  and  labia 

Thyroid  gland 

Uterua 

Uterus  and  pelvic 

Neok 

Uterus  and  oladder 

Face 

Nose  and  forehead 

Kidney 

Mouth 

Stomach  icai  intestines 

Pyloric 

Total 
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Deaths  in  YonJcers  from  Cancer  during  the  year  1&09 
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Deaths  in  Yonkers  from  Cancer  during  the  year  1909  —  (Conc'd) 


CAUSE  OF  DEATH 
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Deaths  from  Cancer  in  Alhany  during  1909 
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State  I>epastmxnt  ov  Health 
Deaths  from  Cancer  during  1909  for  rest  of  State 
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Deaihe  from  Cancer  during  1909  for  rest  of  State  —  (Continued) 
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Accoontant,  1. 
Actor,  1. 
Actress,  1. 
Architect,  2. 
Baker,  1. 
Banker,  3. 
Barber,  1. 
Bartender,  2. 
Bayman,  3. 
Blacksmith,  14. 
Bloomer,  1. 

Boarding-house  keeper,  1. 
Boat  builder,  1. 
Boatman,  3. 
Bobbin  maker,  1. 
Boilermaker,  1. 
Bookkeeper,  4. 
Brewer,  2. 
Brick  burner,  1. 
Bricklayer,  2. 
Brickmaker,  2. 
Bridgetender,  2. 
Broker,  1. 
Brushmaker,  1. 
Builder,  3. 
Businessman,  8. 
Butcher,  6. 

Buyer  of  dairy  products,  1. 
Cabinetmaker,  7. 
Canvasser,  1. 
Capitalist,  2. 
Captain,  3. 
Carbuilder,  1. 
Car  inspector,  1. 
Carpenter,  52, 
Carpet  weaver,  i. 


Occupations 

Carriage  maker,  1, 
Carriage  painter,  1. 
Chairmaker,  1. 
Cheesemaker,  1. 
Chemist,  1. 
Cigarmaker,  4. 
Civil  engineer,  1, 
Clergymen,  14. 
Clerk,  15. 
Cloak  designer,  1. 
Coachman,  7. 
Coal  and  lumber  dealer,  1. 
Coal  dealer,  1. 
Collector,  2. 
Contractor,  4. 
Cook,  12. 
Cooper,  4, 
Coppersmith,  2. 
Coremaker,  1. 
Decorator,  2. 
Dentist,  2. 
Domestic,  41. 
Dramatic  Agent,  1. 
Dressmaker,  15. 
Driver,  9. 
Druggist,  1. 
Editor,  1. 
Engineer,  22. 
Factory  hand,  4. 
Farmer,  14i, 
Fireman,  3. 
Fisherman,  1. 
Flagman,  1. 
Foreman,  3. 
Foundryman,  3. 
Fruit  dealer,  1. 
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Occupations 
Gftrdeoer,  10. 
Gaafitter,  1. 
Glover,  5. 
Grocer,  9. 
Hardware,  1. 
Hameesmater,  1. 
Hatter,  6. 

Horseslioe  puncher,  1. 
HoBtler,  2. 
Hotelkeeper,  10. 
Inspector  street  railway,  1. 
Insurance  agent,  12. 
Ironworker,  6. 
Janitor,  7. 
Jeweler,  2, 
Enee  staker,  1. 
Laborer,  158. 
Laundress,  6. 
Laundryman,  1. 
Lawyer,  7. 
Leather  dreaaer,  1. 
Liveryman,  5. 
Live  stock  dealer,  1. 
Lumber  dealer,  4. 
Lumberman,  1. 
Machinist,  9. 
Mail  carrier,  2. 
Manufacturer,  1. 
Marble  cutter,  1. 
Manager  express  company,  1. 
Manager  yacht  club,  1. 
Mason,  11, 
Mason  contractor,  1. 
Matron,  1. 
Mechanic,  4. 
Merchant^  16. 


—  (Continued) 

Milk  condenser,  1. 

Miller,  1. 

Millhand,  3. 

Milliner,  4. 

Millwright,  1. 

Miner,  3. 

Molder,  8. 

Musician,  7. 

Music  teacher,  1. 

Navigation,  3. 

Nickel  plater,  2. 

Nurse,  14. 

Oilman,  1. 

Oil  operator,  2. 

Oil  producer,  1. 

Onion  raiser,  1. 

Optician,  1, 

Painter,  13. 

Paperhanger,  2. 

Patternmaker,  1, 

Peddler,  5. 

Phob^apher,  2. 

Physician,  4. 

Pilot,  1. 

Plumber,  5. 

Policemen,  4. 

Polisher,  1, 

Porter,  1. 

Postmaster  and  hamessmaker,  1. 

Printer,  8. 

Professor,  1, 

Uailroad  employee,  19. 

Rawhide  factory  supt.,  1. 

Bailroad  towerman,  1. 

Heal  estate  agent,  4. 

Real  estate  dealer,  2. 
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OecupaHora- 

Sailor,  3. 
Saleranan,  5. 
Saleswoman,  3. 
Saloonkeeper,  1. 
SeaniBtreBS,  7. 
Servant,  1. 
Shawlmaker,  1. 
Ship  carpenter,  2. 
Ship  joiner,  4. 
Shipper,  2. 
Shoemaker,  16. 
Shoe  operator,  1. 
Slate  maker,  3. 
Shoe  officer,  3. 
Spinner,  1. 

Stationary  engineer,  4. 
Stenographer,  5. 
Stonecutter,  4. 
Student,  3. 


(Concluded) 

iSuperintendent,  1. 

Ilailor,  10. 

Tailoress,  1. 

Tanner,  2. 

Teacher,  22. 

Teamster,  9. 

Telegrapher,  3. 

I'insmith,  3. 

Treasurer  in  hank,  1. 

[Tndertaker,  3. 

Wagon  maker,  3. 

Waiter,  1. 

Washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  I. 

Watchmaker,  1. 

Watchman,  7. 

Water  inspector,  1. 

Weaver,  2. 

Wheelwright,  3. 

Wood  turner,  4. 


Mortality  from  Typhoid  Fever 

The  following  table  shows  the  reported  mortality  from  typhoid 
fever  and  deaths  per  100,000  population  due  to  typhoid  since 
1885: 
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Dmsioir  of  Vital  Statistios 
Deaths  from  Typhoid  Fever  per  100,000  population  in  the  - 
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The  Efbxots  of  Watbb  Pollutiow  m»  Reflected  in  Vital 
Statistios* 

It  ifl  a  well-known  fact  that  ereij  case  of  typhoid  fever  ia 
caused  hy  infection  from  a  previous  caso  of  the  disease.  While 
it  is  true  that  it  is  often  spread  through  the  agencies  of  infected 
food,  principally  milk  and  vegetables,  through  personal  contaci 
and  through  other  agencies  than  an  infected  water  supply,  it 
should  be  home  in  mind  that  a  contaminated  water  supply  is,  in 
general,  the  most  common  channel  of  typhoid  fever  transmission. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  typhoid  fever,  winter  cholera 
and  diarrhea  -are  most  prevalent  along  the  water  courses  used  in 
common  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  as  sources  of  public  water 
supplies.  This  is  clearly  shown  from  tho  mortality  from  typhoid 
fever  m  the  cities  in  this  State  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk,  Hudson,  Niagara  and  Oswego  rivers.  Other  munici- 
palities having  polluted  water  supplies  also  show  it  through  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  most  serious  epidemic  which  has  occurred  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  was  in  lOOZ  in  the  city  of  Ithaca,  which 
resulted  in  tho  loss  of  fifty  lives,  representing  a  death  rate  of 
367.0  per  100,000  population.  The  most  serious  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  which  occurred  in  the  State  during  1907  and  1908, 
due  to  a  contaminated  water  supply,  was  in  the  village  of  Peeks- 
kill,  where  over  150  cases  occurred  resulting  in  28  deaths. 

Noted  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  due  to  infected  water  sup- 
plies have  occurred  in  cities  in  States  adjoining  New  York  as 
follows: 

Tmt  city  reported        Deatti* 

1885.  Plymouth,  Pa 1,10*  H* 

1890-91.  Lowell,  Mass S-W  132 

1890-81.  Lawrence,  Mass 74 

1892-93.  Lowell,  Mass 141  34 

•  Beprtnt  of  an  Id*  prepared  bj  the  Dir*rtor  of  tbe  DItIbIod  of  tho  Vlttl  SUtli- 
ttci  for  tbe  Montblr  BDlIttlB,  Juiturjr,  ISIO. 
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No.  of 

aty  npoited  Deathi 

Lawrence,  Mass 141  32 

1901.     New  Haven,  Conn 514  73 

1903.     Butler,  Pa. 1,370  56 

1903.     Cleveland,  Ohio 3,443  472 

1906.     Scranton,  Pa.  1,155  111 

The  epidemics  occurring  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence  were  due  to 
the  use  of  unfiltered  water  from  the  Merrimac  river,  into  which 
was  dtschai^d  the  sewage  from  Lowell  and  other  cities.  In 
each  instance  the  epidemic  in  Lawrence  closely  followed  the  out- 
break in  Lowell. 

Retuma  at  hand  indicate  that  the  death  rate  from  typhoid 
fever  in  tiiia  State  during  1909  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  — 
15.0  per  100,000  population.  The  death  rate  in  1908  was  16.0. 
The  average  rate  for  the  ten  years  preceding  was  21.6.  The 
urban  death  rate  was  higher  than  the  mral  by  a  fraction,  but 
there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  urban  rate,  especially  in  those 
cities  active  in  seeing  that  their  Bource  of  public  water  supply  is 
properly  protected  from  contamination.  Statistics  for  1909  are 
not  yet  complete  and  available  for  comparison  with  previous 
years. 

The  sources  of  public  water  supplies  in  this  State  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  TTnfiltpred  lake  water;  unfiltered  river  water; 
filtered  river  water,  well  or  spring  water;  streams  and  rfservoirs. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  some  instances  our  public  water 
supplies  are  taken  from  those  streams  most  grossly  polluted,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following; 

'^  '""    Clt7  Source  of  wmter  i 

Cohoei Holiftwk  rlTcr, . . . 

Dunkirk Lcke  Erie Bewatn  dhrhBned  Irom   Dunkirk 

■ad  Fredonlk. 

Lockport PriortoIMB— Brieotnat. 

Nltmn  Fall». Ni«e»r»  river Sewww  dischinred  from  BufMo. 

North  Tonamodk Nianm  river Sewan  discharged  tram  Buffalo. 

OEdenabuts Oiwe^tcMe  river Sevage  dlachareed   from   Oouvm- 

neur  and  other  vllUtel. 

Oiweio Omeio  river Sewage   dtuhaiBed   rnim   Fulton, 

Bjracuse  and  vUlaau. 

Tonawanda MMMra  river Sewaae  dlgcbarRed  from  BuSakt. 

WftterrUet Uobawkjiver Sewace   dlacbaisMt    tram  ,Mm»l 
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The  average  typhoid  death  rate  in  the  cities,  excepting  Duu^ 
Hrk,  using  unfiltered  lake  water  during  the  past  ten  years  vas 
23.9. 

The  average  rate  in  cities  using  unfiltered  river  water  during 
the  same  period  was  66.7.  The  cities  having  the  latest  death 
rate  were:  Niagara  Falls,  132.fl;  Cohoes,  84.4;  Ogdensburg, 
64.6;  Oswego,  49.4;  Lockport,  48.4. 

The  average  typhoid  death  rate  in  cities  using  well  and  spring 
water  was  34.S;  streams  and  reservoirs,  26.6;  and  filtered  sur- 
face waters,  37.8. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
mortality  from  typhoid  fever  in  cities  having  a  contaminated 
water  supply  usually  follows  the  installation  of  a  filtration  plant, 
and  that  a  similar  decrease  follows  a  change  in  the  water  supply 
from  a  polluted  source  to  one  less  exposed  to  contamination. 
However,  in  some  cities,  the  typhoid  death  rate  has  not  decreased 
to  the  extent  that  would  be  expected,  as  will  be  noted  l^  the 
mortality  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  cities  of  Bensselaer  and 
PouehVpeuaie  usiuft  the  ffKwsly  polluted  water  from  the  Hudson 
river.  The  averaire  death  rate  from  typhoid  in  Eensselaer  during 
the  ten  yeSTig  lS9O-lfl08.  was  61.9,  and  in  l&OS  it  was  30.00.  The 
ten-year  average  in  Pougblceepsie  was  46.5  and  in  1908,  34.6. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Albany  filtration  plant  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  the  ten-year  average  dropped  from  88.8  before  filtration 
was  employed  to  22.2  during  the  ten  years  since  the  filters  have 
been  installed,  and  in  1908,  the  rate  was  but  10.9  per  100,000. 

In  the  city  of  Hudson,  where  the  water  supply  has  been 
changed  (in  1906)  from  the  Hudson  river  to  purer  small  streams, 
the  death  rate  from  typhoid  in  1908  was  18.1  as  compared  with 
an  annual  rate  of  69.2  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  city  of  Foughkeepsie 
in  1907  was  112.0.  The  filtration  plant  was  improved  in  the  fall 
of  1907,  and  in  1908  the  death  rate  dropped  to  34.5.  Previoua  to 
1907  the  average  annual  death  rate  for  eight  years  had  been  39.8. 
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Owing  to  the  inefficient  type  of  the  filtration  plant  in  Water- 
vliet,  the  typhoid  death  rate  has  averaged  57.5  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

It  is  therefore  dear  that  the  responsibility  of  purifying  our 
public  water  supplies  should  not  wholly  be  put  on  the  filtration 
plants.  Haw  sewage  must  be  removed  from  our  streams  used  for 
public  water  supplies. 

Efficient  filtration  is,  however,  the  safest  protection  of  water 
Fuppliea  against  water-borne  disease,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  great  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities: 

death  me        AH«r  Per  cant. 

rrom  lyphold  Inaullatlon     twiuetian 

b«foiv  Im-   ot  nJtiBlfan      In  death 


Ithaca 67.2  13.7  79.6 

Albany 88.8  22.2  75.0 

Binghamton 39.3  12.3  68.7 

Watertown 94.7  37.4  60.B 

Hudson 64.3  28.5  55.6 

Rensselaer 85.5  44.2  53.7 

Schenectady 25.0  13.7  45.1 

Troy 58.2  32.3  44.5 

Hornell 42.2  23.5  44.3 

Elmira 54.9  36.1  39.7 

The  possibilities  of  a  much  greater  reduction  in  the  mortality 
from  typhoid  fever  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  State  is  shown  by 
the  low  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  European  countries.  In 
the  Annual  Summary  for  1908,  published  by  the  E^strar-Gen- 
eral  of  England  and  Wales,  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  is 
given  as  follows:  London,  5;  Edinburg,  2;  Glasgow,  8;  Paris, 
8  J  Rotterdam.  5 ;  The  Hague,  1 ;  Copenhagen,  7 ;  Stockholm,  1 ; 
Berlin,  4;  Hamburg,  4;  Dresden)  6;  Breslaii,  5;  Munich,  8; 
Vienna,  4. 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  streams 
used  for  public  water  supplies  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  mortal- 
ity statistics  of  the  municipalities  that  use  them;  and  it  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  municipalities  situated  along  the  streams,  first  to  ■ 
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cease  using  their  streams  for  sewage  disposal  purposes,  unless 
sewage  purification  mediods  are  emplojed,  and  secondly,  to 
adopt  means  of  water  purification  to  further  eliminate  the  danger 
arising  from  this  contamination.  The  adoption  of  the  first 
means,  sewage  purification,  makes  the  second,  or  water  purifica- 
tion, unnecessarj  or  more  easy  of  aocomplishment  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  the  first  and  prime  duty  of  all  municipalities  to  see 
that  the  streams  are  kept  free  from  pollution  or  that  the  sewage 
is  efficiently  purified  before  being  discharged  therein. 

Mortality  from  Diphtheria 
The  reported  mortality  from  Diphtheria  since  1885  and  deaths 
per  100,000  population  is  shown  by  the  following: 
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BivisroN  OF  Vital  Statistics 
In  each  1,000  deaths  there  were  from  Diphtheria  in  the  ■ 
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Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles 
The  reported  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  and 
deatlis  per  100,000  population  is  Bbown  bj  the  following: 
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In  each  1,000  deaths  there  were  from  Scarlet  Fever  in  the  ~ 
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In  each  1,000  deaths  there  were  from  Measles  in  the  - 
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Deaths  from  Violence 

The  reported  mortality  from  Violence  and  deaths  per  100,000 
population  due  to  accidents  is  shown  by  the  following : 
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DiviBioK  OF  Vital  Statistios 
In  each  1,000  deaths  there  were  from  Violence  in  the  - 
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In  each  1,000  deaths  there  were  from  Bright's  Disease  in  the  — 
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As  one  of  the  representatives  of  tte  Department  in  attendance 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  October  19-23,  1909,  I  respectfully 
Bubmit  the  following : 

I  reached  Kichmond  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  attended  meetings 
of  the  Section  on  Vital  Statistics.  Among  the  interesting  papers 
presented  at  the  meetings  were :  "  Morbidity  Statistics  in  the  ilat- 
ter  of  Insanity  in  Immigrants;"  "The  Characteristics  of  Naval 
Vital  Statistics ;"  "  The  Ages  of  600  Cases  of  Hookworm  Dis- 
ease and  Frequency  of  the  Disease  in  the  Different  Age  Groups;" 
"  Smallpox  in  the  United  States ;"  "  Statistics  of  Duration  of 
Life;"  "Utilization  of  Municipal  Vital  Statistics;"  "The  Re- 
lation of  Public  Water  Supplies  to  General  and  Specific  Mortali- 
ties of  Cities ;"  "  The  International  Congress  en  Hygiene  and 
Demography." 

A  revised  standard  certificate  of  death  for  use  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  after  conferring  with  the  registration  ofGcials  of  the 
States  comprising  the  registration  area  of  the  United  Stales,  was 
presented  before  the  conference  by  Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  chief 
statistician  of  the  U.  S,  Census  Bureau,  and  after  discussion 
unanimously  approved. 

The  new  standard  form  having  met  with  your  approval,  it  was 
put  in  general  use  in  this  State  January  1,  1910. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  D.  BEAGLE, 
Director  Division  of  Vital  Statistics 

Albany,  N.  T.,  April  15, 1910. 
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Edqehe  H.   Pobtbb,   M.  D.,  State   Commimoner  of  HeaUh, 

Sib  ;  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  report  as  consult 

preparing  it  I  have  been  aided  at  several  points  by  advance 

The  following  table  shows  the  main  statistical  results  of  regis 

TAB 

Population,  Births,  Deaths,  Stillbirths,  Marriages 
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VITAL  STATISTICS 

CoBNELL  UmvEHsiTT,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Aiigust  1,  1910. 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

ing  statistician  upon  the  vital  atatiBtica  of  New  York  State.    In 
figures  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Oensua. 
tration  in  New  York  State  since  1S85. 

LE  I 

and  Divorces  in  New  York  5kfc—  18S5-1(K>9 
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The  general  trend  of  the  changes  are  more  clearly  indicated 
by  the  accompanying  diagram. 


B;TtK.D«n\,M»'^»f««»4t)i*ot«1l»Uv 


The  deaths  reported  for  the  entire  State  in  1909  numbered 
140,261,  a  smaller  total  than  in  1904,  1906  or  1907,  but  larger 
than  for  any  other  of  the  twenty-five  years  since  1885  when  the 
records  began.  Inasmuch  as  the  population  of  the  State  ia  stead- 
ily increasing,  the  deaths  would  also  increase  whether  they  bore 
an  increasing,  an  unchanging  or  even  a  slightly  decreasing  ratio 
to  the  population.  The  absolute  number  of  deaths  in  an  increas- 
ing population  decreases  only  when  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
deathi  more  than  counterbalances  the  increase  of  population. 
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Probably  before  this  report  is  printed  the  population  of  New 
York  State,  April  15,  1910,  will  be  made  public  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  CeuBus  and,  with  the  help  of  that  information,  the  popu- 
latiwi  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1909  can  be  estimated  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy.  Until  then  a  provisional  estimate  by  a  method 
explained  in  the  last  report  must  be  used.  This  indicates  a 
population  of  8,706,039.  Accepting  this  estimate,  the  death  rate 
or  average  num^ber  <d  deaths  to  1,000  persons  in  1909  is  140,'261 
divided  by  8,706,039,  or  16.1.  The  computed  death  rate  of  the 
State  has  not  been  bo  low  for  twenty-three  years  and  probably  the 
computed  death  rates  in  1886  (14.3)  and  1886  (15.2)  were  much 
below  the  true  rates  because  in  those  first  two  years  of  registra- 
tion many  deaths  were  not  recorded.  If  that  be  true,  the  year 
1909  stands  at  the  high  water  mark  of  public  health  in  the  history 
of  New  York  State.  If  the  death  rate  in  1909  had  been  the  same 
that  it  was  in  1890,  namely  20,8,  the  nimiber  of  deaths  in  the 
State  last  year  would  have  been  181,080  instead  of  140,261.  In 
other  words,  the  decline  of  the  death  rate  in  the  course  of  nine- 
teen years  represents  an  annual  saving  of  the  lives  of  41,303  per- 
sons. Or  it  may  be  stated  thus :  In  an  average  group  of  10,000 
persons  living  under  the  New  York  conditions  of  1890  there  were 
forty-eight  more  deaths  annually  than  in  an  average  group  living 
under  the  New  York  conditions  of  1909.  It  has  been  estimated* 
that  "  for  every  fatal  case  of  illness  there  are  from  four  to  five 
more  cases  which  end  in  recovery."  If  that  be  correct  the  saving 
of  41,803  lives  annually  means  a  saving  in  a  single  year  of  be- 
tween 150,000  and  200,000  cases  of  serious  illness. 

Whether  the  conditions  in  this  State  last  year  were  exceptional 
or  whether  it  merely  shared  vrith  other  States  of  the  registration 
area  in  the  blessings  of  an  unusually  healthy  season  can  not  be 
determined  until  the  records  for  other  States  become  available 
for  comparison.  In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  New 
York  State  among  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  registration 
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States  the  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.*  The  States  are  arranged  in.  the  order 
of  decreasing  mortality  or  increasing  bealthfalness. 

States  in  Order  of  Decreasing  Death  Bate 


le.s 

Naw     Hamp- 

thln ifl.« 

VermoDt le.S 

New  Jersey...   18.1 
OonoecUcut . .   18.0 

BfelW 16,0 

Mlchlmi 13.3 

IndUiu. 13.0 


CellfonUa. , . . 
New      Hunp 

New  York.'.'. 

VermoDt .... 
Connecticut . . 
Uassechusells 

Pennsylvenla 

Colorado .... 
Murjland.... 
Mlchlnn 

South  Dakota 


Calltonila 

Rhode  laland . 
Colorado 

Ifuaacbu 

Kea  Tar 

Connecticut. . , 
New       Hamp- 

Maine.!!!!!!! 
New  Jeraey . . . 
Pennajlvanla . 

Vermont 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Iitdltina 

South  Dakota. 


California 

Colorado 

MusacbuaelM. 

New        Hami 

JV™  fork.'.'.'. 
Rhode  bluid . 
Maine 

Vermont 

Penney  tvani*., 
Maryland 

New  Jeraey. . . 
Waablnslon. . . 

Ulchlaan 

Indiana 

Wieconsin 

South  Dakota. 


The  table  shows  that  in  comparison  with  the  other  States  of 
the  registration  area  the  death  rate  of  New  Tork  State  is  a  high 
one.  Its  position  has  been  as  high  as  second  and  never  lower 
than  fifth  among  the  ten  to  seventeen  registration  States.  Fart 
of  this  may  be  due  to  a  completeness  in  tbe  records  of  deatlis  in 
N^ew  York  State  greater  than  that  of  several  others  in  the  lists, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  death  rate  is  relatively  high. 

A  comparison  with  past  conditions  in  this  State  thus  brings 
encouraging  evidence  of  rapid  progress  and  a  comparison  with 
the  present  condition  of  other  communities  confirms  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  all  students  of  preventive  medicine  that  much 
furtlier  progress  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  and  striven 
towards. 

Urban  and  Mural  Classification 

For  the  ten  years  1900-1909  we  have  the  death  rates  in  New 
Tork  State  classified  as  urban  and  rural,  the  division  being  drawn 

•  Mortality  SIMMlaB  IMS,  p.  M. 
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at  incorporated  places  of  at  least  8,000  inhabitante.    The  follow- 
ing table  sbowB  the  results: 


Dk&th  Rate  of  New  Yoek  State 
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The  decline  in  the  death  rate  haa  been  almost  confined  to  the 
urban  districts.  The  real  decline  in  the  rural  districts  may  have 
been  masked  by  an  improvement  in  the  completeness  of  registra- 
tion, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  actual  difference  in  the 
healthfiilness  of  city  and  country  has  been  rapidly  dwindling  as 
a  result  in  large  part  of  improved  urban  sanitation. 

Sex  Classifieation 
A  table  in  my  last  annual  report  (page  341)  gives  the  deaths 
in  New  York  State  classified  by  sex  for  each  year  between  1900 
and  1908  inclusive.  That  table  showed  a  slight  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  male  deaths  and  a  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  female  deaths.  This  might  be  due  merely  to  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  males  in  the  population.  Whether  such 
an  increase  has  occurred  we  shall  soon  know.  But  probably 
8  contributing  and  perhaps  the  sole  cause  is  found  in  a  decrease 
of  the  female  death  rate  more  rapid  than  the  decrease  in  the  male 
death  rate.  For  example,  the  deaths  of  males  in  1909  exceeded 
those  in  1908  by  7T5  or  1.04  per  cent.,  while  the  deaths  of  females 
in  1909  exceeded  those  in  1908  by  only  416  or  0.65  per  cent 
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Age  Claasifieation 

The  total  deaths  in  1909  were  more  numeroua  than  in  1908, 
but  the  deaths  at  ages  between  5  and  35  were  less  numerous. 
Those  at  ages  above  35  with  minor  exceptions  were  more  numer- 
ous. This  disproportionate  increase  in  the  deaths  of  elderly  per- 
eons  is  another  evidence  of  the  increasing  average  duration  of 
life. 

Race  Classification 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  deaths  in  New  York 
State  in  each  of  the  last  tliree  years  classified  as  white  and 
colored.     The  colored  include  Negroes,  Indians  and  Mongolians, 

Deaths  in  New  York  State  among 

YEAR  Whites  Colored 

1907 143,414  3,468 

1908 135,456  3,427 

1909 130,944  3,317 

The  deaths  among  whites  and  colored  were  fewer  in  1909  than 
in  1907.  In  each  year  the  deaths  among  colored  were  2.4  per 
cent  as  many  as  those  among  whites,  a  fact  indicating  either  that 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  relative  death  rates  of  the  races,  or  that  a  change 
in  one  has  been  connterbaJancod  by  an  opposite  change  in  the 
other. 

I  incorporate  in  this  report  a  discussion  of  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  and  its  decrease  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  Bulletin. 

Death  Bale  from  Tuberculosis 
It  is  often  argued  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths 
or  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  a  proof  and  measure  of 
progress  in  the  campaign  against  "  the  white  plague."  This 
argument  neglects  the  fact  that  the  general  death  rate  is  decreas- 
ing. To  show  that  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  having 
its  effect,  it  should  be  found  that  the  deaths,  or  the  death  rates, 
from  that  disease  are  decreasing  faster  than  the  average  for  all 
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other  causes.  A  test  of  that  question  is  enlightening.  As  the 
estimates  of  population  and  so  the  rates  computed  from  them  arc 
somewhat  doubtful,  attention  has  been  confined  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths.  In  each  case  the  number  of  deaths  in  1900  has 
been  taken  as  100  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  in  each 
following  year  to  that  number  has  been  foimd.  The  following 
figures  give  the  results  for  New  York  State  as  a  whole,  Nbw 
York  city  *ttd  the  rest  of  the  State : 
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Apparently  in  this  State  the  increase  in  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis has  just  about  kept  pace  with  the  increase  from  all  other 
causes  of  death.  In  some  years  it  was  smaller  and  in  others 
larger.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  for  New  York  city  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  State.  The  result  is  apparently  a  negative  one. 
No  influence  of  the  special  campaign  against  tuberculosis  can  be 
traced  in  the  figures. 

One  complicating  element,  however,  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
Perhaps  a  significant  proportion  of  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
are  credited  to  some  other  cause-  Perhaps  this  proportion  has 
been  decreasing  and  figures  for  tuberculosis  have  been  getting 
nearer  the  truth.  If  this  be  eo,  the  change  may  be  important 
enough  to  hide  completely  the  influence  of  the  antituberculosis 
compaign.  All  that  can  now  be  said  is  that  no  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  that  campaign  appears  clearly  in  the  figures  for  the 
State. 
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Kow  IB  it  elsewhere !  For  the  other  registration  States  whose 
records  are  estensive  enough  to  warrant  any  conclusion,  the  fol- 
lowing gives  the  reeultB  for  1908  compared  with  1900,  100  per 
cent  representing  again  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  case  in 
1900.  If  the  figures  for  each  intervening  year  were  included,  the 
indications  would  not  differ  materially. 

STATE 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire   

New  Jersey  

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 88  100 

Ute  condition  in  Michigan  is  similar  to  that  in  New  York.  In 
Indiana  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  instance  has  decreased,  but 
apparently  the  proportion  of  those  from  tuberculosis  to  all  other 
causes  has  not.  In  New  Jersey  and  Ehode  Island,  while  the 
mortality  from  other  causes  has  been  decreasing,  that  from  tuber- 
culosis has  been  increasing,  so  that  the  comparative  proportion  of 
the  latter  has  risen.  Only  for  five  of  the  New  England  States 
may  we  conclude  from  the  figures  that  the  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis are  declining  more  than  those  from  other  causes. 
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Since  the  preceding  section  was  written  the  figures  for  New 
York  State  in  1909  have  become  available  and  their  evidence  is 
s<Hnewhat  more  favorable.  Death  rates  for  the  State  are  not  com- 
puted and  used  because  the  estimates  of  population  for  years  so 
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far  from  a  censua  enumeration  are  unsafe.  Hence,  the  number 
of  deaths  only  will  be  considered.  Taking  the  figures  for  1900 
in  each  class  as  100  per  cent,  the  ratios  of  deaths  from  all  forms 
of  tuberculofiis  and  of  deaths  from  all  other  causes  in  the  State 
as  a  whole,  in  New  York  city  and  the  rest  of  the  State  in  1809 
are  as  follows: 
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These  figures  indicate  that  in  the  State  as  a  whole  and  espe- 
cially in  the  State  outside  ^  metropolis  the  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis are  beginning  to  show  a  less  increase  than  those  from  all 
other  causes,  and  hence  that  during  the  last  year  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  has  decreased  more  than  the  general  death  rate. 
However,  if  the  figures  above  are  compared  with  those  presented 
in  the  preceding  section,  considerable  fluctuation  between  1900 
and  1909  will  be  noted,  so  that  a  persistent  trend  in  the  figures 
is  not  apparent  Thus  far  the  study  suggests  that  we  are  just  at 
the  point  where  significant  results  from  the  anti-tuberculosis  fig^t 
are  beginning  to  appear. 

In  order  to  find  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  the  eu^^iestion 
that  a  real  downward  trend  in  the  tuberculosis  figures  may  be 
masked  by  an  improved  diagnosis,  bringing  deaths  into  that  class 
which  formerly  would  have  been  charged  to  other  causes,  a  study 
has  been  made  of  the  deaths  from  each  form  of  tuberculosis.  At- 
tention was  directed  first  to  the  two  classes  "  tuboreuloais  of  the 
lungs  "  and  "  all  other  forms."  The  following  table  indicates  the 
per  cent  that  each  of  these  formed  of  the  total  deaths  from  tuber^ 
culoeis  in  the  States  which  were  included  in  the  registration  area 
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in  1900,  in  New  York  State  as  a  whole,  in  New  York  citv  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  State. 
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The  significance  of  the  above  figures  becomes  clearer  when  tbe 
results  are  stated  using  the  number  of  deaths  in  1900  in  each 
class  as  100  per  cent,  as  has  been  done  in  the  following  table: 
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The  conclusion  is  very  clear  that  fonna  of  tuberculosis  other 
than  pulmonary  have  constituted  a  constantly  increasing  portion 
of  the  total  deaths  from  tubcreuloBis  during  the  decade.  While 
this  might  be  due  merely  to  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  these  minor  forms  greater  than  the  increase  in  tho 
number  of  deaths  from  all  kinds,  yet  a  more  probable  hyjrothesis 
is  that  an  improved  diagnosis  has  been  bringing  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  deaths  into  the  less  common  forma.    On©  fact 
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that  pointB  to  the  correctness  of  this  theory  is  that  the  proportion 
which  deaths  from  tuberculosis  other  than  that  of  the  lungs  forms 
to  the  total  deaths  from  all  forms  has  changed  much  less  in  New- 
York  city  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  greater  advance  in  accuracy  has  occurred  in  the  State  out- 
side the  metropolis  than  in  it,  because  both  medical  knowledge  and 
accuracy  in  registration  statistics  were  already  greater  in  the 
city. 

By  reference  to  the  following  table  for  New  York  State,  it  is 
possible  to  see  in  what  special  minor  forms  of  tuberculosis  Uie 
increases  have  been  greatest  The  figures  for  1900  are  again 
used  as  100  per  cent. 
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:  Forms  of  Tvhemdosis  —  New  York  State 
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imparatively  illcht  itnd,  especUUr  In  tbe  CM* 
thai  these  flKuren  are  of  InslBnlllisiit  vftlite. 

Tuberculous  meningitis  and  abdominal  tuberculosis  each  de- 
stroys larger  numbers  than  any  other  minor  forms;  the  above 
table  shows  that  material  increases  have  occurred  in  tbe  number 
of  deaths  from  these  two.  Even  more  striking  Increases  are 
shown  in  the  figures  for  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  tuberculosis 
of  other  organs  and  general  tuberculosis.  Tho  corresponding 
figures  for  the  states  which  were  included  in  the  registration  area 
in  1900  shows  the  same  tendency. 

The  most  important  truth  which  this  study  should  impress  is 
(hat  the  "  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  "  is  not  in  reality  a  cam- 
paign at  all,  but  a  war,  a  war  which  undoubtedly  will  require 
years  of  hard  fighting ;  and  that  signs  of  victory  must  not  be  ex- 
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pected  to  become  apparent  at  once.  Instead  of  disoouraging 
those  engaged  in  the  %ht,  the  comprehension  of  this  truth  should 
stir  to  redoubled  activity.  Only  when  we  are  entirely  undeceived 
as  to  the  character  of  a  war,  do  we  put  forth  the  effort  necessary 
to  win. 

In  my  first  report  an  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  annual 
economic  loss  from  tuberoulosis.*  So  much  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  this  subject  and  so  much  has  been  written  about  it 
eince  that  date  that  it  seems  wise  to  return  to  the  question  bnd 
consider  what  progress  the  discussion  has  made  in  two  years,  ex- 
plain, if  possible,  the  wide  divergencies  between  the  results  of 
different  atithoritiea  and  indicate  what  is  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with  it,  what  are  the  most  trustworthy  assumptions  to  which 
to  apply  that  method,  and  what  are  the  most  probable  results. 

It  might  be  clearer  if  the  phrase  used  in  the  discussion  were 
not  economic  loss  but  monetary  loss,  that  is,  the  loss  which  can 
be  estimated  and  expressed  in  money.  There  are  many  forms  of 
loss  from  tuberculosis  not  susceptible  of  measurement  in  this 
way.  Most  of  them,  like  the  suffering  of  patients  and  their 
friends,  cannot  be  measured  at  all.  One  of  them,  the  years  of 
probable  life  cut  off  by  premature  death,  can  be  measured  more 
accurately  than  the  monetary  loss  and  is  perhaps  a  better  test  of 
the  commimity's  loss  than  any  statement  in  terms  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Still,  neither  one  of  these  excludes  the  other  and  each  has 
its  advantages. 

Let  me  assume  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family  who 
dies  frotm  tubereulosis  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  ask  how  is  tne 
economic  loss  from  the  death  to  be  estimated: 

a.  Is  the  loss  of  earnings  during  the  period  of  his  illness  an 
clement  ? 

h.  la  the  added  cost  of  maintenance  during  his  illness  an  ele- 
ment! 

c.  Is  the  amount  of  his  annual  earnings  just  before  he  fell  ill 
an  element  ? 

d.  Is  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  his  rearing  until  the 
age  at  which  he  became  self-supporting  an  element  ? 

See  Stele  Dept.  Ol  Heallh.     28  Annual  Heport:  pp.  331-248  and  Slsth  International 
Tuberculosla,  Vol.  I,  pp.  37-48. 
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e.  Is  the  excess  of  bis  eaminga  over  the  cost  of  his  own  main- 
tenance during  his  period  of  self-support  an  element! 

/.  Is  the  probable  duration  of  subsequent  life  of  an  average 
man  at  the  age  of  thirty  an  element  ? 

g.  Is  the  amount  of  probable  future  earnings  but  for  the  pre- 
mature death  an  element! 

h.  Is  the  amount  of  his  probable  future  earnings  but  for  the 
death  to  be  diminished  by  the  probable  cost  of  hia  future  mainte- 
nance? 

i.  Is  the  added  value  of  his  product  over  what  it  coats  in  ma- 
terials, wages  and  miscellaneons  or  incidental  expenses  to  produce 
it  an  element) 

All  students  agree  that  the  loss  of  earnings,  added  cost  of  main- 
tenance during  the  sickness  and  the  amount  of  annual  earoinga 
are  elements.  They  differ  regarding  the  propriety  of  including 
the  cost  of  rearing  or  of  production.  The  £rst  efforts  in  this 
cotmtry  to  deal  with  the  question,  by  Dr.  Biggs  and  Dr.  Thomas, 
included  it,  but  in  all  the  more  recent  examinations  of  the  sub- 
ject (Hoffman,  Price,  <31over,  Fisher,  Willcox)  tbis  element  of 
loss  is  omitted.  "No  students  include  both  the  cost  of  ^  man's 
production  and  also  his  future  earning  power.  The  choice  ia 
between  one  and  the  other.  On  the  average  and  in  the  long  rtm 
a  man,  like  any  other  agency  of  production,  must  pay  for  him- 
self, that  is,  he  must  earn  enough  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
investment  which  he  represents.  When  any  material  thing  of 
value  but  not  an  agency  of  production  is  destroyed,  for  example, 
a  house  is  burned  down,  the  only  available  measure  of  the  eco- 
nomic loss  sustained,  is  the  cosrt  of  building  or  producing  the 
house  or  that  cost  minus  its  deterioration  in  value  between  its 
building  and  its  destruction.  But  when  the  thing  destroyed  is 
an  agency  of  production,  like  a  mill,  the  measure  of  loss  might 
be  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  mill  or  the  losa  of  the  mill's  future! 
earnings  during  its  probable  life  time.  Clearly  it  could  not  be 
die  sum  of  these. 

A.11  authoritiea  agree  in  regarding  a,  b  and  c  in  the  preceding 
list  as  elements  in  the  problem  and  in  making  d  and  e  on  the  one 
hand  and  /  and  g  on  the  other  alternatives,  either  pair  of  which 
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is  to  be  accepted  but  not  both-  All  recent  writers  agree  in  pre- 
ferring /  and  g  to  d  and  e  as  elements. 

All  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  except  Professor  Fisher, 
agree  that  the  amount  of  probable  future  earnings  but  for  the 
death  should  be  diminished  by  the  probable  cost  of  future  main- 
tenance. He  declines  to  do  so  because  this  metiiod  implies  that 
the  death  of  a  dependent  is  an  economic  gain.  In  this  respect 
I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Hoffman  draws  a  distinction  between  the  economic  loss 
and  the  social  loss.  The  social  loss,  he  thinks,  is  the  future  earn- 
ings, minus  cost  of  maintenance.  The  economic  loss  is  measured 
by  the  added  value  of  his  product.  This  distinction  likewise  I 
cannot  accept 

The  points  of  agreement  regarding  the  proper  method  are  now 
far  more  numerous  and  important  than  the  differences.  But  the 
latter  are  not  to  be  ignored  and  the  question  arises,  is  there  any 
means  of  reaching  an  agreement  upon  these  points  also  ? 

Writers  in  this  field  have  not  hitherto  noticed  that  very  similar 
questions  frequently  come  before  the  courts.  I  digress  to  con- 
sider the  legal  treatment  of  these  questions  in  the  hope  it  may 
aid  in  settling  the  divergencies  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Let  me  suppose  that  one  person  is  accidentally  killed  as  a  result 
of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  another  person  or  a  corpora- 
tion. Have  any  survivors  a  right  to  bring  an  action  and  recover 
damages  for  the  death  ?  Under  the  old  common  law  of  England 
and  the  United  States  no  such  right  was  recognized.  Thus,  in 
]  886,  a  suit  was  brought  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  steamer  Harrisbiirg  in  the  name  of  the  widow  and 
child  of  a  person  killed  in  a  collision  due  to  the  negligence  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  steamer.  The  lower  court  awarded  dam- 
ages against  the  steamer  to  the  amount  of  $5,100,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  reversed  the  decision  on  the 
ground  that  no  right  of  action  existed  in  such  cases  independent 
of  statute  and  that  no  statute  applied  to  the  case  at  bar. 

This  old  rule  of  the  English  and  American  common  law  was 
first  changed  in  England  by  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  passed  in  1846 
(9  and  10  Victoria,  chapter  93),  and  since  that  date  imitated 
more  or  less  closely  in  nearly  all  American  states.    The  principle 
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of  thifl  act  is  very  simple.  It  is  merely  that  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual should  no  longer  terminate  the  right  of  action.  Under  the 
earlier  law  a  person  maimed  or  injured  by  such  an  accident  had 
a  right  to  sue,  but  if  he  died,  the  right  to  sue  died  also.  Lord 
Campbell's  Act  kept  the  right  alive  in  such  cases,  vested  it  in  the 
"  wife,  husband,  parent  and  child  "  and  allowed  the  jury  to  give 
'''  such  damages  as  they  may  think  proportioned  to  the  injury  re- 
sulting from  such  death  to  the  parties  respectively  for  whom  and 
for  whose  benefit  such  action  shall  be  brought." 

As  already  stated  this  statute  has  been  imitated  in  most  Ameri- 
can states.  In  cases  falling  under  it  the  measure  of  damages  is 
the  economic  loss  caused  by  the  death.  The  New  York  statute 
provides  that  the  damages  may  be  such  as  the  jury  or,  if  there 
be  no  jury,  the  court  or  the  referee  "  deems  to  be  a  fair  and  just 
compensation  for  the  pecuniary  injuries  resulting  from  the  de- 
cedent's death  to  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  benefit  the 
action  is  brought"  The  New  Hampshire  statute  is  more  specific 
and  allows  the  "  probable  duration  of  his  life  but  for  the  injury 
and  his  capacity  to  earn  money  "  to  be  considered  as  elements  of 
damage.  The  practice  in  the  other  States  conforms  to  this  specific 
provision  of  the  New  Hampshire  law.  From  an  examination  of 
awards  which  have  been  made  by  juries  under  these  statutes  and 
upheld  on  appeal  by  the  higher  courts  certain  principles  may  be 
derived. 

a.  No  excessive  or  punitive  damages  can  be  imposed  as  an  in- 
direct punishment  of  the  person  or  corporation  responsible  for  the 
death.     (A  few  States  are  exceptions.) 

h.  Damages  cannot  be  increased  as  a  means  of  solacing  the 
grief  of  survivors. 

c.  Damages  are  not  to  be  reduced  proportionately  in  cases 
where  the  deceased  held  a  life  insurance  policy. 

d.  In  computing  the  amount  of  damage  standard  life  tables  are 
admissible  as  evidence. 

e.  The  damage  is  measured  by  the  probable  amount  of  tlie 
future  earnings  over  and  above  what  would  be  needed  for  the 
person's  support;  in  other  words,  the  test  of  probable  future  earn- 
ings rather  than  that  of  cost  of  production  is  applied. 
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Thus  in  the  seoond  edition  of  Sedgwick  on  OamageB,  pabUshed 
in  1903,  tlie  following  rule  is  laid  down  (page  180)  : 

"  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  meaBore 
of  damages  is  governed  by  ao  much  of  what  the  deceased  woold 
have  pTobablj  earned  by  his  labor  or  have  accumulated  daring 
the  residue  of  his  life  *  *  *  as  would  probably  have  gone  to 
the  benefit  of  his  family,  taking  into  consideration  his  habits  of 
living,  his  age,  and  his  ability  and  disposition  to  labor  and  benefit 
them."  This  rule  agrees  in  the  mala  with  the  position  taken  by 
most  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  economic  loss. 

The  l^al  rule  just  quoted  clearly  shows  that  the  cost  of  future 
maintenance  should  be  subtracted  from  the  probable  future  earn- 
ings iu  order  to  measure  the  damage.  Host  of  such  cases  are 
Buits  for  damages  caused  by  accidental  deaths  wherein  the  im- 
paired earnings  and  increased  cost  of  maintenance  during  sick- 
ness are  minor  elements  of  the  problem  or  entirely  lacking.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  present  they  would  be  included  in  the 
amount  «f  the  award. 

Some  writers  on  economic  loss  have  considered  only  deaths 
among  males  or  males  of  money  earning  age,  others  have  included 
wage^aming  women,  still  others  have  considered  all  adults,  and 
another  group  have  extended  the  estimate  to  include  deaths  among 
children.  On  this  point  of  difference  also  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  are  helpful. 

Members  of  the  family  can  recover  for  the  death  of  a  wife  and 
mother  not  engaged  in  any  strictly  money  earning  occupation. 
Thus  in  Pennsylvania  the  award  of  $9,1S0  as  damages  for  the 
death  of  a  farmer's  wife  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  characterised 
by  "  frugality,  industry,  usefulness,  attention  and  tender  solici- 
tude of  a  wife  and  the  mother  of  children  "  was  upheld  on  ap- 
peal, and  in  California  the  award  of  $14,000  in  a  case  where  "  the 
wife  was  highly  educated  and  competent  to  instruct  the  children 
and  was  a  devoted  mother  and  wife  and  an  excellent  house- 
keeper  "  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Begarding  the  measure  of  damage  for  the  death  of  a  minor 
child  there  is  one  important  difference  between  the  legal  and  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  econconio  point  of  view.  The  law  gives  dam- 
ages for  the  value  of  the  child's  probable  future  services,  minne 
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the  probable  cost  of  maintenance,  only  during  bis  minority.  This 
is  closely  connected  with  the  practice  in  most  States  refusing 
damages  to  a  parent  for  the  death  of  a  child  who  has  attained 
majority  iinleas  the  child  since  reaching  that  age  has  actually  as- 
sisted the  parents.  The  loss  to  society  from  sueh  a  death  may  be 
much  greater  than  the  loss  to  the  parents.  Under  the  legal  rule 
it  would  seem  that  the  damages  recoverable  by  a  parent  for  the 
death  of  a  single  woman  who  had  just  attained  her  majority 
would  be  nominal,  but  if  she  were  married  the  damages  recover- 
able by  her  husband  might  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  In 
this  particular  I  believe  that  the  economic  loss  should  not  be  do 
termined  by  the  rule  followed  in  the  courts.  The  reason  for  the 
legal  rule  is  clear,  namely,  that  there  is  no  person  entitled  to 
receive  the  damage  and  that  society  cannot  sue  and  recover  as 
an  individual.  This  reason  has  no  application  to  the  economic 
problem. 

Begarding  the  method  of  computing  the  economic  loss  from 
the  death  of  a  husband  and  father  or  wife  and  mother  I  find  a 
substantial  agreement  between  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  economic  writers.  That  loss  is  the 
sum  of  three  elements;  (1)  the  excess  of  probable  future  earn- 
ings over  cost  of  future  maintenance,  (2)  the  decrease  of  earn- 
ings and  (3)  the  increase  in  coat  of  maintenance  during  the  period 
of  sickciefis.  This  agreement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  economic 
loss  to  society  and  the  money  loss  to  the  family  are  substantially 
identical.  But  students  of  the  economic  problem  apply  the  same 
method  to  all  children  and  to  adults  who  have  no  persons  partly 
or  entirely  dependent  upon  them  and  for  that  reason  entitled  to 
sue  in  court.  If  at  some  time  in  the  future  a  city  or  village  shall 
be  held  responsible  at  law  for  the  ill  effects  of  an  epidemic  of 
small  pox  or  typhoid  fever  due  to  the  incapacity  or  neglig^ice  of 
its  health  officers,  as  it  may  now  be  held  responsible  for  accidents 
due  to  defective  streets  or  sidewalks,  the  damages  would  be  as- 
sessed in  such  a  way  as  is  here  outlined. 

The  three  papers  on  this  subject  read  at  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  by  Professor  Fisher,  Professor  Glover 
and  the  present  writer,  all  followed  this  method,  but  Professor 
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Fisher  preferred  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  coat  of  future 
maiuteuance.  If  thia  were  subtracted,  ae  I  think  it  shoiild  be, 
his  figure  of  $1,100,000,000  as  the  annual  losa  from  tuberculosis 
in  the  United  States,  the  only  basis  I  know  for  the  common  gtate- 
ment  that  the  lo&s  is  over  one  billion  dollars,  falls  to  half  that  or 
less,  and  below  our  estimate  of  $6^0,000,000. 

Why  Professor  Qlover,  employing  the  same  method  as  ours, 
reached  a  result  of  $42,000,000,  which  is  less  than  one-fifteenth 
as  large,  still  remains  for  explanation.  Against  the  mathematical 
side  of  hia  paper  no  serious  objection  is  raised.  But  several  of 
the  statistical  assumptions  to  which  hia  method  is  applied  seem 
to  me  faulty.  This  sum  of  $42,000,000  purports  to  be  the  amount 
which  if  paid  each  year  to  the  personal  representatives  of  those 
who  died  from  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  and  put  out  at 
interest  by  them  would  yield  a  total  equal  to  what  the  deceased 
would  have  earned  during  their  probable  aft«r  lifetime  over  and 
above  their  own  cost  of  maintenance.  But  what  rate  of  interest 
shall  be  accepted  ?  Professor  Qlover  assumed  5  per  cent.  I  doubt 
that  the  average  investor  of  trust  funds  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  livelihood  for  widows  and  orphans  can  safely  count  on 
more  than  3^  per  cent.  If  Professor  Glover  bad  made 
the  same  assumption  hia  $42,000,000  would  have  been  raised 
to  $65,000,000. 

Again  he  haa  need  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
for  the  whole  country,  in  about  two-thirds  of  which,  as  explained 
later,  the  death  records  were  vitiated  by  omissions  so  numerous 
as  to  make  them  almost  valueless.  We  used  the  death  rate  of 
New  York  State  for  tuberculosis  of  all  forma.  If  the  death  rate 
in  the  United  States  from  tuberculosis  in  1900  was  as  high  as 
that  in  New  York  State  in  1907,  and  I  think  it  was  probably 
higher,  the  $55,000,000  to  which  Professor  Qlover'a  figures  have 
already  been  raised  would  become  about  $79,000,000, 

A  solution  of  the  problem  requires  that  the  surplus  of  average 
earnings  over  cost  of  maintenance  be  known.  Professor  Glover, 
without  assigning  any  reason  assumed  that  this  surplus  is  $100 
for  each  male  between  20  and  70  years  of  age.  Basing  ourselves 
upon  the  returns  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  we  assumed  that  it  is 
$300  for  each  year  between  twenty  and  sixty-five.    If  he  accepted 
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our  aaBumption  on  this  point,  it  wonld  raise  his  figures  still  fur- 
ther to  $240,000,000. 

He  neglected  also  deaths  at  ages  bebw  twenty  and  above  eix^. 
According  to  our  results  to  aHow  for  such  deaths  would  increase 
his  figures  by  14  per  cent.,  or  bring  them  up  to  $270,000,000. 
!N~either  did  he  make  any  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  deaths 
among  women.  We  have  assumed  that  the  net  prospective  earn- 
ings of  a  woman  are  on^balf  those  of  a  man  of  like  age,  and 
given  reasons.  If  this  assumption  were  accepted  it  would  raise' 
hia  figures  by  about  42  per  cent,  or  to  $383,000,000. 

Professor  Glover  made  no  allowance  for  the  reduction  of  earn- 
ings and  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  during  illness.  Oar 
figures  estimated  this  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  lost  future  earnings. 
Introducing  this  element  brings  hia  figures  to  $4^0,00i0,000.  We 
estimated  also  the  loss  from  bovine  tuberculosis  in  New  York 
State  as  between  2  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  loss  from  human 
tubercnloaia. 

The  most  serions  flaw  in  the  assumptions  to  which  he  has  ap- 
plied the  method  is  found  in  bis  hasty  acceptance  of  the  deatha 
recorded  in  the  Twelfth  Census  for  the  entire  country  as  a  basifl 
for  his  computations.  Those  results  are  derived  from  two  widely 
different  sources,  the  records  of  deaths  made  in  etatee  and  cities 
having  au  approximately  accurate  registration  of  deaths,  and  those 
made  in  states  or  parts  of  states  which  bad  no  «uch  system.  In 
the  latter  each  enumerator  was  instructed  to  ask  of  each  family. 
Has  any  death  occurred  in  this  family  within  the  last  twelve 
months?  That  method  was  introduced  in  1850  and  followed  per- 
sistently for  six  censuses.  Experience  has  proved  that  not  more 
than  seven-tenths,  and  probably  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  deaths  which  occur  can  be  secured  upon  a  record  obtained  in 
such  a  manner.  It  has  now  been  discarded.  The  mortality  tables 
constructed  from  these  returns  of  the  Twelfth  Census  are  so  wide 
of  the  truth  as  to  have  little,  if  any,  application  to  the  real 
problem. 

The  life  tables  prepared  by  insurance  companies  from  their 

own  experience  are  somewhat  better,  but  labor  under  a  different 

defect.    The  insured  are  a  select  class,  living  longer  and  suffering 

less  from  disease,  especially  tuberculosis,  than  the  mass  of  the 
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population.  The  only  American  life  table  for  a  la^  nnselected 
population  yet  in  existence  is  the  one  we  have  used,  the  Hasaa- 
chusetts  life  table  derived  from  the  deaths  iu  that  State  for 
1893-97  and  the  population  enumerated  in  1895. 

It  aeeme  clear,  then,  that  the  wide  differences  in  the  results  of 
iii»  three  papers  read  before  the  Intematiooal  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis at  Washington  in  1908  do  not  prove  that  there  is  a  fatal 
or  even  a  wide  difference  in  method.  The  method  the;  all  use 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  followed  by  the  courte,  and  when 
applied  to  the  best  data  obtainable,  it  shows  that  the  annual  eco- 
nomic loss  from  tuberculosis  of  all  forms  in  the  United  States  is 
not  very  far  from  $500,000,000. 

At  one  point  the  assumptions  to  which  our  method  was  applied 
in  1908  seem  open  to  improvement  on  revision.  We  estimated 
the  average  earnings  of  adult  women  as  one-half  those  of  adult 
men.  The  figures  of  the  Twelfth  Census  indicate  that  this  is 
approximately  true  of  gross  eaminga.  But  we  are  concerned  here 
with  net  earnings,  or  gross  earnings  minus  cost  of  maintenance. 
Even  if  the  gross  earnings  of  women  be  one-half  those  of  men, 
the  cost  of  a  woman's  maintenance  is  more  than  one-half  that  of 
a  man's.  It  is  usual  to  estimate  it  as  four-fifths.  A  correction 
made  for  this  change  of  assumption  would  reduce  our  estimate 
from  $650,000,000  to  $550,000,000  and  an  omission  of  the  esti- 
mated loss  in  New  York  State  from  bovine  tuberculosis,  as  rest- 
ing upon  very  insecure  foundations  and  not  applicable  without 
great  laodiflcation  to  thf  ooimtrv  a-t  a  wlK>]e,  brings  it  still  lower 
to  $635,000,000. 

With  these  changes  the  results  of  the  three  papers  for  the  an- 
nual economic  loss  from  tuberculosis  agree  reasonably  well  and 
corroborate  rather  than  condemn  each  other.  That  loss,  as  already 
stated,  is  not  far  from  $500,000,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  F.  WILLCOX, 

Consulting  Stalisiician 
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DIVISION  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

Albamy,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  1910. 

Eugene  H.  Porteh,  M.  X).,  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.  ¥.: 

Deab  Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  the  report 
covering  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Communicable  Diseases 
during  the  year  1909,  the  same  having  been  compiled  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Curtis,  Consulting  Dermatolt^st  of 
the  Department. 

Very  respectfully.. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWE,  M.  D. 

Direetor 

The  following  diseases  have  been  designated  by  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  under  the  law,  for  report  to  the  Department 
by  health  officers,  monthly  or  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  more 
frequently  or  as  they  occur:  Tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  smallpox, 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Reports  from  every  municipality  have 
been  received  during  1909  except  seven,  which  have  by  their  fail- 
ure made  themselves  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  mention,  viz. : 
the  towns  of  Watertown,  Jefferson  county;  Monroe,  Orange 
county;  Piermont,  Rockland  county;  Orange,  Schuyler  county; 
Cohocton,  Fremont  and  Tusten,  Sullivan  county.  Otherwise  re- 
ports, some  of  them  with  lapses  of  a  few  months,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  of  the  1,422  municipalities.  There  has  been 
almost  a  imanimous  response  from  the  health  officers,  some  of 
them  it  must  be  said  as  a  result  of  much  urgency  from  this  divi- 
sion. But  the  Department  has  been  favored  with  the  very  gen- 
oral  co-operation  of  the  health  officers  all  throu^  the  State. 

The  result  has  been  to  secure  the  report,  for  1909,  of  138,315 

cases  of  these  diseases.     In  1908  the  number  so  reported  was 
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]44,SiS0;  in  1907,  during  part  of  which  year  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  towns  reported,  the  number  was  26,351.  The  numbere 
given  for  these  last  two  years  include  those  from  New  York  city 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  State. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  claimed  that  these  reports  are  complete. 
The  evidence  of  this  will  be  referred  to  later,  but  it  is  often  made 
a  matter  of  complaint  by  health  officers  that  they  cannot  induce 
physicians  and  citizens  to  report  communicable  diseases  to  them, 
immindful  of  the  authority  vestedi  iu  lacol  boards  of  health  to 
adopt  regulations  requiring  this  and  to  enforce  obedience  by 
penalties  which  will  not  only  secure  the  desired  end  but  establish 
respect  for  these  administrative  officers. 

The  incidence,  by  months,  of  reported  cases  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

Cases  of  Commdnioable  Diseases  Repoeted  Dcbino  1909 
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Tuberculosis 

From  this  disease  thoro  were  reported  as  existing  in  the  State 
during  1909,  32,887  cases.  This  is  an  average  of  2,740  new 
cases  every  month.  The  foregoing  table  shows  how  litde  devia- 
tion from  this  average  were  reported  each  month.  It  is  an  aver- 
age of  90  new  cases  daily  through  the  year. 

The  report  of  tuberculosis  is  a  matter  of  recent  time.  To  secure 
full  reports  is  involved  in  difficulty.  The  law  requiring  its  report 
was  enacted  in  1908.  In  1907  there  were  22,100  cases  reported ; 
in  1908  the  number  of  cases  was  26,635.    There  was  an  increase 
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last  year  in  the  registered  number  of  16  per  cent. ;  this  year  there 
is  a  further  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  year  before.  In  the 
ytate  there  were  6,252  more  cases  placed  on  record  in  1909  than 
in  1908. 

The  metropolitan  cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo  in  1907  re- 
ported 20,000  cases;  in  1908  the  number  was  increased  to  24,000; 
in  1909  the  number  is  27,067.  In  the  State  outside  the  two  cities 
there  were  reported  in  1907,  2,100  cases;  in  1908,  2,635  casea; 
in  1909,  5,820  cases. 

Those  increments  are  respectively  in  a  metropolitan  populaticm 
of  nearly  5,000,000,  and  a  non-metropolitan  and  rural  popnlation 
of  nearly  4,OKX),000.  lu  the  former  more  exac5t  returns  are  ex- 
pected. The  reports  this  year  outside  the  large  citiee  are  more 
Uian  double  those  of  the  year  before,  which  indicates  the  more 
perfect  effect  being  secured  under  the  tuberculosis  law. 

In  1908  in  New  York  city  the  number  of  deaths  from  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  was  to  the  number  of  reported  oases  as  1:2.6; 
in  1909  there  were  fewer  deaths  and  more  cases  reported  for  the 
year,  and  the  proportion  is  as  1:3.  For  the  rest  of  the  State, 
in  1908  there  were  more  deaths  than  reported  cases ;  in  1909  the 
reported  cases  have  increased  to  exceed  the  mortality  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 :1.3.  The  showing  is  for  better  returns  in  the  State 
Ht  large,  but  it  is  apparent  that  tuberculosis  is  not  fully  reported. 
If  the  proportion  of  reported  cases  to  deaths  in  the  city  had  been 
obtained  in  the  rest  of  the  State  there  would  have  been  a  record 
of  16,S0O  cases  for  the  year  instead  of  6,900. 

The  betterment  in  reports  as  the  registration  law  is  coming 
into  effect  is  more  manifest  in  the  cities,  where  earlier  response 
would  be  expected.  In  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Yonkers  and  Schenectady  there  were  re- 
liorted  in  1908,  1,528;  this  year  2,677.  In  1908  there  were  1,632 
deaths  in  these  cities  —  more  deaths  than  reported  cases  for  the 
year.  In  100!)  there  were  1,609  deaths  and  2,677  reported  cases, 
or  a  proportion  of  1 :1.7.  But  there  is  a  disproportion  among 
them  in  reporting.  In  Buffalo,  Albany,  Troy,  Yonkers  there 
were  about  two  reported  cases  to  one  death,  in  Bochester  and 
Iltica  fewer  eases  than  deaths  were  reported. 
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DeductioBB  cannot  be  drawn  from  these  figures.  The  operation 
of  the  law  is  new  and  many  cases  now  comin;;  to  registry  are  old 
cases,  which  will  be  eliminated  from  the  reports  of  succeeding 
years ;  moreover  it  is  evident  from  the  unevenness  of  the  records 
of  localities  that  imperfect  returns  are  yet  made  by  many  munici- 
palitiee.  If  the  law  were  in  full  operation  the  number  of  cases 
reported  woiild  be  the  number  of  new  or  newly  discovered  cases 
for  the  year.  Tbe  deaths  reported  for  the  year  would  for  the 
most  part  be  of  cases  reported  in  previous  years.  In  the  early 
operation  of  the  registry  law,  which  to  many  localities  is  only 
now  coming  into  execution,  the  reports  will  include  not  only  in- 
cipient cases  but  those  advanced  and  of  years  of  duration.  There- 
fore, the  cases  reported  represent  more  nearly  a  report  of  the 
total  of  existing  cases  of  tuberculosis  than  the  number  developing 
during  the  year.  But  the  figures  furnish  no  basis  for  estimating 
ihe  average  duration  of  sickness  of  tuberculosis,  aside  from  the 
lack  of  record  of  recovered  cases. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  physicians  to  report  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  fact  comes  to  their  knowledge  the 
name  and  address  with  other  data  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  report  of  the  death  or  removal  of  per- 
sons having  tuberculosis,  and  on  notification  of  removal  a  record 
is  kept  of  the  place  removed  to  and  this  is  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Recovered  oases  are  likewise  to  be  reported.  A 
register  is  kept  of  all  cases  by  local  health  officers,  but  it  is  not 
fipen  to  public  inspection.  To  secure  a  record  of  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis is  a  long  step  toward  its  control  and  by  the  increasing 
degree  to  which  after  two  years  this  law  is  being  brought  into 
operation  is  the  work  of  control  of  tuberculosis  expedited. 

There  were  13,948  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in 
1909.  The  average  of  the  five  years  prccetling  was  14,200. 
There  were  fewer  deaths  this  year  than  in  either  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding. In  twenty-five  years  330,000  deaths  are  recorded  from 
this  disease,  the  number  in  their  order  for  successive  five  year 
iwriods  being  59,567;  06,694;  65,564;  67,291;  70,783.  In  the 
first  decade,  estimating  the  population  at  6,000,000,  there  were 
210  deaths  yearly  per  100,000  population;   in  the  last  decade. 
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estimating  the  population  at  8,000,000,  there  were  176.  This 
year  there  are  160  deaths  per  100,000  population. 

New  York  city  thia  year  has  195  deaths  per  100,000  popula- 
tion ;  the  rest  of  the  cities  have  130 ;  the  rural  part  of  the  State, 
120. 

The  deaths  from  consumption  per  100,000  population  in  the 
Sanitary  Districts  are: 
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In  each  100  deaths  from  all  causes  there  were  from  consump- 
tion: 
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From  every  point  of  comparison,  not  only  in  recent  time,  hut 
in  all  the  years  of  records  kept  h;  this  Department,  the  Southern 
Tier  District  is  uniformly  the  one  showing  the  greatest  freedom 
from  ipulmonary  tuberculosis;  the  Maritime  District  has  the 
highest,  its  death  rate  as  well  as  its  relative  mortality  being  just 
double  that  of  the  district  lowest  in  the  scale  of  prevalence  and 
mortality  from  this  cause.  The  distribution  of  the  disease  as 
shown  by  its  reported  mortality,  now  as  likewise  in  former  jeara, 
indicates  its  greatest  prevalence  in  urhau  populations  and  the  com- 
parative freedom  of  rural  areas  from  it. 

The  seasonal  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  is  not  very  significant; 
its  fatality  is  more  pronounced  in  the  inclement  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  when  pneumonia  and  especially  influenza  are  prevalent 
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Tuberculosis,  other  than  pulmonary,  caused  2jll2  deaths,  as 
follows,  and  for  the  two  years  prior: 


Tuberculosis  of  larynx 153 

Tuberculous  meningitis 1,055 

Abdominal  tuberculosis 405 

Pott's  disease 114 

Tuberculous  abscesB 35 

White  swelling 39 

Tuberculosis  of  other  o^ans 160 

tieneral  tuberculosis   200 

Totals 2,161 


2,197       2,112 


The  evidence  of  decrease  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  not  notable 
in  tuberculosis  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  to  some  degree 
be  attributed  to  the  general  war  oC  defense  that  is  being  set  up 
everywhere  against  this  disease,  which  although  as  j-et  largely 
initial,  may  be  seen  it  is  fair  to  say  already  bearing  fruit.  If 
the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  last  decade  had  prevailed  in  1909, 
there  would  have  been  1,300  more  deaths  this  year;  if  that  of 
Iwenty  years  ago,  instead  of  14,000  deaths  there  would  have  been 
17,500. 
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As  to  the  sfhooJrooin  as  a  factor  in  tuberculosis,  in.  one  instance 
llie  coiaiiiniity  was  inucli  stirred  up  over  the  permission  of  a  boy 
to  attend  public  school  whose  father  had  advanced  tuberculosis 
and  was  very  indifferent  in  his  habits.  An  exceedingly  recklees 
subject  might  perhaps  infect  all  liis  surroundings,  but  the  chance 
of  tubercnlons  infection  at  second  band  must  be  remote. 

The  question  of  permitting  teachers  or  pupils  who  have  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  to  attend  school  is  a  different  one  and  has 
been  answered  in  the  negative. 

In  the  l''nited  States  census  report  for  ltK>8  the  ratio  of  deaths 
from  consumption  in  1,000  deaths  from  all  cases  was: 

Of  males  engaged  in  all  occupations 160 

Of  male  school  teachers  138 

Of  females  engaged  in  all  occupations 210 

Of  female  school  teachers 211 


This  is  a  better  showing  for  the  occupation  of  school  teacher 
than  that  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  latemational  Con- 
irress  of  School  Hygiene,  London,  1907,  which  gives  a  ratio  for 
male  teachers  of  184  against  15i  for  males  of  all  occupations,  and 
■2iiQ  for  female  teachers,  against  215  for  all  occupations. 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  year  is  this  letter,  whicii  shows 
the  educational  value  of  tuberculosis  leaflets  distributed  among 
the  people,  a  point  of  view  prevalent  among  its  subjects,  and  the 
potentialities  of  indifference:  "  I  got  at  the  State  Fair  a  little 
booklet  entitled  'Hope.'  My  bitsband  employs  a  tinsmith  who 
has  consumption.  He  is  a  man  wbo  thinks  it  is  no  worse  for 
others  to  have  the  disease  than  for  him.  He  boards  at  the  same 
hotel  we  do,,  uses  the  general  cuspidors  which  are  emptied  on  one 
end  of  the  celery  bed,  and  spits  everywhere  out  of  doors.  This 
man  knows  he  has  consumption  but  says  and  acts  as  though  he 
does  not  care  how  mucli  he  spreads  the  disease.  He  is  a  good 
workman  and  if  he  were  compelled  to  use  the  necessary  precau- 
tion I  believe  be  would  not  be  dangerous."  The  right  attitude 
toward  the  consumptive  has  been  learned  by  this  correspondent. 
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With  the  information  obtained  measures  were  taken  to  protect 
the  public  health  in  the  case. 

Emphasis  is  laid  in  the  tuberculosis  law  upon  the  disinfection 
of  premises  after  removal  or  death  of  an  occupant  having  had 
tuberculosis.  Very  likely  house  infection  plays  a  small  part  com- 
pared with  direct  infection  from  the  tuberculous  subject  "  who 
roughs  in  the  faces  of  others  or  in  talking  ahowers  them  with 
sputum,"  hut  observatioDB  have  shown  that  the  infection  left  he- 
}iind,  especially  in  domiciles  otherwise  unhygienic,  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  health  officer  must  see  that  disinfection  has  been 
satisfactorily  done. 

Question  as  to  tlio  provision  for  indigent  subjects  of  tubercu- 
losis, especially  when  ho  is  the  bread-winner  for  the  family,  is 
often  met.  Fortunately  this  is  being  met  by  the  law  of  1909,  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  of  the  Assembly,  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Health  the  power  to  determine  the  location  of 
hospitals  or  camps  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tubercolosis. 
Such  hospitals  are  being  provided  by  county  or  voluntary  action, 
where  a  place  is  found  for  incipient  or  advanced  cases,  which 
furnish  a  chance  for  cure  of  the  one  or  relieve  the  community  of 
the  risk  of  infection  from  the  other.  Registration  which  diacloaes 
cases,  sputum  examinations  which  determined  the  diagnosis,  the 
gi-eat  work  of  voluntary  associations,  and  the  providing  of  tuber- 
culosis hospitals,  have  Iwen  effective  during  1909  toward  the  con- 
trol of  this  chief  cause  of  long  illness  and  mortality. 

Diphtheria 

The  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  in  1909  were  20,669  in  nimi- 
ber,  just  100  less  than  in  1908.  Of  this  number  16,052  came 
from  New  York  city.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  State  was 
2,300,  which  is  162  less  than  in  1908;  in  the  city  1,716,  or  60 
less  than  1908.  Of  the  2,300  deaths,  99  were  returned  as  from 
croup. 

In  the  metropolis  diphtheria  caused  2.3  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths;  in  Buffalo,  1.6  per  cent.;  in  other  cities  an  average  of 
1   per  cent.,  Yonkers,  Binghamton  and  Jamestown  showing  an 
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excess;  the  total  urban  diphtheria  mortality  was  2  per  cent,  of 
the  (leathij  from  all  causes;  the  urban  diphtheria  mortality  was 
(1.0  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  i6\)S  there  was  an  abrupt  decrease  in  the  mortalify  for 
diphtheria.  Prior  to  that  time  71,000  deaths  had  occurred  in 
thirteen  years,  an  average  yearly  of  9,465,  with  no  year  less  than 
4,500  aud  some  years  exceeding  6,500,  and  an  average  of  more 
than  SO  deaths  a  year  per  100,000  population.  In  1898  the 
number  of  deatlis  fell  to  2,600,  has  not  since  exceeded  3,300  and 
llie  average  yearly  mortality  has  been  2,750,  a  rate  of  35  deaths 
l)er  100,000  population.  The  saving  has  been  effected  mostly 
through  the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  entire  series  of 
twenty-five  years,  over  which  our  records  extend,  reaches  back 
just  to  the  time  uf  the  discovery  aud  publication  of  the  Klebe- 
Lofller  bacillus.  Midway  of  that  period  eomes  the  sudden  de- 
crease in  mortality,  commenclDg,  indeed,  in  1895,  which  had 
1.600  fewer  deaths  than  in  1894,  with  further  moderate  decrease 
for  the  succeeding  two  years,  and  then  the  abrupt  drop  in  1898 
of  1,500  from  the  preceding  year,  and  the  low  rate  since  main- 
tained. Antitoxin  serum  as  a  remedy  for  dipththeria  was  pub- 
lished about  1893 ;  its  gradual  acceptance  followed  to  such  degree 
as  to  affect  the  mortality  of  1895,  1896  and  1897  moderately,  and 
in  1898  its  use  was  becoming  general.  In  1901  the  law  was  en- 
acted which  authorized  a  State  Antitoxin  Laboratory  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  since  which  time, 
with  a  liberal  use  of  the  serum  made  possible  by  its  free  distribu- 
tion, the  mortality  has  lieen  from  3,000  to  the  low  rate  of  this  past 
year  of  2,300,  which  is  indeed  the  lowest  mortality  yet  attained; 
.me  of  26  deaths  per  100,000  population.  It  is  doubtless  true 
tJiat  diphtheria  is  generally  more  benign  than  it  formerly  was, 
and  part  of  the  reduction  in  mortality  may  be  due  to  this.  In 
Xew  York  city  the  number  of  deaths  was  11  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  reported  cases,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  State  the  per- 
centage was  13.  This  may  be  interpreted  as  due  to  a  possible 
freer  and  speedier  use  of  antitoxin  because  of  its  greater  accessi- 
bility, but  on  the  other  hand  may  be  due  to  a  less  complete  return 
of  cases.  All  health  officers  in  the  State  are  required  to  keep  on 
hand  a  supply  of  antitoxin  for  immediate  use  in  any  emergency, 
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and  there  need  be  no  long  delay  in  securing  it  anywhere.  Ita 
liberal  use  is  always  urged  for  the  sick,  and  Hkewiee  ite  aae  to 
immunize  the  well  who  have  been  exposed  is  impressed  npou 
health  officers.  It  is  the  nearest  analogue  to  the  beneficient  a^nt 
for  the  ])re.vention  of  aniallpox  that  has  yet  been  given  to  ub. 
Along  with  it  we  have  the  aid  in  reeent  years  of  the  laboratory 
diagnosis,  and  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  quarantine 
shall  be  maintained  until  not  1e^  than  two  cultures  taken  with 
duo  precaution  with  at  least  a  day  interval  have  been  foond 
negative.  Some  prolonged  germ  cases  have  existed  during  the 
year.  It  is  desirable  that  we  know  more  as  to  the  continued  viril- 
ity of  the  bacilli  in  such  cases,  though  it  is  found  that  it  is  truly 
maintained  oft^n  for  an  indeiinite  period.  Doubtless  some  out- 
breaks have  developed  or  been  prolonged  by  them.  That  these 
"  germ  cases "  carry  virile  bacteria  is  biologically  proven ; 
Ibeir  continue<l  isolation  is  therefore  necessary,  hardship  though 
it  be,  That  generally  these  bacteria  are  harbored  long  ia  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  due  to  fonditione  of  the  tonsils  or  pharynx  which 
can  be  remedied  to  the  betterment  of  the  health  of  the  subject, 
and  this  along  with  energetic  genuicidal  treatment  will  soonest 
enable  the  henltli  otKcer  to  release  them  from  quarantine  without 
risk  to  the  public.  Antitoxin  has  no  influence  on  the  growth  and 
itiultiplication  of  the  disease  germ. 

Questions  on  various  subjects  connected  with  diphtheria  come 
for  replj'.  What  authority  has  the  health  officer  in  cases  of  sus- 
peoted  diphtheria  where  there  is  refusal  to  allow  cultures  to  be 
taken  ?  He  has  the  right  to  quarantine  any  such  suspicious  case 
until  satisfied  that  it  is  not  infectious. 

Whore  the  carpet  is  left  on  the  floor  of  a  room  in  which  one 
having  diphtheria  has  been  quarantined,  what  disposal  shall  be 
made  of  it  ?  The  carpet  should  have  been  removed  at  the  outset 
as  it  is  especially  likely  to  collect  infectious  matter  and  is  diflicult 
to  clean,  but  having  been  left  it  should  remain  on  the  floor  until 
after  fumigation,  and  then  taken  to  a  remote  place  and  cleaned  by 
beating  when  the  wind  is  in  a  favorable  direction  Mid  subjected  to 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun. 

The  board  of  health  of  a  neighboring  State  reports  that  physi- 
cians of  this  State  havr  failed  to  report  cases -occurring  in  one  of 
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its  municipftlities  to  the  local  health  officer.  Such  physicians  are 
amenaUe  to  the  laws  of  that  State  and  can  be  proceeded  against 
under  them ;  they  are  notified  of  the  gravity  of  this  offense  and 
informed  that  they  most  answer  for  it  to  the  authorities  where  it 
was  committed. 

A  school  was  closed  on  account  of  prevalence  of  diphtheria  for 
two  weeks  and  the  rooms  fumigated;  a  few  days  after  opening 
again  new  cases  appeared  in  different  rooms,  no  pupils  from 
quarantined  houses  having  been  admitted ;  propose  to  again  close 
the  school  and  repair  the  plumbing,  which  is  thought  to  be  at  fault 
and  the  cause  of  the  fresh  cases.  Answer.  Long  experience 
shows  that  bad  plumbing  is  seldom  the  cause  for  continuance  of 
diphtheria  contagion;  it  is  found  that  the  real  cause  in  almost 
every  case  of  prolonged  epidemics  is  individual  contagion  and 
usually  to  be  traced  to  inefficient  measures  of  quarantine.  Fre- 
quently it  is  prolonged  by  persons  in  apparent  perfect  health 
carrying  virulent  diphtheria  germs,  and  particularly  where  pa- 
tients who  have  had  diphtheria  are  discharged  without  rigid  bac- 
teriological control.  The  circulars  set  forth  the  necessity  of 
inwsting  on  repeated  examinations  to  prove  the  absence  of  diph- 
tb«ia  bacilli  before  release  from  quarantine.  Antitoxin  assures 
the  avoidance  of  mortality  and  the  immumizing  of  those  exposed, 
but  does  not  eliminate  the  persistence  of  contagion.  To  saoeess- 
fully  cope  with  an  epidemic  no  one  carrying  dif^theria  g^ms 
should  be  allowed  at  liberty.  Other  ways  of  prolonging  epidemics 
have  a  place  in  literature,  but  pergonal  communication  is  the  chief 
one  to  be  considered. 

On  the  strength  of  two  negative  cultures  taken  at  one-day  in- 
tervals aii  individual  within  a  week  after  onset  was  released  from 
quarantine,  who  had  clinical  syinptoms  of  dijrfrtheria,  including 
nasal  as  well  as  faucial  membranous  d<|X)ftit,  and  further  there 
was  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  the  vicinity.  Suggested:  Such  a  case 
should  never  be  released  from  quarantine  on  evidence  like  this.  It 
is  always  unwise  to  disregard  the  clinical  evidence  of  diagnosis; 
several  n^ative  cultures  even  taken  with  due  precautions  have 
been  followed  by  subsequent  positive  cultures.  When  the  clinical 
evidence  is  clear  or  even  suspicious  a  quarantine  should  be  main- 
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tained  in  spite  of  laboratory  returns.  Moreover  no  ease  of  diph- 
theria dould  be  released  from  quarantine  within  a  week,  or  within 
two  or  ihree  weeks,  whether  Bhowing  germ  free  cultures  or  not. 

The  health  officer  of  Syracuse,  Dr.  D,  M.  Totman,  reports  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  "  Telltale  System  "  in  use  in  his  department 
in  tracing  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  to  a  milk  supply.  Within 
four  days  in  April  sixteen  cases  occurred  and  with  succeeding  days 
a  total  of  thirty-five  on  one  milk  route  and  among  those  supplied 
with  milk  from  one  dairy.  Nasal  diphtheria  was  discovered  in 
the  dairyman  who  milked  the  cows  and  had  chat^  of  the  farm. 
Between  January  and  March  eight  cases  of  diphtheria  were  traced 
riirectly  to  this  dairy,  and  in  a  previous  epidemic,  in  December, 
ld07,  all  the  families  affected  took  milk  from  it.  Two  Indians 
from  the  Onondaga  Reservation  were  found  at  the  farm  at  the 
time  of  investigation  and  one  of  them  developed  diphtheria  and 
communicated  it  to  others  on  the  Reservation,  making  a  total  of 
fifty  cases  traceable  to  this  source  during  1909.  The  farm  was 
reported  to  be  in  bad  sanitary  condition. 

Is  a  health  officer  justified  in  treating  as  diphtheria  and  causing 
premises  to  be  disinfected  in  the  cause  of  death  after  four  days' 
illness  being  certified'  to  by  the  attending  physician  as  follicular 
tonsilitis,  there  having  been  membranoua  deposit  and  cough  of 
croup  with  obstructive  respiration,  other  cases  of  sore  throat  ex- 
isting in  the  vicinity  ?  It  is  advised  in  such  a  case  to  require  a 
private  funeral,  to  disinfect  and  to  have  cultures  from  the  throats 
of  suspicious  vicinity  subjects. 

There  was  no  prolonged  institutional  prevalence  of  diphtheria, 
such  as  existed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Willard  State  Hospital. 
There  were  several  cases  found  at  midsummer  in  the  Binghamton 
State  Hospital,  and  cultures  subsequently  showed  the  presence  of 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  in  the  throats  of  all  in  the  building  affected, 
both  patients  and  employees,  although  only  three  or  four  showed 
any  constitntional  disturbance.  Inmiunizing  antitoxin  in  doses  of 
one  thousand  to  three  thousand  units  had  been  given  to  all. 

There  was  also  diphtheria  during  the  winter  in  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  at 
West  Haverstraw,  also  at  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Industry 
and  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira. 
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Scarlet  Fever 

There  were  22,T40  reported  cases  of  Bcarlet  fever,  13,000  from 
Xew  York  city.  In  1909  there  were  31,893,  with  24,426  from 
New  York  ci^. 

In  the  city  there  was  one  death  to  16.6  oases;  outside  the  city 
(here  was  one  death  to  twenty-three  cases  reported.  Last  year  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  city  to  reported  cases  was  one  to  nine- 
teen ;  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  one  to  twenty-one.  For  the  entire 
State  the  mortality  to  morbidity  was  the  same  for  both  years,  viz. : 
one  to  nineteen. 

In  1908  there  were  twenty  deaths  per  100,000  population;  in 
1909  there  wore  fourteen.  The  mortality  for  scarlet  fever  in 
1908  has  not  been  equalled  since  1692,  when  and  for  four  years 
prior  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  2,000.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  average  yearly  mortality  has  been  less  than  1,000.  For 
l>eriods  of  from  two  to  six  years  there  is  a  low  death  rate  from 
scarlet  fever,  to  be  followed  by  periods  of  four  or  more  years  of 
tixcess.  Since  1885  the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  popula- 
tion has  ranged  from  eight  to  forty-one.  For  many  years  there 
has  been  no  approach  to  the  mortality  that  prevailed  from  1888 
to  1893.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  an  average 
yearly  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  of  18.5  per  100,000 
population. 

The  decrease  from  last  year  has  been  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  largely  in  New  York  city.  In  the  western  and  southern 
there  has  been  an  actual  increase.  The  urban  mortality  is  dimin- 
ished, the  rural  is  unchanged.  The  total  urban  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever  was  1,905,  or  17  per  100,000  population,  against 
25  in  1908;  the  rural  was  109,  or  5  per  100,000  population,  the 
same  as  in  1908, 

In  the  six  months  of  winter  and  spring  9,235  of  the  13,000 
cases  were  reported,  and  800  of  the  1,200  deaths  occurred. 

The  difficulty  in  diagnosis  of  mild  cases  has  continued  during 
the  year  and  has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  and  investi- 
gation. In  diagnosis  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  one  sudden  onset ; 
two  early  sore  throat;  three  enlargment  of  glands,  not  only  of 
the  neck  but  general ;  four  eruption  (often  evanescent  and  in  one 
or  two  oases  absent)  as  to  its  orderly  onset,  locality  and  evolution. 
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School  teachers  and  parentB  are  warned  especially  to  watch  for 
sudden  illness  attended  with  vomiting  and  sore  throat  extending 
over  the  pharynx  and  w>ft  palate.  But  a  toxic  rash  may  be  at- 
tended with  similar  symptoms. 

Dr.  Fletcher  of  Freeport  reports  a  case  of  pronounoed  scarlet 
fever  occurring  in  April  and  again  in  December  in  the  same  sub- 
ject; this  is  least  likely  of  the  eruptive  fever  to  occur  the  second 
time. 

There  has  been  a  confusion  of  the  diagnoais  between  scarlet 
fever  and  roetbeln  and  the  latter  faaa  been  without  doubt  preva- 
lent in  numerous  epid^nics  in  the  weet-central  part  of  the  State. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  regarded  as  scarlet  fever.  The  diagnosis 
of  "  Fourth  Disease "  has  been  made  in  one  epidemic,  but  we 
Imve  seen  nothing  to  conifirm  t^s  as  an  entity  entitled  to  a 
separate  name  or  a  distinct  disease.  There  are  no  cases  where 
those  subject  to  this  have  previously  had  scarlet  fever.  Difficulty 
is  met  in  securing  the  report  by  jAysieians  of  cases  of  com- 
municable disease.  It  is  held  by  this  Department  that  by 
every  means  possible  a  spirit  of  co-operation  shall  exist  between 
the  health  authorities  and  medical  men  and  there  be  no 
undeviating  officialism  observed  in  the  relations  with  them 
in  the  work  of  protecting  the  public  health  which  physicians 
generally  assume  as  their  own  special  obligation.  But  some 
physicians  have  very  lax  habits  regarding  this  matter  and  the 
health  authorities  receive  advice  to,  after  full  and  fair  notice,  cite 
such  to  appear  before  the  Board  to  show  cause  why  the  penalty 
for  neglect  of  its  r^^lations  shall  not  be  imposed. 

Long-lasting  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  have  occurred  and  have 
I  coil  from  time  to  time  investigated.  The  disease  has  in  certain 
('H:«es  existed  in  the  spring  and  continued  till  close  of  the  schools, 
and  returned  as  they  reopened  in  the  fall.  The  reasons  for  tiiis 
have  been  too  short  a  period  of  quarantine,  existence  of  mild 
t'aRcs  that  e^aped  discovery  and  quarantine,  and  insufficient  dis- 
infection. No  one  can  say  with  certainty  how  long  infection  con- 
tinues nor  just  when  it  ends,  but  it  certainly  continues  through 
the  active  pericid  of  the  disease  and  as  long  as  there  is  lesion  of 
mucous  surfaces,  especially  that  of  discharge  from  the  ear;  the 
period  of  desquamation  serves  to  measure  pretty  well  the  quaran- 
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tine  period  unless  it  is  ovor-prolonged,  although  the  Bcalee  them- 
selves are  not  essentially  infectious.  There  appears  more  reason 
to  believe  that  while  scarlet  fever  is  mostly  a  contact  disease  its 
infection  has  an  almost  unlimited  vitality  on  material  from  about 
the  sick  and  failure  to  destroy  this  has  been  the  chief  reason  for 
persistence  and  recurrence,  as  so  often  occurs  at  the  fall  opening 
of  schools,  when  such  material  is  brought  out  and  exposure  oc- 
curs. To  secure  and  control  the  first  case  is  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  an  epidemic. 

As  stated  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Gurtia  of  an  investigation  of  a 
prolonged  outbreak  at  Granville,  to  which  the  health  officer  had 
given  sedulous  attention  at  personal  sacrifice:  "  The  lack  of  co- 
operation of  the  people  makes  the  control  of  an  epidemic  of  mild 
scarlet  fe\'er  dilbcult.  Sometimes  and  too  often  the  physicians 
have  been  slow  to  recognize  and  report  cases.  The  public  is  also 
lax  in  meeting  its  legal  duty  to  declare  cases.  It  is  my  personal 
belief  that  scarlet  fever  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  diseases  to 
diagnosticate  absolutely  when  it  is  very  mild.  But,  when  it  is 
prevalent,  every  young  person  taken  abruptly  ill  with  a  fever  and 
rapid  pulse  along  with  sore  throat,  followed  (and  possibly  not 
followed,  for  I  have  seen  instances  where  it  was  altogether  lack- 
ing which  were  nevertheless  scarlet  fever)  by  even  the  slightest 
redness  and  eruption  on  the  chest  and  face,  should  be  regarded  as 
having  scarlet  fever  and  isolated  immediately,  especially  as  they 
roramunicate  the  dinease  from  its  earliest  commencement.  It 
does  not  require  medical  skill  to  recognize  these  symptoms,  and 
every  citizen  ought  to  help  the  health  board  by  declaring  the  ex- 
istence of  such  and  isolating  them.  X  ^ould  advise  the  hoard  to 
publish  this  as  a  regulation  and  require  parents  to  report  such 
<'ases  and  to  enforce  it  bv  a  fixed  penalty.  The  people  have 
ignored  the  board  and  I  would  advise  that  it  let  them  know  that 
legal  powers  are  \'e9ted  in  it  by  the  law.  Then  as  to  disinfection 
of  the  premises,  this  had  better  be  done  after  the  formula  of  our 
disinfection  leaflet.  Formaldehyde  candles  may  be  effective  but 
they  are  certainly  no  better  than  the  loss  expensive  permanganate 
method  of  generating  formaldehyde,  which  this  disease  requires 
the  free  and  tliorough  use  of.  It  is  a  common  experience  that 
articles  of  clothing  or  things  in  drawers  and  boxes  escape  disin- 
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fectiou  and  the  infection  lingera  on  them  a  long  time.  This 
scarlet  fever  virus  is  long  lived  and  it  takes  the  most  scrupulous 
care  to  reach  every  infected  thing  where  <]uarantine  is  maintained 
in  a  dwelling,  whereby  from  lade  of  it  some  neglected  infection 
comes  to  light  from  a  preceding  spring  and  starts  the  disease 
afresh  as  cool  weather  and  the  school  assemblage  brings  it  into 
operation.  It  would  be  an  investment  in  the  interest  of  economy 
for  every  villag«  to  have  an  iaexpensive  contagious  disease 
hospital,  for  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  when  the  time  lost  by  quaran- 
tined families  and  all  the  other  expense  of  a  proloi^ed  epidemic 
is  computed  the  cost  of  it  is  not  inconsiderable." 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  completely  digin- 
fecbing  a  dwelling  after  scarlet  fever  w«s  brought  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Department  during  the  year.  After  fatal  scarlet 
fever  the  owner  of  the  house,  after  its  fumigation,  removed  the 
wall  paper  from  all  the  walls,  repainted  the  woodwork  and  bad  the 
floors  wasihed  with  disinfectant  The  house  remained  unoccupied 
for  six  months  when  another  family  with  small  children  moved 
in,  and  three  weeks  after  one  was  taken  with  scarlet  fever.  This 
time  the  floors  were  painted  and  the  disease  then  stopped.  In  an- 
other instance  two  coats  of  oil  were  applied  to  the  floor  with 
similar  sequence.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cracks  in  a  floor  may 
readily  catch  and  harbor  this  long  lived  infectious  matter. 

An  epidemic  traced  to  milk  infection  was  investigated  and  re- 
ported on  by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Mann.  The  evidence  was  based 
ou  the  occurrence  of  the  bulk  of  the  cases  on  the  route  of  one  of 
four  milkmen  and  the  scanty  but  apparently  conclusive  evidence 
of  scarlet  fever  having  existed  in  the  dairyman  who  handled  the 
milk.  Milk-borne  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  are  to  be  regarded, 
however,  as  very  infrequent. 

Closing  of  schools  and  sometimes  of  churches  and  other  places 
of  assemblage  as  a  measure  for  the  control  of  an  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever  has  been  resorted  to  frequently  during  the  year,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  sometimes  of  protest.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  Department  that  it  should  be  used  as  a  last 
resort,  warranted  only  by  extensive  prevalence  of  the  disease  and 
to  be  continued  for  as  short  a  period  as  possible.  It  may  some- 
times be  wise  to  suspend  a  school  for  a  few  days.     But  it  is  a 
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serioua  thing  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  vorkdng  of  theee  in- 
stitutions in  a  oanmnmity.  One  can  hardly  imagine  its  ever  being 
done  in  a  city  or  large  village.  It  appears  to  have  been  too  read- 
ily resorted  to  by  boards  of  health  in  the  more  rural  localities, 
and  it  is  a  question  how  far  their  action  may  be  sustained  by  the 
courts  if  it  is  brought  before  them.  As  a  general  rule  the  children 
in  a  community  can  be  better  watched  if  they  are  assembled,  for 
thus  by  daily  inspection  mild  cases  can  be  detected  which  would 
otherwise  be  overlooked,  and  closure  of  the  school  does  not  pre- 
vent their  mingling  on  the  street.  In  the  lack  of  medical  inspec- 
tors, teachers  can  be  instructed  to  make  a  personal  investigation 
every  morning  and  if  they  detect  any  with  signs  of  fever  and 
sore  throats  or  any  indisposition  that  is  auspicious  or  learn  of  aus- 
picious illness  in  the  family  of  attending  pupils,  such  can  be  dis- 
missed and  the  health  officer  notified.  Better  would  be  a  daily 
medical  inspection  during  the  active  period  of  an  epidemic.  In 
this  way  better  track  can  be  kept  of  an  outbreak  than  would  be 
possible  if  all  children  are  at  lai^,  and  their  daily  assemblage 
may  be  used  as  a  means  for  handling  it  The  only  risk  that  an 
undetected  case  may  cause  expOBure  may  by  exacting  care  be 
mostly  obviated.  The  same  can  be  done  with  the  youthful  part  of 
a  church  congregation ;  the  adults  will  hardly  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion. To  secure  every  case  and  isolate  it  and  subsequently  to  de- 
stroy the  infection  manufactured  by  it  is  the  plain  proposition  for 
the  control  of  scarlet  fever,  and  not  embargo  the  community  in  its 
established  institutions.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  at  least  as  a 
last  resort  or  a  temporary  expedient,  it  comes  within  the  powers 
and  duties  of  a  board  of  health  to  prohibit  as  has  been  done  all 
under  a  certain  age  from  attending  any  school,  church  or  place 
of  public  amusement  for  a  stated  period,  and  to  close  the  same  by 
a  special  regulation. 

A  question  raised  by  more  than  one  health  officer  and  perhaps 
entertained  by  others  is  one  as  to  his  professional  relation  to  a  sus- 
pected communicable  disease.  As  put  by  one,  is  it  the  duty  of  a 
health  officer  at  the  request  of  an  attending  phyeician  to  visit  and 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case?  Or,  as  another 
asks,  must  the  diagnosis  of  an  attending  physician  be  accepted  as 
final ;  and  further,  shall  he  determine  when  the  case  should  be  re- 
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leased  from  quarantine  and  perhaps  take  ohai^  of  the  disiiifec- 
tion  o£  the  premises.  The  reaponsibility  for  protecting  the  public 
from  contagions  disease  is  on  the  health  officer.  If  a  physician 
suspects  a  patient  in  his  care  to  have  such  disease  his  reeponai- 
bility  ends  with  a  report  of  it  to  the  healtlh  officer,  whose  judgment 
must  be  in  a  sense  final,  always  giving  due  weight  to  the  opinion 
of  hia  professional  associates,  but  giving  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
to  the  public,  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  protect.  He  is  responsible 
officially  for  the  quarantine  since  he  alone  can  impose  it,  and  for 
the  directions  necessary  for  its  maintenance;  and  he  ought  to  see 
that  the  disinfection  of  the  premises  after  recovery  is  carried  out 
Nor  need  this  conflict  with  customary  professional  ethics. 

MlU.BI.E8 

There  were  53,000  cases  of  measles  reported,  double  the  num- 
ber of  scarlet  fever  cases  and  equal  to  the  combined  reports  of 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  actually  were  a  good  many  that  escaped  a  formal 
record  or  ever  came  to  the  notice  of  local  health  authorities.  Ifew 
York  city  reported  32,000,  March,  April,  May  and  June  were 
the  months  in  which  most  cases  were  report«d  and  most  deaths 
occurred,  and  the  fewest  in  September  and  October. 

In  1908  there  were  59,000  cases  of  measles  reported  and  1,175 
deaths;  in  1909,  53,000  cases  and  1,270  deaths.  The  average 
yearly  mortality  for  twenty-five  years  is  1,062  and  the  range 
of  actual  mortality  has  been  from  731  to  1,369. 

To  compare  measles  mortality  with  scarlet  fever  mortality  for 
the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  this  period  of  twenty-five  years : 


Mortality  hy  Five-Year  Periods  from 

Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles 

1S8S-4 

1890-t 

189S-9 

1900-4 

1W5-9 

8;U9 

S'.IM 

S,228 

4,017 

SiSBS 

Apparently  influences  are  at  work  which  are  lessening  the 
mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  a  disease  which  may  be  almost 
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classed  with  the  septic  or  pyogenic;  it  is  at  least  of  later  time  not 
the  large  contributor  to  the  death  rate  that  it  formerly  was.  But 
ineasles  is  jtist  as  prevalent  and  as  fatal  as  it  was  years  ago,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  series  of  years  which  covers  the  time  of 
practical  knowledge  of  bacteriology  applied  to  the  oonrntunicable 
diseases.  There  have  been  more  deaths  from  it  during  the  last 
Jive  years  than  in  any  other  five-year  period.  There  have  also 
been  more  deaths  during  this  period  from  measles  than  from 
scarlet  fever.  There  were  more  deaths  in  1909  from  measles  than 
from  scarlet  fever. 

The  city  mortality  from  measles  for  the  year  was  1S.2;  the 
rural,  4.7  per  100,000  population.  The  average  city  mortality 
for  the  preceding  five  years  was  16.0  per  100,000  population, 
witli  a  range  from  14.0  to  19.1.  The  average  for  rural  dis- 
tricte  for  die  same  period  was  6.4*  deaths  per  100,000  populaticm 
with  a  range  from  4.8  to  8.7.  Scarlet  fever  for  the  same  period 
had  an  average  urban  mortality  per  100,000  population  of  17.2, 
and  a  rural  of  4.8. 

The  age  at  death  incidence  of  measles  taken  from  the  last  TJ. 
S.  Onsus  Reports  is  an  average  of  4.2  years,  that  of  males  being 
:i  little  under  this  and  of  females  a  little  over.  The  median  age, 
that  is  the  age  which  has  an  equal  number  of  decedents  above  and 
below  it,  is  1.8  years.  The  only  diseases  having  a  lower  average 
age  incidence  at  death  are  whooping  cough  and  croup.  The  young 
therefore  should  be  protected  from  exposure  to  measles. 

Deaths  from  pneumonia,  meningitis  and  the  like  immediately 
sequent  to  measles  are  recorded  as  deaths  from  measles.  How  far 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  from  which  death  is  more  remote  is  set  up 
through  measles  there  i«  no  statistical  record  of  vaIuo,  bat  the 
catarrhal  condition  attending  measles,  whooping  cou^  and  in- 
fluenza are  believed  by  clinical  observers  to  contribute  to  the  tuber- 
culosis mortality. 

Jfeasles  is  not  a  disease  which  warrants  the  light  regard  in 
which  it  ia  held  by  the  people.  It  is  looked  upon  as  inevitable 
and  exposure  is  often  courted.  To  a  considerable  d^;ree  it  is  in- 
evitable for  it  is  most  contagious  and  few  go  through  life  with- 
out having  it.  But  the  least  that  can  be  said  regarding  courting 
or  avoiding  it  is  that  to  some  it  is  extrahazardous.    For  instance, 
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as  noted  above,  the  average  age  at  doath  of  measlee  ie  4  years,  and 
half  the  deaths  occur  under  the  age  of  2  years.  This  indicates 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  disease  t^  young  children.  It  is  a  disease 
attended  with  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air  pasaagee,  and 
therefore  it  is  hazardous  to  those  predisposed  to  grave  diBeases  of 
lungs  or  who  are  in  feeble  health.  Therefore  these  should  be 
.<iafegiiarded  against  it  and  those  having  custody  of  children 
should  be  educated  to  protect  with  special  care  the  young  and 
feeble  from  exposure  to  measles. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  as  to  measles  has  been  upon  the 
subject  of  quarantining  those  having  it.  Some  boards  of  health 
have  paid  it  Httlc  attention.  They  have  been  advised  to  isolate 
the  sick,  allowing  liberty  to  the  well  members  of  the  family  with 
the  precaution  that  they  remain  in  the  open  air  for  a  little  time 
liefore  mingling  with  the  public;  to  placard  houses  with  a  notice 
and  warning  outsiders  to  avoid  entering  it;  to  have  school  teach- 
ers instructed  to  iuKpect  tiieir  pupils  every  morning  and  exclude 
all  having  acute  coryza,  since  measles  is  infectious  in  the  pre- 
emptive stage ;  to  instruct  the  people  that  measles  is  not  a  disease 
which  warrants  neglect,  and  advising  them  as  to  whom  it  is 
especially  hazardous.  If  too  strenuous  measures  are  taken  cases 
will  be  kept  from  report  especially  by  those  not  having  medical 
attendance,  but  a  board  of  health  is  doing  less  than  its  duty  if  it 
Hoes  not  take  at  least  the  care  of  an  outbreak  here  outlined. 

Typhoid  Fevbb 

No  large  epidemic  of  this  disease  occurred  during  the  year. 
There  were  7,894  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported,  and  of  these 
:i,613  came  from  New  Vork  city.  The  city  with  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  State  has  less  than  half  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever;  it  had  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  reported  tuberculosis 
and  diphtheria,  more  than  one-half  of  the  scarlet  fever  and 
measles. 

The  mortality  of  the  State  for  typhoid  fever  was  1,309,  or  one 
death  to  six  reported  cases.  In  New  York  city  there  were  664 
deaths,  or  one  death  to  6,4  reported  cases,  which  probably  indi- 
cates somewhat  fuller  reports  of  cases  rather  than  a  smaller 
lethality. 
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In  1908  there  were  reported  6,871  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with 
1,  368  deaths,  a  rate  of  one  death  in  five  reported  oasee,  which 
would  go  to  show  that  the  type  of  the  disease  this  year  ie  milder. 
Indeed,  this  has  been  true,  for  in  some  of  the  localities  in  wbich 
there  was  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  the  mortality  was 
very  small  in  comparison. 

In  New  York  city  there  were  12.7  deaths  for  typhoid  fever  per 
1U0,000  population;  in  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the  State  tlune 
were  21.1  deaths  for  100,000  population;  and  in  the  non-urban 
part  of  the  State  there  were  14.6  deaths  per  100,000  populatioii, 
the  rate  for  the  entire  State  being  15.  Tho  high  rates  are  in  the 
cities  outside  the  metropolis. 

The  following  eities  had  a  typhoid  fever  death  rate  exceeding 
20  per  100,000  population  for  the  year:  Buffalo,  25.0;  Troy, 
22.0;  Elmira,  34.0;  Niagara  Tails,  75.0;  Watertown,  40.0;  New- 
bnrgh,  47.0;  Kingston,  31.0;  Poughkeepsie,  33.0;  New  Boehelle, 
24.0;  Cohoes,  83.0;  Oawego,  27.0;  Lockport,  50.0;  Coming, 
124.0;  Ogdensburgh,  27.0;  Homell,  21.0;  Rensselaer,  80.0; 
Cortland,  24.0;  Plattsbnrg,  26.0;  Tonawanda,  27.0;  North  Tona- 
wanda,  55.0;  Oneonta,  80.0.  The  combined  rate  for  the  twenty- 
one  cities  is  38.0.  The  average  of  their  rates  is  40,  and  average  of 
their  rates  for  ten  years  prior  is  46.  If  these  are  taken  from  the 
totals,  the  rate  for  the  S>tate  would  he  13.0;  and  for  the  State  out- 
side New  ^'^ork  city,  14.0.  Of  the  cities  having  an  ezoeestTe 
typhoid  fever  mortality  of  40  or  over  per  100,000  population, 
Niagara  Falls  in  the  last  two  years  (prior  to  which  time  it  had 
a  rate  of  from  115  to  185)  has  fallen  in  1908  to  87,  and  in  1909 
to  75 ;  part  of  its  river  water  siipply  is  now  being  filtered.  Water- 
town  prior  to  1905  had  for  six  years  an  average  rate  of  nearly 
lOO,  and  since  then  with  mechanical  filters  in  use  the  rate  has 
been  from  25  to  50.  Newbnrgh  for  the  past  ten  years  has  had  an 
average  rate  of  40;  this  year  there  has  been  an  excessive  preval- 
ence; its  water  supply  is  from  small  streams.  Cohoes  has  the 
same  mortality  rate  as  its  average  for  the  past  ten  years;  it  uses 
unfiltered  Mohawk  river  water,  but  is  to  install  a  filtration  plant. 
Lockport  also  has  tlie  same  rate  as  its  ten-year  average,  but  is 
having  a  new  water  supply  from  the  Niagara  river  at  North  Tona- 
wanda.    The  rate  of  North  Tonawanda,  with  a  Niagara  river 
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water  Bupply,  has  been  iacreoaing  for  three  yeara,  prior  to  whicb 
it  was  from  20  to  40.  Oneonta,  using  partly  surface  streams  and 
partly  filtered  water  ami  donbtlees  local  wells,  has  had  a  hi^ 
typhoid  mortality  rate  for  two  years  and  a  ten-year  average  (d  38. 
Coming  has  had  an  increasing  typhoid  rate  for  five  years  and  an 
average  of  47  for  ten  years ;  measures  are  in  progress  for  improv- 
ing its  water  supply.  In  theee  eight  cities,  with  a  ccmbined 
population  of  165,000,  there  were  109  deaths,  and  a  rate  of  66. 

In  fourteen  cities  with  463,000  population  there  irere  bat 
thirty-seven  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  or  eight  deaths  per  100,- 
000  population.  Rochester  was  one  of  this  numlter,  with  a  rate 
of  8.5  and  an  average  rate  for  ten  years  of  IS.  It  has  a  good 
water  supjjy  from  Hemlock  lake.  The  source  of  water  supply  of 
the  other  ten  is  various  and  their  past  records  have  also  been 
various  but  seldom  as  good  as  this  year.  Yonkerg  haa  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  lowest  typhoid  fever  death  rate  of  any  city 
in  the  State,  its  rate  being  this  year  7.0  and  for  the  tem  years  be- 
fore this  10.0.  Oneida  and  Fulton  had  no  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever  this  year. 

On  page  224  of  the  ri'[x>rt  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Vital  Statistics  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  relation  of 
typhoid  fever  to  water  pollution,  the  mortality  from  typhoid  fevor 
per  100,000  population  l>eing  shown  in  the  cities  of  this  State, 
and  source  from  which  the  municipal  water  supply  is  derived. 

Outside  the  cities  there  was  excessive  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever  at  Cape  Vincent,  Clayton,  Walden,  East  Kingston,  Coopers- 
town  and  at  Wingdale,  Dutchess  county.  There  was  an  abrupt 
outbreak  at  Cape  Vinc<Mit  about  the  1st  of  April  which  was  scatr 
tcrcd  about  the  village,  sixicen  cases  in  alt,  and  tliree  deaths. 
'J'lie  cuiumoii  ransc  of  winter  or  early  spring  epidemics,  a  river 
water  supply,  caused  this  as  it  did  similar  outbreaks  here;  its 
characteristics  and  history  point  to  this.  The  water  supply  is 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  so  far  as  laboratory  tests  go 
is  of  remarkable  purity  and  freedom  from  organic  matter,  but 
is  exposed  to  typhoid  bacilli  abundantly  discharged  from  up 
stream  and  not  too  remotely  to  reach  Cape  Vincent  in  viable 
condition.  At  Clayton  l)clow  Cape  Vincent  there  was  a  more  ex- 
tensive outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  of  mild  type  later  in  the  year, 
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during  the  summer.  It  likewise  takes  its  water  aupplj  irom  the 
St.  Lawreiicp,  which  rei'eives  typhoid  excreta  from  poiats  vhere 
the  disease  prevaUiJ,  fruiti  its  mouth  to  Ogdensburg,  and  notwith- 
standing its  laboratory  purity  is  imtit  to  drink  raw.  The  ^^oid 
bacillus  might  exist  in  this  water  supply,  though  not  found  in  the 
lalxiratory  examination  of  a  small  amount.  It  can  well  be  stated 
that  no  water  is  safe  for  drinking  ]niri>oseK  into  which  raw  sewage 
is  emptied,  unless  the  same  be  subjected  to  the  latest  and  best 
known  proeess  of  filtration.  At  Waldeu,  in  the  fall,  typhoid  fever 
lias  been  prevaleut  for  the  past  three  years  at  least.  In  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000  there  were  ^8  eases  in  1907,  in  1908  there  were  29 
with  i  deaths,  and  2'J  in  1!>0;)  with  3  deaths.  Its  water  is  from 
several  driven  wells,  sonic  of  which  show  oiiatence  of  intestinal 
impurity.  At  East  Kingston  there  were  about  fifty  casee,  in  a 
settlement  of  laborers  living  in  a  most  imanitary  way  and  ^read- 
ing the  disease,  iiiucb  of  it  by  contact.  At  Wingdale  there  were 
cases  among  the  laborers  in  a  marble  quarry,  some  of  whom  found 
their  way  to  Xew  York  city  hospitals. 

In  the  annual  Report  of  the  Department  for  1908  it  was  stated 
that  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  was  the  lowest  ever  re- 
corded in  the  State,  16.0  per  100,000  population.  For  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  average  rate  bail  bci'ii  :il.fi.  This  year,  1909, 
it  is  still  lower,  1.^.0  per  lOll.OIKI  population.  Not  only  the  rela- 
tive but  the  actual  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  this  year 
has  been  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  twenty-flve  years  of  record 
of  this  Department,  except  the  first  two,  which  were  incomplete. 
With  an  average  yearly  of  1,534,  this  year  there  were  1,809. 
There  have  been  years  of  certain  long  epidemics  in  which  the  total 
for  the  State  lias  nearly  reached  2,000,  but  generally  with  con- 
siderable uniformity  there  have  been  about  1,600  deaths  yearly 
from  typhoid  fever.  The  city  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  as  a 
whole  is  higher  than  the  rural.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  foot  that 
not  a  few  cases  credited  to  city  mortality  are  of  rural  origin,  con- 
tracted in  tlie  coiintrj-  by  transient  residence  there,  or  drawn 
from  the  country  to  city  hospitals.  But  urban  mortality  as  a 
whole  is  made  larger  by  reason  of  an  excessive  mortality  of  a  few 
cities  as  has  been  shown.  The  city,  with  its  controllable  water 
supply,  should  be  freer  from  typhoid  fever  than  the  country  with 
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its  more  complex  etiological  factors.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at 
least  in  recent  time  the  improvement  for  the  State  is,  not  wholly, 
but  in  good  d^ee  urban,  especially  this  year. 

Typhoid  Fever  Mortality,  Urban  and  Rural 


Ubban- 

Rv 

„. 

YEAR 

de&lhs 

Per  100,000        Total 
population      deitlti« 

Per  100.000 

'1 

lil 
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The  urban  mortality  will  ultimately  be  reduced  below  the 
rural  as  certain  cities,  which  with  their  high  mortality  swell  this 
total,  establish  more  sanitary  water  supplies,  as  they  are  doing 
under  the  instigation  and  assistance  of  the  Division  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  of  this  Department,  Among  the  numerous  ways  by 
which  typhoid  fever  is  contracted,  the  constant  one,  althou^  the 
attempt  is  frequently  made  to  look  beyond  it,  of  an  infected 
water  supply,  stands  out  conspicuously.  Numerous  interesting  and 
painstaking  investigations  have  been  made  during  the  year,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  confirm  this  as  the  chief  condition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  disease.  In  the  long  run  typhoid  fever  prevalence 
is  a  measure  of  the  purity  of  a  water  supply.  Every  instance  of 
typhoid  fever  is  an  evidence  of  a  bad  aanitary  condition  which 
admits  of  a  remedy,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  to  have 
every  case  accounted  for.  There  is  no  typhoid  fever  without  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  which  came  from  a  pro-existing  case,  often  in  a 
devions  way  and  sometimes  remote  from  its  source  or  having  lived 
long  in  some  favoring  medium,  bnt  generally  reaching  its  sus- 
ceptible subject  along  ways  so  well  defined  that  the  eradication 
of  it  from  any  community  where  it  has  secured  au  established 
habitat  is  a  matter  only  of  patient  pursuit. 

Typhus  Fever 

It  is  now  a  considerable  numlicr  of  yearn  since  typhus  fever 

has  occurred  in  this  State,  and  there  was  none  in  1008;  but  in 

April,  1910,  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  report,  one  ease 
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of  this  dieeaae  developed  in  a  jouug  inunigraiit  a  few  days  after 
leaving  quarantine,  in  the  town  of  Saugerties,  proving  fatal  after 
a  short  illness. 

CeBEBBO-SfiNAL   MEIflNQITIS 

Four  hundred  and  aixty-six  cases  were  reported  during  the 
year,  of  which  342  were  from  New  York  city.  As  cerebro-apinal 
meningitis  is  credited  with  4B5  deaths  the  report  of  oases  is  in- 
complete. Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  deaths  were 
from  New  York  city,  72  from  other  cities,  and  90  deaths  were 
rural.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not  seldom  confused  with  other  diseaseB, 
not  only  during  life  but  on  the  death  certificate,  especially  when 
sporadic  cases  appear  to  occur.  Its  largest  prevalence  was  in  the 
spring  months,  and  the  fewest  were  in  the  winter.  There  was  no 
epidemic  prevalence  during  the  year  in  the  State  outaide  of  New 
York  city,  where  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  occurred. 

EpinEUio  Poliomyelitis 
There  was  a  not  inconsiderable  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  the 
early  fall,  ending  in  October,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  towns 
about  Goiivemeiir,  As  this  occurs  epidemically  and  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  of  its  being  an  acute  infectious  disease,  with 
some  degree  of  communicability  from  the  sick  or  from  their  en- 
^'irounient,  having  also  a  period  of  incubation  partly  established, 
it  may  be  noted  in  this  chapter.*  It  is  apparently  a  germ-pro- 
duoed  disease,  but  diligent  search  for  its  specific  micro-organism 
has  not  l)een  yot  rewarded.  In  numerous  instances  it  has  ap- 
parently resnlted  from  contagion,  but  it  has  not  been  carried 
away  to  new  points  of  prevalence  by  the  sick  and  has  been  taken 
only  by  coming  not  only  into  the  presence  of  the  sick  but  into 
the  infected  area.  Its  period  of  incubation,  that  is  of  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  after  either  having  come  into  the  epidemio 

*  At  Ihe  Rockeleller  limtltute  FLexiier  lia.K  recently  demonstrated,  In  k  communicallon 
of  eitraordlnBi?  Interest,  that  pollomyellllx  c&n  be  produoed  experimentallr  In  tbe  monkej 
bv  inDcnlalini!  it  mllli  BplnuL  ojrd  from  a  xubjeri,  (he  diaeaae  developlns  In  thi*  anbnsl 
after  u  perLi>d  of  InociilBtlon  ol  from  tout  to  thlny-lhree  days  and  puraumg  a  coune  ana- 
lownis  lo  that  fn  the  human  sMhJeri;  and  It  has  been  transferred  from  anliDi'  -     -    ■      - 


...,  ..as  demanstnted  thul  a  rerat*ered  animal  lias  becmw  Immune  to  tba 

dlfiesae.  The  oraanliims  consltliitltiE  the  vItuh  are  m  small  that  Ihey  cannot  be  se«n  under 
(he  microscope,  and  that  Ihey  pass  throiiah  niieni  tliai  bar  the  pagsase  ot  all  bacteria;  he 
therefore  calls  ll  a  flUerable  vlnm.  which  exists  In  other  Infectious  diseases,  such  as  *ello« 
fever.  We  know  itolhlng  of  this  virus  apart  from  oroiitMde  ol  lis  host;  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  flllenUe  viruses  liave  a  saprophitic  exlalenre.  He  9ii»:aefil-i  that,  as  with  epidemic 
oarabro-spliial  menlntllls,  the  naso-pharynx  Is  the  pan  of  the  body  mosi  concerned  In 
disseminnlinc  the  vinin  of  epidemic  pollomyelllls. 
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area  or  having  been  directly  exposed  to  the  difieaae  by  contact, 
has  been  within  ten  days.  It  appears  not'  to  be  a  disease  which 
maintains  a  prolonged  infectiousness  of  a  locality  nor  to  be 
readily  transferable  to  other  localities.  As  with  its  related  Aia- 
ease,  cerebro-spiual  meningitis,  it  occurs  sporadically  as  well  aa 
epidemically,  for  single  cases  occur  with  no  disposition  t«  the 
development  of  others  in  the  locality. 

It  is  a  disease  of  childhood  from  earliest  infancy  to  adolescence, 
with  the  conuuon  characteristics  of  a  rather  abrupt  onset  of  fever 
attended  with  or  soon  followed  by  paralysis,  which  may  either 
come  on  at  once  or  be  deferred  for  several  days,  but  usually  soon 
after  onset.  Observers  find  it  in  different  forms  and  types.  It 
is  a  febrile  disease  with  an  acut€  inflammation  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  which  varies  in  locating  itself,  on  the  cerebrum 
or  more  generally  on  the  anterior  horns  or  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  attending  ayiiiptoitis  vary  accordingly,  with  either 
coma  or  paralysis  predominant  The  after  results  of  so-called 
infantile  paralysis  are  most  to  be  dreaded,  for  with  only  a  limited 
number  does  it  end  fatally. 

It  is  not  a  diseasii  of  bad  sanitation,  nor  one  affecting  the  en- 
vironment of  filth  or  poverty.  In  the  extensive  epidemic  of  1908, 
which  prevailed  in  and  about  Xew  York  city,  it  was  not  found 
especially  in  the  tiltliy  <ir  crowded  parts  of  the  city  nor  traceable 
to  jincleanly  streets  nor  infected  water.  Although  limited  to  an 
area  the  local  conditious  affecting  the  epidemic  are  as  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  The  weather  conditions,  topography,  soil, 
water,  land,  have  utit  ("een  peculiar  in  areas  where  the  disease  has 
prevailed. 

The  St.  Lawrence  county  epidemic  was  limited  to  a  few  ad- 
jacent towns,  I>egaii  in  the  early  fall  and  ended,  as  is  customary, 
in  October,  There  were  thirty  or  forty  cases  during  its  period 
of  prevalence. 

Smallpox 

The  number  of  deaths  from  smallpox  was  4;  the  number  of 
reported  cases  852,  or  the  same  as  in  1908 ;  New  York  city  re- 
ported 9  cases  and  2  deaths. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  smallpox,  as  reported  and 
recorded,  for  the  year: 
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At  the  begiimiDg  of  the  year  smallpox  was  epidemio  in  Amster- 
dam and  had  spread  to  surrounding  towns  j  there  had  been  43 
cases  up  to  the  end  of  1908  and  30  cases  followed  in  the  early 
months  of  1909  in  the  city.  In  Schoharie  county  there  was  an 
extensive  epidemic  which  started  in  Middleburgh  in  December, 
1908,  and  in  the  epidemic  which  lasted  into  May  there  were  nearly 
100  eases  in  the  rural  towns.  In  February  smjillpox  was  dis- 
covered at  Bridgeport  on  Oneida  Lake  in  the  town  of  Sullivan, 
Madison  county,  and  spread  to  numerous  places  about,  to  Bald- 
winsville,  Oicero,  Dewitt,  Manlius,  'Albion  and  Syracuse,  60 
cases  in  all.  In  April  there  was  an.  outbreak  in  Cortland  and 
ITomer,  with  36  cases  up  to  July.  In  Oneida  county  smallpox 
began  in  December,  1908,  in  New  Hartford,  and  the  outbreak 
continued  through  February  and  was  then  abruptly  stopped  by 
the  vaccination  of  virtually  all  of  the  people.  In  May  tftica  and 
the  adjacent  town  of  Whitesboro  had  an  epidemic  lasting  several 
weeks,  with  37  cases  in  all.  Boonville  and  Forestport  partici- 
pated in  an  outbreak  which  by  energetic  management  proved  to 
be  a  small  tme  which  was  discovered  in  June  among  guides  em- 
ployed about  the  Adirondack  League  Club  in  the  Adirondacts, 
every  person  being  followed  up  and  vaccinated  although  the  ex- 
poenre  was  pretty  well  distributed.' 

In  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties  there  were  a  number  of  caseB 
in  August,  at  Lowville  and  several  towns  about.  This  locality  has 
a  moving  population  and  smallpox  is  easily  scattered.  Tona- 
wanda  in  Erie  county  started  in  October  an  extensive  epidemic, 
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said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  subject  of  smallpox  from 
Canada,  and  up  to  the  end  of  December  liad  30  oaaea,  Buffalo 
and  several  tovna  of  Erie  county  received  the  infection,  and  it 
almost  simultaneously  reached  ^orth  Tonawanda  in  Niagara 
county,  where  35  cases  occurred  and  its  epidemic  was  in  full 
tide  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Lockport  and  Niagara  Fails  being 
likewise  affected.  This  locality  is  a  stronghold  of  the  opponents 
to  vaccination  and  it  was  because  of  this  that  the  epidemic  was 
extensive  and  prolonged  and  indeed  lasted  far  into  1910.  The 
warrant  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  verified  by  experience  this 
year,  that  when  a  locality  is  promptly  and  generally  vaccinated 
there  is  no  further  spread  of  smallpox ;  those  who  have  bad  small- 
pox have  been  unvaccinatcd.  No  casualties  of  any  sort  from 
vaccination  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  dur- 
ing the  year. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  attempts  other 
than  vaccination  to  control  smallpox  are  practically  futile.  The 
type  of  the  disease  has  continued  mild;  a  few  pers<Hi3  have 
had  it  severely  and  to  a  dis%uring  degree,  but  while  there  have 
by  a  moderate  estimate  been  1,000  cases,  for  certainly  some 
have  failed  of  detection,  there  have  been  not  more  than  5 
deaths.  Because  it  is  mild  it  is  easily  scattered;  people  perhaps 
unconsoiouj  of  the  nature  of  their  ailment  go  from  place  to  place 
and  no  locality  is  safe  from  having  it  brought  in ;  no  one  is  sure 
not  to  meet  with  it  in  public  conveyances.  It  is  impossible  to 
prevent  this.  Therefore  there  is  no  safety  for  anyone  except  by 
vaccination.  Acting  on  this  the  health  officials  of  two  or  three 
States  have  given  up  trying  to  protect  the  people  from  the  nega- 
tive side,  that  is  by  apprehending  the  sick  and  quarantining  them ; 
they  have  placed  on  the  people  the  burden  of  self-protection  and 
required  them  to  guard  themselves  by  having  themselves  vaccin- 
ated. We  all  very  well  know  that  if  the  school  children  are  vac- 
cinated a  person  having  smallpox  can  attend  the  school  without 
the  least  risk  to  them ;  that  such  a  person  can  walk  the  streets  and 
mingle  with  the  people  and  no  one  will  contract  the  disease.  TTn- 
inindful  of  this  and  the  easily  available  safeguard  at  the  hand  of 
everyone,  a  loud  demand  is  made  to  shut  up  a  person  with  this 
Vol-  I —  10 
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inoBt  dreaded  of  all  diseases  who  comes  into  the  cotamunity,  if 
oecesaary  with  an  armed  guard,  all  the  coat  of  quarantine  and 
the  loss  of  bueinesa  to  the  place  because  of  its  having  this  infec- 
tion is  undergone;  whereas  if  everyone  were  immunized  this  in- 
fection carrier  might  be  entirely  ignored.  Such  a  course  has  not 
been  adopted  in  this  State,  but  it  is  time  that  to  have  smallpox 
be  regarded  as  a  crime  and  that  smallpox  hospitals  bo  r^arded 
as  aji  anachronism  in  a  civilized  community. 

Bills  were  introduced  into  the  Legislature  during  its  recent 
session,  as  heretofore,  one  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  the  vac- 
cination of  all  attending  the  public  schools,  another  to  modify  it 
so  as  to  virtually  repeal  it,  and  they  were  earnestly  and  doubtless 
conscientiously  pressed  by  a  large  attendance  at  the  hearings, 
while  as  a  matter  of  course  they  were  opposed  by  this  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  by  the  organized  bodies  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  until  the  Public  Health  Committees  of  the 
Legislature  are  made  up  of  far  less  intelligent  and  philanthropic 
men  than  now  compose  them,  all  attempts  to  secure  a  favorable 
report  on  proposed  legislation  so  misguided  and  detrimental  to 
the  public  health  will  be  unavailing. 

Vabioella 
There  has  been  no  noteworthy  prevalence  of  chiekenpox  this 
year,  although  occasionally  it  has  been  found  with  a  confusing 
diagnosis  against  smallpox,  especially  in  the  case  of  adults.  There 
has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  an  instance  of 
varicella  in  a  person  beyond  the  third  decade.  Of  some  the 
diagnosis  has  been  difficult.  Of  unusual  interest  has  been  one 
case  investigated  and  reported,  where  the  amount  of  the  eruption 
was  extraordinary.  The  entire  cutaneous  surface  almost  was 
covered  with  parti-sized  vesicles,  some  of  them  to  a  degree  of 
serai-confluence,  while  the  face  was  so  thickly  covered  as  to  prac- 
tically leave  no  uninvolved  tissue  and  those  lesions  which  were 
almost  uniformly  of  one  size,  about  twice  that  of  a  large  split  pea, 
were  tensely  filled  and  distended  with  lactescent  or  serai-purulent 
fluid;  this  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption.  The  subject  was  a 
robust  girl  of  18.     She  had  a  history  of  appreciable  illness  for 
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five  days  prior  to  eruption,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  us  before 
that  at  this  age  a  severe  case  of  chickeapox  has  given  a  history 
of  thiiB  prolonged  malaise  prior  to  appearance  «f  the  exanthem. 

Ophthalmia  Nbonatobdm 

During  the  past  year  much  valuable  work  has  been  done  for 
the  suppreBsion  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  state-wide  cam- 
paign, which  was  so  wisely  and  thoroughly  planned  by  the  late 
Dr.  Wheeler,  has  been  energetically  pushed,  and  most  satisfactory 
results  obtained. 

It  haa  been  highly  gratifying  to  find  such  a  ready  response  to 
the  appeal  issued  to  the  physicians  of  the  State,  and  to  note  the 
keen  interest  taken  by  the  profeasion,  in  a  determined  effort  to 
prevent  this  needless  afBiction  to  the  new-bom. 

In  prosecuting  this  work,  au  extensive  correspondence  has  been 
o&rried  on  with  over  six  thousand  physicians  in  the  State,  'out- 
side of  New  York  and  Kings  counties.  As  can  well  be  appreciated 
this  has  been  of  decided  advantage  to  the  Department  It  has 
enabled  us  to  materially  extend  our  acquaintance  where  most 
needed,  among  the  medical  profession,  and  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  those  who  are  doing  the  accouchment  work  of  the 
State.  It  has  enabled  us  to  tabulate,  as  will  be  aeon  below,  those 
who  do  obetetrical  work,  and  those  who  do  not ;  to  list  those  who 
Agree  to  use  some  approved  prophylaxis  against  opthalmia  neona- 
torum in  all  cases  of  child  birth,  as  well  as  those  who  prefer  not 
to  commit  themselves. 

It  has  given  us  a  practical  working  directory  of  physicians,  to 
whom  supplies  can  be  sent  with  every  assurance  of  their  being 
used  as  suggested,  thereby  avoiding  waste  of  time  and  materiaL 

It  has  afforded  an  ideal  means  of  arousing  a  mutual  interest 
between  the  physician  and  the  Department,  not  only  in  this  par- 
ticular effort,  but  sanitation  in  general.  In  short,  it  has  been 
productive  of  much  good,  and  will  make  its  influence  felt  for 
years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  this  correspondence  work  among  the  physicians, 
the  midwives  have  been  carefully  looked  after.  So  far  as  could 
be  ascertained  there  are  243  midwives  practising  within  the  State. 
Many  of  them  are  ignorant  women,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
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dangers  to  which  they  are  subjecting,  both  the  child  and  the 
mother,  under  their  incompetent  care. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  these  women  were  obtained  and 
letters  sent  to  each  of  them,  asking  for  their  co-operation  for  the 
suppression  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  most  instances  they 
were  found  to  be  foreigners,  who  practised  only  among  the  people 
of  their  own  nationality.  To  reach  them  intelligently,  and  inform 
them  as  to  the  best  means  to  employ,  the  Department  printed  and 
circulated  circulars  of  instructions  in  such  languages  as  were 
found  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Thia,  we  believe,  will  result  in  much  good.  It  will  certainly 
put  these  women  on  their  guard  and  force  them  to  exercise  at 
least  some  care  in  the  toilet  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-bom. 

Fifty-one  of  the  midwives  addressed  signed  the  pledge  card, 
and  are  apparently  anxious  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Department.  We  propose  to  so  push  this  work  among  the  phy- 
siciana  and  midwives,  that  at  no  distant  date,  we  will  have  a 
complete  card  index  of  every  person  doing  aeconchment  practice 
within  the  State. 

<We  also  propose  to  study  in  detail  the  existence  of  every  case 
of  this  disease  reported  to  the  Department,  and  to  render  every 
possible  assistance  to  prevent  a  second  case  in  the  same  com- 
mlini^. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians in  each  coimty,  who  have  signed  the  pledge  card  to  employ 
some  approved  prophylaxis  in  all  cases  of  child  birth,  those  who 
are  doing  no  obstetrical  work,  those  who  did  not  sign  and  the  total 
number  commimicated  with: 
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Taile  of  Correspondence  with  PhysicvmB  on  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torum 
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Aa  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  practically  two-thirds  of  all  the 
pbygiclam  of  liie  State,  outside  of  New  York  and  Kings  counties, 
have  joined  with  the  Department  of  Health,  in  a  common  crusade 
agftinat  ophthalmia  neonatorum.    Even  more  than  thia,  as  many 
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of  those  who  did  not  sign  have  expressed  themselves  in  approving 
terms  of  the  idea,  though  unwilling  to  cmunit  themselves  to  any 
treatment  other  than  that  which  they  had  used  in  their  own  prac- 
tiw,  with  success,  for  many  years. 

Something  of  an  idea  might  be  gained  of  the  interest  being 
taken  in  this  new  line  of  work,  in  the  fact  that  20,000  cases  of 
supplies  for  itfi  prevention,  were  mailed  to  health  officers  and  the 
physicians  during  the  past  year.  Since  January  1,  1910,  requi- 
sitions for  these  supplies  have  sometimes  come  in  so  rapidly  as 
to  overtax  the  mailing  capacity  of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory. 
Its  object  is  so  lofty,  so  charitable,  so  vital  to  so  many  faiunaii 
lives,  as  should  well  arouse  tho  united  efforts  of  not  only  one  pro- 
fession, but  of  mankind  in  general,  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  2fo 
relaxation  should  be  permitted  in  this  humane  movement,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  eyes  of  our  helpless  children,  so  long  as  a  single 
case  exists  within  our  proud  State. 

Influenza 

This  is  an  infectious  disease  which  has  not  failed  to  recur  epi- 
demically each  winter  sin'ce  the  pandemic  of  1889,  and  to  this 
recurrence  1909  has  not  been  an  exception.* 

There  ia  no  record  of  the  number  of  cases  that  occurred ;  doubt- 
less in  some  degree  it  reached  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 
It  is  credited  with  having  been  the  cause  of  1,117  deaths,  but 
even  of  its  real  mortality  there  is  no  certain  record.  Compara- 
tively few  die  BO  directly  from  uncomplicated  influenza  as  to  have 
this  certified  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  But  it  contributes 
largely  to  mortality  attributed  to  other  causes  but  which  was 
primarily  due  to  this  disease  and  which  would  not  have  occurred 
except  for  infection  with  its  bacillus.  This  is  recognized  by 
practicing  physicians  in  the  clinical  symptom-complex  of  this 
extraordinary  disease. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  year  1890  there  was  an  abrupt  rise 
in  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  as  from  acute  respiratory  dis- 
eases. Prior  to  that  year  the  annual  mortality  from  this  cause 
had  been  less  than  14.000;  it  rose  in  18!)0  at  once  to  18,000, 

*"Tbe  winter  ol  1880-90  Is  Indellbi;  encraved  on  the  MaloTj  ot  great  epidemics;  nn  In~ 
flueniB  epidemfc  creatflr  than  anv  befoni  arose  In  the  tar  east,  n)i»ad  like  a  hurricane 
ibrouch  Europe,  and  thenccojer  the  creater  Dart  of  the  earth.     Betore  that  It  waa  011I7 
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and  has  since  been  seldom  below  it.  This  was  coincident  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  grippe  epidemic. 

There  was  also  an  increase  of  1,500  in  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption, an  increase  in  that  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  digestive  and  circwlatory  diseases,  and 
(ilso  in  the  deaths  from  old  age  and  other  enfeebling  conditions. 
Since  1890  these  increases,  chiefly  iu  deaths  from  pneumonia  and 
"ther  acute  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  on  which  it  pri- 
marily expends  itself,  have  coexisted  with  the  influenza  epidemics, 
hare  swelled  with  tbe  tide  of  the  epidemic  and  have  varied  with 
the  severity  of  the  epidemic,  that  from  respiratory  diseases  rang- 
ing from  16,000  to  over  20,000  deaths  annually.  The  inference 
is  that  this  increase  has  been  mainly  due  to  epidemic  influenza. 

Assuming  this,  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  probable  mor- 
tality from  this  canse  from  the  first  as  the  course  of  the  epidemics 
have  been  noted  year  by  year.  The  following  table  is  brought 
down  from  one  taken  from  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Department 
of  five  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  state  with  any 
accuracy  how  much  of  the  mortality  can  be  Intimately  attrib- 
uted to  influenza  in  the  twenty  years  since  its  annually  recurring 
epidemics  began,  but  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  these 
estimates  are  approximate  and  that  pretty  nearly  150,000  deaths 
in  that  time  have  been  due  to  it. 
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Tbe  seBfioos  affected  hj  grippe  are  the  winter  and  spring.  The 
epidemics  usually  begin  in  Becember  and  the  highest  point  is 
reached  often  in  January  or  as  often  in  March.  It  is  in  the  in- 
cl«ment  season  that  the  influenza  germ  comes  into  activi^. 

As  a  reported  cause  of  death  the  actual  rural  mortality  is 
greater  than  the  urban,  although  the  population  is  one-third  that 
of  the  urban.  There  have  been  in  the  last  three  years  13  deaths 
per  100,000  population  reported  from  influenza  in  cities  and  38 
per  100,000  population  in  rural  towns.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
acute  respiratory  mortality  in  the  cities  has  been  260  and  in  the 
country  160.  The  United  States  Census  reports  the  influenza 
mortality  in  cities  as  19.8  per  100,000  population  in  1007,  and 
in  rural  dietricts,  32.2;  in  1908  it  is  given  as  14.7  and  29.8,  re- 
spectively. Reports  of  all  States  covering  a  period  of  five  years 
show  uniformly  a  much  larger  reported  mortality  in  rural  dis- 
tricts than  in  cities  from  influenza.  These  records  also  show  that 
the  average  age  at  death  from  influenza  is  57  years,  and  the 
median  age,  or  middle  points  at  which  the  number  of  decedents 
younger  is  the  same  as  the  number  older,  is  66.5,  It  further 
shows  that  the  average  age  of  males  at  death  is  less  than  of  fe- 
males. If  deaths  secondary  to  influenza  were  included  the  age 
mortality  wonld  be  found  much  lower  than  this. 

Pki-iagba 

There  was  one  death  reported  from  this  disease  in  the  Novem- 
ber Bvlletin,  from  Brooklyn,  but  the  cause  of  the  death  was  sub- 
sequently amended  as  due  to  chronic  poisoning  of  another  sort 
While  this  disease  has  not  as  yet  taken  a  part  in  the  mortality 
and  to  slight  d^ree  only  in  the  morbidity  of  the  State,  there  is 
room  for  its  appearance,  having  developed  within  recent  time, 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States  and  in  the  form  of  a  considerable 
outbreak  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  in  Illinois.  It  has  long  ex- 
isted in  countries  of  southern  Europe,  in  Italy  especially.  Thero 
is  as  yet  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge  regarding  its  cause  and  it 
is  a  disease  of  uncertain  nature,  but  there  is  an  apparent  growing 
conviction  that  it  belongs  in  the  class  of  infectious  diseases,  and 
among  those  concerned  with  this  chapter  of  the  report     It  is 
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essentially  a  chronic  disease,  with  remissions  and  aggravations 
characterized  by  languor  and  enfeeblement  with  intestinal  dis- 
turbance, eventually  with  nervous  disturbances  both  mental  and 
physical,  and  with  eruption  upon  the  skin,  the  exposed  parts 
mostly,  which  is  reddened  or  inflamed  and  subsequently  following 
repeated  attacks  of  dermatitis  becoming  dark  of  color  and  rongh. 
The  study  this  disease  is  receiving  will  evolve  more  deSnita  knowl- 
edge of  its  prophylaxis. 
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TUBERCULOSIS    CAMPAIGN 

EuoKWE    H.    PoBTKR,    il.D.,    ISlaiii    Commissioner    of    Health, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Dkab  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on 
the  Traveling  TuberculoBis  Exhibition  of  the  Department  of 
Health  for  the  year  1909. 

During  the  year  the  TuberculoBis  Exhibition  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  was  shown  in  thirteen  cities  in  the 
following  order:  Binghamton,  Oswego,  Cohoee,  Poughkeepaie, 
Yonkera,  Middletown,  Newburgh,  Kingston,  Syracuse,  Coming, 
Olean,  Jamestown  and  Dunkirk. 

In  each  city  the  campaign  of  popular  education  in  connection 
with  the  exhibit  was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  this  Department  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, gratifying  results  were  achieved. 

Large  attendance  at  the  exhibition  and  public  meetings  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  bringing  forcibly  to  the  individual  the 
facts  that  he  should  know  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  do  his 
part  in  the  warfare  against  the  disease.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Dunkirk,  the  inauguration 
of  public  and  official  effort  for  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis  may 
follow  quickly  in  the  wake  of  a  campaign  for  popular  education 
that  has  been  most  unsuccessful  in  point  of  reaching  the  people. 
The  rapidity  with  which  local  official  measures  are  adopted  is 
usually  gauged  by  the  energy  exerted  by  a  few  influential  citizens 
who  become  interested. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  exhibition  in  the  thirteen  cities  was 
125,348.  The  largest  attendance  was  at  Syracuse,  where  the 
figures  reached  24,40S,  or  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. This  splendid  result  was  achieved  despite  the  coincidence 
of  an  unusually  active  municipal  political  campaign  with  several 
mass  meetings  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  city  simultane- 
ously with  the  tuberculosis  meetings.  How  these  results  were 
secured  is  detailed  in  Plate  I,  a  reprint  from  the  Syracuse  Post- 
[801] 
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(Standard,  The  results  in  Syracuse  were  particularly  gratifying 
as  experience  has  deiuoustrated  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  the  puh- 
lie  attention  in  a  work  of  this  character  on  account  of  the  multiple 
religious,  social  and  amusement  activities  competing  for  attention. 

The  smallest  attendance  was  at  Dunkirk,  where  3,402  persons 
(.■ailed  in  person  at  the  hall  where  the  exhibit  was  held.  TTndoubt- 
edly  the  incletaent  weather,  stretching  over  the  entire  period  of 
the  campaign  in  that  city,  was  the  cause. 

Gauging  results  by  the  percentage  of  the  population  of  the 
various  cities  that  was  interested  to  the  extent  of  going  to  the 
exhibition  and  meetings,  Olean  captured  the  honors.  Sixty-eight 
per  cent  of  its  population  responded.  Yonkers  had  the  smallest 
percentage  of  its  population  (13.9)  secure  the  benefits  of  the 
educational  campaign.  Binghamtim,  with  14.4  per  cent.,  was  the 
only  other  city  showing  Irss  than  20  per  cent  of  total  population 
in  attendance.  The  averajrc  attendance  in  all  the  cities  compared 
to  the  total  population  was  34,7  per  cent. 

Newspaper  Co-opebation 
That  the  public  press  in  the  thirteen  cities  lilicrally  supported 
this  effort  to  educate  the  people  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  newspapora  in  the  thirteen  cities 
devoted  465  columns  of  matter  to  the  subject.  Most  of  the  news- 
paper publicity  consisted  of  regular  reading  matter,  advance 
notices  of  the  various  features  of  the  campaign,  large  display  ad- 
vertisements, either  contributed  by  the  papers  or  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  respective  cities.  (Plato  II.)  Some  space  was  de- 
voted to  the  printing  of  the  large  educational  banners  and  car- 
toons originated  by  the  Department.  (Plates  HI  to  V.)  The 
newspapers  of  ttie  city  of  Middletown  devoted  63  columns  and 
14  inches  to  the  campaign,  thereby  holding  the  record  for  the 
year.  The  smallest  of  space  (14  cnhinms  and  14  inches)  was 
given  by  the  press  of  Kingston.  The  average  aniotmt  of  space 
for  the  thirteen  cities  was  thirty-six  columns. 

Literature  Distribution 
The  literature  on  tubereulosis  for  which  the  Department  en- 
deavored to  secure  as  general  distribution  as  possible  consisted  of 
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STARtlNS  THE  BKHVE  OF 
LIFE  WITH  PERFECT  HEAtTH 


WHICH    PATH  ARE  YOU  ON? 

NEW  YORK   STATE   DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  TWO? 


THIS  ONE  USUALLY  THIS  ONE  OFTEN  KIUS 

KILLS    HIS    ENEMIES       HIS  FRIENDS  AND  KIN. 

NEW   YORK    STATE  DEPARTMENT    OF  MEAUTH. 
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HOW  HIGH  IS  YOUR  WALL? 


NEW   YORK  3TATE  DEPARirntMi     vir   ntni-in. 
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Newbutgh,  N.  Y.,  Apiil  22,  1909. 

The  NewbuTfih  Bay  MedicBl  Sodety  will  hold  ■  tpecial  KtenlUic  meeliiig, 
•t  (bs  Pahinc  Hotel,  Newbingh,  Wednexlajr  ahenuMn.  April  28,  at  3.30  o'clock. 
Thi*  meeting  i*  inddealal  to  the  Newbutgh  CampeigD  (or  the  PfeventioD  of  Tubei- 
cuiom. 

Through  Dr.  Eugne  H.  Porter,  State  Commiuionec  oi  Health,  the  following 
ha*  been  arranged : 

Dr.  HERBERT  MAXON  KING. 

PhjraiciaD  in  Chief,  Loomii  Sanitarium,  Loomi*,  N.  Y. 

"The  Diagnosis  of  Incipient  Tuberculosis." 

Di.  LEWIS  GREGORY  COLE, 

Ra<£ogiaphic'  Expert,  New  YoA  Ci^  Dqwrtmeni  of  Health. 

■'  The  X-Ray  in  Diagnosis  of  Early  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis" 

with  slide  demonstrations- 

At  5.30  o'clock  a  colati«i  will  be  Mcved  in  the  private  dieing  room  (d  the 
Palatine,  at  which  Qon-memben  atteodiog  the  meeting  will  be  guetti  of  tlie  Society- 
Plea*e  reply  im mediately  on  the  encloied  portal,  whethei  or  not  you  will  attend. 

Dr.  E.  C.  THOMPSON.  Secietaty. 
Di.  E.  ROSS  ELLIOTT,  Prendenl, 
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the  "  Don't  Card,"  a  fac  simile  of  which  is  printed  as  plates  XI- 
XIII,  volume  I,  Amiiial  Report  of  1^7.  It  wae  alao  sought  to 
give  the  circular  on  "  Consumption,"  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Communicable  Diseases  of  the  Department  as  general  distribution 
as  the  "  Don't "  card.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there 
was  also  included  for  general  distribution  reproductions  of  the 
large  pictorial  educational  banners,  on  paper  18x24:  inches, 
sho^vn  on  page  312,  volume  I,  Annual  Report  of  this  Department, 
for  1908.  This  banner  sheet  was  also  tacked  up  on  walls  in 
factories,  oiRces,  poat-ofGces  and  other  puiblic  places.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  literature  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  school 
children,  who  either  attended  tho  exhibition  and  meetings  with 
their  teachers  or  were  lectured  to  in  their  school  rooms. 

The  number  of  "  Consumption  "  leaflets  given  out  was  80,710 ; 
"  Don't "  cards,  90,220 ;  banner  sheets,  5,500.     Total,  176,430. 

Medicai.  Meetings 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  from  the  inception  of 
its  teaching  tuberculosis  exhibition  to  hold  scientific  medical  meet^ 
ings  Tinder  the  auspices  of  local  medical  societies  in  connection 
with  the  local  educational  campaign.  For  each  such  meeting  the 
Department  furnished  a  physician  eminently  qualified  to  deliver 
a  paper  on  a  subject  related  to  tuberculosis.  The  paper  most  gen- 
erally dealt  with  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  The 
Department  organized  these  meetings,  detailed  physicians  from 
its  staff  of  lecturers  and  in  most  cases  printed  in  the  program  and 
invitation  which  was  sent  by  the  local  medical  society  to  physi- 
cians of  all  schools  within  a  radius  making  it  convenient  for  them 
to  attend.  Plate  VI  represents  a  typical  invitation  to  a  medical 
meeting. 

Programs  of  the  medical  meetings  follow: 

Binghamion 

Monday,  January  12,  1909. 

Under  auspices  of  Broome  County  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Emily 

H.   Wells  presiding.      "  The  Diagnosis   of   Incipent   Pulmonary 

Tuberculosis,"  Dr.  Albert  H.  Garvin,  superintendent  of  the  State 

Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis  at  Eaybrook.    "  The  Use  of 
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the  X-ray  in  die  Diagnosis  of  Tuberculosia  "  (witli  atereopticon) , 
Dr.  Clarence  E.  Coon,  Syracuse. 

Oswego 
Medical  meeting  held  prior  to  campaign  in  year  1908. 

Cohoea 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1909 
Meeting  of  physicians  of  Oohoes,  Waterford  and  vicinity.  Dr. 
Chas.  E.  Whitbeck,  presiding.  '•  The  Diagnosis  of  Incipient 
Tuberculosis,"  Dr.  H,  B.  Doust,  physician  in  charge  of  munici- 
pal tuberculosis  clinic,  Syracuse.  "  The  Use  of  the  X-ray  in  tho 
Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  TubereuloBis,"  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Holding 
of  Albany. 


Monday,  February  22,  1909 
Under  auspices  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Dutchess.  Dr.  A.  H.  Garvin,  3uperint«ndent  of  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis  at  Baybrook,  will  pre- 
sent the  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuberculosis  cases.  Dr.  A.  F.  Hold- 
ing of  Albany  will  present  "  The  Use  of  the  X-ray  in  Tuberculosis 
Diagnosis."    This  paper  will  be  illustrated  with  the  lantern. 

Tonkera 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1909 
Under  auspices  of  Medical    Society  of  the  County  of  West- 
cbest^r.     Informal  talk  to  physicians  by  Dr.   James  Alexander 
Miller,  New  York. 

Middletovm 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1909 
Under  auspices  of  the  Orange  County  Medical  Society,  Dr.  D. 
B.  Hardenbergh,  Middletown,  presiding.  "  The  Early  Diagnosis 
of  Tuberculosis,"  Dr.  Herbert  Maxon  King,  physician-in-ohief 
Loomis  Sanatarium,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  "  Use  of  the  X-ray  in 
Diagnosing  Tuberculosis,"  Dr.  Lewis  Gregory  Cole,  rjidiographi^ 
expert,  New  York  city  department  of  health. 
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Newhurgh 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1909 

Under  auspices  of  the  Newfeurgh  Bay  Medical  Societj'.    "  Tbe 

Diagnosis  of  Incipient  Tuberculosis,"  Br.  Herbert  M^xon  King. 

"  The  X-ray  in  Diagnosie  of  Early  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis," 

with  slide  demonstration,  Dr.  Lewia  Gregory  Cole. 

Kington 
Friday  Evening,  May  21,  1909 
Under  auspices  of  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Ulater. 
"  The  Diagnosis  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,"  Dr.  Al- 
bert H.  Garvin,  Eayhrook,  N.  Y.  "  The  Use  of  the  X-ray  in  the 
Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,"  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Holding, 
Albany. 

OUan 
Thursday,  November  18,  1909 
Under  auspices  of  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Catta- 
raugus,   Dr.    W.    W.    Jones,    president   of   society,    presiding. 
"  The  Diagnosis  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosia,"  Dr.  H. 
Burton  Doust,  chief  of  Syracuse  Kunicipal  Tuberculosis  Clinic. 

Jamestown 
Thursday,  December  9,  1909 
Under  auspices  of  Jamestown  Medical  Society.  "  The  Duties 
of  the  Ordinary  Practitioner,  when  Confronted  with  a  Case  of 
Incipient  Tubereuloeis,"  Dr.  George  William  Beach,  attending 
physician  Mountain  Sanatorium,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Dr.  J.  J, 
MahoQey,  president  of  society,  presiding. 

Dunkirle 

Wednesday,  December  8,  1909 

Under  auspices  of  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia  Medical  Society. 

"  The  Duties  of  the  Ordinary  Practitioner  when  Confronted  with 

a  Case  of  Incipient  Tuberculosis,"  Dr.  George  William  Beach. 
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The  total  attendance  at  the  medical  meetings  for  the  year  was 
356. 

The  thanks  of  this  Department  are  hereby  acknowledged  to  the 
physicianB  who  delivered  papers  aa  above  noted. 

At  the   State  Faib 

Independently  of  the  Department's  general  exhibit,  dealing 
with  the  work  of  the  several  divisions  in  detail,  in  the  State  build- 
ing at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  September  13  to  18,  1909,  the 
traveling  tuberculosis  exhibit  of  this  Department  was  installed  in 
another  building  and  was  viewed  by  thousands  of  those  attending 
the  fair. 

Reconstbdotion  of  Exhibit 

The  exhibition  of  this  Department  as  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tuberculosis  at  Washington,  September  21 
to  October  12,  1908,  continued  in  use  for  the  municipal  cam- 
paigns in  this  State  without  alteration  until  the  summer  of  1909. 
It  comprised  many  charts  of  a  technical  nature  incomprehensible 
to  the  layman.  Other  features  were  presented  in  an  nn interest inj; 
manner  and  the  text  in  many  cases  was  in  too  fine  type  to  be  easily 
read.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  classification  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  subject.  Mechanical  arrangements  were  employed  that 
were  cumbersome  and  made  the  cost  of  transportation  greater  than 
necessary.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  reconstruct  the 
exhibit,  and  acting  under  your  instructions  to  produce  the  best 
exhibit  possible  with  the  funds  in  hand,  an  entire  rearrangement 
and  popularization  of  the  subject-matter  was  effected.  All 
superfluous  text  was  eliminated.  The  type  employed  was  clear 
and  distinct  with  a  minimum  height  of  one^iuarter  inch.  Many 
of  the  charts  were  beautifully  colored  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 
■  exhibit  considerably  enhanced.  The  subject-matter  was  divided 
into  twelve  subdivisions,  as  follows : 

A.  Statistics  of  Tuberculosis. 

B.  Nature  of  Tuberculosis. 

C.  How  the  Disease  Spreads. 

D.  How  to  Stop  Its  Spread. 

E.  How  to  Cure  the  Disease. 
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F,  Organizations  Againat  TuberculoBia. 

G,  The  Community  Against  Tuberculosis. 
H,  The  State  Against  Tuberculosis. 

I.  The  State  Hospital  at  Rajbrook. 

J,  The  Public  Health  Association  Against  Tuberculosis. 
K.  Private  Sanatoria  Against  Tuberculosis. 
L.  Private  Sanatoria  Against  Tuberculosis. 

Each  of  the  above  sections  comprised  eighteen  framed  cards, 
twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  inches,  arrauged  in  tiers  of  six  hori- 
zontally. The  upper  tier  of  charts  on  frames  being  elevated  sev- 
eral feet  above  the  line  of  vision  and  necessarily  removed  from 
cloee  scrutiny  contained  only  brief  aphorisms  and  terse  facts  in: 
letters  one  and  a  quarter  inches  high.  The  two  lower  tiers  being 
so  situated  so  as  to  permit  closer  study  contained  the  smaller  text 
and  illustrations,  mostly  water  color  drawings  and  photographs. 
(Plates  Vn-VlII.) 

A  special  small  tuberculosis  exhibit  for  use  in  schools,  railway 
stations,  poet-offices,  factories,  etc.,  su)>mitted  by  the  Department 
in  the  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  Atlantic  City,  June  8  to  11,  1909,  was  awarded 
lionorable  mention.  (Plates  IX-X.)  The  special  features 
claimed  for  this  exhibit  were  as  follows; 

The  tuberculosis  exhibit  submitted  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  in  the  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  its  annual  session  in  Atlantic 
City,  June  8th  to  11th,  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  an  inexpensive  yet  coini>rL'hensive  presentation  of  the 
subject  in  a  form  that  could  be  conveniently  transported  and 
easily  installed  under  a  variety  of  conditions  in  railway  stations, 
post-oflSces,  schools,  halls,  etc. 

Realizing  the  value  of  repeated  statement  of  facts  as  a  power- 
ful means  of  causing  the  mind  to  retain  desired  information,  this 
exhibit  has  been  planned  to  be  regarded  with  fresh  interest  by  a 
person,  even  though  he  has  previously  studied  it.  This  end  is 
achieved  bv  a  complete  change  of  the  text  and  pictorial  contents 
of  the  exhibit  at  certain  intervals. 

For  instance,  the  exhibit  has  lieen  installed  in  a  schoolbouse  by 
the  local  health  officer  or  person  to  whom  it  has  been  loaned  by 
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the  agency  owning  it.  After  the  exhibit  material  marked  "  Series 
A  "  has  been  on  display  several  days  or  a  week,  the  health  officer 
or  other  person  in  charge,  removes  this  series  and  substitutes  Ae 
several  cards  and  banners  comprising  "  Series  B."  After  another 
interval  of  time  "  Series  B  "  is  removed  and  "  Series  0  "  euh- 
stituted  and  in  due  time  "  Series  D  "  is  shown. 

Each  separate  series  presents  all  the  salient  facts  about  tubercu- 
losis in  a  graphic  and  interesting  manner  and  renewed  interest  is 
created  in  the  exhibit. 

If  a  person  sees  but  one  series  displayed,  the  facta  that  should 
be  remembered  are  before  him,  but  should  he  subsequently  see  the 
same  facts  presented  in  a  new  manner  with  new  pictures  and  text, 
his  interest  would  be  again  aroused  to  a  point  compelling 
attention. 

Hie  text  and  pictorial  contents  of  the  several  series  submitted 
are  more  or  lees  tentative  and  may  be  modified  to  suit  local  con- 
ditions. Text  and  pictoiial  matter  may  be  improvised  for  tlie 
advocacy  of  local  municipal  measures  for  the  prevention  or  core 
of  tulierculosis.  The  text  and  pictorial  features  submitted  in  the 
competition  may  be  duplicated  at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  other  claims  made  for  the  exhibit  are : 

It  may  be  installed  in  any  room  eight  feet  or  more  in  height 

It  can  be  hung  on  the  wall. 

It  may  be  stood  upon  the  floor,  in  a  comer,  center  of  room  or 
wherever  desired,  as  it  is  self-supporting. 

Any  number  of  frames  may  be  assembled  either  on  a  wail  or 
self-supporting  structure  to  form  a  more  pretentious  exhibit,  the 
sis-paneled  frame  being  regarded  as  the  unit,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely  in  either  direction. 

Lectdbes  on  TuBBHCir.OSiS 
The  work  of  seciiring  local  physicians  to  deliver  popular 
lectures  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  publication  by  the  Department  of  a  booklet  containing  re- 
productions of  the  forty  odd  slides  comprising  a  standard  illus- 
trated lecture  on  tuberculosis.  The  picture  of  each  slide  in  the 
booklet  was  accompanied  by  suitable  text  describing  the  slides  and 
aiding  the  physician  greatly  in  preparing  for  his  lecture, 
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During  the  year  162  phyuoiaDB  delivered  this  lecture  in  b^alf 
of  the  DepartiUeDt.  The  lecture  was  also  used  by  physicians  and 
laymen  in  many  localities  where  the  exhibition  was  not  shown, 
the  slides  being  loaned  by  the  Department. 

The  thanks  of  this  Department  are  due  and  are  hereby  ex- 
pressed to  the  following  phyeiciana  who  delivered  leoturea : 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wilstoi  (delivered  lecture) Arlington 

Dr.  W.  A.  Moore Bin 

Dr.  Emily  H.  Wells Bin 

Dr.  L.  D.  Famham Binj 

Dr.  Joseph  Kane Bin 

Dr.  George  H.  Jenkins Bingjuunton 

Dr.  George  W.  Beach Binghamton 

Dr.  H.  C.  Sears Binj^iamton 

Dr.  George  H.  Lathrope Binghamton 

Dr.  C.  A.  Squires Binghamton 

Dr.  Francis  Fronczak BufiEalo 

Dr.  Charles  B.  BorzUleri Buffalo 

Dr.  J.   L.  Archambeault Cohoes 

Dr.  John   Archibold    Oohoee 

Dr.  E.  M.  BeU CohoeB 

Dr.  J.  C.  E.  Daunaia Cohoes 

Dr.  M.  J.  Keough Cohoes 

Dr.  J.  F.  McGarrahan Cohoeo 

Dr.  J.  H.  MitcheU CohoeB 

Dr.  G.  U.  Peltier Oohoes 

Dr.  C.  L.  Witbeck Oohoes 

Dr.  J.  L.  Miller Coming 

Dr.  J.  N.  Shumway Coming 

Dr.  H.  B.  Smith Coming 

Dr.  T.  A.  McNamara Coming 

Dr.  H.  E.  Batten Coming 

Dr.  E.  H.  Button Coming 

Dr.  E.  J.  Carpenter Coming 

Dr.  J,  F.  Dwyer Coming 

Dr.  F.  S.  Swain Coming 

Dr.  A.  H.  Rodgers Coming 
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Dr.  M.  S.  Coxe IhinkiA 

Dr.  J.  A.  Weidman Dunkirk 

Dr.  V.  D.  Bozovsky I>uiikirk 

Dr.  W.  J.  Sullivan Dunkirit 

Dr.  Joseph  Rieger Dunkirit 

Dr.  George  E.  Ellis Dunkirk 

Dr.  George  E.  Blackham Dunkii^ 

Dr.  George  B.  Kalb Erie,  Pa. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Dodda Fredonia 

Dr.  N.  G.  Richmond Fredonia 

Dr.  William  M.  Bemua Jamestown 

Dr.  A.  J.  EobbinB Jamestown 

Dr.  D.  C.  Perking Jamestown 

Dr.  R.  M.  Bradley Jameetown 

Dr.  W.  J.  Pennook Jameetown 

Dr.  M.  N.  Bemus Jamestown 

Dr.  J.  W.  Nelson Jameetown 

Dr.  Labon  Hazeltine Jameetown 

Dr.  Jane  L.  Greeley Jamestown 

Dr.  B.  F.  Illston Jamestown 

Dr.  L.  D.  Bowman ; Jamestown 

Dr.  F.  H.  Nichols Jamestown 

Dp.  J.  R.  Gillett Kingston 

Dr.  L.  K.  Steele Kingston 

Dr.  M.  M.  O'Meara Kingston 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Hovenberg '. Kingaton 

Dr.  A.  A.  Stem Kingston 

Dr.  Mary  Gage-Day  Kingston 

Dr.  E,  H.  Loughran Kingston 

Dr.  W.  J.  O'Leary Kingston 

Dr.  P.  B.  Collier Kingston 

Dr.  D.  B.  Hardenbergh Middletown 

MpB.  Dp.  I.  M.  Wilson Middletown 

Dr.  C.  I.  Redfield Middletown 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stivers Middletown 

Dr.  M.  I.  Beers Middletown 

Dp.  T.  O.  Vanamee Newburgh 

Dr.  John  Deyo Newburgh 
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Dr.  Mary  E,  Dimniiig Kewburgh 

Dr.  W,  Stanton  Gleason Newburgh 

])r.  Jolin  T.  Howell Newbu^li 

Jit.  Andrew  V.  Jova Newbu^^ 

Dr.  E.  0.  Mitchell Newbiu^h 

Dr.  Edward  Thompson Newburgh 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Townsend Newbm^h 

Dr.  W.  H.  Snyder Newbuigh 

Dr.  Antonio  iStella New  York 

Dr.  A.  E.  Smith Oiean 

Dr.  J.  Koflfl  Allen Olean 

Dr.  Casson  Smith Olean 

Dr.  J.  E.  K.  Morris Olean 

Dr.  Benjamin  Van  Campen Olean 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Cowell Olean 

]>r.  William  H.  Mountain Olean 

Dr.  Mary  B.  Jepson Olean 

Dr.  E.  H.  Torrey Olean 

Dr.  J.  P.  Booth Olean 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Loughlen Olean 

Dr.  II.  S.  Albertson Oawego 

Dr.  C.  A.  Sheridan Oswego 

Dr.  3.  K.  Stockwell Oswego 

Dr.  A.  C.  Calisch Oawego 

Dr.  L.  A.  Thomas Painted  Post 

I>r,  II.  W.  Andrews  (delivered  lecture) Poughkeepsie 

Dr.  J.  W.  Poucher  (delivered  lecture) Poughkeepsie 

Dr.  P.  A.  Mann  (delivered  lecture) Foughkee^e 

Dr.  L.  H.  Marks  (delivered  lecture) Poughkeepsie 

Dr.  Nelson  Borst  (delivered  lecture) Poughkeepsie 

Dr.  J.  H.  Cotter  (delivered  lecture) Poughkeepsie 

Dr.  Grace  M.  Kimball  (delivered  lecture) Poujfhkeepsi 

Dr.  A.  L.  Pcckham  (delivered  lecture) Poughkeepsi 

Br.  J.  A.  Card  (delivered  lecture) Pough^Bpsi 

Dr.  L.  C.  Wood  (delivered  lecture) Poughkeepsi 

Br.  J.  H.  M.  Von  Tilling  (delivered  lecture) Poughkeepsi 

Dr.  J.  L,  Heffron Syracuse 
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Dr.  W.  D.  Alflever Syracuse 

Ur.  Frederick  E.  Easton Syracuse 

Dr.  B.  W,  Sherwood Syracuse 

Dr.  F.  W.  Sears Syracuse 

Dr.  N.  L.  Mulvoy Syracuse 

Dr.  E.  J.  Wynkoop Syracuse 

Dr.  H.  B.  Douflt Syracuse 

Dr.  John  Van  Duyn iS^acuse 

Dr.  0.  E.  Coon ^raonse 

Dr.  H.  L.  Eisner Syracuse 

Dr.  W.  W.  Waite ^acuse 

Dr.  W,  A.  CurtJn Syraonae 

Dr.  J.  H.  Irish practise 

Dr.  George  D,  Lynch fi[7raotiae 

Dr.  W.  G.  Hinsdale Syracuse 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Kyan Syracuse 

Dr.  John  J.  Buettner Syracuse 

Dr.  ClifEord  Mercer Syracuse 

Dr.  C,  S.  Prest Waterford 

Dr.  Henry  Moffatt Tonkers 

Dr.  William  J.  Verier Tonkera 

Dr.  Francis  Cohen  Tonkers 

Dr.  GJeorge  P.  Holden Yonkers 

Dr.  E.  S.  Letty Tonkers 

In  connection  with  the  thirteen  municipal  campaigns  there  were 
held  168  public  meetings,  not  including  the  medical  meetings. 
The  statistics  in  connection  with  these  meetings  are  as  follows : 

Addresses  by  physicians 83 

Illustrated  lectures  by  physicians 162 

Addresses  by  laymen 69 

Addresses  by  clergymen  (not  including  many  sermons  de- 
livered in  churches) 85 

Addresses  by  superintendents  of  schools 10 

Addresses  by  mayors 18 

Addresses  by  presidents  of  Central  Labor  Unions 8 

Addresses  by  women 20 
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Lectures  and  addresses  hy  staff  of  State  Departmeot  of 

Health 16 

Lectures  and  addresses  by  staff  of  State  Charities  Aid 

Association 28 

Total  addresses  and  lectures 384 


Three  meetings  were  held  in  the  Polish  language,  two  in  Italian 
and  one  each  in  German,  Albanian,  Swedish  and  French. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  W.  FETHEROLF, 
Director  Stale  Traveling  Tubercvhsia  Exhibition 
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REPORT  OF  AKTITOXIir  LABORATORY 

Hon.  EuoKMU  II.  I'oHTEtt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  Albany,  A'.  Y.: 

SiE : —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  ^ou  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Antitoxin  Laboratory'  for  the  year  1909. 

The  work  of  this  portion  of  the  laboratory  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  herewith  designated  as  the  Antitoxin  Labo- 
ratory corresponds  to  the  group  established  by  you  in  Erubmitting 
the  report  of  this  year's  work  of  the  Department  of  Health  to  the 
Governor  of  this  State,  and  is  described  by  you  in  Group  E  of  the 
work  of  the  laboratory  division,  designated  as  follows:  "Prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  bacterial  products,  sera  and  therapeutic 
materials." 

For  purposes  of  comparision,  the  general  statements  of  the 
activity  of  the  antitoxin  laboratory  are  made  in  tabular  form  cor- 
responding to  those  of  reports  of  this  service  in  preceding  years. 

The  total  amount  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  distributed  during 
1909  consists  of  24,429  bottles  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  of  1,500 
units  each  or  equivalent.  Tlie  character  and  total  number  of 
places  supplied  during  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
which  covers  the  period  from  1902 : 


YEAR 

'"» 

1B03 

1904 

leos 

.«« 

,», 

1908 

1»0» 

Cities  auppl  ted 

VIIUKs  Biipplled 

30 
181 
171 

204 
380 

]2 

42 

eei 

703 

41 

828 

020 

47 

362 

586 

•=• 

733 

836 

870 

•» 

Of  this  amount  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  a  total  of  36,643,500 
units,  the  proper  form  of  requisition  has  been  filled  in  and  is  duly 
filed  for  33,92r»,000  units,  showing  a  balance  of  2,718,500  units 
of  diphtheria  antitoxin  distributed  during  that  year  in  some  man- 
ner other  than  the  tisual  form  of  signed  requisition.  For  16,488,- 
000  units  of  this  year's  distribution  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  re- 
ceipts in  due  form  have  l)een  returned  to  this  Department  and  are 
filed.  Reports  of  the  use  of  13,500,725  units  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin more  or  leas  completely  filled  out  and  signed  have  been  for- 
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warded  to  this  Department  and  are  on  file.  In  addition  thereto, 
57,000  units  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  are  represented  by  report 
alip3  received  hy  the  Laboratory  perfectly  blank,  generally  re- 
turned with  a  package  containing  an  empty  syringe  of  antitoxin 
and  without  any  address  of  sender  which  would  make  the  identifi- 
cation or  trace  of  tlie  antitoxin  used  in  these  cases. 

Among  the  reports  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  utilized,  it  ie  found 
that  this  therapeutic  agent  was  used  in  forty-two  cases  that  were 
other  than  diphtheria. 

Heports  of  the  utilization  of  the  State  antitoxin  are  at  hand  for 
1,8&3  cases  of  diphtheria,  of  which  1,235  recovered  and  134  died 
—  454  cases  with  no  termination  indicated. 

The  mortality,  therefore,  of  all  reported  cases  of  diphtheria 
with  the  use  of  the  State  antitoxin  for  1909  ie  a  trifle  under  9.8 
per  cent 

Of  the  134  deaths  reported,  sixty-two  occurred  in  a  very  limited 
lime  following  the  first  injection  of  antitoxin.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  best  authorities  ou  the  organic  action  of  antitoxin 
in  diphtheria  that  the  proper  saturation  of  the  human  organism 
treated  with  diphtheria  antitoxin  to  assist  the  organic  reaction  of 
diphtheria  infection  is  not  obtained  in  less  than  fifteen  hours  after 
the  injection  of  the  proper  quantities  of  antitoxin.  And  such 
authorities  are  quite  agreed  that  statistics  that  shall  rightly  show 
the  value  of  antitoxin  treatment  in  diphtheria  should  have  the 
gross  mortality  corrected  by  the  deduction  of  all  cases  in  which  the 
survival  of  the  patient  was  not  for  some  interval  longer  than 
fifteen  hours.  To  make  then  this  requisite  correction,  sixty-two 
deaths  from  diphtheria  must  be  subtracted  from  the  gross  mortal- 
ity above  mentioned,  giving  a  corrected  mortality  of  5.3  per  cent. 

Of  tlie  deaths  reported  for  the  antitoxin  service  of  1909  subee- 
ipient  to  the  deduction  of  those  cases  which  did  not  survive  the 
fifteen-hour  period  above  described ;  of  fifty-four  cases  sufficiently 
reporting  the  ages,  six  were  under  2  years  of  age;  the  ages  of 
twenty  were  between  2  and  5;  of  twenty-one  between  5  and  18; 
six  were  over  18  years  of  age,  and  the  age  of  one  was  not  stated. 

Of  fifty-four  eases  reporting  suflficient  data  for  tabulation,  five 
deaths  occurred  where  the  first  injection  was  given  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms ;  ten  died  when  the 
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injection  was  given  subsequent  to  the  second  day  following  the 
first  symptoms;  fourteen  died  where  the  injection  was  subsequent 
to  three  days  following  tlie  appearance  of  the  first  injection;  one 
failed  to  state  the  day  of  injection,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fifty- 
fotir  lethal  cases  of  this  series,  that  is  to  say  twenty-four  cases  of 
a  series  of  fifty-fonr  deaths,  occurred  whore  the  antitoxin  injection 
was  made  subsequent  to  the  fourth  day  following  the  first 
sArTiiptoms  of  the  disease.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  these 
data  are  tabulated  in  the  form  of  Table  VI  of  the  report  of 
previous  years. 


Datb  or   DlBEABK  OP  FiEtaT  Ih 

recT,o« 

YEARS 

Elm 

Second 

Tblrd 

Fourth 

The  relative  amount  of  the  distribution  of  1909  with  that  of 
previous  years  since  1902  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  Table  II  of  the  reports  of  previona  years: 

Bollles 

Nine  months  of  1902 6,552 

Full  year,  1903 14,121 

Full  year,  1904 16,374 

Full  year,  1905 16,308 

Full  year,  1906 17,794 

Full  year,  1907 23,629 

Full  year,  1908 25,469 

Full  year,  1909 24,429 


The  average  potency  of  the  serum  distributed  has  not  exceeded 
370  imits  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  relative  strength  of  serum 
issued  this  year,  compared  to  that  of  previous  years,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 
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1 902 300  units  per  cubic  centimeter 

1903 325  units  per  cubic  centimeter 

3904 375  unita  per  cubic  centimeter 

1905 350  units  per  cubic  centimeter 

1906 350  unite  per  cubic  centimeter 

1907 450  xmits  per  cubic  centimeter 

1908 350  units  per  cubic  centimeter 

1909 370  units  per  cubic  centimeter 

Of  all  tiie  cases  reported,  involving  a  total  of  over  13,000,000 
units  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  approximately  2,000,000  units  of 
antitoxin  were  used  for  immunizing  purposes,  10,000,000  units 
used  for  purposes  of  cure,  and  1,250,000  units  of  antitoxin  were 
used  in  lethal  cases. 

Special  study  of  the  most  thoroughly  reported  series  of  anti- 
toxins utilized  during  the  year,  showed  that  of  492  cases  immun- 
ized 618,750  units  of  antitoxin  were  used,  showing  the  utilization 
of  an  average  dose  of  1,250  units. 

Of  this  same  series  of  antitoxin  utilization,  27  deaths  were  re- 
ported, for  which  306,500  units  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  had  been 
utilized,  showing  an  administration  of  11,350  units  per  case  of 
the  deaths  reported. 

Of  324  cases  of  reported  recoveries  in  this  same  series,  a  total 
of  2,166,550  units  are  shown  to  have  been  utilized;  an  average 
amount  of  6,686  units  of  antitoxin  per  case  for  those  in  this 
series  that  recovered  from  diphtheria. 

By  reason  of  special  effort  and  study  concentrated  upon  this 
last  mentioned  series,  it  is  believed  that  the  average  dosage  ahow- 
iug  the  relative  number  of  cases  immunized,  of  deaths,  of  recov- 
eries, and  the  relative  quantities  of  antitoxin  utilized  for  these 
various  groups  of  cases,  represents  most  exactly  the  corresponding 
utilization  of  State  antitoxin  in  cases  of  diphtheria  during  1909. 

Of  all  the  cases  of  the  use  of  antitoxin  for  insuring  immunity 
from  diphtheria,  no  failure  to  secure  such  immunity  is  reported 
on  any  slip  in  the  possession  of  the  Laboratory,  One  such  case 
has,  however,  been  reported  to  you  and  is  the  object  of  a  special 
investigation  elsewhere  reported. 
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A  considerable  number  of  State  iDstitutioDS  was  supplied  with 
both  diphtheria  and  tetanus  antitoxin.  A  total  of  more  than 
2,000,000  units  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  reported  as  supplied 
during  1909  to  ®tate  institutions,  of  which  practically  300,000 
units  were  supplied  for  purposes  of  immunizstion.  Approxi- 
mately, therefore,  one  and  three-quarters  million  units  were  sup- 
plied for  therapeutic  use  in  these  State  institutions. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at 
Industry,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  supplied  with  more  than 
half  a  million  units  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  by  reason  of  an  epi- 
demic then  prevailing,  and  still  continuing  into  die  next  year.  A 
similar  but  less  severe  situation  occurred  also  in  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  at  the  close  of  the  year,  still  con- 
tinuing into  the  next;  but  previous  to  the  expiration  of  1909, 
150,000  units  of  di^^theria  antitoxin  had  been  supplied  for  that 
latter  epidemic 

Tetaktds  Ahtitoxih 

A  very  special  effort  was  made  by  the  Antitoxin  Service  pre- 
liminary to  the  accident  period  of  the  Fourth  of  July  to  supply 
as  extensively  as  possible  all  health  officers  with  tetaniis  antitoxin. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  many  health  officers  fail  to  keep  anti- 
toxins on  hand,  and  tetanus  antitoxin  in  particular ;  and  the  mor- 
tality statistics  of  the  S^tate  from  tetanus,  showing  108  cases,  do 
not  indicate  that  a  sufficiently  extensive  distribution  or,  at  least, 
utilization  of  tetanus  antitoxin  exists. 

A  total  of  6,369,500  units  of  tetanus  antitoxin  was  distributed 
during  the  year,  and  requisitions  to  the  amount  of  slightly  over 
5,000,000  units  of  such  antitoxin  are  in  proper  form  and  duty 
filed.  The  form  of  requisition  is  lacking  for  1,340,500  units  of 
State  antitoxin.  The  receipts  required  from  such  physicians  as 
have  utilized  the  State  antitoxin  are  at  hand  and  filed  for  3,04-3,- 
500  units  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  and  reports  of  its  use  to  the  timount 
of  1,506,050  units  have  been  received  and  filed. 

Of  actual  cases  of  tetanus  subjected  to  State  antitoxin  treat- 
ment, there  are  reported  only  21  cases.     Of  these  reports  6  are 
so  deficient  that  the  termination  is  unknown.    Of  the  remaining 
15,  10  deaths  are  reported  and  5  recoveries. 
Vou  I— 11 
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It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  jou  that  in  a  matter  so  im- 
portant as  the  preservation  of  human  life  from  a  tetanus  infec- 
tion, that  much  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  wide 
spread  utilization  of  this  so  perfectly  demonstrated  efficient 
prophylactic  measure  for  tetanus;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  moat 
energetic  steps  be  taken  that  where  an  amount  of  over  6,000,000 
units  of  tetanus  is  supplied  by  your  I>epaTtment,  a  far  more  com- 
plete report  of  its  utilization  by  physicians  throughout  the  State 
fahould  be  insisted  upon  and  obtained. 

Of  1,606,950  units  for  the  utilization  of  which  suMcient  re- 
ports exist,  it  ia  found  that  a  little  more  than  half  —  819,960 
units  of  tetanus  antitoxin  —  were  used  for  prophylactic  purposes, 
and  that  6>S7,O0O  units  of  such  antitoxin  were  used  for  treating 
actual  cases  of  tetanus. 

Approximately  3,000,000  units  of  tetanus  antitoxin  were  sup- 
plied to  cities  in  the  State,  2,000,000  units  to  towns  and  villages 
and  73,000  units  of  tetanus  antitoxin  were  furnished  to  the  State 
institutions. 

Six  hundred  and  fify-nine  towns,  281  villages  and  2  cities  in 
the  State  of  New  York  did  not  receive  any  supply  of  tetanus 
antitoxin  in  1909. 

During  the  year  1909  the  Laboratory  Division  was  charged 
with  the  work  of  preparing  and  distributing  the  outfits  furnished 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health  for  the  purpose  of  prophylaxis 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  year, 
the  preliminary  distribution  of  small  quantities  to  every  health 
officer  was  completed,  and  further  and  larger  quantities  were  sup- 
plied as  the  demand  and  utilization  of  these  outfits  indicated  the 
necessity. 

The  first  distribution  was  not  made  until  toward  the  close  of 
the  year,  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  20,000  of  these 
outfits  were  distributed.  It  is  expected  that  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion  of  this  prophylactic  service  will  require  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  at  least  200,000  outfits  per  annum,  and  the  Labora- 
tory is  prepared  to  meet  demands  to  that  amount  without  delay. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  MAGILL, 

Director  of  Laboratories 
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REPORT  OP  HTGIEinC  LABORATORY 

Hon.  EcoENE  H.  Pokteb,  M.  D.,  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.  ¥.: 

Sub. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Laboratory  Diviaion  of  the  State  Department  of  Health 
for  the  year  1009. 

The  lines  of  work  of  this  diriaion  are  naturally  grouped  in: 
A  —  Educational ;  B  —  Inveatigations  for  sanitary  control  of 
potable  waters  and  foods;  C  —  Diagnostic  examinations  for  de- 
termination of  infectious  disease  and  control  of  quarantine ;  D  — 
Special  investigations ;  E  —  Preparation  and  distribution  of  bac- 
terial products,  sera  and  therapeutic  materials. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  work  inaugurated,  which  ia  fully 
described  in  your  own  report  of  the  year's  work,  the  Bacteriologist 
of  the  Laboratory  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Lake  Eeuka  Medical 
Association  in  July,  contributing  to  their  pTc^janune  an  address  on 
milk  and  at  the  annual  Sanitary  Conference  the  Acting  Directoir 
contributed  the  firat  scientific  paper  of  that  meeting  entitled,  "  New 
Methods  in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Infectious  Diseases,"  and 
to  the  course  of  lectures  on  sanitary  science,  delivered  under  the  di- 
rection of  this  Department  at  tComell  University,  the  Acting  Di- 
rector also  lectured  on  the  preparation  and  uses  of  antitoxins. 

Under  Group  B  —  the  routine  investigations  for  purposes  of 
sanitary  control  of  potable  waters  and  foods  —  comes  the  work  of 
the  State  Laboratory  at  Albany  and  its  branch  establishment  at 
Ithaca  and  functioning  since  September,  1909. 

During  the  year  the  public  water  supplies  of  244  communities 
hare  been  examined  and  in  many  cases  repeatedly  examined,  ac- 
cording to  the  resources  of  the  Laboratory  and  the  relative  neces- 
sity of  such  repeated  investigations  to  more  thoroughly  protect  a 
community  from  a  polluted  water  supply. 

During  the  year  1909,  1,702  analyses  or  other  laboratory  ex- 
aminations of  water,  have  been  made.  Of  these  1,056  were  bac- 
teriological and  646  were  chemical  analysis  of  water  samples. 

Of  the  344  public  water  supplies  investigated,  127  ware 
sampled  and  the  water  thereof  examined  and  reported  upon  once 
during  tie  year.  Sixty-seven  public  supplies  were  examined 
twice  during  the  year ;  27  three  times,  and  33  four  times  or  more. 
The  results  of  the  Laboratory  determinationB  have  been  tabulated 
and  are  herewith  submitted.  .  , 
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In  connection  with  the  special  investigationa  in  cooperation 
with  the  Divisions  of  Communicable  Diseases  and  Engineering, 
the  Laboratory  has  made  the  examination  of  samples  of  water 
from  Oamden,  Clayton,  Cooperstown,  Kichmondville  and  Qeneva 
for  investigations  of  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever,  and  has  also 
received  and  examined  samples  of  milk,  as  a  possible  contributing 
agent  of  this  disease,  from  Warsaw. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Engineering  Division,  in  its  special 
investigation  of  a  nuisance  at  Staten  Island,  elsewhere  reported 
npon,  the  analysis  of  air,  soil  and  samples  of  the  vegetation  and 
determination  of  specific  poison  in  such  samples,  was  undertaken 
by  the  Laboratory,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  full 
report  of  that  investigation. 

The  work  of  Group  C  —  diagnostic  examinations  for  the  detec- 
tion of  infectious  disease  and  control  of  quarantiue  —  has  been 
continued  as  in  previous  years  as  a  matter  of  contract  service. 
This  diagnostic  service  fails  to  show  evidence  of  expansion  in  re- 
lation to  the  general  expansion  of  other  work  of  the  Laboratory 
and  is  certainly  not  accomplishing  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
this  branch  of  the  service.  The  work  done  in  this  connection  is 
submitted  in  the  following  tabular  form  and  its  comparison  with 
the  work  of  previous  years  shows  its  lack  of  growth. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  accomplished  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion in  the  hopes  of  betterment  of  this  service ;  that  after  January 
1,  1910,  this  diagnostic  work  shall  be  transferred  and  become  a 
part  of  the  regular  work  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory  and  its  direction. 
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Laboratory  Diagnostic  Work  for  1909 
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The  special  iuveetigatiom  asaigned  to  the  Laboratory  Division 
during  the  year  have  been  limited  for  various  reasons.  In  Much, 
1909,  a  small  localized  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Ooxsaokie, 
27.  Y.,  was  investigated  and  reported  upon  to  jou  by  Inspector 
No.  12  of  this  division.  Copy  of  that  report  is  appended,  to- 
gether with  your  letter  of  transmittal  of  a  copy  of  the  report  to 
the  local  health  c^Boer. 

AuijLSY,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1909. 

Hon.  EuQEiiB  H.  PoBTEB,  M.  D.,  state  Commia$io7ter  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.  7.: 
Sib; — I  am  respectfully  reporting  the  results  of  my  investiga- 
tion, made  March  26,  1909,  of  the  probable  cause  of  typhoid  fever 
oases  that  have  occurred  in  the  family  of  Sebaetian  Strayley  who 
keeps  a  boarding-house  for  ice  handlers.  The  house  is  located 
about  one  mile  below  the  village  of  Cozsackie,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  river,  and  where  thirty-five  to  fifty  men  stayed  during 
the  ice  harvesting  season,  at  which  time  the  ucknesa  was  in  the 
houB^old. 

The  histories  in  the  cases  in  the  Strayley  family  follow : 
On  March  13,  1909,  Dr.  A.  W.  Van  Slyke,  health  officer  of  the 
town  of  Cozsackie,  was  directed  to  investigate  and  look  after  the 
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diainfection  uecesaary  for  the  proper  dUposal  of  diaoharges  from 
the  tjpboid  patients  Id  the  household. 

On  viaiting  the  place,  he  learned  that  Louis  Strajlej,  age  7 
years,  had  been  sick  since  Pebruary  3d  and  had  been  treated  hj  & 
phjsician  who  had  not  reported  the  case.  At  that  time,  Hia  hoy 
was  convalescent. 

About  March  6th,  Mary  Strajley,  &  sister  to  the  father  of  the 
famUj,  came  down  with  the  fever;  and  about  March  6th,  Michael 
Fox,  a  nephew,  was  taken  ill.     He  died  March  22d. 

Sebastian  Strayley,  the  father,  is  now  at  the  Eingston  hospital 
with  the  disease ;  and  a  brother  UvLDg  across  the  river,  who  worked 
at  the  ice  houses  near  the  Strajley  home  but  did  not  eat  at  their 
home,  died  but  a  few  days  ago  of  the  same  disease.  X  was  not 
able  to  establish  a  definite  connection  between  his  case  and  those 
of  the  brother's  household,  as  I  was  informed  that  he  did  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  sick  in  the  household  nor  eat  food  pre- 
pared at  that  home. 

^wo  sources  of  water  supply  were  available  at  the  Sebastian 
Straylej  home :  The  river  water  and  water  from  a  spring  coming 
out  of  the  embankment  about  30  feet  from  the  river  and  about 
10  feet  above  the  water  level. 

The  spring  is  located  about  midway  between  two  ice  housea, 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  apart,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  terrace  ris- 
ing rather  abruptly  from  the  river  towards  the  west  The  forma' 
tion  is  Hudson  river  shale,  outcropping  at  the  surface  in  places, 
and  at  others  covered  with  a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  gravel. 

There  are  but  two  houses  on  this  terrace,  and  they  are  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  distant  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  the 
spring. 

In  October,  1908,  a  Mr.  Jenny  and  his  son,  living  in  one  of 
these  houses,  had  typhoid  fever.  The  outhouse  was  at  that  time 
full  to  overflowing,  and  the  contents  were  strewn  on  the  ground 
and  could  have  been  scattered  by  the  feet  of  those  walking  about 
This  house  is  situated  on  a  plateau  and  the  slopes  are  not  sndi  &at 
one  would  expect  a  direct  snrface  wash  down  the  alope  to  the 
spring.     The  conditions  at  this  place  have  since  been  improved. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke  believed  it  possible  that  these  conditions  might 
have  infected  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  Ae  terrace,  but  my  inveati 
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gation  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  another  cauae  was  more 
probable 

In  1906,  Dr.  Tan  Sl^ke  attended  typhoid  cases,  those  of  three 
ice  handl«a«  living  in  entirely  differeiit  neighborhooNlB  outside  of 
the  village,  but  who  had  drank  water  from  this  same  spring. 
Thu  mig^t  have  been  a  coincidence  but  was  ju8tificati<m  for  his 
inference  that  this  spring  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  present 
cases  when  he  learned  that  the  family  now  afflicted  had  drank 
water  from  this  spring. 

The  home  occupied  bj  the  Strayley  family  is  located  within 
25  feet  of  the  water's  edge  and  about  12  feet  above  the  water 
level  in  the  river.  The  privy  is  a  superstructure  joined  to  the 
north  or  upstream  side  of  the  house.  There  is  no  vault,  but  the 
'dischai^ee  fall  into  a  shute  leading  to  the  river.  The  kitchen 
waste  is  led  into  the  same  shute.  Inside  the  house^here  are  water 
barrels,  and  these  are  filled  by  a  hand  pomp  which  pumps  water 
from  the  river.  The  intake  end  of  the  pipe  suj^lying  the  pump  is 
a^ut  35  feet  down  stream  from  the  shute  carrying  the  family 
wastes.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  imagin-ation.  The  circula- 
tion is  complete. 

After  diose  questioning,  the  mother  stated  that  the  water  pumped 
frtoa  the  river  had  heea  dinmk  by  the  whole  family  prior  to  the 
Onset  of  the  illness  of  the  first  boy,  February  3d.  The  (Joctor 
later  advised  them  to  drink  the  water  from  the  spring,  which  they 
did,  but  th^  are  now  again  drinking  the  riv^  water. 

The  first  cabe  quite  probably  came  from  drinking  the  river 
water  and  the  later  cases  could  have  been  from  the  first  case, 
either  by  secondary  infection  within  the  household  or  if  any  of  the 
^Bcharges  from  the  first  case  reached  the  river  by  way  of  the 
privy  and  shute,  and  from  there  down  stream  to  the  suction  pipe 
of  the  pump  taking  water  from  the  river,  a  more  direct  mode  of 
transmission  could  hardly  be  conceived^ 

Because  the  family  drank  some  wadeir  from  the  spring  previ- 
ously described,  they  attributed  the  ddoease  to  this  cause;  but  after 
learning  all  the  facts,  I  believe  that  the  river  water  or  secondary 
infection  in  the  housdtold  is  the  more  probable  source  of  the 
infectdon.  The  month  or  more  elapsing  between  the  time  of  onset 
of  the  first  case  and  of  the  succeeding  eases  strengthens  the  idea 
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that  the  later  caoea  were  caused  b;  secoadary  infection,  either 
within  the  household  or  b;  the  rivei'  water,  the  family's  own  privy 
and  pump  Buction  in  the  river  acting  as  connecting  links  in  the 
circulation. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke  gave  the  family  instruetiona  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  diainfection,  and  gave  them  over  a  pound  of  bitdiloride 
of  mercury  to  use  for  this  purpose  but  the  disease  had  been  already 
prevailing  in  the  family  for  six  weeks  before  the  fact  was  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  precautions 
taken  previous  to  that  time, 

The  geologic  formation  (shale  rock)  and  the  contour  of  the  sur- 
face make  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  river,  either 
directly  as  at  presMit  with  the  shute  arrangement  or  indirectly  by 
seepage  through  crevices  in  the  rock  if  an  ordinary  privy  vault  is 
used.  The  only  safe  way  would  be  tho  use  of  a  water  tight  pan 
closet  and  to  empty  lie  contents  at  intervals  and  lat  a  place  entirely 
remote  from  the  suction  pipe.  Beplacing  the  present  arrange- 
ment by  a  privy  of  the  ordinary  type  at  a  point  down  stream  from 
the  intake  would  be  of  little  advantage,  as  the  tido  might  even  then 
carry  infected  water  towards  the  intake  point.  Under  the  present 
conditions,  the  water  pumped  from  the  river  at  this  place  is 
dangerous  and  should  not  be  used  without  boiling. 

An  analysis  of  the  spring  water  showed  a  high  count,  but 
bacilli  of  the  B.  Coli  type  were  present  in  only  one  inoculation. 

The  results  do  not  indicate  marked  fecal  pollution,  and  there  is 
little  probability  of  this  water  being  infected, 
Respectfully  yours, 

LEONARD  II.   WACHTER, 

Sanitary  Chemist 

>  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1909. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Van  Slyke,  Town  Health  Officer,  Coxaackie.  N.  Y.: 
Dear  Doctor:  —  I  am  sending  to  you  the  report  from  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  of  the  investigation,  of  the  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  your  jurisdiction. 

I  understand  that  you  have  taken  active  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  the  disease  In  so  far  as  the  matter  of  dis- 
VoL.  1  —  12 
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infection  and  care  in  the  management  of  the  cases  is  concerned. 
If  there  is  any  further  trouble  from  these  cases,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  be  informed  of  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

EUGENE  H.  PORTER, 

Commissioner  of  Health 

Under  date  of  September  27,  1909,  a  letter  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Durant, 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Eairview  Home,  a 
I^ilanthropic  institution  located  in  the  town  of  Colonic,  closely 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Wafervliet,  was  received  by  this  Depart- 
ment. 

As  a  consequence  and  in  compliance  with  your  order,  the  situa- 
ilon  described  in  that  letter  was  investigated  and  reported  upon  to 
yon  by  inspector  No.  7,  of  ■this  Laboratory. 

A  copy  of  that  report  and  of  a  supplementary  report  follows : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  21,  1909. 

Hon.  Euokne  H.  Porter,  M.Il.,  Stnte  Commissioner  of  HeaHh, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sib;  —  liegarding  an  inveistigation  of  a  prolonged  condition  of 
diphtheria  infection  at  the  Fairview  Home,  Watervliet,  N,  Y. 

Subject  to  the  complaint  of  F,  B.  Durant,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Fair^-iew  Home,  made  to  yon  on  Sep- 
tember 27th. 

Subjwt  to  your  order  to  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the 
same  day  to  investigate  that  complaint,  your  inspector  No.  7  made 
an  appointment  with  the  president  and  George  Kimberly  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Fairview  Home  to  inspect  that  institution, 
and  made  such  inspection  on  the  28th  of  September. 

On  arrival  at  the  Home,  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen  and 
your  inspector  were  met  by  the  superintendent  and  the  two  at- 
tending physicians.  Dr.  F,  P.  Van  Denbergh  and  Dr.  L.  B. 
Rulison. 

The  medical  registry  of  this  institution  was  first  inspected,  and 
a  copy,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  contagion  of  diphtheria,  is 
herewith  adjoined  as  appendix  A. 
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The  entire  group  of  buildings,  including  ever;  room,  cellars, 
kitcheos,  bath  rooms,  hospital  building  and  other  out  buildings 
were  thoroughly  inspected  in  company  with  the  gentlemen  afore- 
mentioned, t 

Eyery  point  in  plumbing,  drainage  or  other  possible  insanitary 
condition  of  any  of  these  buildings  was  looked  for.  The  milk 
supply,  the  provisiofting  methods  o£  the  institution,  and  the  entire 
care  and  routine  daily  methods  of  school  room,  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  laundry  and  dormitory  were  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  methods  of  inspection  in  case  of  illness,  the  degree  and 
promptitude  of  the  care  of  the  attending  physicians  were  inquired 
into;  and  the  control  and  the  methods  of  quarantine  in  case  of 
contagious  infection  also  investigated. 

It  was  found  that  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  all  of  the 
buildings  was  good,  and  contagion  by  way  of  the  milk  supply  or 
the  general  provisioning  of  the  inmates  was  scarcely  probable. 
The  general  care  and  method  for  detecting  a  case  of  contagious 
disease  exercised  in  this  institution  were  excellent,  and  the  in- 
vestigation was  thus  narrowed  to  a  careful  sthdy  and  observation 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  present  existing  diphtheria  con- 
tagion in  that  institution. 

The  cases  and  dates  of  their  occurrence  were  plotted,  and  the 
rise,  fall  and  persistence  of  diphtheria  infection  were  thus  graphi- 
cally represented  by  a  line,  of  which  an  illustration  is  adjoined  as 
appendix  B. 

The  observation  of  this  line  indicates  very  clearly  by  the  periods 
of  time  elapsing  between  the  succeeding  maxima  of  diphtheria 
that  the  continued  existence  of  this  infection  in  the  institution 
must  be,  by  reason  of  transmission,  by  contagion  between  the  in- 
mates, and  the  nature  of  this  graphic  curve  indicates  that  the  con- 
taging  individual  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  one  released  without 
a  sufficient  quarantine  from  the  hospital  of  this  institution;  and, 
consequently,  the  efforts  of  this  investigation  were  directed  to  a 
most  minute  inquiry  and  observation  of  the  conditions  at  the  hos- 
pital, the  rules  of  commitment  of  diphtheria  cases  to  that  institu- 
tion, the  release  and  severity  of  the  quarantine  maintained  in  lucli 
cases. 

Beference  to  appendix  A  will  show  you  the  total  number  of 
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cases  that  have  occurred  ib  that  institution  from  the  dfite  of  the 
first  case,  June  13th,  to  the  present  time.  You  will  note  that  the 
larger  number  of  cases  in  the  institution  was  in  the  last  half  of  the 
month  of  June ;  that  subsequent  to  this  outbreak  there  was  a  short 
period  in  which  no  further  cases  of  diphtheria  developed.  There 
then  appeared  a  number  of  cases,  and  the  period  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  from  the  first  outbreak  to  this  reappearance  is  found  to 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  time  necessary  for  individuals 
that  were  released,  after  very  short  quarantine,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  outbreak  to  have  infected  the  individuals  of  the  second  out- 
break, allowing  a  proper  time  for  the  incubation  of  the  disease  in 
the  individuals  of  this  second  series. 

The  same  remarks  are  pertinent  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  ap- 
pearance of  diphtheria  in  this  institution  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  routine  method  of  the  institution  in  case  of  contagious 
disease  is  found  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Whenever  a  nurse,  guardian  or  teacher  notices  an  ill-condition 
of  any  of  the  inmates,  this  coiwlition  is  reported  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  who  himself,  apparently  with  great 
painstaking,  investigates  the  case.  In  this  connection  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  superintendent  has  by  experience  and  familiarity 
considerable  ability  to  detect  the  usual  contagious  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  often  is  able,  befwe  the  arrival  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian, to  put  into  eflfect  measures  of  s^regation  of  this  individual 
which  he  suspects,  and  is  subsequently  confirmed  of  being  a  case 
of  contagion.  ■; 

The  suspected  individual  is  promptly  examined  by  one  of  the 
attending  physicians,  and  subject  to  this  examination,  if  ill  with 
contagious  disease,  immediately  committed  to  the  "hospital"  and 
subjected  to  quite  efficient  segregation  and  protective  measures  of 
quarantine. 

The  hospital  of  this  institution  is  in  a  building  entirely  separate 
from  the  building  used  in  the  daily  life  of  the  institution,  but  is 
connected  to  the  general  buildings  by  a  long  covered  and  inclosed 
passage  way. 

It  was  found  that  very  vigorous  measures  of  preventing  any 
eommnnication  through  this  passage  way  with  the  hospital  had 
been  instituted,  and  that  all  articles  —  dishes,  slops  and  material 
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of  any  nature  whatever  coming  from  the  hospital  —  were  taken 
from  the  hosplt&l  only  after  their  thorough  disinfection  by  a 
competent  attendant  in  the  hospital  building  itself,  to  which 
attendant  all  supplies  were  delivered  at  the  door  of  the  hospital 
through  this  passage  way. 

The  entire  investigation  of  these  regulations  and  methods  of 
procedure  did  not  reveal  any  subject  for  criticism  or  point  to  any 
source  of  contagion  in  this  direction. 

It  was  obsen'ed,  however,  during  the  visit  of  your  inspector  that 
a  convalescent  case  of  diphtheria,  allowed  to  wander  in  the  yard 
about  the  hospital  but  entirely  shut  oH  from  any  access  to  the 
buildings  or  grounds  where  the  other  inmates  were,  had  herself 
carried  the  used  dishes  of  her  lunch  to  a  little  back  door  joining 
the  main  building,  and  these  dishes  evidently  reached  the  general 
kitchen  of  the  establishment  without  any  proper  disinfection. 
The  matter  was  immediately  noted  and  corrected,  and  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  purely  accidental  and  could  not  have  occurred 
previously,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  institution  itself.  It  was  not  deemed  a  sufficiently 
flagrant  or  continued  violation  of  a  good  quarantine  to  be  a  prob- 
able cause  of  the  continued  contagion  in  this  institution;  and 
careful  inquiry  was  then  instituted  as  to  the  methods  of  the  at- 
tending physicians  in  instituting  and  releasing  a  quarantine. 

It  was  found  that  up  to  the  time  of  your  inspection  no  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  throats  of  any  of  the  inmates  of  this 
institution  had  been  made. 

It  was  found  that  a  commitment  to  hospital  or  subjection  to 
quarantine  had  been  made  by  merely  clinical  symptoms  of  the 
individuals  affected,  or  on  general  indications  and  judgment  of 
the  attending  physicians. 

It  was  found  that  in  no  case  had  a  release  of  a  patient  recover- 
ing from  diphtheria  or  the  release  of  an  individual  from  quaran- 
tine ever  been  conditioned  upon  the  bacteriolopical  examination 
of  the  throat  of  such  individual,  and  that  there  was  no  positive 
knowledge  or  indication  in  the  hands  of  either  of  these  phvsicians 
that  would  prompt  them  to  state  whether  such  released  individual 
did  or  did  not  carry  diphtheria  geiTUS  in  their  throats  when  per- 
mitted to  join  the  usual  inmates  of  the  institution. 
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It  was  found  that  in  one  or  more  cases  an  individual  committed 
to  hospital  as  diphtheritic  patient  was  released  from  hospital  and 
from  quarantine,  and  permitted  to  join  the  usual  inmates  of  the 
institution  in  a  period  of  a  very  few  days  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  showing  any  sjTnptoms  of  illness.  These  facts  in  the 
judgment  of  your  inspector  and  admitted  by  the  superintendent, 
were  sufficient  to  point  with  the  strongest  suspicion  to  the  im- 
proper and  insufficient  quarantining  here  in  vogue  as  the  cause  of 
the  continued  contagion  in  the  institution. 

The  long  period  of  four  months  during  which  this  infection 
had  continued ;  the  possibility  of  many  adults  carrying  for  long 
periods  virulent  germs  of  diphtheria  in  their  throats  while  still 
apparently  healthy;  the  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  this 
institution  that  had  manifested  clinical  symptoms  of  diphtheria, 
and  the  fact  that  the  release  of  such  patients  had  never  been  con- 
trolled bacteriologically,  made  it  very  probable  that  many  of  the 
inmates  of  this  institution  might  still  carry  the  germs  of  diph- 
theria in  their  throats  and  be  a  constant  menace  and  source  of  con- 
tagion to  the  other  inmates  and  able,  in  this  way,  to  prolong  and 
make  a  periodic  contagion  of  diphtheria  here  unless  radical 
ineasures  were  taken. 

As  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  your  inspector  that 
the  continued  contagion  might  be  due  to  the  persistence  of  diph- 
theria germs  in  individuals  improperly  released  from  quaran- 
tine, there  were  called  before  him  the  three  most  recently  released 
individuals,  and  he  personally  examined  their  throats  and  took 
therefrom  bacteriological  cultures.  One  of  these  three  cultures 
examined  showed  the  bacteria  of  diphtheria  actively  existing  in 
the  throat  from  this  released  patient  who  was  coming  in  daily 
contact  with  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  A  culture 
taken  the  following  day  from  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  that  it 
was  proposed  to  release  on  that  day  also  showed  active  and  living 
bacteria  in  the  throat  of  that  individual. 

This  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  your  inspector  was  suffi- 
cient to  decide  him,  and  also  the  attending  physicians  and  super- 
intendent, to  proceed  to  the  complete  bacteriological  examination 
and  control  of  all  of  the  throats  of  every  inmate,  official  or  at- 
t«ndant  of  the  Fairview  Home. 
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Tbia  examination  was  made  and  is  now  completed.  The  results 
o£  thia  entire  work  are  subjoined  and  the  notes  of  the  results  will 
be  foiuid  in  tbe  form  of  appendix  A. 

Wherever  a  number  of  cases  of  persistence  of  the  diphtheria 
bacilli  in  the  throats  of  the  otherwise  well  inmates  were  found,  in 
everj  case  these  individuals  were  committed  to  quarantine  or 
hospital,  but  not  before  several  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred  in 
this  institution. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  last  cases  of  contagion  followed  very 
closely  the  visit  of  your  inspector,  plainly  showing  that  the  con- 
tagion occurred  before  his  visit.  And  his  inquiry  in  that  connec- 
tion would  indicate  that  these  cases  resulted  from  a  manifest 
close  association  of  the  individuals  with  the  £rst  person  whose 
throat  was  examined  by  your  inspector  and  found  to  he  a  cause 
of  contagion.  Since  this  time  there  have  been  no  further  cases 
of  diphtheria  in  the  institution. 

Immediately  that  it  was  found  that  throats  of  inmates  allowed 
free  circulation  in  the  institution  contained  diphtheria  bacilli,  it 
was  recommended  by  your  inspector,  accepted  and  put  into 
thoron^  execution,  to  spray  the  nose,  throat  and  naso-pharynx 
in  the  moat  thorough  manner  with  cultures  of  the  pure  lactic  acid 
bacillus  (Metchinkof ) ,  with  a  view  of  thus  exterminating  any 
diphtheria  bacilli  existing  there  by  the  known  antagonism  of 
growth  of  this  latter  bacillus.  In  order  to  assist  in  these  radical 
measures,  as  far  as  possible,  the  physicians  and  management  of 
the  Fairview  Home,  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  itself  under- 
took the  examination  of  all  of  the  forementioned  diphtheria 
throat  cultures,  and  made  and  furnished  this  institution  with  the 
cultures  of  the  lactic  acid  bacillus  above  mentioned.  And  imme- 
diately following  the  determination  of  the  diphtheria  contagion 
in  the  throat  of  the  individual  too  prematurely  discharged  from 
quarantine,  it  was  directed  hj  your  inspector  that  this  individual 
be  recommitted;  and  each  subsequent  individual  found  to  be  a 
source  of  contagion  was  promptly  recommitted,  every  individual 
showing  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  or  showing  the  diphtheria 
bacilli  in  its  throat  was  immediately  subjected  to  severe  measures 
of  quarantine  or  hospital  care,  the  entire  communication  of  the 
hospital  building  with  the  outside  world  was  most  carefully  pre- 
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vented,  and  very  thorough  and  efficient  measures  for  moBt  rigor- 
oua  protection  from  any  further  contagion  were  instituted  by  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  this  home.  The  attending 
physicians  themselves  willingly  undertook  the  examination  and 
collection  of  cultures  from  the  throats  of  every  inmate,  and  re- 
peated this  work  completely  once,  and  in  the  cases  specified  by 
your  inspector  a  third  time,  in  order  that  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  throats  might  be  obtained. 

It  was  also  ordered  by  your  inspector  that  there  be  no  release 
from  hospital  or  quarantine  of  any  individual  until  a  report 
of  the  culture  made  from  its  throat,  repeated  and  controlled  if 
necessary,  bad  been  made  by  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  to 
the  institution,  showing  the  complete  absence  of  any  of  these  in- 
fecting germs  from  the  throat  of  the  individual  proposed  for  re- 
lease; and  the  institution  in  its  administrative  and  medical  man- 
tigement  has  apparently  most  heartily  coK)perated  with  your  in- 
spector to  enforce  all  the  measures  and  orders  instituted  in  this 
respect 

Immediately  following  the  visit  of  your  inspector,  showing  the 
existence  of  a  diphtheria  contagion  in  Fairview  Home,  the  circu- 
lars of  this  Department  relative  to  diphtheria  and  to  disinfection 
were  sent  to  the  superintendent,  the  attending  physicians,  presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  board  of  directors  that  were  present  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the  institution. 

The  health  officer  of  the  town  of  Colonic,  in  which  the  Fairview 
Home  is  located,  was  communicated  with  and  requested  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  condition  of  this  institution  and  of  neigh- 
boring institutions  that  were  also  reported  to  be  infected  with 
diphtheria.  A  copy  of  this  communication  to  the  health  officer 
is  herewith  joined  as  appendix  C. 

In  answer  to  this  communication  to  the  health  officer,  he  re- 
plied, by  telephone,  that  he  would  investigate  the  matter.  After 
awaiting  such  investigation  for  a  reasonable  period,  the  health 
officer  was  requested  in  writing  by  this  Department  to  furnish  his 
report  for  the  week  ending  October  lOtli.  A  copy  of  this  request 
is  joined  as  appendix  D. 

The  reply  of  the  health  officer  thereto  is  joined  as  appendix  E. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Fairview  Home  notified  your  in- 
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speetor  verbally  October  19tb  that  there  had  been  no  recent  ap- 
pearance of  diphtheria  in  the  institution;  and  subject  to  the 
reports  on  the  cultures  from  the  throata  of  convalescents  and 
quarantined  members  of  that  institution,  they  will  be  released 
within  A  few  days  now,  and  the  matter  of  this  investigation  will 
be  considered  terminated,  subject  to  your  fiirther  order  and  an 
unexpected  continuance  of  this  contagion  in  the  home. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAil  S.  MAGILL,  II.D., 

Director,  Tlygipnic  Laboratory 


SUPPLMESTAKV    REPORT 

'  Albany,  N.  Y.  October  21,  1909. 

Hon.  EuoEXE  H.  Porter,  il.D.,  State  Comnmsiowr  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sib;  —  I  herewith  transmit  a  report  of  your  inspector  No.7, 
relative  to  yonr  order  of  September  27th  last  to  investigate  a  re- 
ported continued  infection  of  diphtheria  at  the  Fairview  Home, 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  a  supplementary  report  in  this  connec- 
tion, which  J  take  the  liberty  to  adjoin,  without  your  order 
therefor. 

Tour  inspector  examined  the  throats  of  a  number  of  the  in- 
mates of  Fairview  Home,  relative  to  a  suspicion  of  their  being 
carriers  of  diphtheria  bacilli ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  examina- 
tion noted  a  marked  percentage  of  these  inmates  with  very  large, 
Edbnormal,  adhesive  or  otherwise  deleterious  tonsils ;  and  a  number 
of  the  inmates  suffering  markedly  from  adenoid  growth. 

It  is  manifestly  a  difficult  matter  to  properly  cleanse  and  steril- 
ize throats  of  such  nature;  and  quite  aside  from  the  injury  done 
to  such  individuals  in  allowing  the  continuance  of  such  condition, 
it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  suppression  of  a  diphtheria  infection 
to  proceed  to  the  proper  treatment  of  those  infected  throats. 

It  was  recommended  by  your  inspector  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Fairview  Home  that  steps  be  taken  to  care  for  these  affections  as 
promptly  as  possible  on  the  ground  that  it  would  facilitate,  if  it 
were  not  even  a  necessary  step  for  the  disinfection  of  these  throats 
as  a  possible  menace  of  diphtheria  contagion. 
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This  is  respectfully  reported  to  the  CommiBsioner  as  a  matter 
at  his  discretion  as  to  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  eiTect  treat- 
ment of  these  individuals. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  MAGILL,  M.D., 

Director  Hygienic  Laboratory 

Complying  with  your  order  of  November  26th  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  conditions  of  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Clayton, 
N.  Y,,  inspector  No.  1  of  this  Laboratory  visited  Clayton  and 
thoroughly  investigated  that  situation.  The  visit  of  this  in- 
spector followed  the  investigation  of  this  matter  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Division,  and  furtlier  action  iu  the  same  matter  wag  taken 
by  you  and  is  reported  upon  elsewhere. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  this  inspector  follows : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  24,  1909. 
Hon.  EuoEKE  H.  Porter,  M.D.,  State  Comvtissioner  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

SIe;  —  In  conformance  with  your  order  of  November  S^th, 
transmitted  to  the  undersigned  inspector  No.  7  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  with  the  files  of  correspoJidence  of  the  De- 
partment relative  to  the  typhoid  condition  of  Clayton,  New  York, 
your  inspector  proceeded  to  Clayton  on  December  1st  to  make  an 
investigation  of  that  situation. 

The  files  of  the  Department  and  the  rejKirts  of  [wevioue  investi- 
gations relative  to  sewer  and  water  supply,  show  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Clayton  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  Department  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Since  1899  Clayton  has  had  water  works  and  sewer  system,  a 
plan  of  which  is  submitted  and  marked  "  Plate  5,"  and  appewiod 
thereto  is  a  plate  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  showing 
the  situation  of  Clayton  in  relation  to  Cape  Vincent,  the  railroad 
tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad  and 
showing  the  islands  in  the  proximity  of  Clayton,  the  large  bay  and 
a  river  "  French  creek,"  which  empties  into  the  bay  just  above 
stream  from  the  town  of  Clayton.    This  map  is  marked  "A." 

Referring  to  the  plan  of  the  water  works  and  sewer  it  is  seen. 
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and  subsequent  information  confirms  the  appearance  that  the  sewer 
pipea  were  pat  in  in  the  same  ditch  as  the  water  pipe  in  Clayton 
and  that  thej  discharged  by  Uie  same  ditch  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  The  intake  pipe  of  the  water  system  running  out  670  feet 
into  the  river  where  the  water  is  said  to  be  80  feet  deep,  whereas 
the  discharge  pipe  of  the  sewer  system  bends  down  stream  and 
discharges  relatively  close  to  the  shore  line. 

In  addition  to  the  sewers  shown  on  this  map,  reported  to  have 
been  approved  by  this  Department,  there  has  been  more  recently 
constructed  an  independent  but  small  sewer  in  the  southwesterly 
portion  of  Clayton,  emptying  info  the  portion  of  the  bay  abova 
Btreajn  from  Clayton  close  to  a  point  at  which  "  French  Creek  " 
empties  into  that  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

The  outlet  of  this  sewer  is  close  to  the  bridge  crossing  "  French 
Creek,"  that  is  shown  in  the  map  "Appendix  A."  This  sewer  has 
been  constructed  without  any  reference  to,  knowledge  of,  or  per^ 
mission  from  the  State  Department  of  Health.  The  attention  of 
the  local  board  of  health  has  been  called  to  this  illegality  in  pre- 
ceding years,  but  the  matter  has  received  no  attention  and  no  cor- 
rection. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  data  in  your  files  that  there  has  been  an 
undue  amount  and  constant  reappearance  of  typhoid  fever  in  this 
town  for  at  least  two  years,  exciting  the  serious  attention  of  your 
Department  and  effort  to  induce  steps  for  the  improvement  of  this 
situation  on  the  part  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  Clayton. 

During  the  summer  the  sanitary  condition  in  that  town  has 
been  so  unsatisfactory  that  you  have  received  complaint  from  phy- 
aieians  in  neighboring  settlements,  from  citizens  of  this  State  that 
are  summer  residents  in  that  locality  and  from  at  least  two  clergy- 
men living  in  Clayton, 

Very  specific  complaints  and  serious  charges  have  been  mads 
that  there  was  this  summer  an  extensive  and  serious  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Clayton,  appearing  in  June  and  extending 
through  October,  during  which  time  there  were  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  cases  of  this  illness  in  that  town,  the  total  population  of 
which  does  not  exceed  two  thousand,  and  that  from  this  disease 
seven  to  twelve  cases  resulted  fatally. 

The  charge  is  made  by  responsible  individuals  that  the  physi- 
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cians  were  not  declaring  these  cases  as  typhoid  fever,  but  were,  in 
fact,  hiding  the  situation,  and  there  has  been  a  decided  intimation 
to  your  Department  that  there  was  conusion  to  this  effect  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clayton,  in  order  to  conceal  their  really 
insanitary  condition.  ■ 

On  August  3d  the  health  officer  of  that  town  communicated  to 
the  Department  bis  first  indication  that  there  were  cases  of  poa- 
(ible  typhoid  fever  there  and  bis  first  intimation  of  making  any 
attempt  to  secure  the  services  of  this  Department  to  determine  the 
diagnosis.  On  September  23d  this  health  officer  forwarded  a 
sample  of  the  water  supply  of  Clayton  for  examination  by  the 
State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  but  your  Department  had  already 
sent  a  member  of  the  engineering  staff  to  investigate  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  Clayton  on  the  ground. 

Eeference  is  here  made  to  the  report  of  your  engineer  relative 
to  that  investigation,  marked  "Appendix  B  "  and  to  the  copies  of 
the  results  of  four  analyses  of  the  samples  of  water  taken  by  your 
engineer  at  that  time,  marked  "Appendix  C  "  and  reported  to  you 
on  October  5th,  and  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  chief 
engineer  in  relation  to  this  matter  submitted  to  you  on  October 
8th  and  marked  "Appendix  D." 

The  substance  of  the  steps  and  recommendations  suggested  in 
these  reports  was  communicated  by  you  and  transmitted  by  you 
on  October  12th  to  both  the  president  of  the  village  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  health  of  Clayton. 

Previous  to  this  formal  action  of  the  health  commissioner  and 
immediately  following  the  inspection  of  Clayton,  made  by  the 
engineering  staff  of  this  Department,  you  notified  the  health  officer 
of  Clayton,  New  Tork,  under  date  of  September  2-7th,  to  "  con- 
tinue the  warning  to  village  water  supply  consumers  that  all  water 
should  be  boiled,"  Tou  also  upon  the  same  date  urged  the  health 
officer  to  use  the  Widal  test  and  determine  accurate  diagnosis  of 
every  fever  or  abdominal  disturbance  case  occurring  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  you  furthermore  wrote  to  every  physician  practic- 
ing in  that  town,  under  date  of  September  27th,  urging  the  use 
of  the  Widal  test  and  informing  them  that  the  health  officer  was 
supTilied  with  the  outfits  furnished  by  this  Department. 

Under  date  of  October  4th,  complaint  was  made  to  you,  specifi- 
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cally  stAting,  '"  no  caution  as  to  tlie  use  of  the  water  has  been 
issued,"  in  consequence  of  which  you  telegraphed  the  health 
officer  on  October  7th,  as  follows:  "  Complaint  received  that  water 
consumers  in  Clayton  have  not  been  fully  advised  as  to  boiling 
water.  Kindly  inform  me  as  to  facts  and  follow  instructions  in 
letter  of  September  27thj  publishing  notice  to  public  and  dis- 
tributing hand  bilb,  if  none  have  been  posted."  Copy  of  this 
telegram  submitted  with  the  answer  of  the  health  officer  as 
"Appendix  E." 

Under  date  of  October  7th,  the  health  officer  of  the  town  of 
Clayton,  answering  your  telegram  of  the  same  date,  distinctly 
states,  "  notice  has  been  given  in  local  papers." 

Under  date  of  October  9th,  a  clergyman  resident  of  Clayton, 
referring  to  previous  correspondence,  states,  "  the  local  board  of 
health  are  inactive  in  this  matter  and  uo  information  has  been 
given  to  the  public  beyond  that  contained  in  the  local  papers,  for- 
warded under  separate  cover.  *  *  *  Pour  new  cases  have 
arisen  within  the  past  wetk  to  my  own  knowledge  and  one  death 
occurred."  The  copies  of  the  local  papers  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  contained  absolutely  no  warning  to  the  public 
relative  to  the  water  supply. 

Under  date  of  October  13th  a  resident  of  Clayton  wrot«  you, 
"  I  trust  that  the  State  Board  will  be  prepared  to  compel  action. 
The  local  board  of  health  failed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
State  Board  that  residents  should  be  instructed  to  boil  all  drinking 
water." 

Subsequent  letters  from  residents  of  Clayton  and  that  neighbor- 
hood, made  it  manifest  that  the  local  health  authorities  did  not 
have  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  their  township  and 
specific  charges  were  made  that  these  local  health  authorities  were 
not  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  your  Department,  although 
you  had  the  assurance  of  that  health  officer,  in  answer  to  a  specific 
charge,  that  he  had  published  your  warning. 

To  determine  the  truth  of  all  of  these  various  matters  of  com- 
plaint and  the  relative  responsibility  and  efficiency  of  the  parties 
engaged,  was  the  object  of  the  examination  made  by  your  inspector 
No.  7. 

It  wai  found  that  in  spite  of  the  offer  and  insistenoe  upon  tb» 
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utiliitafion  of  the  services  of  the  health  department  for  diagnosis 
of  typhoid  fever,  in  only  one  case  had  such  services  been  utilized 
throughout  the  mouth  later.  Your  representative  called  upon  the 
health  officer  of  Clayton,  Dr.  II.  J.  Frame,  and  three  other  prac- 
ticing physicians  in  that  town.  There  was  no  evidence  of  notifica- 
tion of  the  public  of  any  danger  of  their  -water  supply,  to  be  found 
by  your  inspector  previous  to  the  posting  of  two  large  notioes 
within,  but  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  door  of  the  post-office- 
These  notices  were  sufficiently  large  and  the  warning  which  they 
promulgated  was  sufficiently  explicit.  They  bore  date  of  October 
14,  1909. 

In  the  middle  of  the  most  prominent  place  of  Clayton  a  large 
public  drinking  fountain,  with  spouting  water  from  the  village 
supply,  was  in  full  operation,  with  no  indication  whatever  in  the 
neighborhood  that  the  use  of  such  water  might  be  dangerous,  and 
the  inspector  was  informed  that  absolutely  no  effort  to  indicate  a 
possible  danger,  or  to  safeguard  the  public  from  the  use  of  this 
water  had  ever  been  taken. 

The  attention  of  the  health  officer  was  called  to  his  letter  to  you 
of  October  7tli,  stating  that  public  warning  had  been  made; 
to  the  fact  that  the  specific  charge  was  made  by  a  resident  that 
such  public  warning  had  not  been  made  until  after  that  date;  and 
furthermore,  that  the  visiting  inspector  could  find  no  evidence  of 
any  such  warning  made  public  in  any  way  previous  to  the  date  of 
October  14th,  and  the  health  officer  was  invited  to  furnish  that  day 
evidence  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  statements  on  October  7th, 
that  public  warning  had  been  given.  Up  to  this  date  no  such 
evidence  of  publication  at  that  time  has  been  submitted  to  your 
inspector. 

The  water  and  sewage  systems  of  Clayton  were  discussed  at 
this  visit  and  the  health  ofiicer  was  asked  specifically  whether  he 
knew  of  any  other  infraction  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  hy  the 
residents  of  Clayton  than  that  sewage  system  planned  by  the  De- 
partment map,  which  ia  here  appended,  (Plate  No.  5)  with  the 
exception  of  the  known  illegal  emptying  of  sewage  near  the  bridee 
over  "  French  Creek,"  previously  described  in  this  report.  The 
health  officer  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  other  illicit  sewaee  disi>osa1. 

YouT  inspector  snbKP(|iiPTitly  in  the  day  was  informed  by  at 
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least  one  clergyman  and  two  phjBicians  that  two  of  the  principal 
business  blocks  in  Clayton  had  always  discharged  tbeir  sewage 
directly  from  the  rear  of  their  buildings  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  on  the  bank  of  which  they  stood;  that  this  condition  was 
perfectly  well  known  to,  the  members  of  the  local  board  of  health 
and  to  the  health  officer;  that  only  within  a  few  weeks  previous  — 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  first  inspection  of  your  Department, 
made  by  the  Engineering  Division  and  previous  to  the  time  of  this 
actual  visit  of  inspector  No.  7  —  had  this  illicit  sewer  outlet  been 
stopped. 

It  may  be  also  remarked  that  the  discharge  of  sewage  at  this 
point,  under  conditions  of  current  often  existing  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, would  deposit  sewage  in  exceedingly  close  proximity  to  the 
intake  point  of  the  water  supply  of  the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  physicians,  a  prominent  clergyman  and  other 
citizens  of  Clayton  were  interviewed  by  your  inspector. 

Not  a  single  physician  hesitated  in  the  slightest  in  admitting 
that  there  had  been  more  or  less  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  their 
practice  since  the  month  of  June,  but  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
your  inspector  there  were  no  new  cases  occurring  and  there  re- 
mained only  two  cases  of  typhoid  —  then  convalescent  —  that 
could  be  found. 

Three  of  the  four  physicians  declared  that  there  was  uo  malaria 
in  Clayton,  nor  had  there  ever  been.  The  remaining  physician 
maintained  that  he  had  had  cases  of  malaria  and  also  described 
certain  of  his  cases  which  were  quite  indicative  of  mephitic 
poisoning. 

Every  physician,  however,  agreed  that  the  following  could  he 
accepted  as  a  true  statement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Clayton 
relative  to  typhoid  infection,  i,  e.,  Clayton  had  for  some  years 
been  using  a  water  supply  infected  with  fecal  pollution ;  that  this 
fecal  pollution  in  rather  permanent  and  somewhat  large  quantities 
had  produced  a  somewhat  inoculated  typhoid  condition  in  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

When  the  quantity  of  fecal  pollution  in  this  water  rose  above  the 
normal  for  preceding  years,  a  mild  typhoid  condition  affected  a 
number  of  these  people  and  this  afifection  constituted  the  majority 
of  the  fifty  to  one  hundred  eases  that  had  occurred  this  summer  in 
Clayton.     When,  hovrevw,  a  pereon  not  using  the  water  supply  of 
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Clayton,  or  a  visiting  individual  not  tlius  iDoculated  bjr  tlie  con- 
Btant  use  of  a  fecallj  polluted  water  did  absorb  auch  fluid  into  bis 
system,  that  a  far  more  virulent  form  of  typhoid  fever  resulted 
and  that  thus  the  typhoid  fever  of  Clayton,  while  perhaps  not 
severe  or  particularly  fatal  among  its  own  inhabitants,  was  severe 
and  highly  fatal  when  contracted  by  visitors  to  that  town. 

Not  a  physician  disputed  that  there  had  been  fif^  to  one  hun- 
dred such  eases  during  the  summer.  Not  a  one  of  these  objected 
to  their  being  diagnosed  as  typhoid  fever  of  the  nature  and  origin 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

Every  physician  assured  your  inspector  in  the  earliest  moments 
of  his  call  that  neither  he  nor  his  family  had  used  the  water  supply 
of  the  town  for  months,  nor  woiJd  he  think  of  doing  90. 

Every  physician  was  asked  if  it  was  not  apparently  their  duty 
to  diagnose  promptly  and  report  every  such  case  of  typhoid  fever 
and  that  in  view  of  the  admitted  condition  of  the  water  supply,  if 
it  was  not  their  duty  to  suspect  every  case  of  fever,  or  abdominal 
disturbance  as  of  typhoid  origin  and  thus  report  it,  except  as  such 
case  could  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  a  typhoid 
infection  by  reason  of  clinical  symptoms  of  persistent  ahsence  of 
the  Widal  reaction  and  they  were  asked  to  explain  why  with  these 
postulates  they  had  not  utilized  the  services  of  this  Department  to 
make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  and  fulfill  their  duty 
in  thus  diagnosing  and  reporting  all  cases  of  such  infection. 

Satisfactory  explanations  relative  to  these  questions  were  not 
made  by  any  of  the  physicians  in  the  town. 

The  filps  of  the  Ueparlmcnt  show  the  broken  down  condition  of 
the  intake  pipe  of  the  water  supply  which  practically  admitted  the 
outflowing  sewage  of  the  town  directly  into  the  water  mains. 
These  files  show  the  discovery  of  this  condition,  subject  to  the 
recommendations  of  this  Department  and  as  a  rcsnlt  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  water  supply  made  by  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory  and  the  Engineering  Division  of  yoiir  Department. 

Inspector  No.  7  verified  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  this 
defective  intake  pipe;  that  these  repairs  had  then  been  completed 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  securing  fair  samples  of  the 
present  watr  r  ^mpply.  These  samples  were  analyzed  by  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory  and  the  reports  of  the  results  of  these 
aaalyeea  are  herewith  inbmitted  ai  "Appendix  F." 
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Although  the  sewer  sjeteni  of  Clayton  had  been  eetabliabed  for 
very  manj  years,  it  was  found  that  the  sewers  had  never  been 
flushed  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Department  Engineer  in  Sep- 
tember. It  was  found  that  the  general  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  quarantine  in  cases  of  contagious  diseases  had  for  years 
been  exceedingly  lax,  irregular  or  unjust. 

A  remarkable  sentiment  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Clayton.  Your  inspector  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover in  any  member  of  the  profession  there  practicing  any  realiza- 
tion of  his  moral  responsibility  for  failure  to  diagnose  a  typhoid 
infection,  to  report  any  such  condition  to  this  Department,  or 
failure  by  such  negligence  to  protect  the  health  of  the  individuals 
in  hia  community  previous  to  this  fall.  It  was  found  that  three 
of  the  four  practicing  physicians  in  that  community  unitedly  and 
individually  refused  any  professional  association  with  the  fourth 
practitioner  there.  Serious  charges  concerning  the  attitude  of 
that  fourth  member  relative  to  the  diagnosis,  reporting  and  quaran- 
tining of  infectious  disease  through  him  were  made  individually 
to  your  inspector  by  each  of  the  three  other  physicians  and  will 
be  communicated  to  you  in  a  separate  report  if  you  desire. 

The  health  officer  was  requested'  to  inform  this  Department 
promptly  of  the  appearance  of  any  further  case  of  typhoid  fever  in 
his  district.  No  such  notification  has  been  received.  In  con- 
clusion it  appears  that  the  charge  made  by  a  citizen  of  Clayton 
that  the  warning  recommended  by  this  Department  had  not  been 
published  in  Clayton  previous  to  October  14th,  is  correct.  Evi- 
dence that  the  statement  of  the  health  officer,  made  on  October 
7th,  that  such  publication  had  been  made  has  not  been  found  by 
your  inspector,  although  every  individual  interviewed  by  him  in 
Clayton  was  asked  specifically  for  such  evidence  and  the  health 
officer  himself  was  invited  to  submit  it. 

It  appears  that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
have  occurred  in  that  town  in  the  period  of  June,  1909,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  inclusive,  and  any  number  less  than  that  and  any  cases 
of  the  actual  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  to  this 
Department  in  that  period  from  Clayton,  represents  the  default  of 
the  practicing  physicians  there  and  of  the  health  officer  in  that 
district,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  law  in  that  respect. 

It  ia  evident  that  permanent  buildings  in  the  heart  of  Clayton 
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have  illegally  discharged  tlieir  sewage  directly  into  the  rirer  with- 
out coniiectioii  of  the  sewage  system  and  that  this  illegal  action  has 
gone  on  for  years  with  the  knowledge  of  members  of  ihe  boards 
of  health  iu  that  locality.  It  is  evident  that  this  discharge  of 
sewage  during  this  summer  was  known  to  the  local  health  officer, 
who  declared  to  your  inspector  that  he  knew  of  no  other  infraction 
of  the  sewage  system  plant  approved  by  this  Department,  than  that 
discharging  info  "  French  Creek,"  which  is  quite  other  than  the 
matter  here  at  issue. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  illegal  discharging 
of  sewage  into  "  French  Creek,"  which  baa  for  some  years  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  local  board  of  health  by  you,  has 
never  elicited  any  action  on  their  part.  This  ia  a  distinct  defiance 
of  law  and  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  local  board  of  health  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  first  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
has  been  epidemic  in  Clayton  this  summer,  which  has  caused  at 
least  seven  deaths  thero  ami  is  reported  to  have  caused  more  than 
five  deatihs  dsowhere  from  the  difeaso  contracted  at  Clayton;  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  among  the  first  eases  in  this  epidemic,  were  indi- 
viduals in  hoiises,  the  sewage  from  which  is  discharged  illegally 
through  the  short  sewer  of  illegal  construction  and  into  "  French 
Creek  "  and  that  the  water  defiled  at  this  point  is  very  easily  taken 
into  the  water  mains  by  the  intake  pipe  o£  the  water  supply  of  that 
town.  Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  MAGILL,  M.D., 

Director,  Hygienic  Laboraiory 

In  compliance  with  your  order  of  December  Ist,  Inspector 
No.  7  of  this  Laboratory  investigated  the  matter  of  an  outbreak 
and  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  at  Cornell,  reporting  to  you 
thereon  under  date  of  December  &th,  a  copy  of  which  report 
follows : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Eugene  H.  Poeteb,  M.D.,  State  Commissioner  of  Health. 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sib:  —  In  the  matter  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  at  Corn- 
wall, N.  Y.,  the  correspondence  in  regard  to  which  was  referred 
by  you,  December  lat,  to  your  Inspector  No.  7,  and  in  fulfillment 
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of  your  order  to  take  charge  of  that  situation,  your  inspector  now 
reports. 

The  health  o^cer  of  dmt  district  states  that  the  first  case  of 
scarlet  fever  was  reported  to  him  on  October  2d,  and  that  from 
that  time  to  November  5th  seven  cases  were  placed  under  quaran- 
tine hj  him. 

On  November  5th  the  health  officer  decided  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  close  a  school  in  his  district  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
further  contagion  and  so  ordered. 

On  the  following  day,  at  a  meeting  the  board  of  health  refused 
to  indorse  the  order  of  its  health  officer  or  to  take  any  measures 
toward  the  closing  of  (hat  school,  and  also  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
tion toward  the  closing  of  a  dairy  that  was  suspected  of  distribut- 
ing the  scarlet  fever  infection. 

The  daughter  of  the  principal  of  that  school  had  been  taken 
with  scarlet  fever  on  October  31st  and  the  principal  of  that  school, 
the  father  of  the  child,  was  exceedingly  rebellious  to  the  confine- 
ment of  quarantine  established  by  the  health  officer. 

The  health  officer  was  insistent  that  in  the  presence  of  this 
scarlet  fever  outbreak  it  was  important  that  tlie  principal  be 
maintained  in  quarantine  more  than  three  weeks.  The  principal, 
president  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  Cornwall 
were  exceedingly  active  in  insisting  upon  such  measure  of  quaran- 
tine and  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  effort  and  insistence  of  the 
health  officer,  the  board  of  health  permitted  the  principal  to  re- 
sume his  duties  at  school  at  this  period;  and  absolutely  refused 
the  most  implicit  demands  of  the  health  officer  to  forbid  the  prin- 
cipal's release  from  so  short  a  quarantine. 

Xocal  agitation  as  a  conoequence  of  this  matter  produced  corre- 
spondence and  complaint  to  tiie  State  Department  of  Healtli,  as 
a  result  of  which  an  expert  of  the  Department  was  sent  on  No- 
vember 11th  to  examine  into  the  situation. 

Tour  expert  reported  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  and  directly 
stated  to  you  that  a  milkman,  still  suffering  from  scarlet  fever, 
was  supplying  milk  to  houiies  in  Cornwall,  and  that  practically 
the  original  cases  of  scarlet  fever  could  be  directly  traced  to  this 
milk  supply.  1  "    ^:    |Vi 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  you  instructed  the  health  officer  of 
Cornwall  on  November  13th  to  prevent  the  handling  of  nii):^^|(^ 
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any  member  of  the  family  of  that  miUonan,  to  aaaure  that  the 
milk  utensils  were  not  bandied  bj  that  family,  or  else  to  stop  the 
sale  of  all  that  milk. 

You  instmcted  the  health  officer  to  assure  a  sufficiently  long 
quarantine  to  prevent  any  possible  contagion  by  the  too  rapid 
release  of  such  cases. 

Subsequent  complaint  to  the  Department  brought  you  informa- 
tion that  your  instructions  of  November  13th  were  not  carried 
out  and  an  explicit  statement  to  that  effect  was  telegraphed  you 
on  December  2d,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  preceding  day, 
asking  for  such  statement,  if  it  were  true. 

On  December  Ist  you  had  already  requested  from  the  health 
officer  an  immediate  and  detailed  report  and  explicit  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  your  instructions  of  November  13th  were 
carried  out  by  him.  The  health  officer's  reply  thereto,  under  date 
of  December  3d,  was  received  on  December  4th  and  referred  to 
inspector  No.  7  late  that  night,  and  to  the  matter  of  that  report 
your  personal  attention  is  respectfully  invited. 

In  substance,  this  report  establishes  that  at  the  time  of  its  writ- 
ing thirteen  cases  of  srarlet  fever  had  occurred,  and  that  the 
twelfth  case  in  this  series,  the  symptoms  of  which  manifested 
themselves  on  November  29th,  was  fatal,  death  having  occurred 
December  3d. 

On  reading  this  report  of  the  health  oflicer  it  was  manifest  to 
your  inspector  that  a  situation  of  sufficient  gravity  to  demand 
immediate  and  personal  attention  existed  at  Cornwall  and  he  went 
there  on  Sunday,  December  5th,  meeting  the  health  officer  by 
telegraph  appointment.  The  point  of  prime  importance  in  this 
meeting  was  to  determine  why  your  orders  of  November  13th  to 
that  health  officer  had  not  been  complied  with  and  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  all  instructions  of  this  Department  on  his  part  in 
the  future. 

It  was  found  that  the  health  officer  was  a  young,  active,  intelli- 
gent sanitarian  who  wished  to  comply  with  every  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  and  who  understood  how 
to  render  valuable  assistance  to  this  Department  in  handling  of 
Buch  outbreak  of  epidemic  disease,  but  it  was  apparent  that  every 
intelligent  effort  of  this  health  officer  was  nullified  by  the  inaction 
or  absolute  opposition  9f  the  local  board  of  health ;  and  it  was  also 
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apparent  that  this  attitude  of  the  local  board  of  health  waa  more 
or  less  directlv  influenced  by  the  activity  of  the  local  officers  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Cornwall. 

UndemeatJi  this  whole  situation  it  waa  distressingly  evidemt 
that  the  interest  and  efforts  of  citizens  of  Cornwall,  exemplified 
in  the  manifest  actions  of  the  officers  of  the  board  of  education, 
had  been  unduly  exercised  to  direct  attention  away  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  contagion  of  this  scarlet  fever  through  the  school  and 
to  antagonize  every  effort  of  the  health  officer  to  suppress  at  least 
this  factor  of  contagion. 

To  fix  immediately  the  attitude  of  the  local  board  for  the  fu- 
ture, relative  to  any  communications  they  might  receive  from  your 
Department  and  to  determine  your  future  line  of  action  relative 
to  the  health  officer,  your  inspector  requested  the  president  and 
other  members  of  the  local  board  of  health  to  read  specified  sec- 
tions and  articles  of  the  Public  Health  Law  and  instructed  the 
health  officer  to  report  to  you  by  telegraph  not  later  than  the 
morning  of  December  7th  to  what  extent  he  had  been  fully  au- 
thorized by  his  local  board  to  carry  out  your  instructions.  The 
telegram  of  this  health  officer,  under  date  of  December  7th,  is 
herewith  submitted,  leather  with  all  of  the  correspondence  that 
you  referred  in  this  matter  to  your  inspector  No.  7. 
Tours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  S.  MAGILL,  M.D., 

Director,  Hygienic  Lahoratory 

In  November,  190fl,  as  a  result  of  conference  with  first  the 
chairman,  and  subsequently  the  entire  body  of  members  of  the 
Saratoga  Reservation  Commission,  the  complete  investigation  and 
analyses  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Saratoga  were  undertaken  by 
your  Department,  and  by  your  order  the  Laboratory  Division  was 
charged  with  this  work. 

Tour  agreement  with  the  Saratoga  Reservation  Commission 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  November  and  the  investigations 
undertaken  by  the  Laboratory  Division,  commenced  on  November 
19th. 

A  preliminary  report,  embodying  the  work  done  by  that  divi- 
sion up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  was  submitted  to  you  under  date 
of  December  29tb,  and  by  you  transmitted  to  the  Saratoga  Reser- 
vation Commission.    Copy  of  this  report  follows,:  ,       ^  OoOqIc 
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I  Albabt,  N.  Y.,  December  M,  190&. 

Hon.  EooBHB  H.  PoETEE,  M.D.,  Stale  Commissioner  of  Eeaith, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Seb:  —  In  acxwrdfince  witli  your  order,  the  exammation  of  the 
mineral  waters  of  Saratoga  has  been  undertaken  by  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory  and  the  preliminary  work  in  that  connec- 
tion is  now  completed. 

The  Laboratory  has  maintained  a  staff  consisting  of  the  Chief 
Chemist,  two  assistants  and  a  stenographer  constantly  at  work  in 
Saratoga  since  receipt  of  your  order. 

Thirty  of  the  springs  have  been  visited  and  twenty-seven 
samples  have  been  collected  and  the  bacteriological  analyses  of 
these  samples  have  been  completed. 

The  mineral  analyses  of  these  waters  cannot  be  completed  for 
some  time. 

As  a  preliminary  statement,  subject  to  revision  and  control  of 
the  completed  analyses,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  say  that  the  waters 
of  Saratoga  can  be  classed  in  three  groups. 

First,  a  water  very  moderately  charged'  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Of  this  group  there  seems  to  be  but  one  spring  ot 
general  utilization  and  knowledge. 

Second,  a  group  of  waters  more  or  less  impregnated  with  iron. 
In  this  group  are  perhaps  four  springs,  some  of  which  were  for- 
merly well  known  and  popular  for  their  iron  waters.  The  water 
in  such  springs,  however,  has  receded  so  far  as  to  render  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  water  exceedingly  difficult  and  their  actual  use 
has  been  for  some  time  suspended. 

These  waters  apparently  have  never  been  bottled,  but  their  use 
has  been  quite  local  and  for  drinking  at  the  spring  by  visitors. 

Third  group  would  include  by  far  the  majority  of  all  the  spring 
waters  of  Saratoga,  which  are  of  the  class  distinguished  as  alkali 
saline  waters. 

There  may  be  twenty-five  springs  of  water  of  this  nature  that 
are,  or  have  been,  used  by  the  public.  The  waters  from  the  vari- 
ous aprings  would  be  arranged  in  this  class  according  to  the 
strength  of  their  mineral  content  in  general  direct  ratio  to  which 
would  be  their  therapeutic  qualities. 

Five  or  six  of  these  waters  have  sufficiently  marked  quantities 
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of  mineral  salte  to  be  distmotl;  intestinal  evacuenta  and  are  quite 
ji;enerally  distinguished  as  cathartic  waters. 

Following  the  first  five  or  six  of  these  saline  waters  would  come 
in  successive  diminishing  therapeutic  value  several  waters,  the 
use  of  which  would  be  mildly  laxative  or  indeed  of  so  mild  a 
therapeutic  effect  as  to  be  merely  pleasant  and  useful  table 
waters. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  no  actual  exploitation  of  mineral 
springs  exists  and  the  actual  exploitation  of  mineral  waters  from 
various  springs  in  Saratoga  does  not  furnish  any  basis  correctly 
representing  the  qualities  of  the  waters  exploited ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  spring  waters  now  exist  at  Saratoga  unexploited,  that  are 
equal  or  perhaps  superior  to  several  waters  from  springs  in  Sara- 
toga of  a  very  great  exploitation. 

The  majority  of  all  of  the  waters  of  the  third  group  are  sat- 
urated with  carbonic  gas  and  some  of  them'  contain  this  gas  under 
pressure.  The  number  of  these  latter  waters,  however,  has  been 
greatly  diminished  and  the  pressure  of  such  contain  carbonic  acid 
and  consequently  the  quantity  of  contained  gas  is  enormously  di- 
minished j  possibly,  by  the  gaa  pumping  enterprises  in  actual 
operation  in  Saratoga. 

It  is  strikingly  apparent  that  changes  in  the  conditions  of  gas 
pressure  in  the  mineral  water  basin  of  Saratoga  have  very  seri- 
ously affected  the  output,  the  conditions  of  flow,  the  relative  min- 
eralization and  consequent  therapeutic  value  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  spring  waters  in  the  third  group,  and  this  detrimental  effect 
is  quite  largely  responsible  for  the  discontinuance  of  exploitation 
of  many  of  these  springs. 

The  inspection  now  isompleted  of  all  of  these  springs  and  their 
actual  conditions  of  exploitation  and  care  reveals  a  very  general 
condition  of  neglect  to  develop  tho 'opportunities  of  these  mineral 
springs,  to  protect  and  maintain  the  value  of  these  waters  when 
once  developed  and  a  very  wide-apread  lact  of  intelligent  direc- 
tion, foresight  and  administration  on  the  part  of  the  private  com- 
panies or  individuals  controlling  these  waters. 

The  loss  of  flow  and  of  gas  to  such  a  point  that  a  number  of 
springs  have  gone  out  of  existence  is  a  striking  example  of  lack 
of  intelligence  and  foresight  alhided  to.     More  than  this,  many 
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of  these  springa  have  not  been  caeed  or  piped,  or  repaired  for 
many  years  and  in  a  number  of  cases  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
kind  of  pipe  or  even  of  the  depth  of  the  spring  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  owners  of  the  property.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  modem  or  sanitary  provision  for  obtaining  the 
water  from  these  springs. 

The  bacteriological  analysed  in  your  Department  show  that  of 
the  twenty-seven  waters  examined,  three  give  evidence  of  flo  great 
pollution  by  fecal  organism  as  to  render  them  unsafe  for  human 
consumption,  and  it  may  be  said  that  these  three  eo  badly-polluted 
waters  are  far  from  being  from  springs  of  lesser  exploitation. 

The  preliminary  investigation  of  the  springs,  plants  and 
methods  of  exploitation  of  the  mineral  waters  thereof  has  further- 
more g^ven  evidence  that  the  exploitation  of  some  of  these  wilten> 
is  not  above  suspicion  of  fraud. 

It  is  a  very  general  custom  in  the  bottling  of  the  spring  waters 
at  Saratoga  to  supercharge  the  waters  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  the  case  of  one  water  it  is  proven  that  an  addition  of  chemi' 
cal  substance  to  the  water  furnished  by  the  spring  is  the  constant 
practice  in  the  exploitation  of  that  mineral  wat«r.  In  the  case 
of  at  least  one  other  water  a  portion  of  the  chemical  constituents 
of  tbe  natural  water  is  removed  before  the  water  ia  bottled  nnd 
its  use  exploited. 

In  a  ntunber  of  establishments,  some  of  which  are  exploiting 
their  mineral  water  on  a  very  large  scale,  an  arrangement  of 
pipes,  valves  and  tanks  exists  that  would  permit  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  adulteration  of  the  spring  waters  or  of  even  manuf.icturing 
a  so-called  mineral  water  from  fresh  water  and  chemicals,  and 
your  attention  is  invited  to  the  stenographic  report  of  the  investi- 
gation of  this  Department  as  an  indication  of  the  evidence  which 
might  permit  a  charge  of  fraudulfnt  practice  in  some  of  these 
cases. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  that  the  administrative  intelligence  en- 
countered in  the  actual  exploitation  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
Saratoga  is  very  far  below  that  of  successful  exploitations  in 
Europe.  The  lack  of  care  of  the  premises  is  striking  to  the  eye 
of  the  casual  visitor.  The  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
owners  or  managers  concerning  their  own  spring  almost  surpasses 
belief  and  the  inability  of  some  of  them  to  protect  their  own  min- 
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eral  water  from  fecal  polliitiou  is  evidenced  by  our  analytical 
data  thus  far  obtained.  Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  MAGILL,  M.D., 

Director,  Hygienic  Laboratory 
LEONARD  M.  WACHTER, 

Sanitary  Chemist 
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BoFPAio,  Fehruary  4,  1910. 
Hod.  Edqene  H,  Poktee,  M.D.,  State  Commisgioner  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sie  :  —  In  accordance  with  the  provision  last  made  for 
our  maintenance,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  tiie  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Cancer  Laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Health  for  the  year  190&. 

In  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Annual  Reports  of  this  laboratory 
it  was  pointed  out  that  experimental  cancer  research  had  reached 
a  point  where  from  now  on  we  might  confidently  expect  that  the 
fundamental  facts  underlying  immunity  in  cancer  might  be  at 
any  time  applied  to  the  treatment  of  human  beings.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  successful  treatment  of  animals  in  the  labor- 
atory with  the  blood  of  recovered  animals  did  not  at  once  point  the 
way  to  the  treatment  of  human  beings  by  an  antiserum,  but  that 
the  process  of  spontaneous  recovery  after  inoculation  with  cancer 
was  really  a  form  of  vaccination,  and  that  processes  of  vaccination 
might  ultimately  be  successfully  and  safely  utilized.  For  this 
reason  we  asked  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  funds  of  the 
laboratory  so  that  we  might  maintain  a  few  patients,  and  under- 
take experiments  with  this  end  in  view.  Unfortunately  the  L^is- 
lature  did  not  see  fit  to  give  us  this  means,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  tite  methods  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  applicable  will  be 
first  used  in  other  quarters  than  in  this  laboratory,  {n  which  the 
method  was  practically  originated  and  developed.  Particularly 
on©  line  of  experimentation,  which  has  been  condoicted  in  this 
laboratory,  offers  a  very  hopeful  prospect  for  the  application  of 
the  vaccination  treatment.  It  has  been  found  that  in  a  certain 
form  of  cancer  in  rats,  where  the  tumor  was  inoculated  but  once 
into  the  animal,  it  usually  grew  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  course 
of  this  process  could  be  changed  by  repeated  inoculations  at  stated 
intervals.  For  instance,  animals  were  inoculated,  in  ten  days 
inoculated  a  second  time,  in  ten  days  again  a  third,  and  in  ten  daya 
more  a  fourth  time,  up  to  six  times.  The  result  was  that  aa  time 
passed  each  inoculation  would  begin  to  grow  making  its  appear- 
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auoe  in  sequ^ice.  When  three  or  four  of  the  tumors  had  reached 
a  certain  size,  spontaneous  recover;  would  set  in  and  the  tumors 
would  disappear,  leaving  the  animal  immune  j  whereas  animals 
inoculated  with  but  one  inoculation  would  by  this  time  be  carrying 
large  tumors,  and  shortlj  after  die.  It  thus  appears  that  where 
the  resistance  of  the  animal  is  not  sufficiently  awakened  by  one 
inoculation  of  the  tumor,  this  resistence  can  be  heightened  by 
repeated  doses  and,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  cases,  immunity 
can  be  raised  to  a  point  which  will  bring  about  a  cure.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  this  process  of  repeated  vaccination, 
which  has  cured  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  forty  in  rats, 
might  well  be  applied  to  those  casee  of  late  cancer  in  human  beings 
in  which  sm^ry  has  nothing  to  offer  and  the  oudook  is  hopeless. 
Such  experiments  can,  of  course,  be  undertaken  only  where 
patients  are  under  the  direct  eye  and  control  of  the  experimenter. 
If  suitable  quarters  for  such  patients  could  be  found  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  try  this  treatment. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  from  year  to  year,  cancer  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States  and  all  civilized 
countries,  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  comparative  statistics 
of  cancer  and  tuberculosis  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  last 
year  are  as  follows: 

Tubereulodi  C*ncra 

January,  1909 1,169  535 

February 1,152  621 

March 1,862  688 

April 1,398  666 

May 1,256  678 

June 1,137  582 

July 1,126  598 

August 1,036  575 

September 966  619 

October 1,087  617 

November 1,083  597 

Deownber 1,186  668 

13,948  7,084 
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In  the  United  States,  from  9  per  100,000  of  population  in  1850, 
it  liad  advanced  in  1900  to  43  per  100,000,  and  in  the  regietratios 
area  oi  the  United  States  the  increase  from  1901  to  190&  per 
100,000  of  population  ia  shown  in  the  appended  table: 

1901  1906 

Registration  area 64.5  70.8 

Eegiatration  cities  65 . 3  15.6 

Registration  states 66.2  70.9 

Cities  in  registration  states 69.0  78.0 

Rural  part  of  registration  states 62.7  62.6 

Registration  cities  in  other  states 61.3  70.3 

During  the  period  1901  to  1906  the  distribution  of  cancer  was 
as  follows: 

Cancer  of  the  mouth 4,326 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  and  liver 51,398 

Cancer  of  the  intestines 14,934 

Cancer  of  the  female  genitals 20,404 

Cancer  of  the  breast 4,683 

Cancer  of  other  and  unspecified  organs 32,697 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  cancer  of  the  int«etinal  tract, 
including  the  mouth  constitutes  more  than  half  of  all  the  cancer 
which  afflicts  mankind.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  bring  statis- 
tics regarding  foreign  countries  down  to  the  latest  date,  but  Wil- 
liams gives  the  following  data  for  foreign  countries. 

Scotland,  from  41.6  in  1861  to  107  in  1905. 
Ireland,  from  27  in  1864  to  79.3  in  1906.  ' 

Switzerland,  from  114  in  1889  to  132  in  1898. 
Prance,  Paris,  from  84  in  1865  to  120  in  1900. 
Other  cities,  over  10,000  population,  omitting  Paris,  from  76 
in  1887  to  106  in  1900. 

Germany,  from  59  in  1872  to  71  in  1900. 

Austria,  from  37  in  1880  to  70  in  1900. 

Hungary,  from  26  in  1897  to  39  in  1903. 

Italy,  from  21  in  1880  to  58  in  1906. 

Australia,  from  14  in  1851  to  57  in  1901.  -    ■''^■'  "      " 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  stead;  and  aerioua 
increase  in  cancer  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  problem  becomes 
therefore  from  year  to  year  one  of  constantly  gravfer  import.  It  is 
therefore  each  year  of  greater  importance  that  iitTestigationEi, 
which  are  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  and  distribution  of  can- 
cer, should  be  pressed  with  increased  energy.  It  is  furthermore 
necessary  that  the  scope  of  such  inquiries  be  as  broad  as  possible. 
For  this  reason  the  laboratory  has  been  actirdy  engaged  la  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  distribution  of  cancer  In  the  lower  animals.  The 
frequency  of  cancer  in  mice,  rats,  dogs,  domesticated  animals  and 
cattle  has  already  been  pointed  out,  but  some  three  years  ago  cir- 
cumstances called  our  attention  to  the  possible  distribution  of  can- 
cer in  fish.  There  have  been  accumulating  in  the  literature  of 
cancer  observations  regarding  the  distribution  of  human  cancer 
along  watercourses  and  in  rural  districts  which  were  poorly 
drained.  Such  a  distribution  is  particularly  notable  in  the 
United  States,  where  cancer  extends  across  the  country  in  a  belt 
which  reaches  south,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  northern  Geoi^a,  and  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
Pacific  coast  states,  whereas  the  southern  and  southwestern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  are  relatively  free  from  the  disease.  Cancer 
is  most  frequent  in  the  well  wooded,  well  watered  and  mountainous 
regions  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  it 
was  mote  prevalent  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  cities. 

The  suggestion  that  a  possible  contagion  of  cancer  might  be 
distributed  through  the  medium  of  water  has  for  some  time  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  investigators,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  led 
us  to  investigate  the  possible  distribution  of  cancer  in  fish.  It  may 
be  stated  that  our  investigations  have  led  us  to  a  point  which  shows 
that  this  matter  is  one  of  greatest  importance.  Fish  are  subject 
to  various  types  of  cancer.  We  have  found  fish  suffering  from 
cancer  of  the  mouth,  cancer  of  the  skin,  cancer  of  the  rectum,  and 
various  other  types  of  cancer,  including  cancer  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  This  latter  affection  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  cei^ 
tain  varetiea  of  fish,  i.  e.,  the  trout  family.  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  area  of  the  United  States,  which  includes  the 
greatest  concentration  of  human  cancer  cases,  is  almost  identical 
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with  die  area  through  which  the  various  members  of  the  trout 
family  are  distributed. 

Feeling  tho  importance  of  this  question  we  sought,  a  year  ago, 
the  coHjperfltion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Forest,  Fiah  and  Game, 
Hon.  Mr.  Whipple.  With  bis  co-operation  we  have  begun  an 
iDveatigation  of  the  distribution  of  cancer  in  fish  in  the  Stat£  of 
New  York.  Bealizing  further,  that  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
this  important  question,  we  should  not  limit  our  observations  to 
the  State,  we  have  sought  and  found  the  very  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  National  Commission  of  Fisheries,  Hon.  George  M.  Bowers, 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Whipple  has  entered  most  heartily  into  this 
investigation,  and  has  referred  in  his  annual  report  to  such  services 
as  we  have  already  been  able  to  offer  his  department.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  has  stationed  at  the  Buffalo 
laboratory  one  of  the  equipped  assistants  of  his  own  department, 
who,  with  his  special  knowledge  of  matters  pertaining  to  fish,  is 
rendering  most  valuable  assistance.  This  investigation  has  just 
properly  begun.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  publish  our  results,  but 
we  are  willing  to  state  that  they  already  appear  to  us  to  be  of 
very  far-reaching  import,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  if  the  progress  of  this  work  should  be  delayed  for  want  of 
funds.  In  combination  with  the  work,  which  we  are  already 
doing  upon  the  question  of  the  cure  of  cancer,  the  addition  of  this 
important  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  cancer  in  fish,  has 
placed  upon  us  increased  responsibilities  and  expenses  which  we 
cannot  meet  with  the  present  limited  appropriation  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  United  States  Commission  of  Fisheries  has  placed  at  our 
disposal  apparatus  which  represents  an  outlay  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  order  to  utilize  this  apparatus  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
install  in  the  laboratory  a  refrigerating  plant.  The  funds  of  the 
laboratory  were  so  low  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without 
personal  sacrifice,  and  in  order  to  meet  this  important  and  neces- 
sary outlay,  all  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  who  could  possibly 
make  such  sacrifice,  relinquished  a  month's  salary,  and  in  this  way 
about  a  thousand  dollars  was  raised  within  the  laboratory  itself. 

The  work  which  we  now  have  in  hand  is  of  such  importance, 
and  we  believe  will  lead  to  such  important  results,  that  for  the 
Vol.  1  —  13 
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coming  jear  the  laboratory  will  have  to  have  a  larger  appropriation 
than  waa  granted  last  year.  Our  request  for  increased  funds  last 
year,  owing  to  the  pressing  need  for  economy,  was  not  favorably 
r^arded  by  the  L^slature.  A  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
last  year  is  as  foUoire : 

1908. 
Sept.  30.  Balan™ $1,095  37 

1909. 

Sept.  30.  Stock  and  material 2,737  55 

Equipment 470  48 

Expense 3,055   19 

Salaries 10,872  39 

Total  . $18,230  98 


1908. 
Sept  30.  Appropriation  1908-09 $18,000  00 


Sept  30.  Balance 230  98 

Total $18,230  98 


During  the  last  year  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  us  to  cur- 
tail tie  work  of  the  laboratory  in  important  directions.  For  in- 
stance, the  chemical  department  has  practically  had  to  be  closed. 
Dr.  G.  H.  A,  Clowes,  the  chemist  of  the  laboratory  has  withdrawn 
from  continuous  service  and  will  give  his  services  for  six  months 
of  the  year,  his  salary  being  reduced  to  $1,500.  The  necesdty  for 
this  step  ia  greatly  to  ibe  regretted.  Dr.  ClMwee  has  in  the  past 
rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  the  laboratory,  but  the  in- 
snfBcient  funds  and  the  press  of  other  work  has  rendered  this  step 
necessary. 

We  require  for  the  coming  year  an  appropriation  of  $85,000. 
The  miscroscopical  department  of  the  laboratory,  owing  to  the  large 
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number  of  fish  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  must  hare  added 
two  assistants  at  $75  and  $50  per  month.  An  assistant  chemist 
at  $1,200  and  an  extra  laboratory  hoy  for  chemical  department 
at  $25  a  month  are  needed.  Supplies  and  necessary  equipment 
for  chemical  and  microscopical  departments  will  require  $2,000; 
maintenance  of  cold  storage  plant  for  refrigerating,  experimental 
apparatus  for  fish,  water  and  electricity,  together  will  call  for 
$800.  The  beautiful  building  given  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gratwick,  of 
which  the  State  has  had  the  use  since  its  erection  in  1902,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  funds  and  the  pressing  need  of  utilizing  every 
cent  for  research  work,  has  fallen  out  of  repair  to  a  degree  which 
can  no  longer  be  disregarded.  The  roof  requires  repairs,  in  many 
places  the  water  leaks  in  through  the  window  sills,  which 
must  be  reset,  and  the  brickwork  in  many  parts  of  the  building 
requires  repointing.  The  woodwork  and  benches,  owing  to  the 
severe  usage  of  eight  years  of  continuous  service,  require  extensive 
repairs.  The  improvements  to  the  lighting  system  in  the  building 
and  the  installation  of  an  adequate  telephone  system  are  urgent 
necessities  and  for  the  above  enumerated  purposes,  $1,200  should 
be  expended.  If  the  work  which  we  are  doing  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  ia  to  be  conveniently 
and  properly  handled,  the  laboratory  should  have  facilities  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Buffalo  for  maintaining  fish  for  pur- 
poses of  experimentation.  The  expense  of  maintaining  fish  in 
running  water  where  the  city  water  supply  is  used  is  prohibitive, 
and  in  the  summer  this  cannot  be  done  owing  to  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  lake  water.  A  suitable  supply  of  spring  water  can 
be  found  near  Buffalo,  without  question,  and  the  ground  around 
it  and  the  right  to  use  the  water  should  be  leased  for  a  period, 
A. temporary  building  with  necessary  storage  troughs  and  other 
necessities  should  be  erected  and  an  attendant  stationed  on  the 
groimd.  The  cost  of  this  for  the  first  year  would  be  $3,000.  The 
prosecution  of  this  work  entails  investigations  outside  of  the 
laboratory  which  necessitates  traveling  expenses.  It  has  already 
been  necessary  during  the  past  year  to  draw  on  the  funds  of  the 
laboratory  for  repeated  trips  to  different  parts  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  collecting  materials.  During  the 
coming  year  the  necessity  for  sending  assistants  to  different  locali- 
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ties  to  collect  material  and  make  observations,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sary inspections  bj  tlie  director  of  the  laboratorj,  transportation 
of  scientific  instruments  and  materials,  and  expenses  incident 
thereto,  will  require  a  fund  which  should  not  be  less  than  $2,000. 

As  we  strongly  urged  the  Legislature  in  our  eighth  and  ninth 
annual  reports,  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  begin  experi- 
mentation with  human  beings.  To  do  so  it  is  necessary  that  a 
number  of  patients  should  be  maintained  for  this  purpose.  The 
only  basis  on  which  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done  is  where  the 
patient  submits  himself  for  experimental  purposes,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary under  such  conditions  that  the  State  should  pay  the  main- 
tenance of  the  patient.  It  is  impossible  to  undertake  systematic 
work  of  this  kind  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  patients  can  be 
placed  under  observation,  to  make  the  figures  sufficiently  con- 
clusive to  corroborate  any  conclusions  which  may  be  reached. 
Funds  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  maintain  ten  patients  is  the  least 
amount  which  can  be  of  value  if  this  work  is  to  be  undertaken. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  special  cases  of  this  kind,  including  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  assistants  to  carefully  watch,  control  and 
observe  the  various  experiments  to  be  made,  would  be  not  less  than 
nine  dollars  a  week.  Therefore,  an  item  of  $5,000  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

The  needs  of  the  laboratory  for  the  coming  year,  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  the  State  is  maintaining  it,  are  as 
follows : 

Appropriation  for  the  heating,  lighting,  maintenance 
and  conduct  of  the  laboratory  as  at  present  insti- 
tuted   $18,000  00 

Additions  to  the  stafF  necessitated  by  the  increased 
scope  to  cover  the  investigation  of  fish,  two  assist- 
ants       1,500  00 

Supplies  for  microscopic  and  chemical  departments. .       2,000  00 

StafF  of  chemical  department 1,500  00 

Station  for  the  maintenance  of  fiah  for  experimental 

purposes 3,000  00 

Fund  for  field  work  in  the  investigation  of  fish,  in- 
cluding traveling  expenses  2,000  00 
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Expenses  for  power  and  water  for  closed  circulatioa 

and  repairs   to   building $2,000  00 

Fund  for  maintenance  of  patients  for  experimental 
work  on  treatment  for  cure  of  cancer  in  human 
beings 5,000  00 

Total $35,000  00 


The  staff  of  the  laboratory  is  practically  unchanged:  H.  R. 
Gaylord,  IHrector;  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  Consulting  Chemist;  C.  A. 
Maclay,  Secretary;  F.  W.  Baeslack,  Assistant  in  biology  and  his- 
tology; D.  R.  Averill,  Assistant  in  photo-chemistry;  F,  A.  Payne, 
Janitor,  and  three  assistants  classed  as  laborers. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HARVEY  R,  GAYLORD 

Director 
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Proceeding:s  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  Sanitary 

Officers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Convention 

Hall,  Rochester,  November  10-12,- 1909 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  Qeorge  W.  Oaler,  M.D.,  Hekltb  Offlotr 
of  the  city  of  Rochester,  Wedneadaj',  November  10,  1909,  at  2:S0  p.  m. 

OpBITINO  AdDSZSS  by  Db.   CrOLEB 

I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  the  Health  Bureau,  I  am  gkd  to  extend 
to  all  of  my  fellow  sanitarians  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  Rochester. 
I  think  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  program  which  has  be^  pre- 
sented for  our  oonsideratioiij  to  extend  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Porter, 
for  the  distinguished  men  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  here  to 
discuss  these  questions  before  us. 

Not  only  are  we  to  hear  these  visiting  sanitarians,  hut  we  are 
also  to  take  part  in  this  congress  ourselves,  and  through  the  read- 
ing of  the  papers  and  the  discussion,  we  are  to  find  out  the  newer 
ways  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  road  to  health. 

Tou  know,  to-day,  we  are  not  only  interested  in  perfecting  the 
data  of  disease,  but  we  are  interested  in  finding  the  way  to  health; 
so  that  as  time  goes  on  we  may  realize,  as  Pasteur  said,  that  it  is 
within  the  province  of  man  to  banish  infectious  diseases  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Again,  I  bid  you  hearty  welcome. 

I  have  again  the  pleasure  of  introducing,  in  the  absence  of  his 
honor,  the  mayor,  one  who  is  chosen  to  extend  the  greeting  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  and  he  will  come  in  his  three-fold  capacity,  in 
his  own  person,  and  ae  the  representative  of  the  mayor,  and  as  the 
secretary  of  the  mayor :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr, 
Charles  E.  -Ogden,  secretary  to  his  honor,  Mayor  Hiram  H.  Edgeov 
ton,  of  Eoeheater, 
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Addeess  op  Welcome  by  Mb.  Ogdbn 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cohvestion  —  I  should  like 
to  BS.J  in  opening,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
welcome  jou  to  Boch^ter,  but  I  can  sa;  so  only  in  a  qualified 
eemBe,  for  yesterday  when  lus  honor  was  forced  to  be  present  at 
another  meeting  it  was  my  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the  city  of 
Eocheater  the  convention  of  Women's  Clubs ;  and  after  that  I  muat 
confess  you  are  somewhat  tame,  because  they  represent  so  much, 
and  because  they  have  such  a  lovely  way  of  repreaenting  it ;  and 
because  you  repreeent  so  much,  and  have  such  an  odious  vray  at 
times  of  representing  it.  But  in  all  seriousness  the  city  of 
Rocheeter  is  delisted  to  have  you  come  here  and  hold  your  meet- 
ings, and  to  feel  that  there  is  a  representative  body  of  men  among 
us,  which  is  interested  in  the  broader,  larger  questions  of  life. 
And  there  is  no  question  that  goes  home  so  closely  and  so  tborou^y 
to  us  as  that  of  our  health.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cities, 
for  city  life  is  the  problem  of  the  present  and  the  future.  And 
how  to  maintain  wholesome,  healthful  surroundings,  and  bow  to 
instruct  the  people  so  they  will  help  to  maintain  wholesome  and 
healthful  surroundings,  and  how  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the 
country  folk  and  the  young  people,  and  t^e  students  of  sanitary 
qaeetions,  what  is  best  for  them.  These  are  immense  problems, 
and  problems  which  must  have  the  careful  attention  of  all  phil- 
anthropists and  patriots.  And  the  city  of  Rochester  realizes  that 
wftiile  private  philanthropy  may  do  much,  and  while  your  in- 
telligence and  your  personal  effort  may  do  much,  and  while  the 
skiU  of  the  specialist  and  the  student  of  anatomy  may  do  mucii, 
yet  after  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  foundation  of  government 
must  play  its  important  part  and  bring  home  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  what  you  have  done,  and  what  private  enterprise  has 
brought  about.  In  other  words,  it  must  briug  home  that  practical 
application  to  the  affairs  of  all  the  people. 

We  know  that  yellow  fever  has  been  jwactically  blotted  out  of 
Cuba,  and  it  was  done  after  government  took  hold.     We  know 
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tihat  in  the  reduction  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  that  govemmrait 
haa  played  its  veiy  important  part.  Therefore,  the  govenunent 
of  the  cit^  of  Bocbester,  enveloped  bb  it  is  in  the  health  bureau 
of  Which  it  is  justly  proud,  is  very  glad  to  have  you  folk  here, 
that  we  may  learn,  and  that  jou  may  give  us  an  uplift  along  tbeee 
truly  important  lines,  in  the  affairs  of  our  city,  and  in  the  affairs 
of  all  mankind. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  you  at  all.  We  have  measured  up  the 
probability  of  your  painting  the  town  red,  and  we  have  decided 
that  we  are  not  afraid.  We  are  not  afraid  of  your  theories;  we 
are  not  afraid  of  your  highest  looks  into  the  future;  we  are  not 
afraid  of  your  enterprise,  for  Boohester  at  present  is  in  the  halo 
of  glory  of  its  own  enterprises,  audi  it  is  espeeially  triumphant  in 
its  commercial,  industrial  and  business  life.  Bat  while  it  is  ex- 
panding and  broadening,  it  does  not  wish  to  forget  for  a  moment, 
its  indebtedness  to  the  higher  walks  of  life ;  and  to  philanthropy 
in  its  broadest  and  best  sense. 

Kocheeter,  as  we  believe,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  moet 
ideal  city  in  the  world.  Rodiester  is  progressing  and  expanding;  ■ 
and  is  proud  as  proud  can  be  of  its  location,  of  its  business,  of  its 
enterprises,  of  its  health,  of  all  that  goes  to  make  a  city  large, 
beautiful  and  fruitful  to  live  in. 

Now,  you  see  how  swelled  up  we  are  in  regard  to  Bocbester. 
But,  Bocbester  wants  to  be  proud  of  its  hospitality ;  and  it  wants 
you  to  feel  that  you  are  at  home ;  and  that  it  is  our  business  to 
make  jou  feel  at  home,  and  to  give  you  a  welcome  in  every  sense 
of  the  term.  We  extend  to  you  the  freedom  of  the  city.  I  do 
not  know  what  that  means  eoacUy,  but  we  extend  it  to  you  never- 
theless. Let  me  implore  you  to  make  the  most  of  it.  And  we  have 
a  little  motto  here,  "  Do  it  for  Bocbester."  We  are  trying  to  do 
everybody  for  Rochester.  We  will  make  the  same  attempt  upon 
you,  but,  get  back  at  us  and  "  do  "  Boc^iester  for  all  it  is  worth. 

And  in  behalf  of  the  mayor  of  this  municipality  and  in  behalf 
of  the  health  association,  and  in  beihalf  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Bocheeter,  I  again  extend  to  you  the  heartiest,  happiest  sort  of  a 
welcome  that  it  is  possible  for  nw  to  do  and  to  wish  for  you  great 
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reeulte  from  jour  deliberatioaa,  and  a  period  of  geouind  eojoy- 
ment  while  jou  are  witbin  our  borders. 

Tmc  Chairman  —  Oentlemen,  I  think  in  response  to  wh^t  Ur.  Ogden  hu 
SAid,  we  maj  iftj  to  him  that  we  will  "do"  Rochester  for  its  health's  sake 
U  in  no  other  direction. 

And  now,  I  am  like  one  of  the  Ephemeridee,  that  lives  but  for  a  brief  period, 
t  have  had  mj  moment,  or  my  hour  of  pride.  I  simply  take  the  toga  of  pre- 
siding officer  from  my  shouldera,  and  place  it  upon  one  who  baa  made  tha 
Healtn  Department  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  take  its  place  among  the  States 
of  the  Nation,  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Porter,  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  StaU 
of  New  York. 
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Rjsi'LY  BV  Dk,  Poktee 

Mb.  Chaikmah,  Mb.  Secretabv  axd  Fellow  Sanitablahs  — 
I  always  feel  when  tliia  portion  of  the  program  is  reached,  where 
welcoming  addresses  are  given  and  appropriate  and  of  course 
felicitous  replies  are  expected,  and  it  devolves  upon  me  to  take 
part  in  such  pleasant  exercises,  I  am  alwajs  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  little  boy  who  was  sent  by  bis  mother  to  invite  a  woman 
friend  to  tea.  The  boy  had  evidently  beard  some  conversation  at 
home  regarding  the  status  of  this  to-be  invited  guest,  and  so  he 
said  to  her,  "  Ma  would  like  to  have  you  come  over  to  tea  at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  have  it  over." 

But,  really,  while  the  ordinary  messages  of  greeting  arc  without 
any  further  significance  than  that  given  by  the  courtesy  which 
prompts  the  speech,  there  is  something  in  our  welcome  here  this 
afternoon,  it  seems  to  me,  that  might  fittingly  require  a  few  words 
in  reply. 

It  is  not  in  this  beautiful  hall  where  we  are  gathered,  nor  in 
the  audiences  that  may  hereafter  assemble  during  the  sessions  of 
this  Convention ;  nor  in  this  kindly  and  eloquent  speech  to  which 
we  have  listened,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  deepest  significance 
and  meaning  of  our  reception  in  this  city  of  Rochester,  Under- 
lying all,  and  as  a  foundation  for  all,  lies  the  splendid  work,  the 
splendid  sanitary  work  done  by  the  city  of  Rochester.  And  it 
is  that  which  gives  such  a  fitting  and  fixed  significance  to  this 
reception. 

Roeftiester  has  entered  upon  the  road  of  sanitary  education,  en- 
light<?nment  and  progress.  In  her  work  is  beginning  to  be  illus- 
trated the  truth  that  sanitation  concerns  itself  with  all  the  affairs 
of  men.  In  the  work  of  the  mayor  and  the  common  council  of 
Rochester,  in  the  efforts  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  with  its 
hundreds  of  active  and  intelligent  members,  in  the  work  of  the 
health  officer  and  public  health  aasocintion,  and  in  the  work  of 
many  private  citizens,  wo  find  advancing  in  Rochester  a  spirit  of 
intelligent,  comprehensive,  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  de- 
velopment of  sanitation,  which  is  lacking  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
our  State;  and  so  in  this  welcome  we  com©  to  the  realization  that 
our  fellow  citizens  are  banning  to  recognize  that  the  threads  of 
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sanitary  science  run  in  iiu^easing  numbers  through  our  compli- 
cated modem  civilization,  and  also  that  what  is  for  the  interest  of 
one,  i»  in  the  interest  of  all. 

And,  80,  I  think  we  can  say  in  reply  to  the  representative  of  his 
honor,  the  mayor,  that  we  are  glad  to  he  here  in  Rochester,  and 
that  as  sanitarians  we  regard  the  city  of  Hochester  as  one  of  tJie 
jewels  in  the  Empire  State. 

My  friends,  I  need  not  say  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here  this  aftei^ 
noon,  and  to  be  able  to  greet  in  friendliness  and  accord  with  those 
members  of  the  Health  Department  that  we  are  not  able  to  see 
very  frequently  at  Albany.  "We  have  tried  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  provide  for  you  a  practical  program,  and  as  you  will 
note,  by  considering  the  names  of  the  various  speakers,  you  will 
see  we  have  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  in  sanitary  matters 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  Conference  will  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  any  we  have  been  able  to  hold. 

There  is  one  announcement  of  importance  which  I  think  will 
interest  most  of  you,  which  I  would  liko  to  make  before  introduc- 
ing the  next  speaker ;  and  t^at  is  in  relation  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  health  officers.  That  is  a  matter  concerning  which  many 
of  you  have  spoken  about  to  me.  It  is  something  which  has  been 
under  consideration  in  this  Department  for  some  months,  and  aome 
time  ago  you  will  remember,  we  held  a  series  of  sanitary  institutes 
throughout  the  State.  While  they  have  been  discontinued,  it  was 
not  my  purpose  to  finally  discontinue  them ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  my  idea  that  there  was  enough  support  from  the  healtb  offi- 
cers of  the  State  to  make  us  conclude  that  they  warranted  their 
continuance;  and  so  in  the  last  few  months  in  Albany,  we  have 
been  considering  this  matter. 

We  will  discuss  it  later  this  afternoon.  If  there  are  too  many 
subjects,  or  the  course  is  too  long,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your 
frank  opinion  about  it,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  what  each 
of  you  as  an  individual  would  like  in  a  school  of  this  kind. 

Of  course  we  labor  under  some  disadvantages.  If  you  were  able 
to  follow  your  indinationa  you  would  come  and  spend  two  or 
three  weeks  there  at  a  time,  but  most  of  us  are  practising  medicine 
and  it  is  impossible  to  leave  such  a  practice  for  such  a  period.    So 
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we  must  endeavor  to  make  short  visits,  and  crowd  in  as  lamsk  as 
we  can  in.  a  limited  period. 

Here  is  a  tentative  program:  These  courses  will  he  held  at 
Albany,  Staten  Island  and  Ithaca.  They  wiU  be  held  throughout 
the  year.  Their  duration  will  be  five  days,  from  Tuesdays  to 
Saturdays. 

Now,  that  will  not  interfere  with  any  one  of  you  coming  to 
Albany  or  going  to  Staten  Island  or  to  Ithaca,  arriving  one  day 
and  leaving  the  next  day.  If  we  are  unable  to  give  you  the 
full  course,  we  will  give  what  we  can;  so,  while,  if  you  could 
stay  the  five  days,  we  could  complete  the  course  laid  out,  yet  do 
not  hesitate  to  come  because  you  cannot  stay  the  full  time.  If 
you  can  give  one,  two  or  throe  days,  you  will  be  as  welcome  as 
if  you  came  to  stay  the  entire  time. 

There  wiU  be  some  lectures  on  inspection,  establishing  and 
controlling  a  quarantine,  vaccination,  disinfection,  and  so  forth. 
There  will  be  laboratory  courses  daily,  morning  and  afternoon. 

Under  the  first  heading,  we  have  the  following : 

1  Sanitary  examination  of  water 
a  Field  survey 

6  Where  and  how  to  collect  samples 
c  Care  of  samples  in  transit 
d  Determination  of  physical  properties 
e  Chemical  analysis  —  methods  and  applications 
/  Bacteriological  analysis 

g  Demonstration  and  exercises  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
results  of  water  analysis 

2  Clinical  microscopy 

a  A  short  exercise  in  general  bacteriology 
b  Making  and  use  of  usual  culture  media 
c  Preparation  and  inoculation  of  cultures  for  diagnosis 
d  Preparation  and  u^  of  bacterial  stains 
«  Isolation  of  specific  germs  from  a  mixed  culture 
/  Preparation  of  slides,   smears  and   swaba   for  work  in 
diagnosis  of  microbes 

3  Diagnosis  of  blood 

a  Methods  of  collecting,  preserving  and  transmitting  blood 
b  Use  of  the  centrifuge,  cryoscope  and  hem<^lobiiiometer 
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3  Oiaguasia  of  bluod  —  Continued 

c  Blood  counts  and  formulae  and  isterpretation 
d  Detennination  of  phagocytic  and  hemolytic  properties  of 
blood  cells  and  sera 

4  Diagnosis  and  differentiation  of  the  microbes  of  diseases 

5  Special  methods  and  special  diagnoses 

6  Studies  and  exercises  in  the  production,  valuation  and  us* 

of  vaccines  and  the  antitoxic  sera  of  tetanus  and  diph- 
theria. 

lu  addition  to  these  short  couraee,  a  long  course  of  six  wee&B 
duration  will  be  offered  by  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  at 
Albany  during  the  summer. 

In  addition  to  that,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Doty,  health 
officer  of  New  York,  wo  have  arranged  a  course,  owing  to  his 
thoughtfulness,  on  Stateu  Island. 

N"ow,  Dr.  Doty  authorizes  me  to  offer  a  course  in  quarantine 
inspection,  diagnosis  of  the  various  diseases  that  occur  there, 
and  full  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  work  is  done  at  quarantine 
stations.  He  further  offers  accommodations  and  maintenance 
diiring  the  stay  there  nf  two  or  three  days,  %vithout  expense  tc 
the  health  officers. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  with  these  various  courses  open  to  the 
health  officers  of  the  State,  that  ,we  should  bo  ahlo  to  make 
progress  in  practical  lines.  The  course  of  Dr.  Doty  will  not  he 
ready  until  the  first  of  March,  next  year.  Our  own  course  will 
be  ready  on  the  first  of  December  of  this  year,  so  by  the  first 
of  March  next  year,  the  State  of  New  York  and  its  Health 
Department  will  be  able  to  offer  practical  instruction  to  its  health 
officers  that  it  has  never  reached  before.  And,  yet,  while  this 
program  may  sound  to  you  somewhat  enthusiastic,  somewhat 
ambitious,  kindly  remember  we  are  just  opening  these  schools, 
and  give  ua  that  kindly  consideration  and  forbearance  that  begin- 
ners are  souictimes  entitled  to. 

There  is  another  malter  on  the  program  that  some  of  you  may 
not  have  noticed.  On  the  last  page  of  the  program  you  will  find 
a  notice  of  a  "  sniokor  "  to  bo  held  at  llie  Powers  House  Thursday 
evening  at  8:^0.  Do  init  forget  it.  That  will  bo.  the  social 
evening  of  the  Conference,  where  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  and  get  acquainted,  and  have  a  real  old-fashioned  time. 
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It  is  with  110  inconsiderable  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce to  you  now,  Dr.  "William  S.  Magill,  the  new  director  o£  the 
laboratory  work  in  the  State  Department  of  Health,  who  will 
present  the  aubject :  "  New  Methods  in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Infectious  Diseases."  Dr.  Magill  comes  to  us  with  a  large 
experience  in  this  country,  and  with  a  still  larger  experience 
abroad,  and  with  diplomas  from  Paris  and  Berlin.  Bringing  all 
his  experience  in  practical  work  to  us,  I  believe  that  under  Dr. 
Magill's  administration,  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  enter  upon  a  career,  where 
it  should  be  placed,  namely,  in  the  front  rank;  and  that  the  work 
done,  both  routine  and  research,  will  cause  it  to  stand  by  such 
laboratories  as  those  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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NEW  METHODS  IN  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

By  William  S.  Maoill,  JLD. 
Acting  liirectOT  State  Hygienic  Laboratoiy,  Alban; 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  any  general  atndy 
of  80  large  a  scope  as  the  title  might  indicate,  hut  only  to  suhmit 
to  your  confiideration  a  limited  number  of  diagnosis  methods 
of  relatively  recent  development;  to  lay  strees  upon  their  ease 
of  application;  and  to  point  out  their  valuable  contribution  to 
a  poeitive  knowledge  of  pathological  processes  and  their  conse- 
quent fidd  of  utilization  in  practice. 

It  -mil  also  be  my  effort  to  indicate  the  wider  use  of  such 
methods  than  for  diagnostic  purposes  only;  in  some  cases  I  shall 
point  with  insistence  upon  the  value  of  such  methods  in  prognosis 
and  in  tiie  control  of  therapeutic  effort  and  effect. 

The  imperative  importance  of  early  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
is  established.  We  are  not  here  interested  in  the  mere  determina- 
tion of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  sputa  or  excreta,  but  in 
methods  that  shall  unmask  a  beginning  invasion  of  the  organism 
by  these  bacilli ;  the  precocious  diagnosis  of  a  tubercular  infection. 

There  are  various  methods  which  reveal  such  infection  in  its 
initial  stages  with  great  reliability. 

The  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent  dates  from  Koch's 
failure  to  establish  its  value  as  a  general  means  of  cure. 

It  was  found  that  an  hypodermic  injection  of  a  minute  dose 
of  tuberculin  provoked  a  marked  and  prompt  rise  of  temperature 
in  a  tubercularly  reacting  organism. 

The  exhaustive  studies  and  perfections  of  this  use  of  tuber- 
culin have  completely  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  diagnostic 
method ;  but  have  also  revealed  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  suffi- 
cient gravity  to  confine  its  application  to  specially  trained  oh- 


It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  nine  out  of  ten  individuals 
infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  will  evidence  this  fact  by  their 
reaction  to  the  injection  of  tuberculin,  almost  immediately  upon 
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the  eataMiehment  of  such  infection  in  the  organism,  and  tlirough- 
oat  the  entire  duration  of  the  organic  resistance  to  invasion. 

A  characteristic  rise  in  temperature  su^Miequent  to  injection 
of  tuberculin  is  quite  positive  evidence  of  tubercular  infection  of 
the  organism  tested.  The  failure  of  this  reaction  is  not  evidence 
of  the  nonexistence  of  such  infection;  but  in  general  terms  it 
can  be  said  that  the  cases  in  which  such  failures  are  possiUe 
are  limited  to  at  least  one  in  ten.  Such  a  failure  is  generally 
due  to  the  fsct  that  the  infected  organism  is  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  no  longer  reactive.  In  such  cases  of  course  the  clinical 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  are  not  deficient. 

The  studies  of  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  infected  subject 
tested  by  tuberculin  have  shown  that  this  tubercular  affection 
provokea  a  marked  hypersenslbility  of  its  victim  to  manifest  high 
temperature  on  slight  provocation. 

Based  on  this  susceptibility  to  heighten  temperature  two 
methods  of  diagnosis  are  now  used. 

Often,  at  the  first  onset  of  tubercular  invasion,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  muscular  and  mental  activities  of  the  day's  work  ere 
sufficient  to  provoke  in  the  infected  individual  a  slight  rise  of 
body  temperature  above  the  normal  during  the  late  afternoon  or 
evening.  This  fact  is  of  ancient  clinical  observation  and  use  in 
the  early  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  developed  into  a  method  of  diagnosis  when  a  suspected 
individual  is  directed  to  take  moderate  exercise  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  with  hourly  observation  of  his  subsequent  temperature. 
A  rise  above  the  normal  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  existence 
of  infection,  if  fotmd  to  be  a  constant  phenomenon  under  such 
conditions. 

The  second  diagnostic  method,  based  upon  this  characteristic 
rise  in  temperature,  is  widely  used  in  France  and  seems  to  be 
of  well  proven  reliability.  It  is  based  on  the  particular  sus- 
ceptibility of  tubercular  subjects,  even  in  the  earliest  stages,  to 
any  dose  of  iodine. 

The  method  consists  in  administering  to  a  suspected  subject 
a  relatively  small  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  carefully 
observing  the  temperature  of  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours.  If 
the  subject  be  infected  with  tuberculosis,  a  marked  rise  of  tem- 
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perature  Is  a  quite  constant  phenomenon  and  a  distinctly  valuable 
point  of  diagnosis.  Objection  to  this  method  ia  made  as  also  to 
the  use  of  the  injection  of  tubercnlin  on  the  ground  that  tie 
drug  administered  may  facilitate  the  development  of  the  patho- 
logical process.  It  can  be  answered,  however,  that  euch  drug 
administration  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  is  not  long  continued 
nor  often  repeated  and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  cause  permanent 
injury  when  skilfully  used  and  observed.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  administration  of  iodine  as  an  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  lies  in  the  temporarily  quickened  and  augmented 
pathological  actions ;  frequently  permitting  the  clinical  detection 
of  the  true  temporarily  exaggerated  symptoms.  One  need  not 
too  hastily  descry  a  diagnostic  method  on  the  ground  that  its  use 
for  the  time  being  exaggerates  a  pathological  condition.  No  one 
would  rationally  regret  palpation  for  determining  the  localized 
pain  on  the  ground  that  it  temporarily  exaggerated  the  patho- 
logical compression  of  swollen  tissues. 

Because  of  the  accusation  —  perhaps  quite  speciously  made  — 
of  possible  harm  in  the  injection  of  tuberculin  and  the  ingestion 
of  iodine  the  use  of  these  methods  has  remained  quite  limited 
in  apite  of  their  great  utility  and  proven  reliability  for  the  pre- 
cocious diagnosis  o£  tuberculosis. 

Experts  in  very  different  lines  of  investigation  have  developed 
such  results  that  the  value  of  the  preceding  methods  has  been 
overlooked. 

With  the  same  fundamental  property  of  tuberculin  to  develop 
a  specifically  marked  reaction  in  the  tissues  of  a  tubercular  indi- 
vidual, efforts  to  avoid  the  production  of  a  general  reaction  of 
such  organism  by  eliminating  from  the  test  the  introduction  of 
any  tuberculin  into  the  general  system  have  been  most  success- 
fully made. 

As  the  result  iff  this  line  of  exjtcriiiiciifarioii,  there  li-ave  been 
(■stiiblislii'd  three  diagnostic  methods,  all  built  uix>n  this  irritant 
projierty  of  tuberculin;  but  rretricting  to  a  mininumi  the  area  of 
the  proi'okod  reaction  of  the  organism. 

First,  in  order  of  time  of  the  introduction  is  the  conjunctival; 
second,  the  inoculated  cutaneous;  and  third,  applied-cutaneous 
reaction  to  tuberculoais. 
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These  methods  are  alike  in  fundamental  principles  and  ap- 
proacli  each  other  in  the  value  of  their  results  for  the  remarkahlv 
earlj  diagnosis  of  anj  organism  reacting  to  tubercular  infection. 
They  differ  merely  in  minor  details  and  in  the  technique  of  the 
several  diagnostic  methods,  as  indicated  by  the  name  applied  to 
each. 

The  conjunctival  reaction  is  obtained  when  one  drop  of  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  well  chosen  tuberculin  is  cautiously  instilled 
upon  the  temporarily  inverted  conjunctiva  of  an  individual  or- 
ganically reacting  to  tubercular  infection.  Under  proper  condi- 
tions this  reaction  is  shown  by  the  intense  reddening  of  the  seat 
of  instillation  within  a  few  hours,  persisting  from  one  to  several 
daye  thereafter  in  practically  all  such  infected  individuals.  The 
reddening  of  the  thus  instilled  conjunctiva  of  a  normal  nontuber- 
cular  individual  ia  practically  never  observed. 

Objection  to  the  use  of  the  conjimctival  method  is  made  by  a 
claim  that  cases  of  serious  complication  of  ocular  tissues  have  re- 
piilted.  One  such  case,  about  which  a  great  deal  was  said  and  pub- 
liahed  in  New  York  was  found  quite  unfounded  by  the  personal 
investigation  of  this  writer,  The  men  who  have  most  thoroughly 
investigated  this  method  —  Wolff-Eisner  and  Calmette  —  and 
used  it  in  very  many  thousands  of  cases,  are  strong  in  their  show- 
ing that  there  is  practically  no  harmful  result  to  be  feared  in 
any  case  suitably  subjected  to  the  conjunctival  test. 

The  enormous  number  of  individuals  examined  by  this  con- 
junctival method  in  the  hands  of  most  expert  observers  has  al- 
ready permitted  the  collection  of  clinical  data  for  establishing  the 
use  of  this  method,  not  only  for  diagnostic,  but  also  prognostic 
purposes. 

In  speaking  of  this  reaction  it  becomes  my  duty  to  point  out  a 
grave  fault  in  many  writings  on  this  subject.  The  reaction  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  "  Calmette  Beaction  "  on  account  of  the 
propaganda  and  use  made  of  the  reaction  by  that  authority.  Ap- 
parently no  writer  who  criticises  the  reaction  as  dangerous  has 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  know  what  the  so-named  reaction  really 
was,  for  I  have  found  one  who  appeared  to  know  what  sort  of 
tuberculin  Calmette  used  —  a  very  vital  point  of  this  test  if  it 
is  to  be  criticised  as  dangerous. 
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Wlien  Calmette  took  up  hia  propaganda  for  the  employment 
of  the  conjunctival  reaction  for  the  diagnofiis  of  tuberculosie,  he 
used  a  chemically  precipitated  and  thus  purified  tuberculin 
in  a  Bt&ndard  solution  and  when  he  or  hia  co-workers  etate  the  re- 
sults of  such  tests  as  harmless  you  must  remember  that  such  re- 
sults are  from  the  use  of  a  pure  reagent.  Subsequent  writera  seem 
to  have  utterly  failed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  tuberculin 
as  at  all  important.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  one  of  these 
who  knew  anything  about  the  kind  of  tuberculin  used  in  the  testa 
he  so  elaborately  classed  and  criticised. 

To  avoid  the  criticism  of  possible  harm  to  a  valuable  organ,  the 
use  of  a  cutaneous  reaction  is  often  advocated.  By  the  simple 
process  of  scratching  the  epithelium  and  the  application  of  a  drop 
of  the  same  solution  of  tuberculin  to  this  insignificant  wound  of 
the  skin,  in  fact  the  simplest  sort  of  a  vaccination  operation  at 
any  chosen  point  of  the  tegument,  the  inoculo-cutaneous  method 
of  using  tuberculin  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  carried  out 

A  zone  of  more  or  less  intensity  and  diffused  redness  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  is  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  and  per- 
sists for  one  to  several  days  in  all  persons  reacting  to  a  tubercular 
infection. 

In  this  method,  as  weU  as  in  the  conjunctival,  the  dinical  data 
accumulated  would  point  to  the  great  value  of  this  test,  for  both 
diagnosis  and  prognoais.  It  may  also  be  found  quite  effective  in 
its  operation,  according  to  the  employment  of  a  tuberculin  of 
human  or  bovine  origin,  to  indicate  the  corresponding  source  of 
the  infection  of  the  subject  submitted  to  this  diagnostic  method. 

To  avoid  abrasion  of  the  epithelium,  which  is  requisite  in  the 
inocolo-cutaneous  method,  a  salve  containing  the  tuberculin  is 
thoroughly  rubbed  into  a  selected  portion  of  the  skin  and  this  ap- 
plication is  quite  sufBclent  to  provoke  a  manifest  zone  of  intense 
redness  of  the  skin  of  individuals  reacting  to  the  tubercular  in- 
fection. 

All  of  the  preceding  three  methods  of  diagnosing  tubercoloais 
infection  by  the  reaction  of  a  selected  and  localized  zone  of  tissue 
subjected  to  the  activity  of  tuberculin,  yield  very  prompt  and  val- 
uable resulta  and  are  subject  to  little  objection  or  hostile  criticism 
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of  any  standing.  Thie  maj  account  for  the  very  great  rapidity 
of  their  spread  into  most  extensive  and  very  general  nse. 

A  French  authority  recently  pointed  out  the  ease  with  which 
this  same  line  of  investigation  could  be  carried  out  by  the  simple 
application  of  a  drop  of  the  one  per  cent,  solution  of  chosen  tuber- 
culin to  any  suitably  prominent  nasal  turbinate  or  pharyngo-nasal 
mucosa.  In  this  case  a  marked  hyperemia  of  the  point  touched 
with  the  reagent,  rapidly  develops  and  persists  at  least  thirty-six 
hours  in  the  individuals  reacting  to  tuberculosis  infection. 

In  the  use  of  provoked  high  temperature,  the  conjunctival,  or 
the  cutaneous,  reactions  to  tuberculin,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  individual  submitted  for  such  method  of  diagnosis  will 
renwin  in  ignorance  of  its  import  and  nature.  The  positive  re- 
action to  such  tests  is  most  patent  to  such  individual  and  must 
reveal  to  him  this  ill  omen. 

To  avoid  the  liability  of  the  patient's  inevitable  observation  of 
a  poative  diagnostic  conjunctival,  cutaneous  or  temperature  re- 
action, it  has  seemed  of  great  advantage  to  use  the  phaiyngo-nasal 
mucosa  for  the  chosen  site  for  this  sort  of  tuberculin  application 
and  observance  of  reaction.  I  have  followed  this  as  a  method  of 
procedure  at  my  clinic  at  the  New  York  Nose,  Thoat  and  Lung 
Hospital  for  more  than  a  year  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
There  is  no  difficulty  of  application  of  the  reagent  nor  observa- 
tion of  any  consequent  reaction.  The  patient  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  operation  nor  of  its  consequences.  A  long  continned  conta-ol 
of  these  cases  by  either  a  conjunctival  or  cutaneous  test  demon- 
strated the  uniformity  of  results. 

All  of  t^  preceding  methods  of  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in- 
volve the  provi^ng  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  not«d  only  by  more  or 
less  constant  and  personal  observation  of  the  suspected  individual 
Such  methods  are  inapplicable  for  long  distance  control. 

Two  methods  of  determining  tiie  existence  of  a  tubercular  in- 
fection without  continued  or  personal  observation  of  tlie  patient 
have  been  employed  and  are  proving  tiieir  claims. 

The  first  method  in  point  of  time  is  based  upon  the  well-known 
Pfeiffer  serum  reaction,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  Widal 
test,  now  so  muversally  used.  You  will  recall  the  fundamental 
principle  of  that  reaction,  as  established  by  the  clinical  observa- 
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tion:  that  ike  serum  of  an  individual  reslatiug  or  recovering  from 
an  invasion  of  infectious  germs,  when  added  in  a  very  dilute  form 
to  an  active  culture  of  the  specific  motile  germa  of  that  particular 
infection,  would  soon  arrest  all  motility  and  provokes  the  sedi- 
mentation of  such  germs  in  their  liquid  cultures. 

By  careful  search  and  cultivation,  strains  of  tubercle  bacilli 
have  been  found,  in  which  the  individual  germs  are  so  motile  ihat 
tiieir  fluid  culture  constitutes  a  really  homogeneous  suspension  of 
the  specific  germs,  with  no  sedimentation  thereof  at  the  bottom. 
To  make  with  such  culture  a  method  of  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis, 
it  is  sufficient  to  receive  a  minute  amount  of  blood  or  serum  of 
the  individual  suspected.  This  matter  is  added  in  diluted  form 
to  the  liquid  homogeneous  culture  above  described,  and  if  the 
organism  of  the  source  of  such  serum  was  reacting  to  tubercular 
infection,  the  phenomena  of  sedimentation  of  the  bacteria  takes 
place  in  tiieir  culture  within  a  few  hours,  whereas  no  sedimenta- 
tion results  from  the  blood  or  serum  of  normal  or  practically  non- 
tubercularized  individuals.  The  accuracy  of  this  method  of  serum 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  well  established  and  it  corresponds 
very  closely  to  the  percentage  reliability  value  of  the  conjunctival 
and  cutaneous  reactions. 

Tho  second  method  of  this  kind,  also  requiring  a  amall  amount 
of  blood  from  the  individual  proposed  for  diagnosis  of  a  tubercular 
infection,  is  still  in  tho  hands  and  control  of  its  originator  and 
must  be  mentioned  here  subject  to  all  the  reservations  of  a  pro- 
gressive step  of  great  promise,  but  not  yet  released  from  the 
laboratory  proofing  of  its  foater-parent.  The  foundation  of  this 
method  lies  in  Calraetto's  observation  that  an  infection  of  tuber- 
culosis which  provokes  an  active  resistance  of  the  organism,  de- 
termines the  appearance  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  lecithin 
substance  in  the  blood  of  such  individual.  By  reason  of  tte  special 
quality  of  Cobra  venom  to  fix  such  lecithin  matter,  by  the  use  of 
a  standardized  solution  of  this  venom  the  amount  of  lecithin  ap- 
pearing in  the  blood  of  the  individual  can  be  determined  and  fixes 
a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis. 

This  method  holds  out  to  us  a  most  entrancing  promise,  for  eab- 
ject  to  verification  and  control  of  his  series  of  experiments  Dr. 
Calmette  t^  me  that  the  amount  of  lecithin  in  the  blood  is  an 
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index  of  the  organic  resistance.  In  this  case  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  th©  amount  by  this  method  permits  the  exact  measure 
of  the  state  of  infection  at  anj  given  tim&  The  degree  of  re- 
sistance being  then  known,  an  exact  method  for  prognosis,  ss  well 
as  diagnoeis,  ia  here  available  and  what  is  of  far  reaching  import 
in  medicine:  a  new  power  is  placed  in  our  hands  when  this  method 
fulfills  its  promise ;  for  by  such  accurate  determination  of  a  cor- 
rect index  of  the  progress  of  a  disease  we  have  for  the  first  time 
a  source  of  accurate  knowledge  and  control  of  therapeutic  effi- 
ciency. 

The  similitude  of  underlying  factors  involved  in  this  work  of 
Calmette  and  that  which  is  bearing  such  ample  fruit  in  the  subject 
of  hemolysis  is  striking,  and  leads  at  once  to  the  nest  line  of 
diagnostic  work,  the  serum  diagnosis  of  syphilis. 

Our  limit  of  time  only  permits  the  mention  of  the  easy  and 
positive  demonstration  of  the  specific  microbe  of  syphilis,  which 
we  possess  for  a  diagnostic  method  of  any  suspected  tissue,  and  the 
very  simple  and  practical  method  used  by  Nogucbi,  whereby  a 
minute  portion  of  blood  or  serum  of  any  suspected  case  can  be 
sent  to  great  distances  for  a  diagnosis  of  very  great  reliability 
which  can  be  made  in  the  laboratory  in  two  hours'  time.  The 
value  of  this  serum  test  is  by  no  means  limited  to  its  use  in 
diagnosis ;  for  here,  too,  appears  this  new  power  in  medicine  which 
I  have  mentioned.  By  this  method  of  serum  test  a  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  disease  and  an  accurate  measure  of  thera- 
peutic efficiency  is  in  our  hands. 

I  must  reserve  for  a  future  opportunity  the  demonstration  of 
the  resources  of  blood  examination  to  show  the  onset  of  a  diabetes 
long  before  any  clinical  symptoms  of  glycosuria,  or  to  absolutely 
determine  by  a  single  examination  any  doubtful  diagnosis  of  small- 
pox. But  I  must  mention  the  power  which  the  developed  methods 
or  cryoscopy  have  given  us  to  foresee,  forestall  or  control  the 
critical  periods  of  insufficient  renal  fimctions  with  consequently 
developing  toxemia  and  our  ability  to  accurately  determine  the 
degree  of  such  impairment  and  select  the  impaired  kidney. 

Few  realize  the  ease  with  which  an  examination  of  the  blood 
will  permit  a  diagnosis  of  pus  formation  in  cases  of  pleurisy, 
aj^tendicitis  or  cholecystitis  and  similar  affections.    The  value  of 
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sticih  easily  obtained  positive  knowledge  makes  it  an  imperative 
duty  for  the  medical  practitioner  to  obtain  every  available  aid  from 
these  diagnostic  methods. 

Thb  Cbairuan  —  Discussion  will  be  opened  1^  Dr.  Ooler. 

Da.  QoiZB  —  I  trust  it  may  be  understood  that  the  Tisiting  pliTsidans  of 
Kooheiter  may  be  invited  to  enter  into  this  discuHBion.  Th&t  Is,  those  vho 
sre  sot  members  of  the  Cimference  will  take  part  in  this  discussion.  Only  & 
few  comments  on  this  raluahle  presentation  of  this  remark&ble  lot  of  data  bj 
Dr.  Magill.  I  think  there  are  only  a  few  of  us  now  who  are  able  to  tales  advan- 
tage of  all  the  work  that  has  been  presented  fay  Dr.  Masill.  In  the  diag- 
noBis  on  tuberculosis,  in  particular,  I  think  that  what  we  need  very  largely  Is  to 
be  able  to  determine  the  ordinary  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  not  perhaps 
that  clou  of  case  referred  to  by  Dr.  Glsuer  this  afternoon,  at  the  clinic,  which 
only  preseiLted  a  lesion  in  one  of  the  apicea  of  the  lungs;  but  we  ibould  have 
in  mind  these  few  facta:  that  when  a  patient  presents  himself  t«  us  with  a 
little  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  little  loea  of  weight,  with  a  slight  rise  of  teny 
perature  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  slight  rise  in  the  pulse,  we  ought  to  give 
that  patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  we  should  examine  and  re-examine 
that  patient,  until  we  became  satisfied  that  the  patient  has  or  has  not  either 
tuberculosis  or  some  disease  that  Is  threatening  the  life  of  that  patient. 

When  we  have  done  that,  assunring  that  we  apply  to  that  patient  one  of 
the  highest  teats,  or  one  of  the  second  tests,  either  by  rubbing  in  ointment,  or 
tuberculin,  and  we  get  a  reaction,  are  we  in  position  then  to  say  that  U  a 
patient  afflicted  with  tuberculosisT  By  no  means!  If  every  man  in  this  room 
would  permit  a  mural  to  be  made  on  him,  how  many  would  react!  I  know 
I  wonid  as  I  have  already  done  so.  But  we  have  not  tuberculosis  by  koj 
means.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  to  be  very  careful  indeed,  how  we 
Interpret  these  reactions;  that  we  cannot  interpret  them  akme.  We  cannot 
interpret  the  subjective  or  objective  symptoms  alone,  but  we  must  take  the 
whole  picture,  and  by  examination  and  re -examination,  refine  our  evidence 
until  we  become  satisfied  what  is  the  trouble.  We  do  not  make  examinations. 
We  make  inspections.  We  say:  "  Let  me  see  your  tongue.  Have  your  bowels 
moved?  E"ifty  cents.  Get  out"l  and  that  is  why  the  patients  are  going  to 
Christian  ScieuM  to-day. 

Over  in  a  eanitarium  in  Germany  ia  the  sign  that  every  man  has  a  little 
tuberculosis,  and  every  man  has  a  little  of  it;  and  we  must  be  veiy  careful 
how  we  term  a  nonevident  case  of  tuberculosis,  the  evident  case.  The  only 
difilerence  is  we  are  paid  about  aa  poorly  as  the  helper  in  a  plumber's  shop, 
and  we  are  expected  to  give  value  received. 

Just  one  other  point  with  reference  to  tuberculosis,  and  that  is  this:  a 
man  or  woman  comes  to  a  tuberculosis  clinic,  and  after  a  painstaking  exami- 
naUon  and  re-examination,  that  patient  is  said  to  have  tuberculosis.  He  goes 
^Mwhere,  and  they  say  be  has  not  tuberculosis  simply  because  there  were  not 
tubercle  haciUi  found  in  the  sputum. 

We  hope  to  make  a  dianiosis.  and  every  intelligent  man  should  make  a 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  Consider  what  it  would  mean  if  we  could  get  a 
diagnosis  with  only  one  or  two  points  of  eruption,  and  we  could  get  from  the 
laboratory  proof  to  the  people  who  are  the  "  doubting  ThomaseB  "  who  make 
us  so  much  trouble. 

Db.  Pobtxb  —  Our  time  is  limited,  and  we  will  throw  the  paper  open  for 
brief  discussion,  if  there  are  any  who  wieh  to  discuss  it. 

If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next  paper  on  the  prograio.  The  gentleman 
whose  name  is  attached  to  that  paper  needs  no  introduction  to  this  audience. 
He  is  President  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  and  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  whose  work  in  Ohio 
is  of  national  prominence  —  it  is  a  matter  of  great  Mivilege  to  present  Dr 
Charles  0.  Probst,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK  IN  OHIO 

Bt  Chabi.es  O.  Pbobst,  M.D. 
Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health 

I  presume  bhat  we  are  doing  little  or  nothing  along  health  lines 
in  Ohio  that  jou  are  not  doing  equallj  as  well  or  better  yourselves. 
Probably  the  difficulties  we  encounter  in  trying  to  extend  and 
better  our  work  you,  too,  bave  to  meet.  It  is  always  belpf  ul,  how- 
ever, to  exchange  experiences,  and  possibly  in  telling  you  some- 
thing of  our  work  and  our  hopes,  plans  and  failures,  something 
may  be  evolved  in  the  discussion  that  will  be  useful  to  all  of  us. 

Obio  is  one  of  tbe  largest  states  of  our  middlewest  country.  The 
territory  is  mostly  flat  or  rolling  with  no  moimtaing,  and  moat  of 
Uie  land  is  under  cultivation.  Our  interior  streams  are  small,  and 
much  of  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature. 

These  topographical  features  have  much  to  do  with  our  sanitary 
problems  as  vrill  be  seen  further  on. 

Our  population  is  mostly  native  bom,  though  we  have  quite  a 
niunber  of  foreignera  in  our  large  cities,  and  tiier&  is  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  blacks. 

The  State  is  divided  into  88  counties  and  1,360  townships.  We 
have  6&  cities,  i,  e.,  municipalities  of  6,000  inhabitants  or  over, 
and  103  villages,  or  eommunitiea  of  anything  less  than  5,000. 

Our  health  service  consists  of  a  State  Board  of  Health  of  sevai 
members  and  a  secretary;  and  of  local  hoards  of  health  and  health 
officers.  Our  cities  have  boards  of  health  of  five  members  and  a 
health  officer,  but  by  a  political  trick,  which  has  been  very  harmful, 
the  Health  Act  was  amended  so  that  boards  of  public  service  may 
act  as  a  board  of  health.  Boards  of  public  service  have  charge  of 
all  the  city's  affairs  except  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and 
have  little  knowledge  of  health  matters.  This  amendment  was 
made  solely  to  play  political  favorites  and  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  municipal  authorities  for  that  purpose. 

In  villages  there  may  be  either  a  hoard  of  health  of  five  mem- 
bers or  a  health  officer  in  lisii  ^^  *  board  of  health,  appointed 
by  council  but  approved  by  ^^  State  Board  of  Health.    In  the 
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townships  or  rural  districts  the  township  trustees  serve  as  a 
board  of  health  and  the;  appoint  a  health  officer. 

I  speak  of  our  organization  in  order  to  criticise  some  of  its 
objectionable  features  in  taking  up  the  sanitary  work  this  aome- 
what  complex  organization  is  doing  —  or  is  expected  to  do. 

In  the  first  place  our  rural  health  service  is  highlj  defective. 
Our  township  trustees  are  frequently  changing,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  little  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  health  matters.  I 
would  abolish  township  and  village  boards  of  health  and  replace 
them  with  a  health  officer  directly  responsible  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  A  minimum  salary  for  such  officers  should  be  fixed 
by  law. 

City  boards  of  health  should  be  independent  of  politics  or  par- 
ties. The  health  officer  should  bo  selected  on  merit,  possibly 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  should  be 
removable  for  cause  only.  All  other  employees  should  be  under 
civil  service.  Adequate  appropriations  for  city  boards  of  health  by 
a  fixed  levy  based  on  population,  or  by  some  other  general  plan, 
should  be  insured  by  State  legislation.  Money  so  provided 
should  be  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  health. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  a  State  where  politics  is  in  the  air, 
in  a  State  where  Presidents  seem  to  grow  on  trees,  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  interference  with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Never  but  once  did  an  applicant  for  a  position  try  to  make  use 
of  political  iufiuence,  and  he  was  rejected,  and  mainly  for  that 
reason. 

I  may  now  briefly  outline  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  along  the  lines  of  its  chief  activities. 

We  might  broadly  divide  these  into  the  protection  of  public 
water  supplies,  the  prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  and  the 
organization  and  support  of  local  health  agencies. 

Our  board  has  given  special  attention  to  the  protection  of 
public  water  supplies.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  geological  con- 
ditions of  our  State  are  such  that  ground  water  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  a  large  city  is  not  available.  Our  only  lake  large 
enough  for  this  purpose  is  Lake  Erie.  It  is  already  more  or 
less  locally  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  cities  upon  its  shores.  It 
is  impossible  to  fully  protect  our  river  supplies  against  pollution, 
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ar  we  have  uo  large  iminhabited  watersheds.  As  die  result  of 
these  physical  conditions  the  question  of  water  and  sewage  purifi- 
cation has  become  of  vital  importance  to  ub. 

Serenteen  years  ago,  by  a  fortunate  circumstance  and  not  from 
any  pxovision  on  iha  part  of  our  legislators  we  secured  an  act 
requiring  that  all  plans  for  waterworks  or  sewerage,  or  for  changes 
in  either,  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  fortunate  circumstauce  aUuded  to  ia  this.  In  1892  Ham- 
burg was  having  its  epidemic  of  cholera  and  a  reported  case  in 
New  York  City  created  great  public  excitement.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  we  rewrote  our  entire  Health  Act  and  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  Legislature  then  in  session.  The  bill  was 
a  long  one;  no  one  read  it;  every  one  said  "It's  to  prevent 
cholera,"  and  so  it  was  amended,  without  objections,  so  as  to 
give  our  board  the  authority  above  referred  to. 

This  power  has  been  judiciously  used,  Although  there  is  no 
direct  penalty  for  violation  of  the  act,  it  has  been  ignored  in 
comparatively  few  instances,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  no  city 
of  any  considerable  size. 

Under  its  provisions  we  have  examined  and  passed  upon  245 
plans  for  waterworks  and  303  for  sewerage.  By  coercion,  per- 
suasion, or  both,  we  have  since  the  passage  of  this  act  secured 
the  introduction  of  43  municipal  water  purification  plants  and 
of  133  sewage  purification  works. 

This  work  has  built  up  our  ffliginewing  department.  From 
one  engineer,  whom  we  were  unable  to  employ  from  lack  of  funds 
nntil  1898,  we  have  grown  to  a  department  of  four  engineers 
and  five  laesistanita  With  this  help  we  have  made  rather  com- 
plete sanitary  surreys  of  all  our  streams,  and  a  detailed  study 
of  all  our  water  and  sewage  purification  works. 

We  have  been  led  by  this  in  other  directions  than  sewage. 
Many  of  our  streams  are  polluted  by  industrial  wastes.  It  has 
been  our  policy  to  aid  manufacturers  in  finding  proper  ways  for 
disposing  of  iJieae,  To  this  end  we  have  and  are  carrying  out 
continued  experiments  in  waste  disposal. 

We  found  a  way  for  drying  by  evaporation  distillery  slops 
and  utilizing  them  for  cattle  feed,  thus  removing  a  nuisance  and 
giving  a  handsome  profit  besides.    We  did  similar  work,  but  not  so 
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successfully  as  r^ards  profits,  in  converting  acid  iron  pickling 
wastes  into  copperas  with  the  removal  of  a  nuisance  and  the  set- 
tling of  pending  lawsuits.  For  some  jears  we  have  been  studying 
the  purification  of  wastes  from  butter  factories  end  creameries, 
of  which  we  have  a  number.  We  have  recently  solved  this  prob- 
lem in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  and  hope  to  bring  about  the  re- 
moval of  many  just  grievances  on  this  account. 

For  the  past  year  we  have  been  studying  experimentally,  with 
a  special  laboratory,  garbage  disposal.  We  expect  in  another  year 
to  bring  in  a  special  report  on  this  subject.  We  are  also  making 
a  detailed  investigation  of  all  waterworks  plants,  not  only  as 
regards  the  sanitary  and  mechanical  qualities  of  the  water,  but 
are  going  into  the  coat  of  operation  and  the  keeping  of  records 
with  the  view  to  reducing  this  cost. 

All  v/Ater  and  sewage  purification  plants  are  kept  under  obeei^ 
ration  and  tested  at  intervals,  and  all  new  work  in  water  or  sewer- 
age is  inspected  at  frequent  intervals  during  construction  to  in- 
sure that  it  is  being  put  in  in  accordance  with  the  plans  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

In  the  prevention  of  communicable  diseases  we  must,  of  course, 
depend  mainly  upon  our  local  boards  of  health.  We  have  our 
diagnostic  laboratory  work  for  typhoid,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis 
and  rabies.  We  examine  many  wells  and  other  sources  of  water 
supply  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever.  We  keep  266 
stations  supplied  with  diphtheria  antitoxin  which  is  furnished 
free  to  the  indigent  and  is  paid  for  by  the  local  authorities. 

We  have  about  decided  to  ask  our  legislature,  which  meets  next 
January,  to  give  us  means  to  manufacture  antitoxin  to  bo  snpplied 
free  to  rich  and  poor  alika  We  believe  this  would  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  cases  and  our  death  rate  from  diphtheria. 

Our  board  secured  the  Act  for  a  State  Sanatorium  for  Tuber- 
culosis, which  was  formally  opened  last  month,  and  a  supple- 
mentary act  requiring  oounties,  or  groups  of  frcan  two  to  five 
counties,  to  establish  hospitals  for  advanced  cases  of  that  disease. 

We  have  ten  smallpox  inspectors,  used  mostly  in  diagnostic 
work.  We  have  framed  a  bill  to  enable  lis  to  appoint  twelve  dis- 
trict medical  inspectors  to  be  used  mainly  in  the  prevention  of 
communicable  diseases. 
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One  feature  of  this  bill  I  will  apeak  of  briefly.  Under  its  pro- 
visions an  ioBpeotoT  may  go  into  any  commimity  where  a  dan- 
geroiu  communicable  disease  has  appeared,  and  if  the  local  author- 
ities refuse  or  fail  to  promptly  enforce  proper  restrictive  measuree 
he  may  assume  charge,  appoint  deputies  and  create  any  necessary 
expense.  This  must  be  paid  by  the  local  authorities  and  the  At- 
tomey-Qeneral  may  sue  and  collect  the  amount  from  the  com- 
munity that  failed  to  act 

The  educational  work  in  r^ard  to  the  prevention  of  conununi' 
cable  diseases  by  the  usual  means  of  circulars,  bulletins,  lectures, 
etc.,  has  not  been  neglected. 

Only  one  other  feature  of  our  work  will  be  mentioned  for  fear 
of  becoming  tedious.  In  1886  there  were  not  more  than  25  or 
SO  local  boards  of  health  in  the  State. 

It  was  simply  permissive  with  councils  of  cities  and  villages 
to  establish  such  boards.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  rural 
districts.  Through  legislation  secured  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  we  now  have  2,124  boards  of  health  or  health  officers  act- 
ing in  lieu  of  a  board  of  health. 

Politics,  and  lack  of  public  interest  in,  or  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of,  the  work  of  local  health  officers  has  been  and  still 
is  our  greatest  handicap  to  effective  health  work.  Except  in  our 
large  cities  the  salaries  paid  to  health  officers  are  still  ridicu- 
lously inadequate. 

It  is  a  discouraging  fact  that  those  charged  with  the  two  most 
important  functions  of  the  State  —  the  education  of  the  child 
and  the  protection  of  the  public  health  —  are  its  poorest  paid 
servants.  Had  it  not  been  that  health  work  has  been  largely  a 
labor  of  love,  and  that  thousands  of  medical  men  have  given  their 
beet  efforts  to  protect  the  public  against  needless  disease  without 
thought  of  compensation,  health  conditions  in  Ohio,  as  in  all  the 
otther  states,  would  be  vastly  worse  to-day  than  they  are. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  coming  change  in  these  conditions.  An 
eminent  sociological  worker  from  your  State,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  ventured  the 
prediction  that  in  ten  years  the  health  department  would  be 
generally  r^arded  as  th©  ™*'^  important  division  of  municipal 
government.     Our  advauc^  thinkers  are  beginning  to  realize 
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the  close  relation  oi  insanitar;  conditioiu  and  the  resulting  ill 
health  and  premature  death  of  wag&^amera,  to  poverty,  vioe  and 
crime.  They  are  b^inning  to  see,  too,  what  immease  sums  pre- 
Tentable  aickuese  is  coating  the  city,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
The  eocaiomist,  and  so-called  "  sociial  engineer,"  the  man  who  is 
studying  civic  conditions  with  the  view  to  their  betterment,  are 
eoming  to  our  aid.  A  private  individual  has  juet  given  a  million 
of  dollars  to  eradicate  hookworm  diseaaei  The  day  is  surely 
ooming^  and  is  not  far  away,  when  the  people  everywhere  will 
recognize  that  their  most  precious  interests  are  in  the  hands  of 
their  health  officer,  and  will  gladly  give  him  the  credit  and  re- 
ward which  are  already  his  due. 

Let  us  then  push  on  with  courage,  constantly  striving,  as  we 
are  to-day,  to  better  prepare  ourselves  for  the  great  things  that 
still  remain  to  be  done. 

COMKISBIONER  PosTEB  —  W*  han  all  Hiteii«d  with  great  pleaaure  to  lltb 
paper.     Is  there  any  discuwioii  of  itt 

1  Judge  from  what  the  doctor  aafi,  that  the  remimeraiioii  of  the  health 
officer  in  Ohio  doei  not  msteriilly  exceed  that  paid  hia  brother  in  New  York. 
I  hope  Mon  the  competition  will  be  not  to  eee  how  little  th^  can  pay  a 
health  officer,  but  how  nearly  they  can  come  to  paying  wha-t  he  is  worth. 

The  next  paper  on  our  program  i«  by  a  gentleman  whose  facilttiea  and 
felicity  in  dealing  with  atati^ic*  we  are  somewhat  familiar  with.  In  his 
bands  the  diy  columns  of  figures  adorning  a  atatiaticsl  page  become  animated, 
brilliant,  full  of  life,  and  the  paper  by  Dr.  Hoffman  on  fitattatica  reads  like 
one  of  Dumas'  romance!.  It  give*  nw  great  pleasnre  to  introduoe  Dr. 
Frederiek  L.  Hoffman. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  TKADES  ON  DISEASE 

Bt  Frbdcbick  L.  Hoffhak 
Statiitician  of  tbe  PmdantiAl  Ufa  InmranM  Cnnpu^,  Newuk,  N.  J. 

Industrial  hygiene  hsa  for  its  object  the  physical  weU-beiBg 
of  working  people^  and  its  sphere  is  practically  all-inclnsive  of 
what  ia  coinprebend'ed  in  the  industrial  system.  It  is  only  within 
very  recent  years  that  the  vast  importance  of  this  branch  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  has  been  clearly  recognized  by  the  medical  pro- 
feesion  as  a  practical  problem,  but  the  public  interest  in  the  subject 
has  been  less  active  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  France^ 
Germany  and  other  countries.  In  part  this  backward  condition  is 
the  result  of  the  rather  exceptional  and  more  favorable  social  con- 
dition of  American  labor,  necessitating  a  lesser  degree  of  drastic 
state  interference  than  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  older 
countries  of  the  world.  Most  of  our  factories  and  workshops  are 
of  comparatively  recent  construction  and  they  have,  as  a  role, 
been  buUt  with  a  fair  r^ard  to  modem  standards  of  light,  air 
and  ventilation.  As  the  result  of  the  concentration  of  industry, 
Diany  of  the  older  factories  have  gone  out  of  use  or  have  been 
rebuilt  in  harmony  with  more  modem  requirements.  The  better 
wages,  the  shorter  hours,  and  the  higher  standard  of  living  of 
American  labor  have  also  very  largely  contributed  to  bring  about 
a  better  physical  condition  of  wage-earners  than  is  met  with  in 
European  countries. 

It  is  a  readily  observed  fact  of  general  experience  that  however 
intimate  the  connectiim  of  oocupational  activity  may  be  with  the 
resulting  injury  to  health  and  life,  the  problem  is  enormously 
complicated  by  other  causes  and  conditions  affecting  the  general 
physical  well-being  of  the  people.  Where  wages  are  comparativ^y 
high  better  food  can  be  furnished,  better  heiising  can  be  secured, 
more  rest  and  recreation  can  be  bad,  and  in  the  errent  of  illness 
better  medical  attendance  is  possible,  than  where  the  opposite 
economic  conditions  prevail.  Hence  the  injurious  effects  of  cer^ 
tain  industrial  conditions  sre  less  serious  among  a  people  econo- 
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mically  in  a  superior  position  than  among  wage-eamera  who  work 
for  lower  wages,  longer  Loots,  and  under  conditions  of  life  other- 
wise of  an  inferior  order. 

ConBiderations  like  these  explain  in  part  whj  induetria]  h;- 
^ene  should  not  have  attracted  the  same  widespread  interest  of 
the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  which  it  has  attracted 
in  European  and  other  countries,  but  there  oui  be  no  question  of 
doubt  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  conditions  of  industry  inimical 
to  wage-eameTs'  health  never  have  been,  and  are  not  now,  as 
serious  in  the  United  States  as  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 
This  favorable  position  is,  however,  only  ctmiparative,  and  the 
conditions  in  many  occupations  are  far  from  satisfactory  in  this 
country. 

""The  increasing  proportion  of  population  engaged  in  industry 
also  emphasizes  the  growing  importance  of  this  subject.  Even 
during  the  short  period  of  five  years  ending  with  1905  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  has 
increased  16  per  cent  But  the  sphere  of  iudustrial  hygiene  is  not 
limited  to  manufacturing  industries;  it  includes  every  employment 
followed  by  men,  w<»nen  and  children  from  the  earliest  years 
of  life  to  its  very  close.  It  includes  persons  of  every  degree  of 
physical  condition  from  those  in  perfect  physical  health  to  the 
physically  impaired,  defective  and  deformed.  Many  occupations 
which  can  be  followed  without  injury  to  health  and  life  by  the 
physically  sound  cannot  be  followed  without  detrimental  results 
by  the  physically  weak,  by  women  or  children,  or  by  the  aged. 

With  rare  exceptions  occupation  selection  proceeds  without  a 
proper  regard  to  physical  ability  to  perform  the  duties  required 
and  in  many  employments  there  are  persons  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  mechanical  tasks  which  they  are  required  to  perform.  In  the 
case  of  women  and  children  tliis  law  of  physical  adaptability 
receives  recognition  in  modem  laws  regulating  the  employment, 
but  even  in  this  respect  there  is  still  a  vast  amoimt  of  maladjust- 
ment It  would  not  seem  to  require  an  ^ctended  argument  to 
prove  that  small  children  are  wholly  unsuited  to  certain  kinds  of 
physical  activity  and  that  under  no  circumstances  dould'  such 
children  be  exposed  to  the  continuous  aikd  considerable  inhalation 
of  industrial  dust    It  would  also  seran  to  require  no  argument  to 
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prove  that  women  mtist  not  be  employed  at  work  which  is  b^ond 
their  physical  strength,  or  at  night,  or  imdergroundj  but  only  dur- 
ing recent  years  haa  legal  sanction  been  given  to  humanitarian 
considerations  which  forbid  the  employment  of  women  and  chil' 
dren  in  unsuitable  pursuits.  The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  the  proportion  of  women  in  industry  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  that  they  follow  a  large  nimiber  of  employmente  to  which, 
because  of  their  sex,  they  are  not  properly  adapted,  and  which, 
therefore,  require  statutory  regulation,  at  least  as  to  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  statutory  prohibition  of  ni^t  work  and  work  under- 
ground. 

The  United  States,  in  the  social  condition  of  its  women  and  chil- 
dren,  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  European  countries,  where 
of  bitter  necessity  they  are  often  employed  at  arduous  or  izn- 
bealthful  occupations  at  which  they  have  rarely,  or  never,  been 
employed  in  this  country.  Women,  with  us,  have  never  been  em- 
ployed in  mines,  at  heavy  work  in  potteries,  at  unloading  of 
vessels,  or  similar  unsuitable  ta^s.  Our  respect  for  women  re- 
volts at  the  thought  of  even  the  remote  possibility  that  they  may 
perform  heavy  manual  work  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  an  inde- 
pendent stru^le  for  existence.  Children  have  been  exploited  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  all  countries,  but  happily  indeed,  the 
modem  conscience  is  awakening  to  social  responsibility  in  this 
matter  and  a  recognition  of  the  incontrovertible  truth  that  the 
children  are,  in  fact,  the  most  valnable  asset  of  a  nation.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  both  women  and  children  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  nation  is  not  such  that  they  can  be  entirely 
relieved  from  their  respective  share  in  participating  in  the  in- 
dustrial processes  by  which  the  life  of  the  community  is  carried 
on,  and  even  the  wealthiest  of  nations  in  modem  times  cannot 
relieve  a  large  proportion  of  its  women  and  children  from  the 
necessity  of  active  work  at  tasks  suitable  to  their  sex  and  strength. 

The  conservation  of  health  and  strength  is  a  national  problem 
of  far-reaching  importance  and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
industrial  nations  which  are  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
international  commercial  supremacy.  Industrial  efficiency  is  fos- 
tered and  advanced  by  the  beat  possible  conditions  suitable  to 
health  and  life,  and  by  a  most  rigid  obedience  to  the  principles 
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of  rational  industrial  hygiene.  Every  adult  male  worker  repre- 
sents a  valuable  national  asset  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
more  or  less  serious  injury  to  the  national  economy.  A  conBid- 
erable  amount  of  capital  has  been  sank  in  the  production  oi  fac- 
tory workers  or  wage-earners  of  all  kinds,  partly  by  parental  care, 
partly  by  State  solicitude  in  the  form  of  education  and  otherwise, 
H)  that  at  the  age  of  commencing  work  a  life,  broadly  speaking, 
has  its  highest  potential  economic  value,  because  so  much  money, 
effort  and  care  has  been  sunk  in  its  production  and  nothing  as 
yet  has  been  returned.  For  the  State  to  realize  a  proper  return 
on  the  human  investment,  every  year  of  subsequent  lifetime  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  economic  importance,  and  to  industry  itself 
that  value  increases  in  exact  proporti<m  to  the  labor  experimoe 
gained.  Nothing  can  be  more  shallow  or  intrinsically  absurd  than 
the  argument  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  or  that  a  life 
lost  can  easily  be  replaced,  for  under  modem  conditions  resulting 
from  the  minnte  subdivision  of  labor,  the  average  workman  of 
mature  years  ia  decidedly  superior  to  a  new  man  who  requires, 
first,  to  be  trained  that  he  may  be  adapted  to  his  w<n'k. 

Aside  from  this  purely  economic  consideration  there  are,  of 
course,  ethical  and  humanitarian  considerations  which  demand 
that  the  most  that  the  State  can  do  shall  be  d«ie  to  secure  to 
wage  earners  not  only  equality  of  opportunity,  but  also  the 
best  possible  conditions  favorable  to  sound  health  and  long 
life.  Whatever  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  reckless  and  need- 
less waste  of  our  natural  resources  applies  with  more  than  double 
force  to  the  criminal  and  inhuman  waste  of  our  human  resources 
as  is  made  evident  in  a  high  adult  d^tli  rata  from  industrial  dis- 
eases, and  in  particular  from  a  high  mortality  from  consumption 
in  dusty  trades,  and  the  frequency  of  lead  or  other  mineral  poison- 
ing among  persons  in  certain  occupations,  or  finally,  in  the  lament- 
able and  disgraceful  frequency  of  industrial  accidents.  He  waste 
of  these  lives  imposes  a  tremendous  burden  upon  the  nation  which, 
though  unseen  and  not  calculable  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  never- 
theless a  very  material  hindrance  to  our  real  progress  toward  the 
ideal  of  a  really  happy,  prosperous  and  intelligent  nation.  The 
sorrow  which  is  brought  into  thousands  of  homes  as  the  result  of 
the  bread-winner's  premature  death  and  the  deipendienoe  of  women 
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and  children  as  the  result  of  impaired  ^ciency  and  premature 
incapacity  for  work,  is  so  great  a  burden  upon  the  nation  that  if 
it  could  be  even  approximately  calculated  it  would  stagger  the 
dullest  imagination  and  call  for  an  aroused  conscience  of  man- 
kind to  demand  a  change. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  without  economic  and  ethical  justification 
that  all  modem  civilized  nations  hare  deliberately  undertaken 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  industrial  activity 
is  carried  on  and  the  gradual  but  certain  removal  of  conditions 
decidedly  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  working  people.  Since  the 
effects  of  most  of  these  conditions  are  generally  slow  in  their 
operation  and  most  inaidious  in  the  manner  in  which  health  and 
strength  are  gradually  undermined,  the  human  machine  in  its 
imperfect  working  is  neglected,  while  the  mechanical  machine 
receives  abundant  c&re  and  is  further  perfected  in  minute  detail 
with  r^narkable  ingenuity.  But  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  human 
machine  is  much  more  pronounced  and  serious  than  in  the  case 
of  the  mechanical  machine,  since  the  former  is  a  vastly  more  com- 
plicated and  delicate  organism  than  the  latter.  In  the  former  the 
parts  or  the  o^^ans  which  are  worn  out  or  injured  cannot  be  taken 
out  or  replaced  by  new  organs  or  parts,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
mechanical  machine,  but  they  are  lost  forever  and  human  life  is 
correspondingly  shortened  and  terminated  at  an  age  often  many 
years  before  its  natural  or  normal  end. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  mortality  has  diminished 
and  that  there  has  been  a.  decrease  in  morbidity,  but  both  mortally 
and  morbidity,  among  certain  classes  of  wage-earners,  are  still  de- 
<ndedly  above  the  average,  and  of  no  disease  is  this  more  true  than 
of  consumption.  Every  trade  in  whicii  there  is  exposure  to  the 
continuous  and  considerable  inhalation  of  dust  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  government  concern,  so  that  ihe  factors  and  conditions 
inimical  to  health  and  life  may  he  reduced  to  a  minimum.  At 
present  this  is  not  the  case  in  hardly  a  single  one  of  the  numerous 
employments  in  which  tihe  death  rate  from  tubercular  or  respiratoiy 
diseases  is  above  the  average,  and  only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  calling  public  attention  to  the  facts.  Small  hope  can  1»  held 
out  for  success  in  the  humane  efEort  to  diminish  the  ravages  of 
tabercnlar  diseases  UQfil  the  evil  is  attacked  in  its  origin,  and  pre- 
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Tentitive  measiires  are  generally  adopted  to  effectively  protect  the 
liealtli  of  women  and  children  in  industrial  pursuits.  Only  a 
few  illuBbrations  are  necessary  to  emphasize  the  impressive  and  far- 
reaching  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Among  men  employed  in  occupations  with  exposure  to  metallic 
dust,  at  ages  16-24  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  oonsumption  is 
46.6  per  cent.,  at  ages  S5-34  it  is  57.2  per  cent.,  at  ag«a  35-44 
it  is  42.4  per  cent,  and  at  ages  45-64  it  is  23.4  per  cent  Some- 
wiiat  similar,  though  not  quite  so  serious,  are  the  facts  regarding 
men  employed  in  occupations  with  exposure  to  mineral  dust,  whic^ 
at  ages  16—24  causes  a  mortality  from  consumption  of  31.7  per 
cent.,  at  ages  25-34  of  47.6  per  cent,  at  35-44  of  36.8  per  cent, 
and  at  ages  45-64  of  27.9  pee  cent.  The  facts  for  certain  specific 
occupations  are  still  mora  serious  and  alarming.  Considering  only 
grinders,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption  at  ages  26-34 
is  70.8  per  cent,  against  81.3  per  cent  for  men  in  all  occupations. 
That  percentage  itself  is  decidedly  too  high,  the  excess  resulting 
naturally  from  the  large  proportion  of  persons  employed  in  occu- 
pations with  a  mortality  from  consumption  above  the  average. 
Thus  among  fanners  and  planters,  according  to  Hie  oenaiis  mortality 
statistics  for  1908,  the  percent!^  of  deaths  from  oonsumption  at 
ages  25-34  years  was  only  25.6  per  cent  against  35.9  per  cent,  for 
draymen  and  hackmen,  41.2  per  cent  for  tailors,  42.9  per  cent  for 
plumbers,  and  49.2  per  ceai.  for  onnpositors,  printers  and  press- 
men. 

Facts  like  these,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  which  are  in- 
controvertible since  they  are  sustained  by  every  qualified  investiga- 
tion into  the  vital  statistics  of  different  trades,  emphasize  the  duty 
of  government  and  private  enterprises  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
reduce  tihe  disease  liability  to  the  minimum.'  In  particular,  bow- 
ever,  do  these  facta  emphasize  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession 
to  specialize  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine  and  to  follow 
European  examples  by  perfecting  the  study  of  disease  predisposi- 
tion in  recognized  unhealthful  trades.  While  mu<di  can  be  done 
by  preventive  medicine  there  must  always  remain  a  large  field 
for  the  specialist  in  occupational  diseases  who  shall  select  for  his 
field  recognized  unhealthful  trades  or  recognized  ill-heal^  pro- 
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ducing  factors  Beriously  affecting  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
organism  to  the  decided  detriment  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

As  jet  this  field  is  practically  neglected  in  the  United  States. 
No  qualified  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  occupational  diaeaaes 
has  been  written  by  an  American  authority,  and  the  fragmentary 
contributions  only  emphasize  the  deplorable  neglect  of  one  of  the 
moat  promising  fields  in  modem  medicine.  The  really  valuable 
literature  on  occupational  diseases  is  lalmost  ^itirely  foreign,  and 
foremost  among  the  works  in  English  whidi  are  deserving  of  pains- 
taking study  are  the  contributions  by  the  late  Dr.  Arlidge  and  the 
more  recent  works  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver.  While  these  two  writers 
have  taken  the  whole  domain  of  industrial  medicine  for  their  re- 
spective fields,  there  is  a  numerous  body  of  faithful  workers  who 
have  specialized  in  particular  fields.  I  may  mention  among  others 
the  researches  with  regard  to  arsenic,  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Morris;  the 
effect  of  employment  in  ganister  crushing,  by  Hamilton  P.  Smith; 
the  effect  of  steel  grinding  by  Sinclair  White;  the  dangers  in  the 
use  of  mercury  and  its  salts,  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Legge ;  the  effects  of 
employment  in  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  copper  and  brass, 
by  Dr.  B.  M.  Simon ;  the  disease  liability  in  the  manufacture  of 
high  explosives,  by  Dr.  R.  P.  White;  the  dangers  of  employment 
in  chemical  trades,  by  A.  P.  Laurie,  M.  A. ;  ttie  dangers  of  work- 
ing in  jute,  by  Harry  J.  Wilson;  the  employment  in  laundries,  by 
Lxicj  A.  E.  Deane ;  the  danger  of  flax  and  linen  manufacture,  by 
Dr.  Purdon ;  the  hygiene  of  cotton  nitanuf acture,  by  James  Wheat- 
ley  ;  and  many  similar  researches,  most  of  which  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  single  volume  under  the  title  "  Dangerous  Trades," 
by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  who  himself  has  contributed  many  valuable 
special  articles,  in  particular  on  the  disease  liability  in  mabc^ 
manufacture,  >and  the  dangers  of  working  in  lead  and  its  various 
oompounidfl. 

Even  more  numerous  and  valuable  are  the  contributions  by 
German  authorities  on  occupational  mortality,  largely  resulting 
from  the  duty  imposed  upon  German  industry  by  the  government 
insuranoe  system.  The  most  authoritative  treatise  on  the  subject 
is  a  handbook  on  the  diseases  of  workingmen,  edited  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Weyl,  who  himself  has  made  many  and  highly  special- 
ized inquiries  into  particular  trade  diseases.     In  this  work  the 
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diseasea  of  miners  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Lind^maim,  the  diaesBos 
of  workingmen  in  lead,  mlver,  sine  and  quicksilv^,  by  Dr. 
Laureck;  the  diseases  of  workers  in  iron  by  Dr.  Roepke;  the  dia- 
eaaefl  of  metal  workers,  By  Dr.  Zad^;  the  diseases  of  chemical 
workers,  by  Dr.  Weyl;  the  diseases  of  mbbOT  workers,  by  the 
same  author;  the  diseases  of  gas  workers,  by  Dr.  Schaette;  the 
diseases  of  silverworkers  by  Dr.  Silberstein ;  the  diseases  of  pot- 
ters, by  Dr.  Kolitscher;  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  be 
included  in  this  summaiy. 

These  are  but  a  few  fragmentary  references  to  the  vast  litera- 
ture of  occupational  diseases,  which  includes  but  a  very  few 
American  writers  of  recognized  authority.  The  most  valuable 
American  contribution,  partly  antiquated  but  still  of  consider- 
able value,  having  been  printed  in  1895,  in  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Practice  of  Medicine,  is  the  contribution  by  Dr.  James 
Hendrie  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia,  who  emphasizes  in  particular 
the  importance  of  industrial  poisonings,  but  he  includes  observa- 
tions on  the  effects  of  dust,  tobacco,  compressed  air,  bad  sanita- 
tion and  ventilation,  etc.  Of  course  there  are  others,  but  their 
writings  are  chiefly  compilations  of  foreign  data  and  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  original  research. 

I  mention  these  few  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  to  emphasize  the  vast,  though  as  yet  hardly  recognized,  pos- 
sibilities of  qualified  research  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine 
in  the  United  States.  In  exact  proportion  as  the  evil  becomes 
recognized  will  remedial  measures  be  demanded  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  evil  and  its  relation  to  the  community  at  large  must 
necessarily  come  through  the  medical  profession,  qualified  to 
establish  the  facts  with  at  least  approximate  accuracy  for  the 
practical  needs  of  the  present  time. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  deliberate  and  rational 
policy  of  industrial  hygiene  is  the  appointment  of  qualified  medi- 
cal factory  inspectors  in  conformity  to  the  English  and  con- 
tinental practice  of  the  present  day.  Only  by  qualified  medical 
supervision  of  factories  can  the  conditions  productive  of  diseases 
be  brought  to  light  and  can  remedial  measures  be  proposed,  which 
in  the  end  will  do  away  with  conditions  decidedly  and  unques- 
tionably detrimental  to  the  health  and  life  of  wage-earners  at  the 
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present  time.  Only  through  sucli  supervision  can  the  experience 
be  gained,  which  in  its  nature  must  extend  over  many  years  to 
trace  with  unerring  accuracy  the  true  incidence  of  disease-causing 
conditions,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  slow  in  their  effects 
on  the  human  organism  and  which  ordinarily  escape  attention. 
The  facts  of  most  importance  are,  therefore,  rarely  made  a  mat- 
ter of  ofScial  record.  Only  hy  such  medical  superrision  will 
death  certification  he  gradually  improved  so  that  the  actual  occu- 
patioD  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  the  true  cause  of  death,  shall 
be  reoorded,  and  if  the  facts  warrant  it,  be  brou^t  to  public  atten- 
tion. Under  the  present  method  of  death  certification  there  is 
no  question  of  doubt  that  some  of  the  most  important  facts  beai^ 
ing  upon  problems  of  industrial  hygiene  are  not  made  a  matter 
of  official  record,  since  in  the  classification  of  deaths  preference 
is  of  necessity  ^ven  to  the  immediate  rather  than  to  the  remote 
cause  of  death.  This,  for  illustration,  explains  why  we  have  so 
few  recorded  deaths  from  fibroid  phthisis,  which  is  a  true  occupa- 
tional disease,  or  from  lead  poisoning,  which  is  often  the  remote 
oause  of  deaths  recorded  as  due  to  kidney,  liver  and  either  diseases. 
Hedical  supervision  of  factories  would  be  productive  of  sub- 
stantial good  iu  other  and  even  more  important  directions  in  that 
qualified  medical  advice  would  su^;est  remedial  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  ventilation,  the  securing  of  better  light  and  air 
conditions,  the  effective  removal  of  industrial  dust,  and  the  mitigar- 
tion  of  evils  arising  out  of  the  presence  of  noxious  fumes,  vaporai, 
etc  All  these  matters  are  extremely  comply  in  their  intei^rela- 
tion  and  they  involve  perplexing  problems  to  the  emfJoyer  as  well 
aa  to  the  State.  Manifestly  State  interference  with  industry  must 
proceed  upon  extremely  cautious  lines  so  that  the  industrial 
activity  itself  is  not  seriously  hindered,  since  ite  abrogation  would 
be  an  even  greater  calamity  than  premature  disease  and  death  to 
some  of  the  workers  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in 
the  light  of  a  vaet  experience  the  truth  oannot  be  denied  that  very 
considerable  improvemients  are  possible  without  much  cost  or 
hindrance  to  industry  itself.  In  fact,  most  of  the  evidence  which 
is  available  proves  conclusively  tiiat  the  benefits  resulting  to 
various  industries  from  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  em- 
ployees by  the  introductioa  of  methoda  or  otmditions  under  whidi 
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Bnch  industries  are  carried  on,  have  far  more  than  repaid  the 
original  expense  of  installation  bj  the  larger  unit  product  of  the 
persons  employed  While  this  conclusion  cannot  always  be  snb- 
Btantiated  it  is  nevertheless  a  valid  inference  that  workmen  in  the 
heet  of  health  must  be  better  producers  than  those  in  inferior 
health,  of  weak  constitution,  and  diminished  physical  strength. 
This  is  so  self-evident  a  conclusion  that  it  requires  not  to  be  sus- 
tained by  statements  or  other  proof. 

It  would  carry  me  entirely  too  far  to  discuss  all  the  elements 
of  the  problem,  but  I  at  least  may  enumerate  the  most  important. 
Among  the  detrimental  conditions  of  industry  which  require 
medical  supervision  and  medical  inquiry  are  the  efEecta  of 
exceesive  labor,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  women  and  children,  and  of 
young  persons  apprenticed  to  employments  possibly  beyond  their 
l^iysical  strength.  The  principle  has  be^  established  for  at 
least  some  employments  that  a  medical  examination  most  deter- 
mine the  fitness  for  the  occupation  to  be  followed,  and  this  prin- 
ciple in  time  may  be  extended  to  all  employments,  including  re- 
examination from  time  to  time  to  determine  whether  the  employ- 
ment has  been  followed  by  injurious  consequences  suEGuiently 
serious  to  demand  a  radical  change. 

The  time  may  come,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  come,  when  work- 
ingmen  will  volnntarily  submit  to  such  reexamination  on  the 
part  of  such  qualified  experts  in  industrial  medicine,  so  that  a 
word  of  caution  at  tlie  proper  time  may  he  the  means  of  saving 
valuable  years  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Such  an  examination  or  re-examination 
would  suggest  the  importance  of  a  change  of  occupation  in  many 
oases  wlhere  men  now  follow  one  particularly  unhealthful  trade 
for  moat  of  the  years  of  their  active  lifetime.  It  may  come  about 
that  men  will  realize  that  the  more  dangerous  employments  should 
not  be  followed  by  any  one  for  a  lifetime,  or  at  least  not  auccess- 
ivrfy  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Employments  whidi 
are  serious  in  their  consequence  only  when  continuously  followed 
for  a  long  time  may  be  found  to  be  comparatively  harmless  when 
followed  for  only  comparatively  short  periods.  It  should  be  found 
practicable  in  such  employments  to  shift  the  employees  from  the 
most  dangerous  to  the  least  dangerous,  and  vice  vefM,  to  reduce  tbe 
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evil  effects  of  exposure  to  industrial  dust  or  to  industrial  poisons  to 
the  minimum.  If  an  efEective  method  of  medical  supervision  of 
factory  conditions  and  the  healtli  of  factory  workers  produced  no 
results  other  than  these,  the  system  would  fully  justify  itaelf. 

Other  detrimental  conditions  to  health  in  industry  include 
physical  and  mental  overstrain,  excessively  repeated  muscular 
action,  and  bodily  fatigue,  which  is  made  manifest  in  the  higher 
degree  of  accident  frequency  in  the  afternoon  than  during  the 
morning  hours  of  work.  Overstrain,  or  overlifting  of  heavy  bur- 
dens, is  not  done  away  with  even  where  machinery  is  estensively 
used  and  cases  of  hernia  are  still  distressingly  frequent,  but  the 
extent  of  internal  injury  is  not  a  matter  of  official  record.  Among 
boiler  makers  and  riveters,  as  the  result  of  the  general  use  of 
automatic  riveting  machines,  we  meet  with  serious  consequences 
resulting  from  the  effects  of  concussion  of  the  air,  but  the  actual 
extent  to  which  workmen  of  this  class  are  affected  is  not  at 
present  a  matter  of  record.  The  modem  development  of  tunnel 
and  unden^round  construction  has  largely  increased  the  number 
of  workman  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  compressed  air,  corre- 
sponding in  part  to  the  well-known  risks  attending  the  occupation 
of  divers,  who  as  much  as  any  class  of  men  are  exposed  to  condi- 
tions detrimental  to  health.  These  are  but  brief  illustrations  of 
the  dangers  which  surround  the  modem  workman  and  which  have 
resulted  in  qiiit«  different  disease  and  accident  risks  in  industry 
from  the  corresponding  risks  and  conditions  of  an  earlier  date. 
Over  most  of  these  conditions  the  workman  himself  has  but  a 
very  slight  degree  of  actual  control,  and  while  a  decided  improve- 
ment is  possible  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  master  and 
workman,  the  fact  remains  that  the  consequences  to  health  and 
life  fall  apon  the  employee  alone. 

Every  occupation,  however,  furnishes  a  field  of  profitable  medi- 
cal inquiry,  for  the  ramifications  of  modem  industry  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  indnstrial  operations  react  upcm  the  health  and  life- 
time of  the  workman  are  practically  endless.  Of  no  employ- 
ments is  this  probably  more  true  than  of  the  large  group  of  workers 
exposed  to  gases,  vapors,  hi^  temperatures,  etc.  While  much 
has  been  written  regarding  the  liability  of  underground  miners 
to  accidents  from  explosicsi,  very  little  indeed  is  known  with  ac- 
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cui*a<^  regarding  die  health-injurioiu  conseqncncee  of  trnderground 
vork,  including  the  serious  effects  of  coal  dust  inhalation  and  of 
gases  and  noxioos  vapors  of  all  kinds  met  vith  in  the  different 
branches  of  coal  and  meta]  mining.  FracticaUy  nothing  is  known 
with  accuracy  regarding  the  health-injarioiis  conseqnraices  of  em- 
plojm^it  in  the  numerous  chraiical  trades,  uid  our  present  infor- 
mation is  limited  almost  entirely  to  Dnglish,  Gierman  and  other 
continental  sources.  The  subject,  however,  is  certain  to  attract 
more  attention  in  the  future,  with  the  increasing  development  of 
the  mining,  smelting  and  chemical  industries  in  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  metallic  poisons,  dusts  and  fumes  is  another  large 
subject  of  inquiry,  where  more  prc^^ess  has  been  made,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  frequency  of  lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  white  lead 
works,  smelters,  etc  Wliile  the  disastrous  effects  of  smelter  fumes 
on  the  surrounding  vegetation  are  well  known  and  have  led  to  much 
costly  litiga'tion  and  drastic  State  interference  with  industry,  the 
corresponding  effects  on  the  human  organism  of  fumes  and  vapors 
generated  during  the  different  kinds  of  smelting  processes  are 
but  at  best  imperfectly  understood.  The  actual  degree  of  fre- 
quency of  lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  cut-^ass, 
etc,  is  not  a  matter  of  official  record,  but  it  is  in  every  way  de- 
Birable  that  tihe  United  States  should  follow  the  example  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continental  nations,  and  to  require  notification  of  all 
cases  of  industrial  poisoning,  at  least  of  those  occurring  in  large 
establishments.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  trace  the  frequency  of 
lead  poisoning  in  the  case  of  painters,  who,  as  a  rule,  follow  in- 
dividual pursuits,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  doubt  that  the 
insidious  effects  of  such  poisoning  are  much  more  common  among 
painters,  typefounders,  and  others  exposed  to  its  dangers,  than  is 
generally  assumed.  Among  similar  occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  poisoning  mention  may  be  made  of  brass  founders,  who 
suffer  from  a  distinct  occupational  disease  known  as  "  brasa 
founders'  ague,"  but  the  frequency  of  this  malady  in  this  country 
is  unknown. 

In  all  of  these  occupations  there  is  the  imperative  necessity  of 
personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  of  well  ven- 
tilated workshops,  with  adequate  facilities  for  the  escape  of  fumes 
and  the  effective  removal,  of  industrial  dust.  As  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  in  aU  nich  emfploymaita  hot  and  cold  water 
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sbould  be  prorided  for  the  men  to  wash  in,  and  the  workshops 
themselves  should  be  thoroughlj  cleaned  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
workmoi  should  be  provided  with  milk  as  a  prophylactic  as  well 
as  curative  agent  against  tihe  various  kinds  of  induatrid  poisoning 
to  which  they  are  continually  exposed.  The  use  of  respirators  may 
no  doubt  very  often  be  inconvenient,  but  it  should  nevertheless  be 
insisted  upon  as  perhaps  the  most  effective  safeguard  against  the 
inhalation  of  nozioua  vapors,  fumes,  gaaes,  and  injurious  dust. 

The  very  complexity  of  the  subject  precludes  its  adequate  con- 
sideration by  the  layman,  but  the  mere  outline  of  general  indus- 
trial oonditions  injurious  to  health  and  life  re-emphasizes  the  neces^ 
sity  of  medic^  supervision  of  factories  and  the  medical  examina- 
tion and  r&«xamination  of  workmen  employed  in  dangerous  pur- 
suits. Every  trade  from  the  indoor  or  sedentary  occupations  to 
the  outdoor  life  of  the  farmer  and  the  hunter's  guide  presents 
peculiar  oconpational  dangers  which  have  their  medical  as  well  as 
social  aspect,  demanding  the  practical  interest  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  their  fellowmen.  Any  single  occu- 
pation selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  would  perhaps  more 
clearly  bring  out  the  salient  factors  which  demand  consideration, 
but  no  occupation  presents  dangers  and  conditions  which  are  exactly 
typioaJ  of  the  whole.  Perfiaps  the  most  serious  consequence  to 
health  in  industry  is  indostrial  dust,  and  if  anywhere  State  inter- 
ference is  warranted  it  is  in  the  intelligent  regulation  of  industrial 
processes  giving  rise  to  dust  inimical  to  heal^. 

Every  trade,  however,  requires  separate  and  distinct  considera- 
tion, and  accordingly  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  foreign 
governments  for  industrial  disease  prevention  vary,  since  they 
arise  out  of  the  conditions  themselves  under  which  industry  is 
carried  on.  The  elaborate  rules  adopted  by  German  industrial  aoci- 
dent  associations  for  the  prevention  of  injuries,  and  the  correspond- 
ing rul«  adopted  by  sickness  associations  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial  diseases,  are  deserving  of  careful  study  as  perhaps  the 
most  effective  measures  designed  to  protect  the  health  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  industry.  .  The  corresponding  Home  Office 
regulations  of  the  British  Qovemment  include  numerous  injurious 
occupations  such  as  biohponiate  works,  brass  mixing  and  casting, 
dbemioal  works,  earthenware  ^^^  china  manufacture,  enameling  of 
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iron  platee,  electrical  acctunuUtor  works,  exploeive  works  in  whidi 
dinitrcKbenzol  is  used,  flax  Bpioning  and  weaving,  red,  white  and 
jellow  lead  works,  lead  smelting  works,  lucifer  matcti  factories, 
paint  and  color  works,  extraction  of  arsenic,  skin  and  hide  sorting, 
tinning  and  enameling  of  iron  ware,  Tulcanizing  of  India  rubber, 
wool  sorting  and  c(»nbing,  etc.  The  German  regulations  include 
sugar  refineries,  cigar  factories,  brash-making  works  and  horse-hair 
spinning,  letter  press  writing,  basic  slag  works,  wire-drawing 
mills,  etc 

All  of  these  regulations  are  based  upon  painstaking  inquiry  into 
the  actual  conditions  under  wbidh  industry  is  carried  on  and  th^ 
have  been  carefully  designed  to  cause  the  least  possible  interference 
with  necessary  industrial  processes  and  at  miaimom  expense. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  humane  poJicy  of  labor  protection  but  thsy 
also  have  minimized  employers'  liabilty  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  industrial  diseases.  While  under  ihe  English 
law  of  1906  the  term  "  industrial  disease  "  has  as  yet  a  very  limited 
significance,  it  is  certain  to  be  enlarged  in  the  course  of  time  under 
the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bring  diseases 
cleariy  the  result  of  industrial  activity  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  policy  of  labor  pro- 
tection will  not  stop  at  its  present  stage,  but  will  continue  nntil 
every  detail  has  been  perfected  and  every  industry  brou^t  within 
the  scope  of  effective  factory  supervision  and  control.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  models 
of  their  kind,  to  which  we  have  nothing  to  correspond  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  medical  inspection  reports 
on  industrial  conditions  and  the  elaborate  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  under  medical  supervision  into  industrial  processes  in- 
jurious to  health  are  of  such  a  self-evident,  practical  value  that 
corresponding  methods  of  inquiry,  in  course  of  time,  are  bound  to 
be  adopted  over  here.  Our  system  of  factory  inspection  has  no 
doubt  been  productive  of  much  good,  but  only  a  small  beginnii^ 
has  been  made  in  securing  the  best  possible  results.  Not  until  fac- 
tory inspection  is  made  partly  a  medical  function,  and  not  nntil  fac- 
tory workers  engaged  in  decidedly  health-injurious  employments  are 
subject  to  medical  supervision,  will  there  be  a  decided  improre- 
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ment  in  the  health  of  our  workingmen,  which  is  aa  much  &  State 
duty  as  the  protection  of  women  and  children  in  industrial  pursuits. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  task  to  establish  positively  and  clearly 
the  direct  causea  of  ill-health  in  industry,  aod  of  premature  in- 
validity or  incapacity  to  work,  but  the  evidence  is  entirely  sufficicait 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  to  a  large  extent  the  health  of  our 
wage-earners  is  undermined  by  working  conditions  which  are  sub-' 
ject  to  a  material  improvement,  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  most  important  causes  of  invalidity,  or  incapacity  to  work, 
or  in  other  words,  of  physical  impairment,  are  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  large  group  of  respiratory  diseases  which,  among 
others,  shorten  the  lives  of  potters,  glassworkera,  stonecutters,  etc. 
We  know  tJiat  next  to  these  a  most  important  factor  is  muscular 
rheumatism,  followed  by  diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  circulatory 
system.  We  know  that  in  many  industrial  processes  eye^rain  is 
a  serious  factor,  impairing  not  only  the  visual  function  but  caus- 
ing nervous,  digestive  and  other  serious  bodily  disturbances  as  the 
result  of' occupational  activities.  Many  employments  are  also  the 
direct  cause  of  digestive  disturbances,  chiefly,  of  course,  where 
metallic  poisons  in  the  form  of  dust,  fumes,  vapors,  etc.,  are  in- 
ihaled  into  tie  system  or  introduced  into  it  otherwise  by  personal 
uncleanliuess  or  indifference,  but  all  such  afBictions  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  industrial  activity,  which  can  be  safeguarded 
against  only  by  stringent  rules  and  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
workman  and  master  in  the  use  of  all  reasonable  safety  precautions. 

The  ultimate  social  and  economic  value  of  deliberate  and  rational 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  diseases  and  the  result- 
ing impairment  in  industrial  efficiency  and  wage-earning  capacity, 
would  be  enormous.  Briefly,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  difference 
in  the  mortality  rate  of  workmen  employed  under  comparatively 
healthful  conditions  and  of  men  exposed  to  unhealthful  conditions, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  average 
adult  death  rate  st  the  present  tima  For  illustration,  at  ages 
25-34  the  death  rate  of  fanners  and  agricultural  laborers,  accord- 
ing to  English  statistics  (for  there  are  no  corresponding  data  for 
the  United  States)  is  3.96  per  1,000,  for  printers  the  oorrespond- 
rug  rate  is  6.46,  aQid  (or  cotton  workers  it  is  5.48 ;  at  ages  55-64 
the  deatJi  rate  for  fsriDeTS  and  agricultural  laborers  is  20.25,  for 
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printers  30.76,  and  for  eotton  workers  41.1fi.  These  illustrations 
can  be  multiplied  in  the  caw  of  a  large  number  of  moro  or  less 
unhealthful  trades,  but  thej  sustain  tlie  conclusion  that  the  field 
for  industrial  hygiene  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  promising,  in  far- 
reaching  consequences,  of  all  the  various  endeavors  at  social  amelio- 
ration of  the  present  time. 

What  is  true  of  mortality  is  even  more  true  of  sickness,  but 
unfortunately  our  data  are  less  satisfactory  and  the  true  facts  can 
only  be  determined  by  a  qualified  and  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
whole  subject  of  industrial  diseases.  According  to  German  statis- 
tics, at  ages  20-2d  out  of  every  100  male  wage-earners  29  were 
incapacitated  on  account  of  sickness  during  the  course  of  a  single 
year  j  at  ages  30-39  the  rate  was  85  per  cent.,  increasing  to  40 
per  cent  at  ages  40-49,  and  to  48  per  cent  at  ages  50-59.  For 
wage-earning  women  the  sickness  rates  were  31  per  cent,  at  ages 
20-20,  36  per  cent,  at  ages  30-S9,  33  per  cent,  at  ages  40-49,  and 
40  per  cent,  at  ages  50-59.  Naturally,  on  account  of  the  larger 
number  at  work  the  data  for  male  wage-eamera  are  more 
conclusive. 

For  Austria,  corresponding  data  show  that  the  percentage  of 
sickness  was  42.8  at  ages  15-20,  48.6  at  21-30,  47.4  at  31-40, 
52.6  at  41-50,  and  5S.8  at  51-^0.  The  range  of  sickness,  how- 
ever, for  the  different  occupations  varied  from  the  comparative 
sickness  figure  of  46  in  the  case  of  clerks,  and  56  in  the  case  of 
tailors,  to  170  in  the  case  of  men  employed  in  chemical  works,  and 
183  in  iiie  case  of  men  employed  in  smelting  and  reduction  works. 
Among  women  the  most  unhealthful  occupations  were  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  clay  and  pottery  works,  and  to- 
bacco works. 

The  duty  of  government  in  the  vast  field  of  industrial  hygiene 
is,  therefore,  no  longer  an  academic  question  but  a  problem  in 
practical  politics  of  the  greatest  possible  importance.  Wage- 
earners  are  rightfully  entitled  to  the  best  possible  conditions  under 
which  productive  industry  can  be  carried  on,  and  this  comprehends 
the  voluntary  or  compulsory  introduction  of  all  reasonable  methods 
and  means  by  which  the  conditions  inimical  to  life  and  health  in 
industry  can  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Factory  legislation, 
to  be  thoroughly  effective,  must,  however,  be  based  upon  a  thor- 
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ough  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  under  wliich  industry  is 
carried  on,  while  every  protective  measure  must  be  framed  to 
enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of  employees  to  make  the  same 
thoroughly  effective.  To  be  productive  of  the  best  results  all  fac- 
tory legislation  which  has  for  its  object  the  conservation  of  health 
and  life  in  industry  must  be  based  upon  sound  medical  considera- 
tions to  bring  the  particular  provisions  of  the  law  into  harmony 
with  the  most  advanced  and  thoroughly  qualified  medical  judg- 
ment of  the  day.  Other  governments  throu^ont  the  world  have 
utilized  expert  medical  opinion  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  future  labor  legislation  bearing 
upon  questions  of  health  and  life  in  this  country  should  also  be 
based  upon  thoroughly  qualified  medical  opinion. 

Medicine  as  a  healing  art  is  no  longer  the  sole  function  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  the  vast  domain  of  preventive  medicine 
offers  immense  opportunities  for  useful  and  remimerative  work 
to  medical  men  of  ability  who  may  specialize  in  this  field  of  use- 
ful research  and  beneficent  employment.  In  this  direction  there 
lies  the  most  promising  future  for  the  medical  specialist  trained 
in  the  science  and  art  of  industrial  hygiene.  Whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  raising  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  race  is 
not  only  a  humane  duty  but  tbe  most  practical  aid  toward  the 
ideal  of  attaining  tbe  highest  degree  of  individual  and  social 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  millions  of  toiling  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  best  and  the  most  that  constitutes  the  mass  of 
mankind. 

CoMuisBionEB  PoBTEB  —  ThiH  Very  earnert  and  impressive  papar  by  Mr. 
EofTman  may  well  serve  to  Btimulate  our  interest  in  this  importtuit  subject, 
and  cause  us  to  give  it  that  consideration  which  matters  of  importance  de- 
mand. The  discussion  on' this  papar  will  be  stjtTted  hj  Dr.  Charles  C.  Duryee, 
of  Schenectady. 

Dk.  Chasles  C,  DuBTEE  —  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in  this  psper.  I 
vrish  it  might  be  that  a  copy  of  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  every  employer 
and  every  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  many  health  officers  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  happens  that  in  the  city  from  which  I  come,  that  some 
attention  has  been  paid  to  these  very  things.  They  have  not  been  forced  by 
law,  or  by  the  health  ofBcer,  but  tbey  have  been  the  eontributiona  of-  the 
managers  of  those  works,  which  are  located  there.  The  General  Electric 
Company  which  emplon  lf!,000  or  17,000  men  — thint  of  massing  such  a, 
number  of  men  in  On*  olaB*"''"'  ^o""  everything  and  is  now  doing  it,  so 
that  an  American  »r,j Jlaii  m»'J  have  fair,  hygienic  oonditions  under  which 
to  labor.  Tbey  ha^  "^It^d  *•*  '^"'*  machiuM,  and  if  you  go  to  the  works 
of  tbe  General  Eie^  *t»'^n)pMiy,  you  will  tee  the  best  application  of  tli» 
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principle  of  dmt  mctraetion  whioh  you  can  find  anTwhere.  Tbej  deal,  among 
other  tbingg,  in  porcelain,  and  the  inhalation  of  dust  from  these  object*  is 
aomething  exceedingly  great,  and  it  is  verj  hard  on  their  workmen,  and  ;ou 
should  Bee  the  machine  they  have  installed,  to  take  thia  porcelain  dust  out 
of  the  air.  Their  toilet  accommodations  are  the  very  best.  They  have  indi- 
vidual wash  basins  for  every  man  in  the  bouae.  Each  man  has  hu  own  wash 
basin,  soap  and  towel. 

There  are  a  number  o(  other  things  which  show  you  that  Uiese  managsri 
Tscocnize  that  if  tbey  are  to  keep  good  men,  they  must  make  proper  conditiona 
(or  them. 

I  said  one  year  ago  to  the  manager,  "  This  has  cost  you  a  great  deal  of 
money."    He  said,  "Yes;  but  it  is  a  good  investinent." 

I  believe  if  such  a  paper  as  this  were  put  in  the  hands  of  men  who  control 
men,  in  the  hands  of  legislators,  we  would  get  up  a  campaign  of  education  on 
that  line,  the  results  of  which  would  be  as  great  as  those  in  the  campaign  of 
tuberculosis.  I  believe.  Dr.  Porter,  thia  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  I 
have  been  priviloged  to  hear. 

I^  PoBTm  —  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Glidden,  of  Little  Falls. 

Db,  C.  H.  Gr.iDDEs  —  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  to  sll  of  ua 
to  listen  to  these  papers,  and  I  felt  when  Mr.  Hoffman  sat  down,  that  we 
were  in  the  position  ot  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
•ay  what  we  bad  not  done  than  to  say  what  we  bad  done.  However,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  a  student  in  this  city,  in  the  offloe  of  an  old  gentleman. 
Dr.  Edward  Itf.  Lowell;  and  while  I  wEia  there,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  first  State  Board  of  Health.  So  I  have  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
reforms  so  far  instituted  in  this  State.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Hoffman  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  to  reform  the  very  conditions  be  speaks  of. 

In  the  little  city  in  which  I  live,  within  the  past  two  yeara,  two  large  fac- 
tories have  been  erected,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  factories  is 
aicellent.  I  mean  comparatively  so.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there 
is  no  room  for  improvement.  But  in  place  of  the  factoriea  such  as  we  bad  at 
Little  fVlls,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  old  rubbish,  ashes,  lumber,  and  so  forth, 
they  ar«  a  very  distinct  and  decided  improvement.  Instead  of  those  we  now 
tee  lawns  and  fioner  beds  and  everything  attractive  to  the  eyes.  Inside  we 
see  pretty  fair,  only  fair,  sanitary  conditions.  Much  yet  Is  needed  in  that 
reepect.  But  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Br.  Duryee  talk  of  the  efforts  and  the 
work  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady.  I  know  whereof  I 
•peak  when  I  refer  to  the  conditions  at  Little  Falls,  as  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  bureau  of  health  at  Little  Falls.  The  new  factAriea 
are  pretty  good. 

But,  as  Commissioner  Porter  said;  It  is  purely  a  question  of  education. 
The  health  officer  is  powerless  to  get  above  public  sentiment.  When  the  people 
demand  it,  we  will  get  sanitary  reforms;  and  until  they  demand  it,  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  as  health  ofHcera  we  are  powerless  to 
enforce  sanitary  conditions  beyond  what  the  people  demand.  The  Health 
Department  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  help  us. 

CoMMTSsioimi  PoBTEB  — Dr.  Rogers,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  will  now 
diseuas  the  paper. 

Db.  Gbaham  RcxiGBS  —  Mr.  HofTman  published  an  exhauative  treatment  for 
the  Federal  Government  regarding  dust. 

I  believe  we  should  loolt  to  home  conditions  and  give  credit  at  home  where 
credit  Is  due;  and  that  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  statistics.  For  two  vears 
the  New  York  State  I^bor  Department  has  had  a  medical  Inspector  of  fae- 
tories.  r,ast  year,  the  Commissioner  ot  Labor,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature,  presented  a  report  of  the  medical  inspection  of  factories,  with 
tome  elaborate  tables  of  carbon  dio.tide  obtained  in  factories,  and  so  forth. 
Those  tables  upset  many  theories  and  plana  advanced  by  sanitary  engineer*. 
The  result  is  eontiderable  work  has  been  done  among  the  factories  in  tlw  State 
of  New  York  along  the  line  of  ventilation  which  is  probably  one  of  the  beat 
line*  to  oveTC<»D*  that. 
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Then  luiTe  been  sectioiu  of  law  to  cover  diut-creating  machinerr,  and  tha 
Department  of  Labor  requires  the  retnoval  of  dust  bj  exhaUBtlng  fani. 

In  MaaaachuiettB  there  are  fifteen  inspector!.  The  work  is  eoinplez,  and 
thoae  inipectora  have  'tsken  up  eonditiona  in  tbe  factoriea  and  publUbed 
reporti.  In  tbe  June  Bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  ie  a  report 
of  a  special  investigation  aa  to  the  calico  print  induitry  of  this  State,  tbe 
method  and  {iroceas  from  the  time  the  muslin  eoei  into  the  mill  until  it 
oomes  ont  print  gooda.  And  besides,  tbe  State  Labor  Department  has  been 
•ecurinir  for  tbe  paat  two  jreara  physical  record*  of  children  in  factories.  In 
Great  Britain  there   ia   a  medical   inspector.     In  Belgium  the;  have  a  chief 

— ji„i  1 .__   _^.i.   _  ._     .. ...,^  ^jjj  ^  laboratory.    In  Frame 

In  Germany  they  have  health 

But  we  have  different  conditions  here.  We  cannot  eo  Into  these  plaOM 
and  overhaul  things  as  we  miEbt  wish.  How  many  ol  these  eond>ti(»)B  in 
&et«ries  classified  as  "  daatbs  fr<xn  tubercukwia "  are  not  properiy  traosabla 


>  the  factory,  but  to  the  home  and  housing  oonditiooa  of  tbe  employees 
Thow  things  must  be  talnn  into  consideration.  Do  not  plac*  all  tbe  blame 
on  the  faotmy  owner.  I  believe  in  Dr.  Hoffman's  worli,  but  New  York  State  is 
doing  SoimethiDg;  New  York  State  is  tha  first  State  in  tliis  country  to  do  it, 
and  I  think  t^  work  can  compare  favorably  with  the  work  done  in  other 
eountriei.  New  York  State  Is  not  having  a  band  to  attract  attention,  nor  is 
it  malting  any  grand-stand  play,  but  it  is  going  ahead,  doing  steady  work. 
But  of  course  this  takes  time.     Tbe  Bulletin  of  the  Departm^tt  of  Labor  is 

rblisbed  quarterly.  We  have  no  authorities  here  in  this  country,  but  that 
because  no  one  ha«  been  taught.  But  eventually  we  will  arrive  at  morbidly 
statistics.  Wb  do  not  want  roortalitr  statistics,  but  morbidity  statistics.  It 
the  industry  is  the  cause  of  disease,  tJten  it  is  easy  to  get  at  tbe  disease.  Let 
ns  have  preventive  medicine,  and  that  can  only  come  through  proper  BtntisticB. 

Xt  has  been  my  plea  for  two  or  three  year*  to  teach  industrial  hygiene,  and 
have  medical  officer*  teach  it,  and  try  to  get  the  beat  results  from  it. 

CoHiasBioirra  Foarra  —  In  conclusion,  my  friends,  it  aeemi  to  me  that 
enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause  is  a  good  thing  and  I  trust  it  may  never  grow 
lees:  but  we  must  have  statiiftics  to  show  the  results  of  prevailing  conditiMi*. 
You  can  take  insanity,  pauperism,  crime,  and  avoidable  and  unavoidable  aecl- 
dents;  and  when  you  come  to  tbe  final  summing  up,  you  can  charge  It  to  tbe 
medical  profession;  and  not  one  of  us  can  stand  before  tbe  bar  and  plead 
"Not  guilty";  and  yet  that  indictment  i*  subject  to  a  reasonable  argument 
before  the  verdict  is  given. 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Hoffman  presents  an  earnest  paper  on  this  subject,  where 
■anitation  is  so  particularly  needed,  and  where  good  work  would  undoubtedly 
be  done.  Something  which  moat  of  us  have  already  considered,  and  which  toe 
departments  of  the  State,  represented  here  to-day,  have  already  taken  up;| 
and  yet  it  remains  true  tiiat  these  other  matters  can  be  ohar^  against  us 
as  this  subject  which  Hr.  Hoffman  has  brought  out.  It  Is  well  it  was  brousht 
out  at  this  Conference,  and  it  arouses  us  to  work,  and  it  revives  the  belief  that 
not  only  the  reform  Mr.  Hoffman  demands*  at  our  hand  shall  become  practical, 
but  other  matters  which  seem  Utopian  to-day  will  be  the  practice  to-morrow. 

Qeiitlenwn,  I  think  we  have  had  a  very  auspicious  opening  to  our  Ninth 
Annual  Conference.  This  evening,  we  will  have  the  president  of  Bochester 
University  with  us,  and  Dr.  Sedgwick,  our  good  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
who  will  have  an  important  and  interesting  address,  and  I  hope  yon  will  all 
be  here  at  S  o'clock  sharp  this  evening. 

Wa  will  now  adjourn  until  8  o'clock  tiila  erening. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1909 

Second  SEsaioir,  8  p.u. 
Public  Meeting 


Pretiding:  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Aujnq 

Mb.  Aujno  —  Ladies  and  Gentl«nwn,  It  is  my  plMMnt  ta«lc  to-nigbt  to  call 
tliii  meeting  to  order  and  to  preside  over  it*  deliber^tiona,  and  to  introduce 
the  ipeakers.  I  am  asked  to  do  this  as  the  repretentatiTe  of  i  bodf  of  ladiat 
and  gentlemen  in  this  city  who  are  helping  in  the  fight  for  public  health. 

We  are  more  than  glad  to  welcome  to  the  city  you  VDO  are  the  health 
ofElcers  of  the  State,  because  your  eoming  adds  not  only  to  the  fund  of  knowl- 
edge that  comes  from  deliberation  and  comparison  of  ideas,  but  it  adds  to  th* 
education  of  this  cominvnit7,  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  Its  midst 
these  meetings. 

It  Is  a  most  signiflcant  fact  thst  the  way  in  which  public  interest  U  grow- 
ing, not  only  in  uie  healing  of  disease,  but  in  the  prevention  cf  sickoeas,  and 
it  is  along  that  line  that  the  associati<m  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
president,  the  Rochester  Public  Health  Association,  is  striving  to  extend  ite 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  most  slgniflautt  ts  that  tendency  tfamnghovt  the 
profesBion.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  medical  profession.  We  strive  to  prevent 
Srea  now,  rather  than  let  them  get  started  and  put  them  out;  and  we  strive 
to  prevent  accidents  bv  putting  gates  around  the  elevators,  rather  than  healing 
thoM  who  have  been  injured  by  falls.  The  great  advance  made  in  the  care 
And  prevention  of  communicable  disease  have  taken  that  form.  The  fight 
now  IS  to  ascertain  the  form  of  yellow  fever's  origin,  so  that  we  can  prevent 
rather  than  cure  it.  For  a  health  officer  (o  occupy  himself  with  trying  to  kill 
nuaquitos.  Instead  of  preventing  theii  growth,  is  now  considered  a  mistake; 
and  yet  those  who  have  followed  tile  matter  up  found  that  the  deitruction  (rf 
the  mosquito  was  the  salvation  of  the  community.  Ten  years  ago  this  would 
have  been  considered  ridiculous.  But  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Health  Department  of  the  Bt«te,  it  is  to  you  and  not  to  voluntary  asso- 
elatious,  it  is  to  you  officials  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  health  of  the 
QMnmunities  where  you  reside,  thst  we  must  lotdc  to  for  effective  worlt.  Ton 
have  a  great  and  a  very  important  mission.  Consider  in  how  many  ways  you 
touch  the  community.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  economical  waste,  by  the  pre- 
vention of  disease;  but  the  tragedies  which  come  into  lives  and  into  hoowa 
which  by  your  zeal  and  care  you  may  prevent.  Think  of  the  saving!  The 
difficulty  is  to  know  how  many  might  have  died  if  you  had  not  done  youi' 
work  well.  But  I  thiuk  every  man  who  is  doing  his  best  in  the  community 
to  protect  the  public  health  has  a  right  to  feel  thst  tie  has  kept  comfort  in 
many  homes  where  death  would  have  precipitated  the  breaking  up  of  the 
home  and  the  introduction  of  everything  that  was  evil.  I  am  sure  ttmi,  we, 
who  are  not  in  the  official  class,  but  who  are  interested  in  the  public  bralth, 
with  you  who  are  health  officers,  are  the  picked  men  of  your  community,  and 
no  matter  how  in  other  departments  political  considerations  shall  prevail,  in 
your  department  nothing  shall  prevail  but  the  welfare  and  tiie  health  and  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

But  I  was  not  asked  to  preside  tor  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  We 
had  hoped  to  have  with  us  his  Excellency,  Governor  Hughes,  but  I  have  a 
a  letter  in  which  he  says,  "  I  regret  very  much  that  I  will  he  unable  to  attend 
the  Convention  of  Health  Offlosra  at  Roehatter.     I  am  ovarwlidmed  with 
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wark,  mad  eumot  ^o  to  BodhcsUr  at  tliat  time.    With  best  wiahea  for  tlia 
nicCMB  of  the  meeting,  I  am,  very  sincerely  youra,  Charles  E.  Hughea." 
We  have  with  lu,  however,  those  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  the  tub* 

S^ts  they  have  chosen,  and  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  is  the  gentleman 
Iding  tlw  position  of  Health  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introdnce  to  you  Dr.  Eugene  H.  ForteT,  wlw  ' 
will  speak  on  Ute  subject  of  "  PuUie  Health  Problems." 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 

By  Euoehb  H.  Pobteb,  M.D. 
Bute  Commiuioner  of  Health 

In  a  notable  discourse  recently  delivered  the  Bishop  of  Michi- 
gan most  forcibly  portrayed  some  of  our  natioiLal  vices  and  sins. 

In  keen  and  aearching  inquiry  he  laid  bare  as  with  a  scalpel, 
the  coarse  and  crude  materialism  of  our  industrial  lives,  the  low- 
nees  of  our  ideals,  the  increase  in  material  wealth  which  has  too 
often  reeulted  in  human  filth.  And  as  he  said  "  when  one  sees 
&e  moral  d^eneratee  we  are  producing  in  our  so-called  '  high 
life '  and  the  hordes  of  practical  savages  we  are  breeding  in  our 
slums  it  looks  aa  if  our  civilization  was  becoming  like  Ephraim 
in  the  prophet's  figure  a  cake  not '  turned/  burned  and  blackened 
with  over-indulgence  on  one  side  and  raw  and  sodden  on  the 
other." 

So  materialistic  are  we  that  we  fail  to  distinguish  betweoi  big- 
ness and  greatness.  Bigness  is  a  material  quality.  It  belongs 
primarily  to  things.  It  can  be  measured  by  the  tape  line,  bought 
by  the  ton  or  reckoned  by  figures.  Greatness  is  a  spiritual 
quality.  It  can  neither  be  measured,  vreighed  nor  counted.  It  is 
made  up  of  moral  and  ethical  el^nents. 

W©  commonly  speak  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Chicago 
as  great  cities.  Big  cities  th^  undoubtedly  are  —  big  in  popula- 
tion —  in  huge  buildings  —  in  miles  of  streets  —  in  vast  com- 
mercial enterprises.  But  are  they  great  cities?  Ah  I  the  great- 
ness of  a  city  is  to  be  determined  by  another  category  of  qualities. 
What  is  the  city  doing  for  its  citizens!  Has  it  a  live  civic  c(m- 
sciousnees  t    Is  the  government  wise,  honest  and  efficient  t 

la  BOCHEBTEB  A  GbEAT  CiTY  I 

Is  it  by  its  care  of  sanitation  and  the  public  health,  by  its  parka 
and  playgrounds,  its  social  service,  making  possible  for  all  its 
children  a  clean,  wholesome  and  joyous  existence  t  la  it  reducing 
in  any  degree  the  awful  waste  we  see  on  every  side  by  means  of 
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wise  and  noble  measures  for  the  uplift  of  the  fallen,  ihe  care  of 
the  deficient,  the  cure  and  prevention  of  moral  evils  ?  Is  it  giv- 
ing the  life  of  its  citizens  new  meaning,  capaoit^',  interest  and 
inspiration!  That  citj  alone,  said  the  Bishop,  is  really  great, 
which  greatly  serves  human  life.  Hark  the  definition  of  the 
Bishop  and  note  how  closely  it  approaches  to  the  modraTi  con- 
ception of  sanitary  duty.  Sanitation  is  humanitarienism.  The 
motto  on  the  flag  is  "  The  w^are  of  our  fellow  meSL"  That  is 
about  all  there  is  of  sanitation,  hut  tiie  proper  interpretation  of 
the  motto  may  require  some  hard  thinking. 

Sanitary  science  of  to-day  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  moat 
remarkable  evolution.  As  it  has  developed  and  its  principles  have 
become  firmly  established  it  has  been  more  and  more  clearly  pei^ 
ceived  that  its  art  and  philosophy  extended  beyond  the  individual, 
beyond  groups  or  claseea,  over  all  artificial  limitations  and  in- 
cluded in  its  wide  domain  all  that  made  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  It  is  concerned  with  the  moral  and  ethical  as  well 
as  the  material,  for  the  highest  and  most  significant  expression  of 
sanitation  points  directly  to  the  highest  plane  of  living. 

The  old  days  and  old  conceptions  of  disease  and  health  are 
passing  away.  The  beliefs,  selfish  and  ignorant,  that  human 
beings  could  be  crowded  into  humble  houses  destitute  of  light  and 
air,  reeking  with  filth  and  swarming  with  vermin,  to  die  like  ver- 
min ;  that  men  and  women  must  work  more  hours  each  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  bear;  that  children  should  be  dwarfed  and 
maimed  by  cruel  labor;  that  the  distressed  and  destitute  must 
protect  themselves  against  not  only  want  but  against  the  fatal 
diseases  caused  by  man's  ignorance,  greed  and  inhumanity ;  these 
beliefs  are  passing  away.  The  old  way  has  cost  more  lives  than 
all  the  wars  since  Alexander,  and  more  gold  than  has  ever  been 
mined.  Slowly  the  lesson  has  he&a  heeded.  We  have  been  led  to 
more  general  concepts  and  away  from  the  limitations  of  earlier 
prejudices  and  antagonisms. 

In  new  situations  vigor  and  enthusiasm  construct  a  hi^er 
ethics,  the  practice  of  which  elevates  the  plane  of  living.  Now 
this  drift  of  scientific,  and  to  a  very  appreciable  degree,  also 
popular  opinion,  can  tnean  but  one  thing.  It  means  that  sanitary 
science  haa  in  its  >,-oce8a  of  development  become  a  practical 
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BcieQce  and  that  it  is  now  recognized  eb  bucIl  We  have  learned 
that  if  we  allow  our  neighhor  to  wallow  in  filth  we  must  expect 
to  suffer  some  of  the  consequences.  We  have  learned,  too,  that 
ve  improve  society  when  we  improve  its  individual  members. 
Every  expansion  of  human  intelligence  has  proved  of  advantage 
to  society  and  all  the  great  advantages  in  the  social  condition 
have  turned  to  the  profit  of  humanity. 

Fix  it  firmly  in  your  minds  then  that  sanitation  meets  with 
life  at  every  angle.  Throughout  the  tangled  web  of  our  civiliza- 
tion the  threads  of  sanitary  science  run  in  increasing  numbers. 
No  serious  problem  affecting  society,  whether  it  be  social,  economic 
or  political,  can  now  be  considered  withont  reference  to  the  sani- 
tary relationships  existing. 

In  order  to  show  the  definiteness  and  complexity  of  these  rela- 
tionships I  wish  to  briefly  present  to  you  four  distinct  problems, 
four  separate  fields  of  endeavor,  each  of  high  importance,  not 
apparently  connected,  and  yet  as  we  shall  see  finally  boimd  firmly 
t<^ther  in  the  web  of  the  requirements  of  an  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive sanitary  science, 

The  first  of  these  we  may  term  an  economic  and  industrial 
proUem;  the  second  a  civic  and  educational  problem;  the  third 
a  political  and  social  problem  and  the  fourth  a  medical  or  experi- 
mental research  problem.  In  all  of  these  we  shall  see  how  im- 
perative and  vital  is  our  interest. 

For  I  conceive  that  I  should  utterly  fail  in  this,  the  high  privi- 
lege of  bearing  you  a  message,  should  be  found  wanting  in  the 
greater  things  of  our  profession,  should  I  fail  to  attempt  to  make 
clear  to  you  the  real  scope  and  power  of  a  public  health  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  not  in  the  draughting  and  approval  of  plans  for  systems 
of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  plants,  important  though  these 
may  be;  it  is  not  in  mere  purification  of  streams  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  filtration  plants,  necessary  as  these  are ;  it  is  not  in 
the  routine  collection  of  vital  statistics,  essential  as  they  are; 
it  is  not  in  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  water, 
milk  and  sputum,  a  labor  of  daily  and  hourly  demand ;  it  is  not 
in  these  things  alone,  important  and  essential  as  they  are,  that  the 
real  power  and  scope  of  any  public  health  administration  resides. 
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It  is  rather  in  that  clear  and  illiuninating  conception  of  great 
duties  and  great  opportunities  that  showing  through  the  shell  of 
routine  shines  with  full  radiance  on  the  intricaciee  of  diverse 
relationships.  It  is  this  side  of  public  health  administration  — 
that  leading  from  the  material  to  the  ethical  —  from  bigness  to 
greatness  that  I  desire  to  call  yoax  attention. 

IlTDVBTBIAJ,  HKAI.TH 

And  first  I  wiU  quote  from  an  able  article  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Edwin  Bjorkman  in  World's  Work  on  "  What  Industrial 
Civilization  May  Do  to  Men." 

"  Of  the  fearful  conditions  under  which  most  of  the  work  is 
done ;  of  the  deafening  noiae  and  parching  heat  in  the  steel  mills ; 
of  the  stifling  steam  and  scorching  doors  in  the  laundry;  of  t^ 
nndulating  dust  that  breeds  throat  and  lung  troubles  in  stogie 
sweat  shops  and  steel  mills  alike;  of  the  neck-breaking  application 
demanded  from  the  man  who  tells  the  exact  moment  for  pouring 
the  metal  by  the  color  of  the  fiamee  above  the  converter ;  of  the 
soul  slaying  routine  that  requires  a  girl  in  the  toll-works  to  repeat 
the  same  set  of  movements  16,000  timea  in  ten  hours,  I  cannot 
apeak  in  detail  here.  The  worker  grows  gray  at  thirly-five  and 
the  girl  worker  never  lasta  more  than  six  years."  During  the 
year  rading  June  30,  1907,  industrial  acciduits  led  to  the  killing 
of  5'26  men.  Every  four  hours  a  man  is  so  seriously  injured  aa 
to  require  prolonged  hospital  treatment;  once  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  man  is  maimed  for  life;  once  in  twenty-four  hours  a  man  is 
hopelessly  disabled  and  once  in  ev^  sixteen  hours  a  man  is 
killed.  The  places  where  most  of  these  workers,  80,000  in  num- 
ber, live  are  filthy  and  indecent  beyond  bdief.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  of  this  wanton  waste  of  life  is  not  less  than  $5,250,- 
000.  To  correct  these  monstrous  industrial  evils,  to  abolish  these 
crimes  against  hmnani^,  the  first  great  power  invoked  by  the 
writer  is  the  present  sincere  and  efficient  health  ofGcer  of  Pitts- 
burg. That  is  to  say  sanitation  —  the  application  of  the  modem 
practical  methods  of  aapitary  science.  The  second  hdpful  agency 
appealed  to  is  the  i^ijted  effort  of  a  group  of  strong,  intdligent, 
publifrspiritod  men  bj^c***^  ^°  sanitary  affairs  and  working  with 
the  confltituted  "Ut},    ,>;es.    ^  ^™^  *^^  effective  cwnbination  of 
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forces  wiU  radically  reform  the  existing  condition.  Did  jou  note 
the  title  of  this  paper  "  What  Industrial  Ciyilization  Maj-Bo  to 
Men  ? "  In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  before  the  paper  waa 
written,  Mr.  Bjorkman  said  that  this  and  other  similar  artidee 
were  to  be  contributory  to  the  cause  of  general  sanitation  and  one 
of  the  main  objects  would  be  to  bring  out  clearly  the  economic 
folly  —  the  huge  cost  both  to  the  employer  and  the  puUio  of  ignor- 
ing the  plain  teachings  of  sanitary  science.  It  is  the  first  series  of 
papers  based  on  such  a  postulate  ever  writtcm.  Ten  years  ago  in 
its  practical  application  it  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  moet 
readers. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Citizenship 

Some  little  time  ago  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  from  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  a  large  city,  was  taken  to  a  psychological  labora- 
tory for  examination.  For  seven  years  he  had  been  the  despair 
of  his  teachen.  He  was  a  chronic  bad  speller.  This  does  not 
mean  he  misspelled  some  words  sometimee.  He  misspelled  every 
word  always.  His  reading  was  as  bad  as  his  spelling  and  he  was 
absolutely  incapable  of  getting  through  a  single  sentence  coi^ 
rectly.  His  case  seemed  hopeless.  The  result  of  the  examination 
was  the  discovery  that  the  boy  had  an  ocular  defect,  never  in  all 
these  years  so  much  as  suspected  by  his  teachers  or  parents ;  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  feet  the  boy  saw  everything  visible.  He 
lacked  the  power  to  direct  the  two  eyes  co-ordinately  upon  the 
same  points  in  space,  the  left  eye  looking  a  little  higher  than  the 
right.  A  page  of  ordinary  print  was  thus  a  blur;  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  write  the  words  doubled  under  his  pen.  Seven  years 
in  the  schoolroom  and  nobody  had  discovered  that  the  boy  could 
not  seel 

In  October,  1907,  the  New  York  State  Deparlanent  of  Health 
sent  out  cards  for  testing  eyes,  with  instructions  for  their  use^  to 
446  incorporated  villages.  Results  from  416  schools  showed  that 
nearly  half  the  children  had  optical  defects. 

The  most  extensive  inquiry  yet  made  in  the  United  States  as  to 
the  physical  condition  of  school  children  is  that  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  city  since  1905.  From  Itarch, 
1805,  to  January  1,  1908,  275,641  children  have  been  examined 
and  198,139,  or  .709  per  cent,  have  been  found  to  have  defects. 
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Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis  as  to  sje  defects,  enlarged  tonsilB, 
bad  eaTB  and  decayed  teeth,  then  the  army  of  children  needing  at^ 
tention  throughont  the  United  States  would  be  seven  out  of  every 
ten,  or  over  14,000,000.  Whether  these  overstate  or  understate 
the  truth  the  health  and  school  authoritiee  of  the  country  should 
find  out.  The  only  new  thing  about  the  physical  defects  of  schod 
children  is  not  their  existence  bat  our  awakening  to  their  exist- 
ence, their  prevalence,  their  Beriouaness  if  neglected  and  their  cost 
to  individual  children,  to  school  ptogreBs,  to  industry  and  to  social 
welfare. 

The  best  index  to  community  health  is  the  physical  welfare  of 
school  children.  The  only  index  to  community  conditions  pre- 
judicial to  health  that  will  make  known  the  child  who  needs  at- 
tention is  the  record  of  physical  examination.  The  child  then  as 
well  as  the  steel  worker  or  the  girl  drudge  has  health  right.  And 
so  the  truest  index  to  economic  status  and  standards  of  living  is 
health  environment.  The  best  criterion  of  opportunity  for  indus- 
trial and  political  efficiraicy  is  the  conditions  affecting  health. 

Alcohol  and  Health 

We  have  noted  the  definite  relationship  between  sanitation,  in- 
dustrial workers  and  school  children.  Let  us  see  what  it  has  to  do 
with  another  great  and  perplexing  problem.  In  presenting  to  you 
the  conclusions  I  am  about  to  offer  I  claim  absolutely  no  ori^n- 
ality.  I  have  knowledge  of  their  weight  and  authority  and  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  true.  I  may  add  that  I  have  given  to  the  matter 
considerable  study  with  a  resultant  increase  of  my  conception  of 
its  importance. 

Alcohol  is  a  definite  chemical  substance  which  has  certain  well 
defined  effects  upon  man's  physical  and  mental  faculties.  What 
are  these  effeotst  For  twenty  years  a  number  of  the  leading  physi- 
ologists and  psychologists  have  been  working  to  accumulate  ac- 
curate knowledge  concerning  alcohol  by  direct  experimental  study. 
I  will  try  to  give  briefly  the  results  of  these  inveetigations  using 
largely  conclusions  as  given  by  Professor  Eosanoff  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. What  is  th^  anthonty  of  the  evidence!  Exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  a^-Jajyce  of  investigations  in  physics  or  ch^n- 
istry.    It  is  the  aQo     .x^  of  the  experimental  method  of  modem 
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aeienoe.  In  no  sense  am  I  to  be  ocHimdered  aa  either  a  friend  or 
foe  to  alcohol.  My  fiincti<»i  is  simply  to  present  certain  facta 
which  point  to  inscrutable  conditions  or  results  and  to  make  clear 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  sanitary  science  in  the  light  of 
this  knowledge, 

1.  Alcohol  Without  Food 

Unlike  an  ordinary  food  alcohol  when  taken  in  moderate  qnau- 
/jty  on  an  empty  atomach  has  two  distinct  effects  on  the  muscular 
system  —  a  strengthemng  one  and  a  weakening  on& 

During  the  first  brief  stage  after  it  is  taken,  the  strengthening 
effect  predominates,  the  alcohol  probably  being  used  as  a  food  by 
the  exhausted  body.  But  no  sooner  is  the  first  stage  over  than  the 
weakening  effect  becomes  more  prominent,  the  alcohol  probably 
acting  injuriously  upon  the  nervous  system. 

2.  Alcohol  With  Food 

Moderate  amounts  of  alcohol  taken  with  a  meal  effect  a  very 
considerable  lessening  of  the  capacity  for  doing  muscular  work. 
The  widespread  notion  that  moderate  drinking  with  meals  helps 
a  laborer  to  do  his  work  is  false. 

3.  Alcohol  and  WorHng 

Moderate  drinking  retards  to  a  very  considerable  degree  the 
activities  of  life  that  are  intermediate  to  complexity  between 
purely  muscular  and  physical  work.  The  widespread  notion  that 
a  drink  "  braces  one  up  "  and  makes  one  do  such  work  £uter  is 
falsa 

4.  Alcohol  and  the  Handicrafts 

Moderate  drinking  reduces  considerably  an  artisan's  efficiency. 
Its  effect  is  cumulative  and  the  losses  caused  }yy  it  increase  as 
time  goes  on.  The  widespread  notion  that  moderate  drinking 
helps  an  artisan  in  his  daily  work  is  false. 

5.  Alcohol  and  Hahitudl  Association  of  Ideas 

Moderate  daily  drinking  reduces  considerably  the  rapidity  with 
which  habitual  associations  of  ideas  are  formed  in  the  mind.    The 
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effect  of  alcohol  is  cutnolative  and  increases  rapidJj  as  time  goes 
an.  The  noticHi  that  alcohol  stimulates  a  person  to  hie  raeoital 
work  is  not  warranted  b;  facts. 

6.  Alcohol  and  ^ree  Aaaociation  of  Ideas 

Free  associations  of  ideas  are  afFected  hy  moderate  daily  drink- 
ing even  more  than  the  simpler  habitual  associations.  The  effects 
of  alcohol  on  free  association  of  ideas  ia  ciunulatiTe. 

7.  Alcohol  and  Memory 

Ordinary  memorizing  is  greatly  retarded  nnder  the  influence  of 
moderate  daily  drinking.  This  conclusion  has  been  doubly  cor- 
roborated, 

8.  Alcohol  and  Disease 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  calcification  of  blood  Teasels, 
yarious  forms  of  fatal  liver  and  kidney  diseasee,  numerous  and 
important  nervons  diseases,  susceptibility  to  acute  infections,  de- 
creased resistance  to  pneumonia  and  other  diseases,  and  a  positive 
and  pronounced  ally  of  tuberculosis. 

Investigation  further  shows  that  alcohol  is  responsible  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  inmates  of  our  insane  asylums,  for  two-flfths  of  all 
abandoned  or  Delected  children,  for  the  presence  of  half  our 
convicts  in  our  prisons,  and  of  at  least  an  equal  number  in  our 
workhouses  and  jails.  One-third  of  all  the  recognized  pauperiani 
and  poverty  in  civilized  nations  results  from  bodily  end  mental 
inefficiency  due  to  indulgence  in  alcoholics. 

We  are  not  here  to  advocate  a  crusade  against  alcoholic  bever- 
ages —  we  are  not  here  as  prohibitionists.  We  are  here  as  sani- 
tarians to  carefully  consider  facts  presented. 

It  would  seem  that  the  use  of  alcohol  produces  inefficiency  of 
brain  and  muscle ;  breeds  insanity  and  causes  poverty  and  pauper- 
ism. These  further  translated  mean  unmorality,  filth,  disease 
and  death.  In  this  social,  economic  and  political  problem  the 
threada  of  our  science  are  heavily  interwoven.  It  is  for  ufl  as 
sanitarians  io  recognigg  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  further 
service  to  our  f^ow  r 
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Saiperimentai  Eeseardi 
One  of  the  greatest  fidtds  offered  hj  Bcienoe  to  anziom  workers 
is  that  of  ezperimraLtal  research.  It  has  drawn  the  serious  and  en- 
listed the  taleoted  energies  of  hundreds  of  skilled  observers.  Are 
we  as  sanitarians  interested  in  their  work  i  Let  as  investigate  a 
iittia  Since  1893  experimental  research  work  (laboratory  work) 
has — 

1.  Diacoveo^  antiseptic  surgery  and  so  made  possible  the  won- 
derful results  of  modem  surgery. 

2.  Made  possible  practically  all  modem  abdominal  surgery. 

3.  Made  possible  all  modem  surgery  on  the  InraiD. 

4.  Shown  how  lockjaw  spreads  from  the  woundj  how  some- 
times it  can  be  arrested  and  cured;  and  still  better  how  it  oan  be 
prevented. 

5.  Eeduced  the  death  rate  in  compound  fractures  from  65  per 
cent,  to  less  than  1  per  cent. 

6.  Eeduced  the  mortality  of  ovariotomy  from  two  out  of 
every  three,  to  two  or  three  out  of  100. 

7.  Abolished  yellow  fever. 

8.  Made  possible  cure  of  hydrophobia. 

9.  Reduced  mortality  of  diphtheria  from  158  deaths  per  100,- 
000  in  1894,  to  38  per  100,000  in  1905. 

10.  Beduced  mortality  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  or  less. 

11.  Have  made  it  possible  to  operate  successfully  for  goitre. 

12.  Beduced  mortality  of  tuberculosis  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

13.  BeneHted  animals  by  discovering  causes  and  dangers  of 
tuberculosis,  Texas  fever,  anthrax,  glanders,  hog  cholera  and  other 
infectious  diseases  of  animals. 

I  need  not  ask  you  again  if  we  are  interested  in  such  work.  In 
our  laboratory  we  prepare  the  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  for  free 
distribution ;  the  antitoxin  for  tetanus  also  free  to  health  officers; 
a  preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum ;  and  our  cancer  laboratory  located  at  Buffalo  is  work- 
ing vigorously  in  an  endeavor  to  find  the  cause  and  the  core  for 
this  deadly  disease.  Such  a  problem  we  attack  on  the  clinical  ^de 
to  Bee  if  we  can  learn  anything  by  such  experience ;  by  the  mioro- 
Bcope  to  find  if  the  minnte  study  of  tissues  will  reveal  the  oanee; 
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hy  the  bacteriologists  to  see  if  the;  can  discover  any  germ  which 
may  originate  Uie  tumor ;  and  finally  by  animal  experimentation 
to  study  the  life  history  of  such  tumors  from  start  to  finish.  We 
have  not  yet  found  tha  cause  of  cancer  nor  the  cure  but  I  know 
we  wilL 

Opposed  to  this  record  what  have  the  foes  of  research  done  — 
the  antivivisectionistB,  as  they  term  themselvee,  and  as  they  are 
termed  t^  the  silly  and  sensational  newspapers  that  support  them. 
As  Dr.  Keene  says,  they  have  done  nothing  but  stand  in  the  way 
of  progress.  Not  a  single  human  life  has  been  saved  by  their 
efforts ;  not  a  single  household  made  happy ;  not  a  sin^e  disease 
has  had  its  ravages  abated  or  abolished. 

These  four  problems  so  briefly  and  imperfectly  presented  may 
serve  to  show  the  diveruty  and  complexity  of  the  questions  cor* 
fronting  the  sanitarian. 

Common  Sense  tn  Sanitation 

While  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a  broad  outlook,  to  survey 
with  a  comprehensive  glance,  if  possible,  the  entire  field,  it  is 
perhaps  of  stiU  greater  importance  to  determine  wisely  exactly 
what  part  of  the  field  to  occupy. 

At  present  we  have  bo  much  money  and  so  much  enei^.  Let 
ns  use  this  mrai^  and  this  wiergy  in  that  part  of  the  field  where 
we  feel  certain  we  may  produce  definite  and  lasting  results.  For 
example,  we  know  how  the  contagion  of  certain  diseases  ia  spread 
and  we  know  how  to  prevent  it  Let  us  take  the  things  we  know 
positively  and  definitely  about,  and  do  what  we  know  will  save 
many  lives.  We  have  many  associations  and  charitably-minded 
and  well-meaning  people  that  are  stirring  up  sentiment  and  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  energy  and  money  tiiat  can  be  devoted  to 
public  health.  It  is  time  that  the  sanitarians  of  this  country  saw 
to  it  that  that  energy  and  money  is  wisely  used.  It  is  essential 
that  OUT  resources  should  be  devoted  to  the  basic  and  vital  things 
and  not  squandered  on  things  which  are  only  theoretical  and  poa- 
aiUe  and  of  minor  ijnporta^*^-  Sanitary  reform  is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  safely  left  with  medical  men  as  such  simply,  unless 
they  are  trained  Bttnitfti^^^^'  "^^  *^  certainly  cannot  be  left  to 
thoee  who  are  estw       lupnea  as  far  as  sanitary  science  goes.    Let 
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118  take  up  the  things  we  can  do  now  and  afterward  the  work  that 
will  be  waiting. 

The  highest  measure  of  succesa  in  philanthropic  work  will  be 
reached  when  the  attempt  to  work  in  practical  isolation  and  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  governmental  agencies  ia  abandmied. 
Whenever  success  has  been  attained,  the  secret  has  been,  not  in  the 
discovery  of  the  truth,  not  in  the  teaching  of  it  by  higgler  or  pro- 
fessional institutiosB  of  learning,  but  in  the  administrative  use  of 
truth,  working  through  governmental  machinery.  Necessary 
human  uplift  work  will  never  be  done  if  philanthropy  keeps  on 
trying  to  take  the  place  of  efficient  govemm«it. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  one  brief  discussion  of  public  health 
administration  to  do  more  than  merely  touch  npcn  some  of  the 
more  salient  points.  But,  if  I  have  been  so  fortimate  as  to  enlist 
your  interest,  in  this  great  object  of  sanitary  science;  if  it  has 
been  granted  to  me  to  open  the  door  so  that  you  may  have  been 
able  to  see  some  way  in  this  great  field  of  endeavor ;  if  I  have  been 
able,  however  inadequately,  to  show  you  some  of  the  great  hwior 
and  nobility  of  this  service,  this  public  service  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 

Thb  OsAJKttAji  —  Wlien  Dr.  Porter  fead  that  list  of  BstoruBhing  triutnplu 
which  KEtesrch  is  having  in  ita  combat  with  diaeows  wliieh  afflict  tha  public 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  I  am  sure  we  all  felt  we  had  a  profoond  interest 
in  the  fight  bein^  made  a^inst  disease,  and  for  the  public  health.  This  side 
of  the  Bubjed;  will  be  treated  b^  the  next  speaker  ol  the  eveoinA,  Dr.  Rush 
Rbees,  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  who  will  dow  a&reu  us  on 
the  subject,  "  The  People's  Interest  in  Public  Health." 

Db.  RtiBH  Rhees  —  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  —  The  chairman 
of  the  evening  has  very  correctly  intimated  that  I  might  fulfill  ths  taA 
assigned  to  me  by  sajing  tiia.t  Dr.  Porter  had  mada  perfectly  clear  the  Teasona 
why  the  public  is  fnt«reBted  in  tbe  public  health.  Bat  you  will  permit  me  to 
uj  that  I  understand  the  topic  assigned  to  me  ia  "  The  Interest  of  ths  PuUia 
In  tlw  Department  of  Health,"  in  its  fight  against  disease. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  INTEREST  IK  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By  Rush  Rheeb,  LL.D. 
President  Univeni^  of  Boobeater 

It  ifl  a  matter  of  great  interest  that  in  one  oi  the  greateet  schools 
of  the  country  tbej  have  established  a  chair  of  "  preventive  medi- 
cine." If  this  makes  ua  think  ve  have  been  going  to  school  in 
China,  where  we  understand  the  custom  or  habit  is  to  pay  a  phy- 
sician, and  give  him  a  good  salary  for  keeping  you  well,  and  then 
dock  bis  salary  for  every  day  the  patient  is  sick,  still  it  may  be 
that  in  the  passage  of  years,  we  will  find  ourselves  more  indebt^ 
to  that  particular  Oriental  people  than  we  think  it  ia  possible  to 
do  at  this  time. 

You  stand  as  living  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  community 
recogoizes  its  right  to  health.  The  normal  condition  is  health, 
and  where  disease  is  prevalent,  diere  is  some  ill  that  should 
be  ascertained  and  banished.  And  before  proceeding  to  tibe  rea- 
sons why  the  public  is  intereeted  in  the  work  wluch  you  represent, 
I  desire  to  give  myself  the  satisfaction  in  expressing  the  interest 
which  the  public  is  having  in  the  work  being  done  by  the  health 
officers  of  the  State. 

I  had  only  yesterday  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  emin^it 
statisticians,  speaking  very  warmly  of  our  own  State  Department 
of  Health.  Is  it  not  that  the  improvement  in  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  in  that  department  in  the  gathering  and  publishing  of 
statistics  is  something  enormous;  and  these  records  are  now  such 
that  the  citizens  of  the  State  may  be  reasonably  very  proud  of 
them. 

Standing  here  as  a  citizen  of  Rochester,  in  a  sense  having  a 
right  to  be  one  of  your  hosts,  as  you  come  to  this  gathering,  I 
desire  to  add  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  health  bureau  of 
the  city  of  Rochester. 

We  have  a  health  administration  that  we  believe  adds  very 
largely  to  the  value  of  our  city  as  a  place  to  live  in,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  our  city  as  a  place  to  work  in ;  and  everything  done 
by  that  bureau  f(jy  the  protection  of  the  people  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  n-.^  securing  to  the  people  the  innate  right  to 
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health  is  Bomething  that  makes  us  citdzois  proud ;  and  as  a  citizen 
having  such  pride  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  if  I  exhibit  some- 
thing oi  that  Batiafaction.  It  is  not  a  satisfaction  that  believes 
there  is  nothing  yet  to  accomplish.  Least  of  all  is  that  view 
entertained  by  the  very  efSci^it  health  officer  who  presides  over 
OUT  health  bureau  in  this  city. 

I  think  the  public's  interest  is  first,  that  which  a  merchant  has 
in  the  cost  sheet  of  his  business.  One  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  health  otSce  is  the  publication  of  statistics.  You  advise 
us  concerning  our  death  rate  m  the  community;  you  tell  us  con- 
cerning the  birth  rate  and  the  frequency  of  disease,  and  the  lo- 
calities where  diseases  are  found.  You  point  out  conditions  in  the 
life  about  us  favorable  to  or  conducive  to  diseases;  you  call  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  industry  is  filling  the  air  with 
smoke,  and  that  the  marvelous  use  of  the  automobile  is  filling  the 
air  with  dust,  and  odors,  and  that  since  the  prevailing  use  of  die 
automobile,  certain  diseases  are  more  frequently  found.  And 
you  tell  us  that  absence  of  light  and  air  in  the  home  of  the  poor, 
and  that  there  are  other  conditions  favorable  to  the  breeding  of 
disease  there.  You  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
conditions  make  impoverished  health  almost  inevitable.  You  set 
these  facte  before  us  without  any  special  appeal,  and  in  the  form 
of  tables.  Figures  are  probably  the  most  difficult  things  to  under- 
stand; and  rightly  to  judge,  that  can  be  given  to  a  body  of  citi- 
zens; and  sometimes  we  are  tempted  as  we  take  up  the  health 
report  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  State  or  of  the  community, 
we  are  likely  to  say  "  What  do  we  care  how  many  people  died 
fnon  these  diseases  i "  Sut  when  you  make  a  comparison  and 
say  the  death  rate  in  Bochester  was  bo  many  per  thousand  last 
year,  and  it  is  so  many  per  thousand  this  year,  and  we  can  see 
our  condition  is  improved,  we  then  pat  ourselves  on  the  back. 
Bat  if  you  tell  us  there  is  an  increase  of  so  many  deaths  over  last 
year,  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  and  say,  *'  Why  is  this  ?  What 
can  we  do  with  this ! " 

But  yoQ  gentlemen  are  always  confronting  us  with  this  cost 
ahoet,  with  our  municipal  and  State  life,  and  there  ia  nothing  ihat 
BO  deeply  concerns  the  conduct  of  our  life  as  human  strength  and 
life. 
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The  second  reason  is  becauee,  when  we  learn  of  onfavoraUe 
conditions  for  life  and  work,  we  are  Bolicitoiu  for  the  improve- 
ment of  those  conditions,  and  to  you  we  look,  beoanse  throogh 
all  the  years  which  have  goi»  you  have  heen  our  leaders  in  se- 
curing improved  health  conditions. 

I  need  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  here  with 
you,  I  need  only  mention  four  or  five  of  the  directions  in  which 
these  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  onr  conditions  have  been 
undertaken  and  fostered  by  your  people.  For  instance,  the  im- 
provement of  the  water  supply.  The  change  from  the  time  when 
in  a  town  like  Rocheeter  every  man  drank  water  from  his  own 
well,  or  his  neighbor's  well,  until  we  get  to^lay  water  brou^t 
here  to  us,  and  surrounded  with  the  utmost  care  in  seeing  that 
it  is  wholesome.  That  one  thing,  that  is  simply  an  immeasurable 
advantage.  You  have  given  us  the  luxury  of  one  of  the  most 
permanent,  fundamental  needs  of  human  life.  You  have  given 
us  the  advantage  of  the  advertising  sort  which  comes  from  the 
fact  that  a  city  here  or  there  has  a  water  supply  that  is  whole- 
some, and  adequately  protected. 

By  the  same  argument  we  may  turn  to  sewage,  bat  I  would 
not  speak  on  that  as  you  have  a  master  to  speak  on  that  subject 
to  you  later  in  the  evening. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  very  serious  danger  to  the  com- 
munity in  tihis  matter;  and  in  the  economic  distribution  and  dis- 
posal of  this  waste  the  opportunity  for  conserving  the  financial 
interests  of  the  community  is  very  considerable.  The  public  is 
interested  in  the  work  which  you  represent  because  such  thiogs 
as  these  are  your  solicitude  and  your  care.  But,  more  particu- 
larly, we  look  to  you  for  the  care  and  control  of  infections  dis- 
ease. Of  old,  men  were  disturbed  when  a  pest  of  amallpox  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  a  community,  and  it  swept  a  community  as 
if  a  scythe  of  death  had  swept  over  it.  We  have  since  learned 
of  other  pests,  foes  stealing  about  ready  to  attack  the  people.  ' 
Yon  have  made  ns  to  understand  that  typhoid  fever  is  not  a 
mysterious  visitation  of  Providence,  but  a  negligence  or  carelesa- 
ness  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  health.  And  by  controlling  the 
sources  of  disease  you  are  making  onr  lives  more  tolerable,  more 
interesting  and  more  full  of  power  and  satisfaction. 
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The  last  of  tlie  great  cmsades  and  the  greatest  of  the  great 
cruBadea,  the  undertaking  of  whidi  is  of  supreme  interest  to  the 
pablic,  IB  the  crusade,  evidence  of  which  is  in  the  room  to  mj 
left  to-night,  against  the  great  white  plague.  Only  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  are  here  to-night,  have  we  recognized  that 
that  great  scourge  is,  like  other  pest,  stealing  and  touching  one 
now  and  then  another,  but  one  which  can  be  terminated  if  the 
people  would  heed  the  connsels  and  the  su^estiona  which  gentle- 
men like  yourselves  are  constantly  giving  to  us,  because  your 
enterprise  goes  right  to  the  source  of  the  disease,  to  check  and 
control  the  ills  which  threaten  us;  and  because  you  make  our 
conditions  of  life  wholeaome,  yon  interest  us. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  we  come  to  appreciate  how  many 
kinds  of  disease  are  brought  to  our  homes  and  to  our  children  by 
milk.  And  when  men  like  yourselves  undertake  to  clean  up  this 
source  of  supply,  and  when  you  demonstrate  that  the  disease- 
bearing  characteristics  of  milk  are  identical  with  the  statement 
that  the  milk  is  dirty,  you  have  pnt  us  infinitely  imder  your  care 
and  obligation.  And  every  eilort  you  put  forth  to  give  us  that 
cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  which  we  have,  must  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Other  efforts  for  securing  pure  food  apply  to  this  same  cate- 
gory which  I  have  spoken  of.  One  other  preventive  offered  is 
the  securing  of  sanitary  tenement-houses.  I  speak  of  the  tene- 
ment-house because  the  tenant  there  is  leas  able,  either  by  power 
or  information,  to  guard  against  the  dangers  which  lurk  there, 
than  a  man  living  in  a  more  adequate  place.  But  in  the  3xtk- 
ness  and  dirt  and  the  closeness  which  ordinarily  characterize 
scone  of  the  tenement-house  life,  yon  are  but  characterizing  the 
breeding  beds  for  disease  which  are  to  be  found.  Therefore, 
when  you  come  before  us  and  say  "  We  must  have  a  law  whicfti 
will  protect  the  community  from  such  breeding  places  of  dis- 
ease," we  respond  with  appreciation  and  say  that  the  work  whidi 
brings  the  knowledge  of  theae  conditions,  and  sets  forth  the 
method  for  escaping  them,  is  work  which  should  have  our  ap- 
proval and  support 

The  same  may  be  said  as  to  sanitary  inspectors  in  o\u-  factories. 

Now  I  would  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  for  a  comment  upon 
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this  Btate  of  the  matter:  all  theae  efiorts  for  securing  conditions 
favorable  to  good  health  mean  "Further  inroads  upon  private 
liberty."  There  is  always  someone  who  rises  and  raises  a  cry 
of  "  personal  liberty,"  and  states  that  this  interferes  with  his 
private  affairs.  If  the  health  officers  of  any  town  undertake  to 
secure  proper  and  wholesome  conditions  of  living,  whether  of  food 
supply  or  what-not,  there  is  always  raised  from  some  quarter  the 
great  cry  of  "  liberty "  and  "  infraction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen."  That  is  a  mighty  word,  and  it  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  some.  There  are  some  whose  homes  have  not  been  visited  by 
Bucib  plagues  as  occur  in  others,  and  they  say,  "  Why  should  any  law 
come  in  and  tell  me  to  clean  my  factory,  or  my  bam,  or  to  tear 
down  a  tenement  ?  "  If  we  like  to  live  in  a  community,  and  die 
phenomenon  ia  that  we  prefer  community  life  to  perfect  freedom, 
it  ia  impossible  to  live  in  a  community  without  the  surrender  of 
some  of  this  freedom;  and  the  question  presented  in  community 
life  is  this:  to  what  extent  is  the  perfect  liberty  of  individual  ac- 
tion to  he  curtailed  in  order  that  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  com- 
munity  life  may  be  obtained ! " 

The  commimity  lays  its  hand  on  the  individual  of  the  com- 
munity at  any  point,  and  at  any  time,  and  it  says:  Yon  must 
not  or  you  most  do  this  or  that  His  liberty  to  that  extent  is 
gone. 

When  they  come  with  a  demand  that  certain  private  interests 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  public  good,  only  so  can  we  get  it 
where  many  multitudes  of  people  gather  because  they  find  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  life  developed  in  great  cities,  than  in  isolation. 

There  is  one  other  reason  —  two  otiier  reasons  —  which  I  will 
very  briefly  give  to  you  for  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  work 
which  you  represent. 

The  first  is  the  interest  of  public  economy.  Two  aspects  of 
economy  I  would  call  to  your  attention.  The  first  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  prevention  of  crime,  for  it  is  dear  to  us  that  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  and  the  development  of  ill-fed,  Ul-nouriehed 
(in  any  direction)  life  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  insanity  and 
crime.  It  is  overwhelmingly  established  that  the  connection  ia 
not  only  intimate  hut  causaL  That  being  true,  let  us  consider 
what  we  are  paying  £qj>  prisone,  hospitals,  asylums  and  the  eare 
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of  paupera,  those  frhoee  efficiency  of  life  has  been  taken  away. 
What  is  the  total  of  that  expenditnre  1  la  it  poesible,  by  preven- 
tive  effort,  to  prerent  theee  chaises  of  the  State!  Our  balance 
Bheet  Trill  show  an  advantage  if  we  can  reduce  the  population  of 
these  institutions.  Then,  we  should  be  under  great  obligation  to 
guides  who  will  show  how  that  can  be  secured. 

Then  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  economy.  We  have  con- 
gratulated ourselves  as  a  people  during  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies of  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  Yankee  —  his  readiness  to 
take  hold  of  any  task  and  to  do  it  effectively.  When  we  consider 
why  this  is,  we  are  forced  to  see  it  is  because  the  people  who 
came  to  make  this  nation  have  by  that  fact  been  typical  of  uni- 
versal energy,  and  they  were  forced  to  put  their  utmost  energy. 
Inheritance  and  environment  have  combined  to  develop  in  them 
the  strongest  powers  found  in  human  life,  and  these  have  been 
found  among  our  people  from  the  beginning.  When  they  leave 
the  task  of  subduing  the  wilderness,  and  turn  to  other  tasks,  they 
have  been  found  equally  efficient.  But  what  is  to  happen  when 
the  imnugrati(»i  that  comes  to  us  is  not  the  most  learned  or  the 
most  venturesome  or  forceful  of  the  people  of  the  earth  t  Ent 
instead  of  that  class,  it  is  composed  largely  of  those  who  are 
pushed  out  by  the  nations,  not  always  famous  for  the  energy  and 
vigor  which  they  have  contributed  toward  civilization.  What 
is  to  happen  when  this  element  becomes  significant  in  our  popu- 
lation, and  we  are  no  longer  a  picked  people  whose  life  has  been 
developed  in  a  peculiar  field  1  Can  we  expect  the  same  qualities 
to  be  still  further  developed  t  Not  unless  by  due  care  and  ad(^ 
tion  of  the  counsel  which  you  men  give  to  us,  we  see  to  it  that 
the  conditions  of  life  are  made  as  favorable  as  JKtssible  to  the 
development  of  good  minds  in  sound  bodies ;  and,  unless  we  adopt 
the  measures  which  you  have  given  to  ua,  can  we  expect  this 
efficiency  to  be  maintained  at  that  standard? 

We  are  no  longer  a  people  who  can  be  satisfied  with  our  home 
markets.  Unless  we  can  retain  the  efficient^  of  the  man  behind 
the  machine,  we  will  not  maintain  our  place  in  the  world's  com- 
merce and  industry. 

Economy  of  human  life  and  efficiency,  and  of  that  element 
which  in  the  last  analysis  will  determine  supr^nacy,  is  the  om- 
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ditaon  Tfiiicli  indicatee  to  us  the  supreme  confidence  the  public  has 
in  the  work  which  you  gentlemen  have  undertaken  and  are 
guiding. 

My  last  word  is  that  the  interest  in  common  philanthropj  dic- 
tates to  us  profound  r^;ard  for  the  things  in  which  jou  are  guid- 
ing. If  we  believe  a  man  ia  bom  for  living  and  not  for  death, 
for  health  and  not  for  sickness,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  have  an  opportunity  to  grow  and  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose of  existence,  all  t^oee  reasons  which  appeal  in  other  fields 
cry  out  to  us  to  lend  a  hand  to  those  efforts  which  shall  not  cure 
disease  after  it  is  contracted,  but  prevent  the  contraction  of 
disease,  and  thus  make  the  community  wholesome  and  strong  be- 
cause free  from  evil  estate.    ' 
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SHALL  WE    CONTINUE    OR   SHALL   WE    STOP    THE 
SEWAGE    POLLUTION    OF    STREAMS! 

Bt  Whxiam  T.  Sedowick,  Sg-D. 
HsMschuaetta  Institute  of  Tecbnologj 

'  It  wss  formerly  believed  that  "  running  water  porifiea  itself." 
And  BO  to  some  extent  it  probably  doea.  But  it  ia  now  agreed  by 
all  competent  aanitariana  that  to  depend  upon  the  eelf  purification 
q£  EtreamB  for  any  adequate  purification  of  sewage  is  to  lean  upon 
a  broken  reed.  The  long  series  of  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  and 
other  diarrheal  diseases  conclusively  traced  to  drinking  water 
drawn  from  rivers  polluted  with  sewage  at  various  diatanceB  up- 
stream, has  settled  this  point  beyond  all  peradventure.  It  is  really 
quiet  water  rather  than  running  water  that  ofteneet  purifies  itself, 
because  —  for  one  thing —  in  quiet  water  sedimentation  or  settling 
takes  place  favoring  the  deposit  of  mud  and  miorobeB,  and  giving 
diaease  germs  time  to  die  out  instead  of  carrying  them  quickly 
and  while  still  virulent  to  some  other  place  and  perhaps  some 
other  people.  We  ought,  then,  to  stop  the  sewage  pollution  of 
streams ;  because  we  never  know  how  far  down  these  may  carry  the 
germs  of  deadly  diseases,  or  who  may  be  using  the  stieanu  below 
for  drinking  or  other  domestic  purposes.  We  know  only  too  well 
that  typhoid  fever  and  other  diarrheal  diseaaea  are  disgracefully 
common  in  the  United  States,  and  we  know  also  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  this  is  so,  is  because  we  so  often  pollute 
even  our  best  lakes  and  rivers  with  sewage^ 

But  what  can  we  do  with  our  sewage  if  we  do  not  merely  let  it 
run  into  the  nearest  stream  i  The  answer  is,  we  must  either  turn 
it  upon  land,  for  farming  purpoees  as  is  done  with  great  advantage 
in  some  states  where  irrigation  is  a  frequent  necessity ;  or  dse  we 
must  somehow  scimtifically  purify  it,  removing  from  it  before 
letting  it  go  into  lake  or  stream  so  much  of  its  nozioua  material  as 
ia  likely  to  create  a  nuisance  or  otherwise  endanger  the  public 
health.  To  do  this,  while  not  very  easy,  is  now  entirely  possible, 
and  in  every  civilized  country  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
direction,  altbou^  auch  progress  has  sometimes  been  slow. 
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In  England,  for  example,  whicli  was  the  first  country  to 
BCiuarely  face  and  master  the  problem  of  the  sewage  pollution  of 
streams,  many  years  were  occupied  in  inveatigation  and  experiment 
before  decisive  steps  were  taken.  Massachusetts,  profiting  bj  the 
experience  of  England  attacked  this  problem  about  1880,  and  met 
it  squarely  and  vigorously  in  1SS6.  Following  the  example  of 
Messficbusetts,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  more  rpcently  dealt  boldly 
with  the  same  difficulties ;  and  now  the  question  comes  squarely 
before  the  great  State  of  New  York  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not 
have  the  courage  to  stop  the  sewage  pollution  of  its  Htreams. 

As  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  the  experiences  of 
Massachusetts  may  be  instructive.  In  Massachusetts  the  founda- 
tions for  the  present  excellent  practice  were  laid  and  definite 
progress  was  begun  by  the  enactment  of  Chapter  274  of  the  Acta 
of  1886.  Under  this  statute  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  given 
"  the  general  oversight  and  care  of  all  inland  waters "  and  in- 
structed (among  other  things)  to  "  recommend  measures  for 
prevention  of  tlje  pollution  of  such  waters"  in  order  "to  protect 
and  develop  the  rights  and  property  of  the  commonwealth  therein 
and  to  protect  the  public  health    *    *    *  ". 

"  It  shall  from  time  to  time  consult  with  and  advise  the  authori- 
ties of  cities  and  towns,  or  with  corporations,  firms  or  individuals 
either  already  having  or  intending  to  introduce  systems  of  water 
supply  or  sewerage,  aa  to  the  most  appropriate  source  of  supply,  the 
beat  practicable  method  of  assuring  the  purity  thereof  or  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  sewage,  having  regard  to  the  present  and  prospective 
needs  and  interests  of  other  cities,  towns,  corporations,  firms  or  in- 
dividuals which  may  be  affected  thereby.  It  shall  also  from  time 
to  time  consult  with  and  advise  persons  or  corporations  engaged  or 
intending  to  engage  in  any  manufacturing  or  other  buainesa,  drain- 
age or  refuse  from  which  may  tend  to  cause  the  pollution  of  any 
inland  water,  as  to  the  best  practicable  method  of  preventing  audi 
pollution  by  the  interception,  disposal  or  purification  of  such  drain- 
age or  refuse :  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  bear  the 
expense  of  such  consultation  or  advice,  or  of  experiments  made  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  All  such  authorities,  corporations,  firms 
and  individuals  are  hereby  required  to  give  notice  to  said  board 
of  their  intentions  in  the  premises,  and  to  submit  for  its  advice 
outlines  of  their  proposed  plans  or  schemes  in  relation  to  water  sup- 
ply and  disposal  of  drai"^  °''  ^cf^i^^-  ^^i^  board  shall  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  attr.riiey'S^"*"'^  ^^  instances  which  may  come  to 
iti  knowlec^  of  i^,  ^qj^  to  comply  with  existing  lavrs  respecting 
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the  pollution  of  water  supplies  and  inland  waters  and  ^hall  annu- 
ally report  to  the  legislature  any  specific  cases  not  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  existing  laws,  which  in  its  opiniim  call  for  further 

legislation." 

Time  and  experience  have  shown  that  this  act,  which  still 
stands  upon  the  statute  hooks  with  only  minor  alterations,  has 
been  fundamental  and  fruitful  in  the  control  of  the  pollution  of 
streams  and  other  inland  waters  by  the  sewage  of  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  the  like. 

The  authority  given  under  this  statute  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  water 
supplies  was  first  made  elTectivQ  in  1897  and  hy  the  revision  of 
the  laws  is  now  included  in  the  general  statute.  The  making  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  rests  of  course  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  As  a  good  example  the  rules  made  by  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  are  specislly 
worthy  of  attention. 

Since  about  the  year  1888  the  laws  giving  cities  and  towns 
authority  to  construct  systems  of  sewerage  have  generally  con- 
tained a  clause  —  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  works  in 
acooidance  with  plans  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  in  1909  an  additional  act  of  great  importance  was  passed 
by  the  L^slature  (Chapter  433)  providing  for  the  proper 
maintenance  and  enlargement  of  works  for  the  treatment  or  puri- 
fication of  sewage  —  an  act  greatly  needed  and  very  beneficent  in 
its  working. 

[Chapter  433] 

Ak  Act  to  provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  enlargement 
of  works  for  the  treatment  or  purification  of  sewage. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Cities,  towns,  persona,  firms  or  corporations,  owning 
or  operating  filter  beds  or  other  works  for  the  treatment  or  purifica- 
tion of  sewage  shall  provide  and  maintain  works  adequate  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sewage  at  all  times,  and  shall  operate  such  works 
in  such  manner  aa  will  prevent  a  nuisance  therefrom  or  the  dis- 
charge or  escape  of  unpurified  or  imperfectly  purified  sewage  or 
effluent  into  any  stream,  pond  or  other  water,  or  other  objectionable 
result. 

S  2.  The  board  of  sewer  commissioners  or  other  board  or  officer 
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haviDK  cBarge  of  the  sewers  in  cities  and  towns  shall  have  authority 
to  make  su3i  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  the  aewera  as  are 
Decesaary  to  prevent  the  entrance  or  discharge  therein  of  any  sub- 
ertance  which  may  tend  to  interfere  witJi  the  flow  of  sewage  or  the 
proper  operation  of  the  sewerage  aystpm  or  disposal  works. 

§  3.  The  state  board  of  heiJth,  if  convinced,  upon  examination, 
that  a  filter  bed  or  other  works  for  the  treatment  or  purification  of 
sewage  causes  the  pollution  of  a  stream,  pond  or  other  water,  or  is 
likely  to  become  a  source  of  nuisance  or  create  objectionable  results 
in  its  neighborhood  by  reason  of  defective  construction,  inadequate 
capacity  or  negligence  or  inefficiency  in  maintenance  or  operation  or 
from  other  cause,  may  issue  notice  in  writing  to  the  city,  town  or 
person  owning  or  operating  such  works  requiring  such  enlargement 
or  improvement  in  the  works  or  change  in  the  method  of  operation 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  works  and  the  efGcient  purification  and  disposal  of  the 
sewage.  In  case  tbe  state  board  of  health  is  satisfied  after  investi- 
gation that  the  unsatisfactory  operation  of  a  sewage  disposal  system 
is  due  wholly  or  partly  to  the  discharge  into  the  system  of  manu- 
facturing waste  or  other  substance  of  such  character  as  to  interfere 
with  the  efficient  operation  of  said  works,  said  board  may  if  neces- 
sary prohibit  the  entrance  of  such  waste  or  other  material  or  may 
regulate  the  entrance  thereof  into  the  system,  or  may  require  tbe 
treatment  of  such  waste  or  other  material  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  its  interference  with  the  operation  of  the 
works. 

§  4,  The  supreme  judicial  court,  or  the  superior  court,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  in  equity  to  enforce  the  proviaiona  of  this  act  upon 
petition  of  the  state  board  of  health  or  of  any  party  interested. 

%  S.  This  act  ahall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  21,  1909. 

[Chap.  290,  Acts  op  1909] 
An  Aot  to  authorize  the  town  of  Mansfield  to  construct  and  main' 

tain  a  eystem  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  town  of  Mansfield  is  hereby  authorized  to  lay  out, 
construct,  maintain  and  operate  a  system  or  systems  of  main  drains 
and  common  sewers  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  territory,  with 
such  connections  and  other  works  as  may  be  required  for  a  system 
of  sewage  disposal ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  better  surface 
or  other  drainage,  guarding  against  pollution  of  waters,  and  other- 
wise protecting  iha  p^l]lic  health,  may  lay,  make  and  maintain  such 
main  drains  as  it  deptiis  ^^    ^°'  ^  purposes  aforesaid  tbe  town 
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may  within  its  limits,  deepen,  widen  and  clear  of  obstruction  any 
brook,  stream  or  water  course,  and  may  straighten  or  alter  the  chan- 
nels or  divert  the  waters  therrof,  and  may  lay,  make  and  maintain 
9ub-draiD3,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  health,  dis- 
charge the  water  into  any  brook,  stream  or  water  course  within  the 
town.     *     *     » 

§_  15.  No  act  shall  be  done  under  authority  of  the  preceding 
sections  until  the  plans  for  said  system  of  sewerage  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  state  board  of  health.  ITpon  application  to  said 
board  for  such  approval  the  board  shall  give  a  bearing,  after  due 
notice  to  the  public.  ^  At  such  hearing  plans,  showing  in  detail  all 
the  work  to  be  done  in  eonatrueting  said  system  of  sewerage,  shall 
be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  health. 

In  certain  oases  also  special  laws  have  been  passed  to  preveat 
the  pollution  of  particular  rivers,  such  for  example  as  the  Nepon- 
set  and  the  Charles. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  people  in  general  were  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  dangers  attending  the  pollution  by  sewage  of  lakes, 
estuaries  and  streams,  and  the  corresponding  state  of  public 
opinion  made  it  necessary  to  educate  and  advise,  rather  than 
compel,  communities  to  beware  of  the  pollution  of  the  waters  in 
their  vicinity,  Andj  fortunately  for  most  well-informed  American 
communities,  advice  publicly  given  is  almost  as  effective  as  com- 
pulsion, becanse  of  the  local  pride  of  the  people  and  their  sensitive- 
ness to  possible  criticism  under  the  pressure  of  pn.blic  opinion. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  how  recent  are  the  teachings  of  sanitary 
Bcience.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  the  19th  century  discovered 
dirt,"  and  the  20th  century  is  not  yet  ten  years  old.  We  think 
of  the  19th  century  chiefly  as  a  time  of  industrial  prt^^ress,  and 
are  too  apt  to  forget  that  perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  of  that 
famous  century  was  the  discovery  that  man  must  look  not  to 
the  heavens  but  to  the  things  about  him  and  within  him  for  the 
sources  of  his  dideases  and  death. 

The  modem  sanitarian  looks  upon  dirt  not  merely  or  even 
chiefly  as  distasteful  or  disgusting.  He  regards  it  rather  as  the 
ready  vehicle  of  the  active  agents  of  disease.  The  public  thinks  of 
dirt  as  chiefly  disgusting  and  as  mostly  dry  or  solid ;  but  the 
sanitarian  knows  that  the  most  dangerous  dirt  is  often  watery  and 
fluid  —  as  in  sewage.  Nor  is  dirt  always  dirty  looking.  Some  of 
the  worst  and  deadliest  dirt  may  move  absolutely  unseen  and  on- 
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auspected  in  waters  Uuit  look  iuaocent  and  even  sparkling.  Little 
streanis  of  sewage  may  thus  meet  and  mingle  with  pure  waters, 
losing  themselves  completely  in  the  limpid  stream,  yet  loading  it 
with  filth  and  foulness,  and  charging  it  with  germs  of  death. 

We  hear  much  nowadays  of  pure  food  supplies,  pure  water  sup- 
plies and  pure  air  supplies;  hut  the  removal  of  the  wastes  and 
refuse  from  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  farmhouses  is  no  less 
important.  For  it  is  with  the  social  organism, —  the  municipality, 
the  village,  the  family, —  very  much  as  it  is  with  the  human 
organism :  to  retain  putrefying  wastes  within  its  horders  is  an  evil 
similar  to  that  which  arises  in  the  human  hody  from  undue  re- 
tention of  urine  or  lowel  contents.  Poisoning  ensues  in  the  one 
case  almost  as  certainly  as  in  the  other. 

But  again  comes  the  question,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  wastes 
of  our  cities  t  Shall  we  simply  throw  them,  as  our  ancestors  did, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  out  of  the  windows, 
out  of  the  doors,  and  out  of  the  houses,  into  the  puhlic  streets, 
filling  these  with  ruhbish  and  wastes,  and  making  it  risky  for 
pasGershy  lest  slops  shall  fall  upon  them  from  chamher  windows  1 
We  have  certainly  got  further  than  this.  We  remove  our  wastes 
from  human  hahitations,  employing  some  form  of  sewage  disposal, 
refuse  disposal  and  garbage  disposal.  We  get  rid  somehow  of 
ashes,  paper,  garbage  and  sewage.  And  for  the  sewage,  often  the 
moat  abundant  and  always  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  the 
wastes  of  habitations,  we  provide  either  cesspits,  cesspools  or 
sewers.  When  a  small  community  introduces  sewers,  it  most  often 
turns  to  the  nearest  stream  as  its  natural  means  of  sewage  disposal, 
for  is  not  the  stream  already  dirty,  carrying,  especially  in  the 
spring  time,  mud  or  rubbish  of  various  sorts,  and  not  infrequently 
dead  cats  or  dogs?  Is  not  the  stream  the  natural  and  Ic^cal  place 
for  disposing  of  sewage,  which  after  all  is  only  a  particularly 
dangerous  form  of  dirty  water  ?  So,  at  any  rate,  communities  are 
apt  to  reason ;  and  as  long  as  the  nature  of  dirt  was  not  understood, 
and  until  we  had  learned  that  dirt,  disease  and  danger  all  belong 
in  the  same  category,  there  was  every  excuse  for  this  sort  of  sewage 
disposal. 

But  we  have  leaded  our  lesson.  In  the  hard  school  of  ex- 
perience we  have  laarned  that  hundreds  of  epidemics  of  typhoid 
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fever  and  Asiatic  cholera  have  come  from  the  uae  of  drinking 
water  tainted  with  sewage,  barely  tainted  it  may  be  with  little 
stealthy  streams  of  water  bearing  human  excrement.  This  it  is 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  great  problem  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal.  And  this  it  is  which  has  caused  numerous  commissions, 
especially  in  western  Europe  and  America  to  study  elaborately  the 
pollution  and  purification  of  rivers.  This  it  is  which  makes  urgent 
the  question,  Shall  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York  continue, 
or  shall  it  stop,  the  sewage  pollution  of  streams? 

One  of  the  worst  plague  spots,  if  not  the  very  worst,  in  respect 
to  typhoid  fever,  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  Niagara  FallS;  in 
which  the  death  rate  from  that  well-known  and  preventable  dis- 
ease averaged  for  the  ten  years,  *97-'07,  124.1  per  hundred 
thousand,  the  highest  during  that  period  having  been  1&1.6,  and 
the  lowest  107.9  per  hundred  thousand.  And  a  careful  investi- 
gation by  Professor  Ogden  of  Cornell  University  has  shown  be- 
yond question  that  this  enormous  death  rate  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  pollution  of  the  public  water  supply  by  the  sewage  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo. 

For  the  citizens  of  Niagara  Falls  this  condition  is  bad  enough, 
but  if  the  consequences  were  limited  to  the  people  of  Niagara 
Falls,  the  rest  of  the  country  mi^t  look  on  with  comparative  com- 
posure. In  point  of  fact,  the  sewage  pollution  of  the  water  supply 
of  Niagara  Falls  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  local,  but  of  national 
concern,  for  Niagara  Falls  is  visited  annually  by  hundieda  of 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  country,  many  of  whom, 
after  drinking  the  sewage-polluted  public  water  supply,  carry 
away  with  them  the  seeds  of  typhoid  fever  with  which  they  after- 
ward sicken,  and  some  of  them  have  died  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  or  even  beyond  the  country.  Furthermore,  because  every 
case  of  typhoid  fever  wherever  it  occurs  is  liable  to  become  a  focus 
of  fresh  infection,  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  limit  to  the  amount 
of  sickness  and  death  produced  all  over  our  country  and  even  be- 
yond it*  borders  by  the  pollution  of  the  water  supply  of  Niagara 
Falls  by  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  For  these  reasons  I 
consider  the  state  of  affairs  which  has  long  existed  at  Niagara 
Falls  disgraceful  both  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America.    I  am  accordingly  glad  to  be  informed  that 
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active  measures  are  under  v/a.j  for  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved  water  supplj  into  this  fever  stricken  community. 

The  change  in  public  opinion  of  late  jears  under  the  constant 
sanitary  education  of  the  people  is  not  only  extraordinary  hut 
encouraging,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  —  if  it  lias  not  already 
arrived  —  when  the  stain  of  sewage  now  almost  everywhere  boma 
by  our  lakes  and  rivers,  must  be  forever  erased.  And  for  this 
erasure  we  must  look  first  to  the  people  —  and  especially  to  the 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  people,  our  lawmakers  —  and 
next  to  their  ofBcial  agents,  chief  among  whom  are  our  State  De- 
partments of  Health.  These  latter,  in  turn,  armed  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  and  equipped  with  the  appliances  of  modem 
Bcience  deserve  and  require  the  patriotic  support  of  the  people. 

The  recent  protest  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State  of 
New  York  against  the  conversion  of  the  Hudson  river  into  a  sewer 
is  well  worth  remembering  in  this  connection.  The  writer,  Mr. 
John  Bigelow,  through  the  shades  of  Hudson  and  Fulton,  cries 
out  —  "  The  river  you  are  making  such  an  ado  about  discovering 
and  navigating  is  not  the  river  either  of  us  ever  saw.  The  river 
we  know  and  which  bears  one  of  our  names  consisted  of  as  pure 
and  delicious  water  as  ever  descended  from  heaven.  You  have 
permitted  it  to  be  converted  into  a  great  sewer  into  which  all  the 
cesspools,  barnyards,  kitchens,  mills  and  factories  between  New 
York  and  Troy  discharge  all  their  polluting  exuviae  and  rubbish, 
instead  of  sending  them  back  upon  the  lands  whence  they  came 
and  which  they  should  enrich.  In  doing  this  you  have  deprived 
all  the  river  counties  of  one  of  their  most  valuable  crops.  That 
river  in  our  time  used  to  swarm  with  shad,  herring,  sturgeon, 
striped  bass,  bullheads,  snnfiBh  and  pan  fish  of  many  other 
varieties.  These  fish  used  in  our  times  and  for  many  years  after 
to  furnish  at  least  one-third  of  the  nourishment  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants for  ten  miles  back  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  New  York 
to  Albany.  •  •  •  If  you  wish  to  honor  us  for  what  we  have 
done,  to  render  this  magnificent  waterway  useful,  restore  it  to 
the  condition  in  which  we  left  it,  and  when  it  was  ready  to  appease 
the  hunger  and  thirst  of  millions  of  people." 
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THURSDAY,  NOVEIVIBER  U,  1909 

Third  Sessios,  10  a.m- 

Pretiding:  Albo  3.  Sexuoub. 

The  Cuaibuan  —  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  It  is  my  very  grefit  pleu- 
ure  this  raornins  to  introdiK^  to  you  a  man  known  all  over  the  confines  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York,  aa  well  aa  over  the  United  States,  not  only  for  hia  great 
work  In  the  fleld  of  education,  but  his  intere«t  in  eanittuy  matters.  I  am  Bura 
^u  will  be  pleaaed  to  leam  what  ia  to  be  done  at  Cornell  Univerai^  in 
instniction  for  Hanitaiians. 

I  take  great  pleasure,  tberefore,  in  introducing  to  you  iTacab  Oould  Schur- 
man,  Freaident  of  Cornell  Univeraitj. 

Ub.  Jacob  Qould  Schuuiatt — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  vetj  aeldom 
read  a  pAper,  but  I  must  catch  a  train  leaving  here  in  forty  minntea,  and 
when  you  write  what  you  have  to  say,  it  haa  some  advantagea.  You  ara  able 
to  think  out  your  lubject  with  more  care,  and  you  are  compelled  also  to 
condense  what  you  have  to  aay.  A  man  speaking  freely,  without  maouecrlpt, 
con  wander  at  random  as  he  will.  He  is  not  obliged  to  follow  any  order,  and 
he  is  not  nnder  obligations  to  be  brief,  but  as  the  train  cannot  wait  for  me, 
I  have  put  down  in  a  most  condensed  form  what  I  have  to  say. 

A   SCHOOL  rOR    SANITARIANS 

By  Jacob  Gould  Sciiukman,  LL.D. 

President  of  Cornell  Univeraity 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  any  of  the  time  of  this  Conference 
in  presenting  facts  which  are  either  well  known  or  easily  accessible. 
That  human  life  has  lengthened  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  about  seventeen  years,  that  its  length  can 
still  be  greatly  increased,  that  of  the  3,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  are  always  seriously  ill  fully  half  are  suffering 
from  illness  that  is  preventable,  and  that  according  to  the  great 
authority,  Pasteur,  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  rid  himself 
of  every  parasitic  disease,  are  matters  so  well  known  that  they 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  Anyone  who  wants  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  salient  facts  on  the  whole  subject  of  national  vitality, 
its  present  wastes,  and  the  best  methods  of  its  conservation,  may 
be  referred  to  the  bulletin  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  issued  by 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  Kational  Health. 

The  amount  of  public  money  now  spent  in  Now  York  State 
and  in  the  United  States  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health 
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is  enormouB,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  It  with  abso- 
lute accuracy.  The  standard  source  of  information  is  the  special 
report  of  the  Cenaus  Bureau  on  "  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation." 
The  well-known  statistical  expert,  Professor  Willcox  of  Cornell 
University,  has  supplied  me  with  information  prepared  by  him- 
eelf  after  conference  and  correspondence  with  the  compiler  of  the 
census  volume  referred  to.  Here  is  an  itemized  summary  of  the 
expenditure  for  1902 : 

Now  Ywk 

Expenditures  in  IW2  for:  State                      United  Stat«« 

Health  conservation $1,534,633  00        $9,460,520  00 

Sewers,  drainage  and  other 

sanitation 6,911,047  00        26,417,947  00 

Care  of  insane 4,913,615  00        23,021,207  00 

Hospital  subsidies  from  pub- 
lic funds n2,129  00           B,276,336  00 

Operating  expenses  of  water- 
works (estimated) 4,400,000  00        21,400,000  00 


$18,471,424  00      $82,576,010  00 


In  this  estimate  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cost  of  charities  other 
then  hospitals,  or  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  of  many  other  forma 
of  outlay  having  a  recognized  relation  to  public  health. 

But  the  items  included  amount  to  nearly  eighteen  and  a  half 
million  dollars  for  New  York  State  and  more  than  eighty-two  and 
a  half  millions  for  the  United  States.  The  significance  of  these 
figures  of  New  York  State  may  perhaps  be  better  judged  when 
we  notice  that  the  amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money  thus  expended 
amounts  to  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  public 
education  in  this  State,  more  than  double  the  cost  of  all  our  courts 
of  law  and  law  officers,  double  the  cost  of  all  the  fire  departments 
of  the  State  and  moro  than  treble  the  cost  of  all  our  street  lighting, 
rurthermore,  there  is  no  branch  of  public  expenditure  in  which 
the  outlay  is  increasing  so  rapidly  as  in  this.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  if  similar  figures  for  the  year  1909  were  available,  it  would 
appear  that  New  York  State  is  now  spending  annually  $30,000,000 
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from  money  raised  by  taxation  in  these  various  lines  of  public 
health  work. 

The  items  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  show  that  the 
work  of  the  sanitarian  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  phyaician. 
Both,  indeed,  have  to  do  with  life,  yet  they  approach  the  subject 
from  entirely  different  points  of  view.  Life  has  been  defined  by 
Herbert  Spencer  as  "  an  adjustment  of  organism  to  environment." 
The  object  of  the  physician's  interest  is  the  organism.  The  object 
of  the  sanitarian's  interest  is  the  environment  Furthermore,  the 
physician  cures  diseases  after  they  have  occurred.  The  aim  of 
the  sanitarian  is  to  prevent  disease.  Instead  of  providing  for 
sanitary  science  dealing  with  the  environment  in  which  we  live, 
a  modem  medical  course  cannot  provide  for  instruction  in  even 
personal  hygiene.  There  is  no  space  in  the  curriculum  for  the 
subject  of  sanitary  hygiene.  And  then,  the  students  of  medical 
schools  are  not  interested.  They  are  only  interested  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  discoveries  to  human  diseases.  Medicine  is  con- 
cerned with  chemistry,  with  physiology,  with  anatomy.  What 
do  the  medical  men  know  of  the  chemistry  of  foods,  of  vital 
statistics,  of  sanitary  engineering  ?  And  yet,  these  are  the  great 
and  important  subjects  included  under  sanitary  science.  The 
public  might  as  well  awake  to  the  fact  that  schools  of  medicine  do 
not  consider  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  train  men  even  in  per- 
sonal hygiene  much  less  in  sanitary  science. 

The  American  people  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  trained 
sanitarians.  Let  me  read  you  a  statement  written  three  or  four 
years  ago  by  the  editor  of  Engineering  News,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Montclair,  N.  J. : 

"  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  any  local  board  of 
health  has  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  put  the  municipality  under 
its  care  in  proper  condition  to-day,  is  tiw  finding  of  the  proper 
sort  of  men  to  cany  on  the  work  of  inspection  and  protection  of 
the  public  health.  There  is  not  in  the  United  States  to^iay  any 
means  of  providing  the  training  which  is  necessary  for  an  executive 
health  officer  or  health  inspector,  and  we  are  continually  confrcHitei] 
in  Montdair  with  this  fact" 

Two  years  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of  this  State  received 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
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of  New  York,  at  its  annual  meeting.  The  import  of  tins  reaolu- 
tioQ  vaa  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  society  that  only  those 
physicians  ahotild  be  appointed  as  health  officers  who  could  show 
evidence  of  special  training  in  public  health  work,  and  the  infer- 
ence of  the  resolution  was  plainly  a  request  to  the  Commissioner 
that  his  future  appointments  should  be  made  on  this  basis.  Un- 
fortunately,  as  the  Commissioner  pointed  out  there  was  then  no 
institution  in  this  State  (nor  in  any  other  State  for  that  matter) 
offering  courses  giving  special  training  for  public  health  wort. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  medical  schools  to  provide  the  necessary 
training.  The  medical  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded,  and 
the  subjects  which  form  the  backbone  of  a  course  of  training  for 
sanitarians,  namely,  vital  statistics,  diemistry  and  biology,  and 
sanitary  engineering, .  are  themselves  sufficient  to  fill  up  a  pro- 
fessional curriculum.    As  Professor  Sedgwick  has  well  said : 

"  It  is  to-day  absurd  for  the  average  w^l-trained  medical  student 
to  think  of  becoming  an  expert  in  such  branches  of  hygiene  as 
water-supply,  sewerage,  garbage  collection  and  disposal,  gas  and 
otier  forms  of  light  supply,  ice  supply,  milk  supply,  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances,  etc.  These  belong  rather  to  the  sanitary  en- 
gineer, sanitary  chemist,  and  sanitary  biologist;  to  sanitation 
rather  than  hygiene." 

What  we  need  is  trained  sanitarians  supported  by  an  awakened 
and  intelligent  public  opinion.  A  new  profession  is  rising  in  this 
country,  and  the  public  interest  demands  its  speedy  development. 
I  allude  to  the  profession  of  the  public  health  officer,  a  profession 
already  recognized  in  England  by  a  special  diploma.  The  health 
officer  ^lould  wherever  practicable  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  be  absolutely  prohibited  frc«n  practising 
medicine.  In  tJiis  respect  he  should  be  like  the  lawyer,  who  on 
election  as  judge  ceases  to  practise  law.  As  Professor  Fisher  has 
well  said,  "  No  court,  police  or  fire  department  or  any  agency  of 
govemmrait  can  be  more  important  to  the  people  than  t^iis  under 
the  complex  condition  incident  to  the  rapid  growth  of  bot^  rural 
and  urban  populations,"  yet  I  recognize  that  such  officials  will  not 
be  appointed,  or  if  appointed,  adequately  supported  until  public 
opinion  is  educated  i°  iQ^t^^'s  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  science. 
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Therefore,  the  education  of  the  public  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
training  of  Bcientifio  sanitarians. 

A  scientific  echool  in  any  field  whatever  ordluarilj  'has  three 
fu2K!tionB  to  perform.  The  first  is  to  engage  in  research  in  that 
branch  of  science  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  The  second  is  to  edu- 
cate in  that  field  the  students  who  matriculate  in  the  school.  The 
third  is  to  promote  among  the  general  public  such  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation  as  may  be  susceptible  of  practical  application  for 
the  health,  prosperity,  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  of  the 
people.  A  school  of  sanitary  science  should  discharge  all  these 
functions.  It  should  be  a  seat  of  research  in  sanitary  science,  a 
school  of  professional  training  for  future  sanitarians,  and  an  organ 
for  the  extension  of  sanitary  knowledge  among  the  people. 

Of  these  three  functions  of  the  sanitary  school  the  training  of 
sanitarians  and  the  promotion  of  sanitary  knowledge  among  the 
people  are  the  most  important  functions.  Already  far  more  knowl- 
edge has  been  accumulated  in  this  field  than  is  being  utilized  for 
either  of  these  functions.  I  would  not,  indeed,  debar  a  school  of 
sanitary  science  from  engaging  in  research.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  my  conviction  that  no  scientific  school  in  any  field  whatever  can 
flourish  without  research.  Men  who  are  not  enlarging  the  boun- 
daries of  a  science  lose  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  it  and 
become  disqualified  either  for  teaching  students  or  instructing  the 
public  And  this  is  just  as  true  of  sanitary  science  as  of  any 
other  science.  The  point  of  my  remark  is  that  at  the  present  time 
the  functions  on  which  emphasis  should  be  laid  are  the  education 
of  young  men  and  women  for  sanitary  officers,  and  the  carrying 
of  elem^tary  instruction  in  sanitary  science  to  the  people  at  large. 
Sesearch  would  doubtless  be  recognized  and  I  would  not  exclude 
it  even  at  the  outset,  but  I  would  say  to  the  Faculty  that  the 
existing  circumstances  dmnanded  the  immediate  utilization  of 
existing  knowledge  rather  than  the  enlargement  of  knowledge. 

I  believe  that  young  men  and  women  are  simply  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  enter  this  new  profession.  It  appeals  to  their 
scientific  interest  because  it  aims  at  prevention  not  merely  cure, 
and  it  appeals  to  their  moral  interest  because  of  Its  altruism,  of 
the  service  which  it  renders  to  the  community.  Just  now  medi- 
cine as  a  science  and  art  of  curing  disease  is  failing  to  attract 
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a  due  proportion  of  students.  The  attendance  in  our  best  medi- 
cal sdioole,  in  most  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  country  indeed, 
haa  considerably  fallen  off,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  see  a 
change  even  in  the  function  of  the  physician.  In  the  field  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  he  will  be  called  on  to  prevent  disease  and  not 
merely  to  cure  it.  A  similar  change  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  profession  of  law.  A  generation  ago  lawyers  collected  dam- 
ages for  us  after  we  got  in  trouble.  To-day  the  chief  business 
of  lawyers  is  to  guide  men  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  so  that 
they  shall  escape  trouble.  A  generation  ago  the  practice  of  lawyers 
was  consequently  in  the  courts.  To-day  the  best  lawyers  all  do 
their  work  in  their  offices.  And  in  medicine  as  in  law,  the  magic 
word  is  coming  to  be  prevention  and  it  is  because  the  sanitarian 
prevents  suffering  from  disease  not  only  to  scattered  individuals, 
but  to  whole  communities,  that  his  calling  is  in  harmony  with 
the  best  professional  spirit  of  the  time  and  challenges  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  Porter,  caused  last 
winter  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  at  Cornell  University  of  a  State  School  or  Col- 
lege of  Sanitary  Science  which  would  rank  with  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  which  the 
State  has  already  established  there.  A  large  niunber  of  the 
subjects  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  of  such  a  school  of  Sani- 
tary Science  are  already  taught  in  the  different  departments  and 
colleges  of  Cornell  University.  The  number  of  new  subjects  to 
be  introduced  would  not  be  large.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  would  be  small.  Furthermore,  it  happened  that 
though  Cornell  University  is  in  general  crowded,  the  Medical  De- 
partment, owing  to  the  recent  requirement  of  a  college  degree  for 
admission,  has  room  to  spare  in  its  building.  I  believe  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health  the  people  of  New  York  State  should 
support  the  Commissioner  in  getting  the  bill  enacted  into  law 
this  year.  I  know  no  other  way  in  which  by  so  small  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  so  much  might  be  accomplished  for  the  health  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  If  the  Commissioner  secures  the  es- 
tablishmoit  of  his  School  of  Sanitary  Science,  I  pledge  him  the 
cordial  co^jperatioa  ©f  Cornell  University  in  making  its  work 
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effective.  The  two  ftmctions  which  in  1117  judgment  it  should 
immedistely  undertake  are,  first,  the  training  of  young  men  and 
young  women  for  the  new  profession  of  sanitarians,  and,  sec- 
ondly, extension  work  in  all  the  municipalities  and  health  dia- 
tricts  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  educating  the  people  in  the 
most  important  scientific  conclusions  reached  in  this  field  and  the 
best  practical  arrangementB  to  be  made  bj  the  health  boards  and 
health  ofGcers  for  protecting,  conserving  and  lengthening  the  life 
of  our  people. 

Db.  John  W.  Ijt  Seuk  —  Mr.  QuLiniiaii,  I  move  yon  that  tbe  piivllegm  of  th« 
floor  be  extended  to  kII  vieiting  phTiiciana  and  profeuional  gentlemeo. 

The  CHAinuAtT:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor  will  pleaae  eaj 
Aye,  all  opponed.  No.  It  aeema  to  be  unanimouilf  carried.  I  am  about  to 
annouDoe  that  we  bave  a  treat  that  doea  not  appear  on  Uie  proorain.  It 
affords  me  great  plea^uie  to  Introduce  to  this  awanblage  Dr.  Bosalie  & 
Uorton,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  EdneatJon  C(»iuDitt«e  of  the  Amarl- 
can  Medieal  Asaoeiatlon. 


the  flow.    There  an  a  nmnber  of  profeMional  women  prwent  at  Una  tlmt. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

By  Rosalie  S.  Mobton,  M.D.,  Chairman 

I  have  been  asked  to  come  before  yoa  to  present  the  Report  of 
the  Public  Health  Education  Committee  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  acoustics  in  this  hall  are 
not  very  good,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  those  sitting  under  the  eidea 
of  the  gallery,  if  they  wiU  not  come  to  the  side  seats  nearer  to  the 
front,  as  I  know  from  my  experience,  seated  there  yesterday,  that 
very  little  can  be  heard. 

The  resolution  creating  this  committee  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
at  its  last  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  Jun^  1909, 

A  meeting  of  the  women  physicians  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  was  called  in  New  York  City,  July  20th.^  Women 
from  all  over  the  United  States  were  present  and  formulated  plana 
for  work-  in  women's  dubs,  young  women's  christian  associa- 
tions, mothers'  and  teachers'  associations,  social  settlement  clube, 
etc.,  and  work  is  now  going  forward  in  Arizona,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  New  Tork,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, Washington,  Wyoming,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  plan  of  work  is  to  affiliate  through  the  committee  the  large 
amount  of  public  health  education  now  being  done  individually 
and  by  scattered  groups  of  women,  to  concentrate  this  work  under 
the  American  Medical  Association,  giving  unity  of  purpose  and 
co-operation  of  effort  to  all  work  along  these  lines  for  the  puUic 
good. 

This  work  is  directed  hj  a  central  committee  composed  of 
women  physicians  from  different  sections  of  the  United  States, 
one  from  each  of  the  following:  Colorado,  Texas,  California, 
Illinoia,  Kentucky,  Masa^'^^'^^*'^-  ^^^  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
chairman  are  from  Jj"g^  York  City.    The  honorary  chairman  is 
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woman  to  graduate  aa  a  phTsician  in  America,  having  graduated 
in  1851.  It  shows  that  her  good  work  and  that  of  the  women 
who  came  after  her  was  needed,  and  haa  heen  cordially  received 
by  men  physicians,  since  in  less  than  sixty  years,  the  practice  of 
women  in  medicine  has  grown  from  that  of  two  women  to  many 
thousand,  working  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  best  men 
in  their  State,  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

The  work  ia  subdivided  under  state  secretaries,  and  still  further, 
under  county  chairmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  learn  what  physicians 
—  both  men  and  women  —  will  be  willing  to  deliver  lectures  on 
the  following  subjects: 

The  caoBe  and  prevention  of  ordinary  colds. 

The  value  of  pure  food  in  the  physiology  of  digestion. 

The  chemistry  and  economic  value  of  food  and  the  care  of  the 
food  in  the  homa 

The  relation  of  pure  water  to  the  public  health. 

The  water-borne  diseases. 

The  value  of  exercise  and  rest  to  the  public  health. 

The  causes  and  prevention  of  nervous  exhaustion  and  prostra- 
tion. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

The  importance  of  the  standardization  of  drugs. 

The  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 

The  air  we  breathe  and  the  value  of  ventilation. 

The  relation  of  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  to  public 
health. 

The  care  of  the  sick  at  home. 

Pure  milk  and  infant  hygiene. 

The  hygienic  management  of  nervous  children. 

The  prevention  of  acquired  deformities. 

The  prevention  of  Fourth  of  July  injuries  and  tetanus. 

The  rdation  of  teeth  to  good  health. 

The  prevention  of  diseases  transmissible  from  animals  to  man. 

The  importance  of  the  «arly  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
adenoids. 

The  causes  and  prevention  of  deafness. 

The  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  cansefl  and  result  of  eye-strain. 
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The  value  of  Taccination  and  aemm-tlierapy. 

Tbe  need  of  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools. 

The  advisability  of  a  National  fioard  of  Health. 

How  to  instruct  children  concerning  the  origin  of  life.  (This 
to  be  presented  before  teachers  and  mothers.) 

The  care  of  the  health  during  the  menstrual  period. 

The  responsibility  of  girlhood  to  motherhood. 

Pregnancy  and  the  Menopause. 

The  value  of  the  early  diagnosis  of  cancer  in  women. 

The  value  of  aninial  experimentation  in  surgery,  in  nutrition, 
in  diabetes,  in  nervous  diseases,  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  infectious 
diseases. 

The  responsibility  of  boyhood  to  fatherhood. 

The  prevalence  and  prevention  of  venereal  diseases. 

Social  hygiene.  How  parents  may  protect  their  sons  and 
daughters  from  immorality. 

Women  physicians,  as  members  of  women's  clubs,  etc.,  come  in 
contact  with  a  vast  number  of  women,  and  we  have  learned  that 
what  Dr.  George  W.  Wagoner,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  said  lately  in 
his  presidential  address  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  true;  namely,  "  Doctors  are  losing  the  confidence 
of  and  receiving  criticism  from  the  laity."  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  country  the  public  is  being  exploited 
by  paeudo-scientists  who  affirm  that  we,  the  so-called  "  drug-doc- 
tors," are  commercially  interested  in  keeping  the  people  ill,  while 
they  are  working  to  prevent  disease. 

The  laity  is  much  interested  in  public  health  education,  the 
psychological  moment  has  come,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  reflec- 
tion upon  our  profession  if  we  did  not  now  combine  with  the 
health  officers  to  educate  the  public  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  position  of  the  doctor  as  the  protector  of  the  health  of  the 
community,  and  thereby  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  desire  to 
educate  the  public  for  the  prevention  of  disease  is  general  among 
physicians.  I  come  before  you  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
to  ask  your  hearty  civoperation  as  individuals,  and  as  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Pepartment  of  Health,  in  this  work  of 
service  to  our  conatj.^  e.^  you  know  so  well  how  to  develop  every 
sanitary  measure  ^^'  ^^  so  successfully  protect  the  health  of 
MO  / 
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the  commnnity  ttat  in  the  begiimiiig  of  this  work  we  wish  to  lay 
our  plans  before  you  and  request  that  you  will  freely  make  sug- 
gestiona  as  to  how  we  may  increase  our  uaef ulness  for  we  wish  to 
be  guided  by  your  greater  experience  and  each  of  our  county 
chairmen  will  depend  upon  your  co-operation  for  the  fullest  auo- 
C8S8  of  her  work. 

We  have  received  letters  expressing  hearty  interest  from  chair- 
men of  other  committees  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
other  representative  physicians  all  over  the  United  States,  express- 
ing their  satisfaction  in  the  plan  of  work  outlined  by  this  com- 
mittee and  their  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  way  for  mutual 
service  to  humanity.  Among  these  were  letters  from  CoL  Wil- 
liam Q.  Glorgas,  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  Section  on  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health;  Dr.  Frank  Van  Fleet,  New  York  Bepre- 
aentative  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  on  Medical  Subjects;  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  William  Brumby,  Health 
Officer  of  Texas;  Dr.  Gardner  T.  Swarta,  Health  Officer  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Health;  Dr.  Albert  H.  Garvin,  of  Eayfarook,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis;  Dr. 
Thomas  Darlington,  Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York  City; 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Gushing,  of  Baltimore;  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  of 
Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  S.  McCuen  Smith,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Clarence  Wheaton,  Dr.  William  H.  Wilder,  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Sham- 
baugh,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Robertson,  and  Dean  Wells,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Reid 
Hunt  and  Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis,  Chainnan  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
Committee  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 
of  John  Hopkins  University ;  Dr.  W.  Schier  Bryant,  Dr.  O.  H. 
Rogers,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  and  Dr.  Pedersen,  of  New  York; 
Dr.  Crothers,  of  Connecticut;  Dr.  J.  N.  McCormick,  Chairman 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion; Dr.  0,  A.  L.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  American  Medical 
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Association  Committee  on  Legislation;  Br.  Frederick  F.  Henry, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Countj  Medical  Society ;  Dr. 
Milton  J.  Rosenau,  formerly  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
United  States,  now  Professor  of  Harvard,  and  Surgeon-General 
Walter  Wyman,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service. 

Dr.  M.  May  AUen  of  this  city  is  New  York  State  secretary 
of  our  conmiittee,  and  we  hope  through  your  co-operation  with 
her  and  with  the  various  county  chairmen,  to  make  Kew  York 
the  leading  State  in  this  national  movement  for  lessening  human 
suffering  and  saving  human  life. 

Chauiiur  ScncouB  — I  un  sure  you  have  mil  been  very  nrnoli  intonetad 
in  hearlnK  Dr.  MortMi  tell  of  the  work  of  thii  oominittee;  Mid  I  think  I  un 
atkj  for  Kll  that  ahe  will  have  the  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  ImMb 
ctBeen  of  the  State,  and  the  State  Depoitment  of  Health  in  vmj  way  that 

The  OonuDiMioner  desires  me  to  make  an  aanouncement  tliat  there  will  be 
a  smoker  to-niffht  at  the  Powera  Hottse,  and  we  will  there  get  an  opportunity 
to  meet  BeveraT  gentlemen  who  are  on  the  program  for  to-morrow. 

Snrgeon-Oeneral  Wyman  and  Dr.  Wilbur,  from  Washington,  are  in  tlie  andi- 
•nce  now,  «od  I  wlsn  they  would  «ome  to  tlM  platform,  as  I  wish  to  have 
their  moral  support  if  I  can  get  it,  in  conducting  this  meeting. 

Vou  will  liotice  by  the  program  thst  followins  our  usual  custom,  we  inflict 
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THE  PtJBLIC  HEALTH  LAW 

Bt  Axeo  H.  Setuoub,  Esq. 
Seeretaij,  State  Department  ol  HmIUi 

The  Public  Health  Law  ia  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to 
everj  citizen  of  the  State,  and  especiallj  bo  to  those  officers  of 
government  called  upon  to  administer  or  enforce  it.  In  review- 
ing the  addresses  presented  at  our  Conferences  there  will  be  found 
a  number  on  legal  questions,  some  of  which  discuss  many  prac- 
tical questions  of  value. 

The  difficulty  of  undertaking  to  speak  fully  and  clearly  on 
any  one  phase  of  our  laws  is  apparent,  and  I  shall  not  burden 
you  with  a  paper  repUte  with  legal  decisions,  from  which  yon 
could  glean,  but  little,  but  will  endeavor  to  point  out  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  and  its  great  defects  in  this  State,  believing  that 
this  will  be  of  greater  value,  as  the  subject  does  not  appear  to 
have  'been  treated  in  this  way  at  any  of  our  meetings. 

Ruskin  once  said:  "Any  interference  which  tends  to  reform 
and  protect  the  health  of  the  masses  is  viewed  by  them  as  un- 
warranted interference  with  their  vested  rights  to  inevitable 
disease  and  death." 

That  this  cynical  remark  contains  an  element  of  truth  the  ex- 
perience of  those  eager  to  build  up  legislation  as  affecting  public 
health  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  law  is  a  subject  of  giant  pro- 
portion. It  surrounds  every  profession,  and  every  trade;  guides, 
controls  and  directs  our  actions  in  every  phase  of  life.  It  safe- 
guards the  weak  and  restrains  the  powerful.  In  its  support  and 
enforcement,  society  is  safe;  without  it  we  become  the  prey  of 
every  enemy  of  mankind. 

But,  notwithstanding  public  prejudice  and  indifference  to  legis- 
lation designed  to  improve  and  protect  public  health,  there  have 
stiU  been  marked  advances  made.  Our  Legislatures  have  acquired 
a  marvelous  capacity  for  laws,  and  we  have  developed  in  this 
country  a  most  astonishing  industry  in  putting  new  statutes  in 
effect 

In  an  address  recently,  tlie  Bif^t  Hon.  James  Bryoe,  Briti^ 
Ambassador,  said: 
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"  The  out-put  of  legialation  has  of  late  years  been  incomparably 
greater  than  in  any  previous  age." 

So  during  this  period  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  have 
many  new  laws  affecting  public  health,  though  the  ground  ia  cer- 
tainly not  properly  covered  even  yet. 

The  Public  Health  Laws  of  a  country,  State  or  community  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  inhabitant.  Not  does  the  in- 
terest cease  there,  for  so  bound  up  are  we  in  our  relations  to  our 
fellow  men  that  the  health  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  of 
other  countries,  cities  and  communities  and  the  manner  of  their 
enforcement  become  almost  as  important  to  us:  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
in  tiiese  days  of  tremendous  activity  and  commerce,  of  rapid 
immigration  and  of  easy  intercourse  between  the  countries  of  the 
world,  when  many  of  our  uneasy  millions  of  people  are  constantly 
passing  from  one  place  and  from  one  country  to  another,  the 
opportunities  for  the  spread  of  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases 
are  continual  and  are  constantly  on  the  increasa 

The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  public  health  in  recent 
years,  the  quickening  of  the  public  conscience  regarding  improve- 
ments in  our  manner  of  living,  the  value  and  necessity  of  sanitary 
reforms  along  many  lines  and  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  public 
must  b?  protected  from  the  ignorant  and  careless,  would  indicate 
that  our  improved  system  of  safeguarding  the  public  health  was 
a  thing  of  recent  growth.  But  while  it  ia  true  that  we  have  made 
tremendous  advances  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  also  in  sanitary  science 
generally,  the  fact  remains,  and  the  student  of  history  knows, 
that  some  of  the  ancient  nations  understood  in  many  respects  the 
value  of  sanitary  methods  of  living  and  that  they  paid  intelligent 
attention  to  the  subject. 

In  early  history  we  find  a  code  of  sanitary  regulations  given 
for  the  children  of  Israel  through  Moses  which  could  still  he 
applied  with  good  results  at  certain  localities  in  any  of  our  States. 
Indeed,  the  commands  laid  down  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy 
to  the  children  of  J-j-gel  for  the  preaetvalion  of  ibeir  health  and 
safety  could  stilj  l  ^^ad  'With  advanlage  by  many  of  the  civilized 
and  educated  iJjk  „tB  o^  tlie  g^ci^  ^^  ^^  twentieth  century. 
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It  18  well  knomi  that  some  of  the  older  countries  understood 
the  value  of  a  pure  and  never-failing  supply  of  water  and  the 
water  supplies  of  some  of  the  ancient  cities  would  put  to  shame 
those  in  use  in  a  number  of  the  cities  in  New  York  to-day.  A 
comparison  of  the  system  of  public  baths  in  Borne  with  the  en- 
tire lack  of  such  facilities  for  personal  cleanliness  in  many  of 
our  modem  cities  Is  enough  to  make  one  pause  and  ask  how  far 
we  have  really  progressed. 

So  also,  we  find  in  Rome  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  other  restrictions  designed  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Boman 
citizen,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  empire  can  never  fade  nor  pass 
from  the  minds  of  civilized  men.  So  from,  those  early  days  to 
the  present  time  we  find  that  every  civilized  government  has 
rect^ized  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  absolute  necessity  of 
laws  which  would  protect  mankind  against  their  own  indiscretions 
and  Defect  of  sanitary  precautions.  As  a  result,  we  find  the 
countries  which  have  exercised  the  most  careful  restrictions  have 
been  the  most  free  from  the  plagues  which  have  scourged  the 
old  world  to  such  a  startling  degree.  The  great  improvement  in 
methods  of  living,  the  introduction  of  proper  water  supplies  and 
sewerage  systems  and  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  health  official 
have  rendered  almost  impossible  to-day,  a  repetition  of  the  epi- 
demics which  formerly  swept  over  the  old  world,  and  which 
caused  such  tremendous  mortality. 

It  is  said  that  the  black  death  in  its  European  invasion  in  the 
fourteenth  century  caused  the  death  of  25,000,000  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. You  are  all  familiar  with  the  ravages  of  cholera  and  other 
diseases,  the  appalling  accounts  of  which  are  recorded  in  history. 
The  introduction  of  sanitary  improvements  and  proper  preventive 
measures  have  rendered  a  repetition  of  such  calamities  practi- 
cally impossible.  Yet  with  all  the  striking  advances  that  have 
been  made,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  public  can  be  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  the  prevention  of  disease. 

We  know  the  tremendous  price  in  lives  and  money  paid  by  the 
world  for  its  neglect  of  sanitation  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  much  vaunted  civilization  of  to-day,  that  with  the  scientific 
knowledge  which  we  now  possess  and  our  demonstrated  theories 
of  causes  of  disease  and  their  prevention,  we  still  allow  consump- 
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tioQ,  typhoid  and  other  preveatable  diseasea  to  exact  such  an 
enormoiis  toll  of  loss  and  suffering  from  our  fellow  men. 

The  welfare  of  State  and  citiz^i  alike  demands  that  the  law- 
making bodies  should  recognize  the  necessity  of  protection  against 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  to  the  end  that  their  lives  and  habits 
should  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  diej  should  not  be  a 
danger  to  others. 

The  Eight  to  Enact  Heialth  Laws 

If  you  grant  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  ie  served  by  its 
protecting  its  citizens,  then  it  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate 
the  right  of  the  State  to  enact  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  even  though  the  effect  of  these  laws  is 
to  interfere  with  individual  freedom  and  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty. Our  courts  have  almost  universally  recognized  this  right 
and  when  called  upon,  as  they  often  have  been,  to  uphold  laws 
designed  to  protect  public  health  where  liberty  of  action  of  the 
individual  has  been  restricted,  they  have  shown  their  wisdom  and 
have  established  the  health  ofKcial  in  a  firm  position.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  rights  are  established  rest  upon  the  broad 
foundation  that  everyone  owes  a  duty  to  his  neighbors  to  do  noth- 
ing to  imperil  their  lives  or  health.  The  interest  of  no  one  can 
be  higher  than  his  neighbors',  and  he  may  be  restrained  from 
injuring  the  community,  although  he  may  live  and  die  as  he 
pleases,  provided  he  does  not  endanger  the  life  or  well-being  of 
others.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  government  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  by  uniform  laws  designed  to  promote  public  health. 
Indeed,  society  could  hardly  exist  without  such  laws  and  every 
instinct  of  self-preservation  justifies  their  adoption. 

Despite  the  general  indifference  to  the  subject,  statesmen  long 
ago  appreciated  the  importance  of  legislation  to  preserve  public 
health  and  raised  their  voices  in  its  behalf. 

L-ord  Derby  realj^-jj  however,  the  ineffectiveness  of  health 
legislation  without  jjitelligent  public  opinion  behind  it,  when 
he  declared  long  .  it,ftt  "  iio  aanilRry  improvement  worth  the 
name  wiH  be  effgQi  W   whatever  acts  y>u  ^aaa  oi  whatever  powers 
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you  confer  upon  public  officers,  unlesa  you  can  create  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  matter  araong  the  people  at  lai^." 

The  subject  was  splendidly  summed  up  in  New  Orleans  in  the 
year  1880,  by  Hon.  Erastus  Briggs,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York,  created  that  year. 

He  said,  "  /  place  the  subject  of  health  as  among  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  in  the  science  of  political  economy.  It  is  a 
question  which  belongs  to  the  wealth  of  the  UnioQ  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  .  .  . 

"  A  most  important  state  duty  is  the  enactment  of  wholesome 
laws  to  prevent  disease.  This  is  done  without  infringing  upon 
the  personal  or  political  rights  of  any  citizen.  .  ,  . 

"  A  decent  care  for  the  people  of  the  state  and  a  decent  respect 
for  the  government  by  the  people  establish  reciprocal  relations 
which  no  party  can  neglect." 

Acting  therefore  upon  the  advice  of  statesmen  and  scientists, 
and  firm  in  a  position  that  cannot  be  successfully  challenged,  our 
law-making  bodies  entered  upon  the  task  of  aEFording  the  neces- 
sary statute  authority  to  accomplish  the  desired.  How  well  they 
hare  succeeded,  and  what  some  of  the  defects  and  requirements 
of  to-day  are,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

The  Growth  op  the  Law 

In  furtherance  of  the  principles  we  have  exhibited,  governments 
have  from  time  to  time  passed  laws  designed  to  regulate  and  pro- 
tect public  health.  Starting  with  the  simplest  regulations  de- 
signed to  insure  personal  cleanliness  and  habits  and  for  the  nse 
of  unadulterated  food,  we  have  seen  the  vast  and  complete  system 
of  modern  living  develop  to  a  point  where  laws  and  ordinances 
are  required  to  meet  every  new  condition  that  arises. 

The  changes  in  modem  methods  of  living  from  those  when 
each  family  prepared  its  own  food  and  when  the  country  was 
sparsely  settled,  to  the  present  time  when  we  find  our  population 
crowded  together  into  tenement  and  apartment-houses  in  our 
cities,  have  developed  new  and  modem  methods  of  protecting  and 
fostering  the  health  of  the  people.  The  advance  in  knowledge  of 
how  diseases  are  spread,  particularly  the  discovery  of  the  germs 
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of  diseases  and  the  work  of  bacteriology  have  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  care  of  cases  and  their  relation  to  the  general  public. 

Modem  mechanical  and  electrical  inventions  have  wrought  a 
necessitj  for  regulations  as  to  their  usa  The  vast  immigration 
of  citizens  from  one  country  to  another  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity for  guarding  against  diseases  has  obliged  us  to  establish 
quarantine  stations  at  our  seaports  and  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  each  vessel,  its  cargo  and  passengers,  before  we  allow 
them  to  enter.  To-day  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  enormous, 
opportunities  for  infection  and  the  spread  of  diseases  are  practi- 
cally unlimited  and  we  must  even  interfere  with  commerce  to 
save  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  our  health  officers 
and  our  law-giving  bodies  have  had  many  new  and  complex  prob- 
lems to  solve  and  are  obliged  to  pass  upon  new  ones  almost  every 
day. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find  little  uniformity  in  public  health 
legislation  in  our  many  States.  Some  few  have  gradually  devel- 
oped, and  by  passing  new  statutes  as  the  occasion  required  have 
built  up  a  fairly  comprehensive  system.  Others  have  created  a 
State  Board  of  Health,  given  it  small  powers  and  less  funds  and 
accomplished  but  little.  Many  are  now  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  and  are  ready  to  put  in  force  laws  which  will 
be  of  great  and  lasting  benefit. 

The  health  laws  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  the 
protection  of  public  water  supplies,  the  control  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  pollution  of 
streams,  vital  statistics,  nuisances,  vaccination,  and  many  other 
topics.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  speak  of  any  other  than 
those  immediately  concerning  the  State  Department  of  Health  or 
local  boards,  and  references  to  the  Public  Health  Law  generally 
should  be  understood  as  excluding  the  other  provisions  which  deal 
with  subjects  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  discuss. 

The  Leqai_  ^uthokity  axd  the  Police  Poweb 

Having  attempfgj  tQ  give  you  some  idea  of  the  field  to  be 

covered  by  the  la^  ,  >  ii9  see  where  the  legal  authority  is  vested 

and  how  it  j's  e^  a       As  we  have  in  the  United  States  no 

National  Depaj^,  "^pj^  ,  Jjealth  and  therefore  no  branch  of  the 
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Pederal  Government  dealing  directly  with  this  subject,  the  matter 
becomes  one  almost  entirely  for  State  and  municipal  regulation 
and  the  States  of  our  Union  have  widely  varying  acta  covering  the 
subject,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  a  State  Department 
of  Health  with  a  single  head  or  Commissioner  of  Health,  whib 
most  of  the  States  have  a  State  Board  of  Health  usually  made  up 
of  physicians  with  the  secretary  as  the  executive  officer.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  are  local  boards  of  health  or  health  officers, 
or  both,  given  arbitrary  powers  to  regulate,  protect  and  preserve 
the  public  health. 

As  you  well  know,  the  States  of  this  Union  surrendered  to  the 
Federal  Government  only  such  powers  as  were  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all 
the  people  of  the  TTnited  Statcii.  They  reserved  to  themselves  the 
sovereign  control  over  their  internal  affairs.  The  authority  of  the 
State  is  supreme  and  exclusive  in  this  regard.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  unlimited  jurisdiction  within  the  Constitution  over  all  per- 
sons within  its  limits  and  acting  under  what  is  called  the  police 
power,  the  State  imposes  the  health  laws,  and  the  Legislature  has 
a  vast  power  in  its  possession  which  it  can  exercise,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  the  legislative  functions  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  exercise  of  the  police  power  being  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good,  it  is  therefore  superior  to  private  rights  and  interests 
and  under  it  the  State  can  impose  such  restrictions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public,  so  manufac- 
turers in  businesses  of  various  kinds  may  be  restrained  or  dis- 
continued and  the  rights  of  the  individual  subordinated  to  those 
of  the  public.  So  the  owner  of  property,  although  holding  an 
absolute  title,  must  use  it  in  such  a  way  that  his  use  of  it  shall 
not  be  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others.  The  citizen  must  regulate 
his  conduct  and  conduct  his  affairs  so  that  they  do  not  come  in 
conflict  with  the  general  rules  for  the  common  good.  But  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  is  subject  to  the  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitutions. The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that: 

"  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privilege  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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nor  shall  &Dy  state  deprive  aoy  person  of  life,  liberty  or  propertj 
without  due  proceeg  of  law  nor  deny  to  aaj  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  lawa." 

but  it  has  frequently  been  held  that  this  amendment  does  not 
abridge  or  impair  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State? 
and  apparently  the  principal  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
vent any  arbitrary  interference  by  State  authority  in  the  rights 
of  person  and  property  and  to  secure  to  all  happiness  unrestrained 
except  by  equal  and'  impartial  lawa.  No  greater  burdens  may 
be  laid  upon  one  than  are  laid  upon  others  in  the  same  calling, 
and  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  no  different  or 
higher  punishment  shall  be  laid  upon  one  than  is  prescribed  to  all 
for  like  offensea. 

The  police  power  may  be  used  to  regulate  the  use  of  property, 
and  the  protest  that  is  so  frequently  raised  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise of  many  of  the  health  laws,  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  taking 
of  property  without  due  compensation,  cannot  be  sustained.  For 
while  the  owner  is  restricted  in  the  use  of  his  pi-operty  it  is  not 
appropriated  and  in  the  theory  of  the  law  he  is  compensated  by 
sharing  in  the  general  benefits  which  the  requirements  are  calcu- 
lated to  secure. 

But  while  the  Legislature  can  pass  laws  needed  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  the  courts  cannot  review  its  discretion  in  this 
respect,  these  laws  must  have  some  relation  to  the  end  to  be  at* 
tained,  for  the  rights  of  the  citizens  cannot  be  invaded  l^  the 
Legislature  under  the  guise  of  a  police  regulation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  health.  Where  it  appears  that  that  is  not  the  object  of  the 
statute  and  no  matter  in  what  language  the  statute  may  be  framed, 
its  purpose  must  be  determined  by  its  reasonable  effect  and  it 
cannot  impair  or  destroy  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental  law. 
The  Legislature  can  pass  laws  to  prevent  injury  to  the  public 
but  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  and  they 
cannot  go  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Many  interetting 
and  conflicting  opiv|joDS  have  been  rendered  in  our  courts  upon 
the  intricate  que«i>  -g  involved,  which  I  shall  make  no  attempt 
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But  few  people  remember  that  at  oue  time  there  existed  in  this 
country  a  National  Board  of  Ifoaltli  created  by  act  of  Congresa 
in  1879,  consisting  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  created  to  make  investigations  and  perfect  a  plan  for  a  na- 
tional public  health  organization.  The  scheme  of  co-operatiou  of 
State  and  local  boards  was  excellent,  but  unfortunately  the  board 
survived  but  a  few  years,  Congress  failing  to  make  appropria- 
tions to  maintain  it. 

This  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  when  a  strong  effort 
is  being  ma^Ie  by  organized  bodies  to  create  a  National  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  There  are,  of  course,  many  regulations  of  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and  acts  of  Con- 
gress which  have  a  bearing  upon  public  health.  The  Federal 
Pure  Food  Law  aud  the  laws  requiring  meat  inspection  are 
notable  illustrations.  There  is  also  the  Unite<l  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  which  does  some  very  effec- 
tive work  in  the  study  and  control  of  contagious  diseases  and  in 
other  important  lines,  aud  which  holds  an  annual  conference  with 
the  State  Boards  of  Health,  but  it  cannot  at  present  deal  with 
general  public  health  problems  as  a  properly  e<iiiipped  National 
Department  of  Health  would.  legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  give  more  authority  for  investigation  and 
increase  their  nsefulncss  and  I  sincerely  hope  Congress  will  pass 
it.  The  United  States  Census  Bureau  makes  a  careful  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  country,  and  is  doing 
valuable  work. 

While  I  am  heartily  in  fa\-or  of  extending  the  field  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  public  health  work,  the  excellent  service 
being  performed  by  existing  branches  of  government  should  be 
recognized,  and  it  is  clear  to  anyone  with  practical  experience 
in  public  health  administration,  that  some  of  the  things  it  is 
proposed  to  have  a  Federal  Department  of  Health  undertake  are 
practically  impossible. 

Jfany  organized  bodies  and  voluntary  associations  are  to-day 
clamoring  for  a  Federal  Department  of  Health,  for  more  State 
control,  and  for  larger  expenditures  of  public  fluids  for  the  pro- 
jection of  public  health, 
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We  should  welcome  them  all  for  their  influence  is  good,  and 
the  publicity  attained  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  work,  but  it  is 
strange  how  seldom  any  of  these  associations  make  an  effort  to 
support  or  strengthen  existing  agencies. 

I  believe  their  efforts  ought,  in  part,  at  least,  to  be  directed  to 
the  assistance  of  those  departments  of  government  already  en- 
gaged in  this  work  and  to  those  officials  now  struggling  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare  with  inadequate  laws  and  insuflicient 
funds. 

The  statutory  provisions  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of 
State  boards  or  departments  of  health  in  the  different  States  of 
our  Union  vary  greatly,  although  of  late  years  there  has  been  some 
attempt  at  uniformity  in  the  work  and  where  one  State  Board  of 
Health  has  done  effective  work  along  certain  lines  the  others  have 
been  quick  to  follow.  As  a  general  rule,  State  Boards  or  Depart- 
ments of  Health  are  not  vested  with  large  powei-s,  although  there 
is  a  very  widespread  popular  impression  that  they  have  practi- 
cally unlimited  authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Legislatures  have 
been  slow  to  grant  authority  to  State  health  officials  and  for  years 
many  of  them  have  investigated  and  pointed  out  conditions  sadly 
in  need  of  improvement  without  the  authority  to  force  the  desired 
end.  The  functions  of  a  State  Board  of  Health  should  be  largely 
supervisoi7  —  the  local  boards  of  health  should  be  so  organized 
and  equipped  that  local  nuisances  and  minor  matters  of  that 
cbaraeter  could  be  speedily  determined  by  them  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  could  exercise  its  powers  in  the  control  of  more 
important  matters.  In  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epidemics 
of  disease  and  safeguarding  public  water  supplies  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stream  from  pollution  and  in  countless  other  ways, 
all  involving  matters  which  no  one  local  board  of  health  could 
possibly  be  in  a  position  to  undertake,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
should  be  supreme. 

Most  of  the  States  give  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  practically 
unlimited  authority  to  investigate,  but  along  few  lines  do  they 
have  the  authority  to  make  their  recommendations  effective. 
They  usually  are  j-i-nuir^^  to  collect  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
State  and  study  tk  niirces  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  locali- 
ties, employmeiitt^       ,  gtber  conditions  upon  the  public  health. 
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The  earliest  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  New  York 
regarding  public  health  were  the  quarantine  laws  for  the  port  of 
New  York,  the  first  one  of  which  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  York  in  1758.  The  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
which  prevailed  in  New  York  City  at  that  time  called  forth  the 
act  of  1799,  whicli  authorized  the  erection  of  a  hospital  on  Staten 
Island,  For  the  first  time,  in  1801,  vessels  with  cargoes  from 
infected  ports  were  prohibited  from  approaching  to  the  wharvea 
of  the  city. 

In  1801  the  resident  physician  of  the  Maritime  Hospital,  the 
health  officer  of  the  port  and  the  health  commissioners  were  con- 
stituted a  board  of  health  for  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1803 
yellow  fever  again  raged  in  the  city  and  an  act  was  passed  in 
1804  which  prohibited  vessels  from  infected  ports  approaching 
nearer  than  300  feet  of  the  wharves  of  the  city.  Cholera,  which 
was  prevalent  in  1831  and  had  a  very  large  mortality  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  called  forth  legislation  in  1832, 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  earliest  legislation  in  the 
State  of  New  York  attempting  to  regulate  matters  relating  to 
public  health. 

The  legislation  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  existing 
Public  Health  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  began  in  1847, 
when  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  registry  of  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths  in  this  State.  Frequent  additions  were  made 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Law  down  to  the  year 
1880,  when  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  State  Board  of  Health 
and  defining  the.  powers  of  the  board. 

This  marks  the  beginning  of  any  comprehensive  plan  by  the 
State  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  the  registration  of 
vital  statistics  and  the  direction  and  assistance  of  local  boards 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  1893  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  (Chapter  661)  received 
from  the  Statutory  Eevision  Commission,  which  codified  all  the 
health  laws  of  the  State  and  repealed  a  large  number  of  acts 
scattered  through  the  statute  books  from  1854  to  that  time.  Some 
important  amendments  were  added  to  Article  I,  conferring  power 
upon  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
It  extended  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  some 
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important  particulars.  It  conferred  authority  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  enter  into  a  municipality  and  appoint  a  health 
officer  for  it  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  local  board  until  such 
time  as  the  authorities  shall  appoint  a  board  that  conforms  with 
the  law.  It  also  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board 
lands  taken  over  by  the  State  for  sanitary  purposes.  This  amend- 
ment was  found  necessary  by  reason  of  the  experience  in  1892, 
when  oholera  wag  m  the  bay  of  New  Yorit  City.  It  further  re- 
quired local  health  ofRcers  to  report  such  contagious  diseases  as 
the  State  Board  might  require. 

Acting  under  this  revised  and  codified  Public  Health  Law, 
with  occasional  amendments  thereto,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
proceeded  up  to  the  year  1901.  During  the  organization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  from  1880  on  it  bad  been  divided  into 
committees  to  whom  various  matters  were  referred  and  had  main- 
tained an  office  in  Albany  with  a  secretary  as  the  executive  officer 
and  whose  duty  it  was,  in  targe  part,  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  this  law  were  enforced.  The  State  Board  and  its  separate 
committees  met  at  frequent  intervals,  usually  quarterly  or 
monthly,  directed  investigations  and  carried  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law  generally. 

In  1901,  by  Chapter  29,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  amend- 
ing Chapter  661  of  the  Laws  of  1893,  creating  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Health,  and 
abolishing  the  State  Board  of  Health.  This  act  in  effect  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commissioner  all  the  powers  and  duties  originally 
held  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  in  abolishing  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  creating  the  State  Department  of  Health  was 
radical  and  without  precedent  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  had  been  in  active  operation  for  twenty 
years  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  had  done  some  effective  work 
in  investigations,  in  the  control  of  diseases,  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  etc.,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. It  is  a  fact,  ho'^^^^^i  ^^^  ^^^  organization  of  the  State 
Board  as  it  existed  nece^s*''*^  ^^'7  frequently  delayed  prompt 
action  upon  the  v^^i  a  lUA^t^^^  before  it  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  action  of  ^.     -roam^^^^Q  in  abolishing  this  State  Board 
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and  creating  the  State  Department  headed  bj  a  single  Com- 
missioner was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  effective  the 
work  of  the  State  Department  along  these  lines,  to  facilitate 
prompt  action  and  to  gather  into  one  strong  hand  the  various 
powers  heretofore  delegated  to  committees  and  thereby  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  enforcing  the  provisiona  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Law.  The  department  has,  therefore,  been  in  opera- 
tion nearly  nine  years,  during  which  time  numerous  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  powers  already  conferred  upon  it. 

Painsjlvania  followed  the  example  of  New  York  a  few  years 
ago  and  created  a  State  Department  of  Health,  but  unlike  New 
York  it  has  been  willing  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  in  many  respects  stands  in  a  unique 
and  over-shadowing  position  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  pub- 
lic health  work. 

Mdnioipal  Regulations 

Municipal  corporations  can  be  created  in  several  different  ways. 
Some  cities  and  villages  have  granted  them  a  special  charter 
from  the  Legislature,  different,  perhaps,  in  its  form  from  any 
other.  Others  are  organized  under  tJie  existing  State  laws  and  the 
powers  granted  are  similar  to  those  given  to  other  places,  but  usu- 
ally the  municipal  corporation  baa  the  power  granted  to  it  very 
expressly  in  the  charter  or  by  a  general  clause  under  which  the 
corporation  is  organized  to  adopt  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people,  subject  always,  of  course. 
to  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws.  In  other  worda,  the  State  dele- 
gates to  corporations  organized  for  local  self-government,  the 
power  of  legislating  in  respect  to  these  matters,  although  this 
power  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature  and  may  be 
changed  at  any  time. 

So  we  find  cities  and  villages  of  our  States  passing  ordinances 
and  regulations  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  and  the 
reporting  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  and  prohibiting  a  large 
number  of  different  acts  which  it  is  believed  would  bo  injurious 
to  the  public  health.  In  the  enforcement  of  these  ordinances  they 
can,  of  course,  use  the  police  officials  of  the  city  and  in  a  properly 
governed  city  we  find  more  regard  for  sanitary  laws  than  we  do 
in  the  rural  districts.     The  ordinances  and  regulations  adopted 
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are,  of  course,  operative  only  within  the  corporation  limits,  but 
they  cover  an  extremely  wide  range  of  suhjects.  The  charter 
of  the  city  of  New  York  provides  for  the  organization,  authority 
and  duties  of  the  City  Department  of  Health,  and  givea  it  wide 
powers  and  authority  to  control  all  matters  affecting  public  health. 
We  find  in  New  York  City  a  high  development  of  public  health 
work,  and  a  splendid  organization  which  has  accomplished  much, 
difScult  as  the  problem  is.  The  Sanitary  Code  of  the  city  of  New 
York  contains  several  hundred  provisions,  all  having  a  bearing 
upon  some  matter  relating  to  public  health.  These  ordinances 
must  of  course  be  reasonable,  consistent  with  the  charter  and  with 
the  legislative  policy  of  the  State,  and  not  discriminating  in  their 
operation.  They  usually  fix  a  penalty  for  their  violation.  The 
scope  of  these  ordinances  of  course  varies  widely  in  different  States 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  some  of  them  are  very 
curious  and  very  interesting.  In  New  York  State  there  are  over 
1,400  local  boards  of  health  each  having  local  ordinances  and  regu- 
lations, in  addition  to  our  laws. 

Municipal  control  is  extremely  important  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  as  the  mimicipal  ordinances  having  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  come  very  dose  to  the  people  and  must  be  constantly 
observed.  The  housewife  who  is  hauled  into  court  for  leaving  the 
garbage  can  upon  the  sidewalk  and  the  man  who  is  fined  in  the 
police  court  for  spitting  in  a  street  car,  both  learn  to  respect 
health  regulations.  All  kinds  of  business  are  regulated,  unhealth- 
ful  and  unwholesome  foods  are  seized  and  destroyed,  offensive 
trades  are  banished  from  the  city,  and  the  keeping  of  animals  is 
carefnlly  regulated. 

Defects  in  Oue  Laws 

While  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  the  progress  there 
has  been  in  legislation  as  affecting  public  health,  no  one  should 
infer  that  we  have  developed  anything  approaching  a  perfect 
system. 

Public  sentiment  h^  been  slow  to  crystallize  in  favor  of  san- 
itary reforms,  aj^j  gych  legislation  as  we  have  had  has  usually 
been  brought  ab^,.  w  the  work  of  a  few  enthusiasts  rather  than 
from  fore?  of  p.  ^*_    ^pinioo, 
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New  York  is  not  alone  in  lier  difficulties  in  securing  proper  lavs 
for  otlier  States  have  also  experienced  this,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Empire  State  is  far  behind  the  position,  it  should  occupy 
in  this  regard  and  has  been  sadly  neglectful  of  many  important 
matters.  Legislation  has  been  recommended  repeatedly  on  many 
subjects,  but  seldom  has  it  been  enacted  into  law.  To  recite  the 
discouraging  and  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  proper  public  health 
laws  in  this  State  would  be  wearying  to  the  flesh. 

Our  present  laws  are  in  many  respects  sadly  out  of  date,  and 
need  a  careful  revision.  The  great  difficulty  secras  to  be  in  inter- 
esting our  legislators  in  questions  of  this  kind.  Any  pnblic 
health  law  that  is  of  any  value  will  sometimes  conflict  with  local 
desires,  and  here  a  great  obstacle  is  met  with,  each  legislator  heed- 
ing the  protests  of  his  people,  as  a  result  defeating  legislation  for 
the  general  good  of  the  State.  This  shows  a  lack  of  statesmanship 
not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

Sanitary  work  must,  of  necessity,  bo  largely  local.  Proper  State 
authority  is  necessary  and  every  State  needs  a  strong  and  capable 
State  Health  Department.  But  a  large  part  of  the  work  will  con- 
tinue to  be  done  and  must  be  done  by  the  municipalities  of  the 
State.  The  question  in  New  York  State  is,  I  believe,  how  to 
make  the  work  of  local  boards  of  health  more  effective.  My  firm 
opinion  in  the  matter  is  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
consider  the  desirability  of  changing  our  system  of  local  boards. 

They  fail  of  effectiveness  at  many  points,  and  from  lack  of 
knowledge  often  fail  to  support  the  health  officer,  where  hie  med- 
ical training  shows  the  wisdom  of  action.  The  system  is  an  old 
one,  but  it  is  obsolete  in  many  ways.  The  authority  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  trained  health  officers,  with  authority  to  act 
promptly.  The  laws  should  be  made  more  definite,  so  that  it 
would  be  clear  where  the  health  officer  had  power;  as  our  laws 
stand  at  present  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  for  a  board  of 
health  to  know  whether  or  not  they  can  act  with  safety. 

There  should  bo  some  more  effective  system  of  control  over 
local  health  officers  by  the  State.  Where  indifference,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  inefficiency  prevails,  the  State  Department  should  be 
able  to  step  in  and  act  with  a  strong  hand,  for  the  protection  of 

thp  citizens  o|  the  State,  sp4  wtil  this  is  done  V9  will  1ut« 
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avoidable  epidemics  of  diseaae  and  uimecessary  eickuesa  and  death 
in  many  places. 

The  power  now  vested  in  the  State  Conunissioner  of  Health  to 
investigate  and  recommend  is  well  enough,  but  fails  of  its  pui- 
poEje  in  many  instances.  Not  long  since  the  department  recom- 
mended that  a  village  take  steps  to  clean  up  its  watershed, 
Through  the  almost  criminal  n^lcct  of  its  board  of  water  com- 
missioners this  was  not  done^  and  as  a  result  there  was  an  epi- 
demic of  typhoid,  with  over  70  cases  and  20  deaths.  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  have  saved  this.  The 
dangers  of  neglect  are  not  confined  to  any  locality,  for  every 
citizen  of  the  State  is  afFect«d  and  may  suffer. 

Our  laws  regarding  the  pollution  of  streams  need  a  thorough 
revision  if  effective  work  is  to  be  done.  To  attempt  to  point  out 
all  the  needed  changes  would  be  fruitless.  You  are  all  aware  that 
in  many  important  respects  these  laws  need  revision.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  about  needed  changes  in  criminal  law ;  the  State  has 
revised  its  banking  and  insurance  laws ;  and  any  legislation  affect- 
ing a  commercial  interest,  or  our  financial  supremacy,  is  care- 
fully considered,  but  the  Legislature  with  a  few  exceptions  is 
indifferent  to  the  needs  of  public  health.  Worse  than  this,  they 
are  not  willing  to  be  guided  by  those  who  should  know  what  needs 
to  be  done  along  these  lines.  Ours  is  a  great  State  in  many  ways,, 
but  not  yet  great  in  its  care  of  the  public  health. 

The  educational  work  that  is  being  done  will  effectively  arouse 
the  public,  and  we  shall  then  have  the  legislation  we  need  —  but 
not  until  much  needless  sickness  and  death  have  'been  caused. 
Every  man  here  should  do  his  part  to  see  that  the  Legislature 
realizes  that  public  health  questions  are  entitled  to  proper  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 

Our  duty  is  clear,  we  must  exhibit  the  interest  vre  ted  and 
show  it  etfectively.  We  need,  more  than  any  epasmodio  reform, 
that  high  ideal  of  citizenship  and  its  opportunities  which  will 
place  our  public  affairs  on  a  higher  plane,  give  us  better  qualified 
ofBcials,  more  intelligent  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  our  own  needs  and  responsibilities. 

And  in  the  pl^.^  of  gei^eral  indifference  we  must  have  an  ac- 
tive Hi4  kmty     ijiie  support  of  earneet  ftnd  inteUigont  publig 
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servants  in  every  line  of  endeavor  wlicro  they  are  urging  proper 
measures. 

The  CHAittKAN  ~  Gentlemen,  that  paper  is  open  (or  discuMion.  There  ate 
the  namei  of  several  gentlemen  on  the  program,  who  may  care  to  aay  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  it. 

Db.  Johit  W.  LeSeur  —  I  want  to  acknowledge  witli  becoming  contrition  that 
I  merited  the  britiiant  repi'oof  which  the  lady  (Ur.  Roealie  B.  Morton)  gave 
m«  in  saying  that  tiie  privileges  of  this  convention  should  b«  eitended  to 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  professional,  and  I  want  to  state,  as  the  action 
was  unanimoua,  that  we  ihould  apalocize  to  the  ladies,  and  say,  that  in  a 
general  way,  in  any  motion  that  a  phyaician  makes,  professionally,  that  it 
is  hie  intention  in  every  proper  and  digniGei!  and  courteous  way,  to  embrace 
the  ladies. 

I  have  listened  ia  this  paper  of  Mr.  Seymour  with  profound  interest.  I 
believe  that  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  paper  is  a  watchword  which  may 
well  be  adopted  by  every  health  officer  in  the  State.  The  Public  Health  Imv 
is  of  vital  interest  to  every  citizen  in  the  State,  That  is  a  statement  bruad 
as  truth  and  high  ai  a  noble  purpose,  and  as  wide  reaching  in  its  scope  as 
the  hopes  of  humanity.  We  cannot  too  fully  appreciate  nor  too  deeply  realize 
the  importance  of  tl>e  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  The  importance 
of  the  topic,  the  Health  X>aw,  the  fundamental  government  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  in  their  effective  carrying  out  of  the  law,  the  relation  to  citizen 
of  the  law  which  the  citizen,  through  his  representative,  establishes  for  the 
government  of  the  citizen,  these  considerations  are  vast  in  their  comprehen- 
siveness and  importance. 

The  importance  of  the  Public  Health  Law  is  just  being  realized  by  us.  The 
essayist  in  an  exhaustive  way  related  for  you  and  me  -the  importance  of  the 
Public  Health  Law  in  itii  various  ramifications,  for  there  is  no  department  of 
human  life  which  is  not  touched  from  center  to  cireumference,  by  this  Pub- 
lic Health  Law;  and  from  the  highest  oHicial  in  this  department  down  to  the 
humblest  citizen  who  strives  to  do  his  best  on  tlie  four  comers  somewhere, 
where  circumstances  may  have  placed  him,  the  importance  of  our  part  In 
this  great  work  cannot  be  overestimated. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  upon  this  topic,  but  the 
essayist  spoke  learnedly  on  the  (question  ot  the  law;  and  I  doubt  not  it  was 
ft  matter  of  profound  regret  to  him  that  more  cannot  be  said  on  this  subject. 

We  have  enacted  laws  of  every  kind.  We  have  sent  our  more  or  less  in- 
telligent legislators  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  and  they  have  striven  to  enact 
taws  which  they  termed  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  although  there  have 
been  laws  for  tbe  great  and  small,  laws  for  the  actual  control  and  benefit 
of  the  public  heal^  are  not  as  numerous  and  concise  and  helpful  as  you 
and  I  wish  they  could  be. 

So  no  more  can  be  said  on  the  topic  of  the  Public  Health  Law  than  at  the 
preeent  time  it  lacks  development,  and  needs  a  scientlBc  care  which  President 
Bebnrman  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  establishment  ot  a  training  school 
for  sanitarians.  That  shall  make  it  possible  to  present  to  the  citizens  a  law 
which  shall  commend  itself  to  their  judgment,  and  demand  from  them  auch 
hearty  support  as  makes  law  most  effective.  If  we  had  the  time,  and  there 
wa«  aotjiing  better  waiting  for  us,  we  could  dwell  on  this  topic  for  some  time. 

But  let  us  now  pass  to  the  defects  in  the  law  referred  to  by  the  essayist. 
It  is  not  very  dilTicult  to  find  fault  even  with  a  very  good  law,  hut  I  also 
submit  for  your  approval  this  statement;  that  in  the  Public  Health  Law,  in 
oomparison  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  a  notion  that  the  defecta  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  I«w  are  glaring,  that  the  Public  Health  Law  does  not  provide  for 
that  control  necessary  for  tbe  best  results,  nor  for  the  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution of  money  is  necessary  to  secure  the  beat  results.  In  stating 
these  two  facts,  I  state  facts,  the  truthfulness  of  which  yon  must  appreciate, 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  understand  that  until  those  4^fect8  arf  remedied,  of 
fowse  the  Uw  will  not  be  perfect, 
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No  man  realise*  th«  need  for  improvements,  and  no  man  wtth  a  given  den«a 
of  iDtelligtnce  ie  more  likelv  to  discover  suitable  methods  of  impTOvement  than 
tbe  tnao  who  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  thing  which  is  to  be 
Improved.  Then,  tlie  statements  that  Mr.  Seymour  haa  presented  to  you  are 
worthy  of  your  earnest  consideration  and,  if  I  had  time  to  dwell  upon  this. 
I  would  like  to  go  over  the  subject  item  hy  item.  But  I  wish  to  lay  that  the 
importance  of  having  t^  hearty  co-operation  of  every  citizen  of  the  State 
cannot  be  too  fully  emphasized,  and  the  importance  of  having  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  every  health  officer  of  the  State  is  also  important;  and  although 
it  is  true  that,  as  President  Schurman  said,  you  do  not  know  much,  and  that 
for  ignoramuses  you  make  a  pretty  attractive  bunch,  it  is  true  that  hish 
as  President  Schurman's  ideal  is,  and  fully  as  we  all  recognize  it,  and  would 
be  glad  to  attain  to  it,  yet  tor  the  present  and  to-day,  Uw  best  we  hav«  is 
the  humble  health  officer  plodding  on  as  best  he  can.  And  in  hia  little  com- 
munity there  is  a  bunch  of  taxpaj-ers  who  have  accumulated  something  of 
this  world's  goods,  and  they  believe  that  old  fool  of  a  doctor  knows  some- 
thing. And  they  are  influenced  to  a  degree  by  what  the  health  ofRcer  says, 
and  because  that  is  true,  it  opens  to  you  a  field  for  action.  It  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  say  to  your  individual  patients  and  taxpayers  and  auem- 
biymen  and  senators,  "  Men,  tbe  time  Jias  come  for  us  to  rise  in  our  might 
and  do  our  best.  And  In  our  respective  spheres  strive  to  do  away  with  some 
o[  those  preventable  diseases  which  have  made  us  ahare  with  others  the  sor- 
rows of  untimely  death,  and  made  us  partners  in  the  great  national  losses 
which  have  come  as  a  result  of  inefficiency  in  oii!r  health  laws." 

Thc  Chaikuak  —  The  nest  paper  is  by  Dr.  Marshall  ti.  Price,  Secretary  of 
tbe  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health,  on  "  The  Regiatration  of  TuberculosiB." 

Ou)<  taberculosia  laws,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  being  carried  out  as  they 
should  be,  and  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Price  speak  on  this  subject. 
Then  you  will  understand  the  point  I  medc,  that  New  York  ia  not,  as  it 
should  be,  the  foremost  State  in  the  world  in  this  field  of  work.  Dr.  Price 
has  come  from  Baltimore  to  explain  how  he  has  carried  on  hia  effective  work, 
and  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  present  him  to  you. 
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THE  REGISTRATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

By  Maeshall  L.  Peice,  M.D. 

Secretary,  Marvland  StaU  Board  of  Health 

In  addressing  this  distinguished  body  of  sanitarians  on  a  sub- 
ject of  80  mwch  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  I  must  apologize 
in  advance  for  saying  many  things  which  to  you  will  be  mere 
platitudes,  but  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  reitera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  subject 
I  must  extend  the  scope  of  my  address  somewhat  beyond  the 
boundaries  which  its  title  indicates.  No  anatomist  can  give  a 
proper  idea  of  the-  functions  of  the  arm  by  a  mere  description 
of  the  amputated  speciinen,  but  must  describe  also  its  anatomical 
relations  to  and  correlated  functions  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons  I  must  touch  briefly 
upon  registration  in  general  and  the  registration  of  communicable 
diseases  in  particular,  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  functions  and 
relations  of  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  with  registration  in 
general  and  to  properly  fix  its  place  in  the  body  politic ;  for  it  is 
my  purpose  to  show  that  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  is  not 
only  the  logical  growth  of  the  registration  of  other  communicable 
diseases,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  national  movement  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  first  among  which  in  im- 
portance and  value  is  oar  population. 

It  is  iinnece^^saiy  to  recall  to  this  audience  that  registration  is 
the  fundamental  and  essential  step  in  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases,  and  must  necessarily  precede  all  other  measures  of  con- 
trol, but  wc  do  not  all  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  step  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  registration  of  the  chronic  communicable 
diseases,  as  against  the  registration  of  the  acute  communicable 
diseases,  with  which  sanitation  dealt  exclusively  in  the  past.  This 
step  is  in  fact  the  significant  feature  of  the  widespread  legislation 
for  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  and  the  means  of  control  de- 
pendent thereupon. 

We  can  understand  better  the  attitude  of  the  enlightened  among 
O^cifile  ft°d  the  public  toward  the  registration  of  tuberculosia  «t 
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the  present  day  by  comparing  the  attitude  of  the  same  class  of 
officials  and  the  public  in  the  past,  toward  the  registration  of  the 
acute  contagious  diseases. 

In  the  United  States  registration  has  been  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  and  its  progress  has  been  difficult  and  slow.  The 
reasons  for  this  are,  1  think,  not  hard  for  any  student  of  national 
life  and  customs  to  fathom.  Kegistration,  like  other  sanitary  ad- 
vancement, is  particularly  the  product  of  civilization,  and  the 
United  States  has  not  been  in  the  past  a  highly  civilized  country, 
nor  are  the  Americans  now  a  wholly  law-abiding  people.  I  am 
not  lacking  in  patriotic  pride  for  my  own  country  in  making  this 
statement.  The  general  public  is  prone  to  regard  the  term 
"  i-ivilization "  as  synonymous  with  high  mental  and  moral 
development,  and  this  mental  confusion  has  also  clouded  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  historians.  History  does  not  bear  out  this  view. 
Civilization  must  be  regarded  mertdy  as  an  intensive  and  special- 
ized mode  of  life,  and  many  distinctly  second  grade  nations  have 
established  comparatively  high  civilizations.  A  pioneer  race  such 
as  the  Americans,  fully  occupied  with  the  struggle  to  maintain 
individual  life  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  race,  against  human 
enemies  and  the  hostile  elements  of  nature,  could  not  be  expected 
to  devote  much  time  to  the  problems  of  how  to  make  life  more 
happy  and  prosperous;  and  it  is  really  only  in  the  past  few 
generations  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  taken  up  the  serious 
consideration  of  these  problems.  The  vigor  and  strength  of  the 
American  people  has  proven  that  it  is  not  always  the  most  inten- 
sive life  that  makes  for  the  highest  development,  and  the  nation 
which  has  like  all  pioneer  nations  been  wasteful  of  its  natural 
resources  and  indifferent  to  the  value  of  human  life  has  now 
entered  on  the  second  phase  of  its  existence  and  is  now  developing 
what  we  hope  will  be  the  highest  civilization  of  the  world. 

In  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  and  its  legal  regulation,  the 
United  States  is  far  in  advance  of  the  older  countries  as  anyone 
must  acknowledge. 

To  show  that  the  registration  of  communicable  diseases,  even 
of  the  chronic  comniuDicable  diseases,  is  founded  in  ancient  cus- 
tom and  is  not  a  novel  °^  radical  idea,  I  will  cite  an  example  from 
the  esnitfirjr  Ifl^g   t  (jje  Boo^  of  leviticus  (about  1500  Pi  0,), 
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lit  understanding  the  mcHiiiiig  of  this  somewhat  obscure  para- 
graph it  must  be  remembered  that  the  form  of  notification  pro- 
scribed by  the  sanitary  laws  o£  JIoscs  was  by  verbal  information 
to  the  priest,  or  the  presentation  of  the  patient  for  his  inspection. 
The  priests  in  Palestine  in  addition  to  their  ecclesiastical  duties 
were  also  physicians  and  health  officers.  The  word  "  unclean," 
though  it  had  several  different  meanings,  was  generally  synony- 
mous with  "  disease."  The  following  is  the  quotation  taken  from 
chap.  5,  3,  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus: 

"  Or  if  he  touch  the  uncleanness  of  man  whatsoever  unclean- 
ness  it  be  that  a  man  shall  be  defiled  withal,  and  it  be  hid  from 
him ;  -when  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he  shall  be  guilty." 

The  fine  for  this  offense  was  a  female  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats. 

Though  tuberculosis  is  not  described  in  the  Book  of  levilicns, 

it  seems  probable  that  it  was  recognized  as  a  contagious  disease 

and  as  such  notifiable  from  the  following  passage  (Lev.,  chap.  15, 

8):  ^ 

"And  if  he  that  bath  the  issue  spit  upon  him  that  is  clean,  then 
he  shall  wash  his  clothes,. and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  un- 
clean until  the  even." 

The  word  "issue"  in  this  quotation  evidently  corresponds  to 
the  auglo-Saxon  "  discharge,"  or  when  used  as  a  noun,  to  the  word 
"  pus,"  and  apparently  includes  discharges  from  the  internal 
organs  as  well  as  from  the  skin. 

The  most  complete  and  explicit  provisions  of  the  sanitary  code 
of  Israel  wore  directed  against  leprosy,  a  chronic  disease  similar 
in  many  ways  to  tuberculosis  and  caused  by  an  organism  very 
similar  to  the  tubercle  bflcillus. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  sanitary  code  should  have 
had  so  few  references  to  the  acute  pestilences  which  swept  the 
country  at  intervals,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Judea  was 
an  isolated  country  surrounded  by  a  desert  and  that  these  pesti- 
lences came  and  went  like  a  storm  and  were  consequently  regarded 
as  "  visitations  "  against  which  h\iraan  efforts  were  powerless.  On 
the  other  hand,  leprosy  being  a  disease  contracted  by  close  contact 
and  always  leaving  visible  marks,  the  spread  of  the  disease  from 
endemic  centers  must  frequently  have  been  a  matter  of  personal 
observation, 
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To  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  mediteval  officials  and  public 
toward  the  registration  of  conimnnicable  diseases,  I  will  cite  the 
ordinance  passed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of 
London  which  went  into  effect  Jidy  1,  1665.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  notification  of  communicable  diseases  in  meditcval  times 
was  generally  enforced  only  after  nn  epidemic  had  appeared  and 
had  done  all  the  damage  possible.  This  attitude  of  mind  still 
seems  to  linger  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  law-makers  and  offi- 
cials, not  to  mention  a  certain  class  of  the  medical  profession. 
This  fine  old  classical  ©sample  of  locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  escapes  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  master  of  every  house,  as  soon  as  any  one  in  his  house 
complaineth,  either  of  blotch  or  purple,  or  swelling  in  any  part 
of  his  body,  or  falleth  otherwise  dangerously  sick,  without  appar- 
ent cause  of  some  other  disease,  shall  give  knowledge  thereof  to 
the  examiner  of  health  within  two  hours  after  the  said  sign  shall 
appear." 

The  ordinance  in  which  this  section  appears  was  passed  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
Charitable  Relief  and  Ordering  of  Persons  Infected  with  the 
Plague."  As  already  noted,  this  ordinance  wag  passed  and  en- 
forced when  the  epidemic  of  plague  was  widely  disseminated  in 
London,  and  when  it  consequently  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  accomplish  very  much  good. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  persistent  opposition  which 
appeared  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  register  the  acute 
communicable  diseases  should  reappear,  though  in  leaser  degree, 
wben  tile  registration  of  tuberculosis  first  became  established  in 
our  statute  law.  Practically  the  same  arguments  were  advanced 
against  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  which  were  advanced  when 
the  registration  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases  were  first  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  I  have  already  cited  the  old  mental  attitude 
toward  the  registration  oi  comm\inicahle  diseases,  hut  as  all  these 
old  arguments  havp  -upen  advanced  as  new,  it  is  well  that  wc  take 
them  up  in  tbeip  -  ,  j  j-elation  to  tuhercnlosis.  The  arg\uuciits 
against  the  rcgi'sj    ^     ^f  tuberculoais  and  the  opposition  to  nieas- 
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profession.  Curiously  enough  in  my  experience  the  arguments 
ag&inst  the  registration  of  tuberculosis,  even  those  of  medical  men, 
are  largely  founded  on  this  theory  of  public  opposition.  Mary- 
land was  the  first  State  to  adopt  a  State  R^stration  Law,  and  at 
the  time  the  following  predictions  were  made  by  some  of  om 
medical  prophets: 

1st  That  the  public  would  be  opposed  to  the  registration  of 
tuberculosis. 

2d  That  patients  would  be  opposed  to  having  their  cases  reg- 
istered. 

3d  That  the  Registration  Law  eonld  not  be  enforced.  In  the 
light  of  five  years'  experience  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
even  prophets  may  occasionally  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1st  The  public  is  not  opposed  to  registration,  but  on  the  con- 
trary is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

2d  The  opposition  of  the  patients  themselves,  either  has  not 
appeared  at  all,  or  is  such  a  negligible  factor  that  I  have  never 
been  compelled  to  give  it  serious  consideration.  In  fact  many 
patients  register  their  own  cases  and  receive  the  State  supplies. 

3d  The  Registration  Law  can  be,  and  ia  enforced.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  practically  all  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  now  in 
Maryland  are  registered  and  our  files  include  every  class  of  case, 
from  the  colored  day  laborer  up  to  the  millionaire. 

The  most  serious  charge  that  has  been  made  against  the  reg- 
istration of  tuberculosis  is  that  it  is  an  infraction  of  "  personal 
liberty."  This  charge  is  strictly  true.  Every  advance  that  has 
been  made  from  savagery  to  civilization,  has  been  made  through 
infractions  of  "  personal  liberty."  In  civilized  communities  the 
"personal  liberty"  of  an  individual  to  carry  away  his  neighbor's 
wife  or  daughters  is  restrained  by  law.  The  law  likewise  restrains 
the  "  personal  liberty  "  of  an  individual  to  carry  away  his  neigh- 
bor's goods  and  money  merely  because  he  desires  their  use.  We 
can  imagine  one  of  the  old  barons  growing  red  in  the  face  with 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  passage  of  a  law  preventing  him  from 
killing  and  robbing  his  peasantry.  As  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  ancient  English  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  the 
baron's  remarks  in  colloquial  English  as  follows;     "This  here 
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law  ain't  bo  good.  It's  nothing  but  a  fad.  I  guesa  what  was  good 
enough  for  my  father  and  grandfather  is  good  enough  for  me." 
I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  alleged  public  opposi- 
tion to  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  is  largely  a  tigment  of  the 
imagination.  This  leads  us  to  the  really  serious  obstacle  in  the 
registration  of  tuberculosis,  namely,  indifference  or  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  profession.  The  source  of  the  most  serious 
difficulty  with  the  medical  profession  is  the  code  of  medical  ethics 
or  rather  a  perversion  of  that  code.  In  the  relation  between  the 
patient  and  his  physician,  our  code  of  ethics,  and  indeed  the 
statute  law  of  many  States,  recognizes  that  certain  information 
which  comes  to  the  physician  through  his  professional  relations 
with  the  patient,  must  be  held  inviolate.  This  we  must  recognize, 
but  within  certain  limits  only,  as  a  just  and  proper  law  whether 
written  or  unwritten;  but  it  is  bad  ethics  and  bad  law  to  hold,  the 
iiKlividual's  rights  superior  to  those  of  the  State.  If  the  code  of 
medical  ethics  holds  that  "  the  rights  of  the  patient  are  always 
supreme  over  those  of  any  other  individual,  class  or  community," 
such  a  code  is  a  bad  one  and  should  be  substituted  by  a  more  civ- 
ilized code,  namely :  "  The  rights  of  the  community  are  always 
supreme,  the  rights  of  the  patient  are  only  supreme  as  long  as 
they  do  not  involve  danger  or  damage  to  the  community."  The 
"  rcductio  ad  absurdum  "  of  such  a  code  would  be  to  hold  that,  as 
far  as  the  physician  is  concerned,  no  one  but  the  patient  has  any 
rights  which  the  physician  need  consider;  or  that  to  guard  his 
patient  against  the  trivial  and  generally  apocryphal  injury  of 
r^istration,  the  physician  is  justified  in  sowing  disease  and 
death  among  the  innocent  individuals  of  a  community.  The  best 
remedy  against  this  state  of  mind  is  to  provide  by  stringent  stat- 
utory enactment  for  the  secrecy  of  the  records  and  against  their 
improper  use.  This  provision  is  in  the  Maryland  law  and  is  also 
in  the  laws  of  New  York  State.  It  is  thoroughly  enforced  in 
Maryland,  as  I  hope  it  is,  and  will  be  in  New  York.  I  have  been 
prepared  in  my  own  State,  when  records  of  tuberculosis  were  de- 
manded by  the  coumb  for  ^GgsA  purposes,  particularly  in  civil 
suits,  to  employ  a  J  a-  and  to  defend  the  secrecy  of  the  records 
to  any  extent  siofj.  ^  -^g  to  jail  for  contempt.  I  merely  men- 
tion this  because      If       Itb  o^™^  are  not  equally  careful.     In 
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one  of  our  large  eastern  cities  some  time  ago  one  of  the  employees 
of  the  citj  laboratory  was  discovered  selling  the  names  of  tiiher- 
culous  persons  in  whose  sputum  the  tubercle  bacillus  had  been 
foiuul,  to  the  qunok  vender  of  a  "  consumption  cure."  This  in- 
dividual should  have  gone  to  jail,  but  escaped  with  being  dis- 
charged. I  think  also  the  more  modem  views  about  the  heredi- 
tary nature  of  consumption  have  done  a  great  deal  to  overcome 
this  kind  of  opposition. 

I  must  refer  also  to  the  vicious  effect  of  the  action  of  some  of 
the  insurance  companies  in  refusing,  especially  in  industrial  in- 
surance, to  pay  policies  in  death  from  tuberculosis  upon  the  regis- 
tration of  that  disease.  This  has  been  done  for  business  reasons 
and  to  meet  competition  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  passage 
of  laws  forbidding  the  vitiation  of  policies  for  deaths  caused  by 
any  communicable  disease.  We  should  make  it  our  business  to 
see  that  such  laws  are  passed  in  erery  State.  The  insurance  com- 
panies can  then  meet  the  situation  on  an  equal  footing  hy  general 
increase  of  premiums  or  by  more  extensive  provisions  for  physical 
examinations.  The  present  practice  puts  a  premium  on  perjury 
and  strikes  at  the  root  of  accurate  registration,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  State.  I  am  sure  that  in  Maryland  this  sort  of 
industrial  insurance  has  seriously  vitiated  our  records  of  tvher- 
ciilosis,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  conditions  exist  in  ^ev 
York  State. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  obstacles  which  has  arisen  to 
the  registration  of  communicable  diseases  and  which  applies  with 
special  force  to  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  is  the  somewhat 
widespread  idea  among  some  of  the  medical  profession  that  a 
registration  law  cannot  be  enforced  unless  a  fee  is  provided  for 
registration.  No  doubt  some  of  you  have  encountered  this  pecu- 
liar attitude  in  New  York,  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  notion 
is  not  recognized  by  any  law,  either  common  or  statute.  In  the 
class  of  physicians  the  argument  is  especially  weak  because  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  receive  special  benefits  and  privileges  from 
the  State.  In  all  States  physicians  are  exempted  from  jury  duty 
and  from  military  service,  and  in  Maryland,  New  York  and  now 
in  practically  all  of  the  States,  physicians  are  a  licensed  class. 
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AH  tile  members  of  a  licensed  class  are  prone  to  hold  .the 
erroneous  view  that  the  licensing  of  their  trade  or  profession  is 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  class,  and  this  view  13  held  by  many 
practitionera  of  medicine.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  law  oi- 
common  sense.  Although  I  have  before  stated  my  views  on  this 
subject,  I  feel  that  this  mental  attitude  is  such  a  real  obstacle  to 
the  registration  of  tuberculosis  that  it  can  do  no  barm  to  repeat 
them.  The  Constitution  guarantees  to  each  individual  the  right 
to  earn  his  livelihood  according  to  his  own  interests  and  desires. 
The  restriction  of  an  occupation  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  is 
clearly  unconstitutional  and  no  individual  can  be  restrained  from 
pursuing  the  occupation  which  he  electa,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  pursuit  of  such  an  occupation  by  unskilled  persons  in- 
volves the  community  in  special  dangers.  For  this  reason  a  num- 
ber of  skilled  occupations  are  licensed,  because  their  practice  by 
unskilled  persona  would  involve  individuals  or  small  groups  of 
persons  in  dangera  from  which  they  (the  individuals),  not  being 
specially  qualified  to  pass  upon  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  * 
would  be  unable  to  protect  themselves.  Certain  other  pursuits 
must  be  classified  as  "  dangerous  occupations  "  because  their  prac- 
tice by  unscrupulous  and  unqualified  persons  would  necessarily 
involve  the  whole  community  in  danger.  It  is  in  thia  latter  class 
that  the  medical  profession  properly  belongs. 

The  term  "  license  "  thua  implies  special  privilege  and  special 
restriction.  In  the  issue  of  the  license  by  the  State  there  is  an 
implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  accord  certain  priv- 
ileges to  the  licensee  and  an  implied  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
licensee  to  obey  tho  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  give  the  State  the 
benefit  of  his  special  knowledge.  The  State  does  not  license  any 
person  to  violate  its  laws.  In  thia  particular  instance  the  physi- 
cian is  licensed  to  pursue  a  dangerous  occupation  involving  the 
handling  of  certain  dangerous  materials,  to  wit,  infectious  dis- 
eases, only  upon  condition  that  he  handles  them  in  a  manner  con- 
forming to  law.  The  physician  ia  no  more  at  liberty  to  handle 
these  diseases  "^'orf);--  {o  tis  own  whim  than  is  an  engineer  (a 
member  of  anofher  >  q  us'i^^ly  Heensed) ,  who  has  the  privilege 
of  bringing  dynai^  ■  '  .^  a  village,  to  maVe  a  lion^ire  of  it  in  thp 
public  square,  'p  J^ 
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If  tlie  phyBiciau  could  be  brought  to  understand  bis  true  atti- 
tude toward  the  communitj  I  feel  sure  that  the  medical  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  registration  of  tuberculosis  would  soon  disappear,  and 
this  I  feel  is  one  of  tbe  greatest  and  moat  important  tasks  of  the 
health  officer. 

As  regards  the  practical  execution  of  a  registration  law  I 
could  necessarily  have  little  to  saj  to  this  audience.  Most  of  you 
have  bad  far  more  practical  experience  than  I  in  the  ezecutioD  of 
general  registration  laws,  and  tbe  registration  of  tuberculosis  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  registration  of  other  communi- 
cable diseases,  nor  do  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  more 
difficult  problem.  It  will  take  in  my  opinion  about  five  years  to 
place  tbe  law  for  tbe  registration  of  tuberculosis  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  in  New  York  State.  About  two  years-  of  this  time  will  be 
taken  up  in  producing  tbe  proper  mental  attitude  among  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  New  York  toward  what  to  them  will 
be,  at  tbe  start,  a  novel  problem.  After  this  has  been  accom- 
'  plished,  pressure  must  be  brought  with  increasing  strength  until 
all  tbe  profession  fall  into  line.  Wo  are  now  ready  in  Maryland 
after  five  years'  operation  of  tbe  law  to  bring  the  first  pros- 
ecution. 

After  all,  in  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  we  are  meeting  a 
public  necessity  with  a  public  solidly  behind  us.  With  this  at 
hand  all  other  elements  of  the  struggle  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  Chairuah  —  Thin  qu«atIon  is  one  of  particular  interest  here.  The 
State  of  New  York  U  attempting  to  put  in  foroe  a.  new  law  for  registration. 
Dr.  Price  says  it  will  take  &re  jreara.  I  do  not  feel  that  his  estimate  is  quite 
eoneet  there. 

The  paper  ii  now  open  for  discuflsion,  and  ve  will  call  on  Dr.  J,  P.  Wilson, 
of  PouKhkeepsfe,  N.  Y. 

Db.  .1.  P.  Wn.sow  —  Mr.  Seymour  says,  "  Come  up  here  where  eveiThody  can 
hear  y«u."  There  are  man;  things  the  health  otncer  is  called  upon  to  do, 
that  be  is  not  paid  for;   and  I  was  not  paid  to  fill  this  ball. 

Dr.  Price  has  gone  oTcr  this  subject  from  the  time  of  Moaes  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  so  the  remainder  of  the  story  is  very  short. 

I  assume  we  all  agree  that  registration  of  tuherculoeis  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  hope  to  eomhst  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Efficient  municipal  measures  directed  againit  the  spread  of  this  or  any  other 
communicable  disease  presupposes  that  toe  attention  of  the  physical  or  health 
officer  should  be  directed  to  the  location  of  the  disease.  The  necosaity  of  regiS' 
tratiou  may  he  admitted,  for  to-day,  in  almoct  all  of  the  civilized  countries, 
proTision  is  made  for  the  registration  of  tubercutoais. 

Now,  granted  that  registration  is  essential,  and  we  have  this  information 
in  our  hands,  derived  from  reporting  the  cases,  still  our  worlc  is  not  finished. 
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It  is  not  sufficient  for  ua  to  sit  in  our  offices  and  send  three  printed  leafleti 
to  the  Afflicted  ones;  nor  ib  it  sufficient  to  notify  pliysioians  that  tuberculosis 
cnntiniiCB  to  be  a  reportable  dieeaM;  nor  is  it  sufficient  for  our  local  boards 
of  health  of  the  State  to  petition  our  legislators  to  interest  themselves  in 
Itilts  that  may  be  pending  before  the  Legislature.  Ail  these  measures  are 
sdmirable  and  easentinl,  and  they  have  tlieir  place  in  a  campaign;  but  their 
place  is  not  in  the  front  rank  of  the  forces  drawn  up  for  the  tight. 

T  spoke  of  our  lawmakers.  Do  you  know  we  are  a  peculiar  people  in  that 
we  releotleaaly  and  continuously  and  unmercifully  abuse  our  lawmakers,  and 

Cwe  continually  run  to  them  it  ws  desire  their  influence  in  passing  some 
^islation  that  to  ue  appears  to  be  important. 

But  we  may  legislate  and  legislate  until  the  crack  of  doom  and  accomplish 
but  very  little.  What  we  need  is  education:  education  of  the  people  and 
of  a  tew  of  the  physicians.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  the  psramount  needs  of 
this  campaign  are  funds  and  education,  and  not  research  and  legislation. 
At  the  meeting  in  Syracuse  Dr.  Porter  anid  you  cannot  change  the  customs 
of  the  people  or  inaufnirate  any  great  reform  unless  you  have  behind  you  a 
detemined  and  intelligent  people.  That  is  what  we  need  in  this  camp^gn 
most  of  all  —  a  determined  and  intelligent  people. 

We  tnay  legislate  and  we  may  legislate  until  Qabriel  sounds  the  reveille 
•nd,  unless  the  people  have  a  working  anij  Having  knowledge  of  tuberculosis, 
we  accomplish  but  little.  You  say:  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  registra- 
tion! Simply  this,  my  friends;  I  want  to  point  out  the  relative  Importance 
of  registration  and  education.  Tf  the  people  understand  the  nature  of  tuber- 
culosis then  registration  and  all  other  executive  measures  will  follow  as  natu- 
rally as  night  follows  day.  The  importance  of  registration  is  apparent.  It  ts 
impossible  to  successfully  light  a  concealed  enemy.  In  order  that  these  unfor- 
tunates may  be  benefited  by  modem  methods,  it  la  necessary  to  know  where 
to  locate  the  disease.  Tuberculosis  is  a  proTentable  disease.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  fight  it.  We  can  send  fond  and  other  necessities  of  lite  to  those  alBieted 
with  tuberculosis,  and  after  death  we  can  renovate  the  quarters. 

We  have  learned  of  the  danger  of  Typhoid  Mary;  and  Mary  has  been  con- 
sidered a  menace  to  the  community.  Now,  every  concealed  esse  of  tuberculosis 
is  likely  to  be  just  like  Typhoid  Mary.  There  should  be  some  surveillanoe  of 
these  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  order  to  Buccessfully  combat  the  spread  of  this  disease,  it  i-9  necessary 
that  compulsory  notification  shall  apply  to  all  open  cases  of  the  lungs  and 
the  larynx. 

I  presume  cases  are  not  reported  tor  several  reasons.  One  is,  thst  certain 
physicians  tear  that  the  Board  of  Health,  through  its  health  officers,  vriir 
encroach  upon  their  domains.  That  is  a  feeble  excuse,  becausp  these  cases 
frequently  drift  from  the  first  physician  who  sees  them — -you  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do  —  and  it  is  less  difficult  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  a  case  it 
we  once  have  had  the  case  reported  to  us.  Then  again,  some  physicians  fail 
to  report  their  cases  because  they  are  indifferent,  there  ia  a  lack  of  harmony 
between  them  and  this  general  tubcrculaais  propaganda.  They  need  some  of 
the  education  I  spoke  of. 

Hien  again,  some  physicians  think  their  whole  idea  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  to  consider  the  patient  and  his  interests  only  —  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  public  and  its  interest.  This  is  all  very  well  for  those  physicians  who  still 
practise  medicine,  who  still  treat  their  patients.  But  there  ia  another  class  of 
physicians   forging   to   tlie    front,   who   are    practising   public   and   preventive 

Now,  my  friends,  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  the  progress  of  thtf 
campaign  againat  tuberculosis  will  be  accurately  indicated  by  the  marks  made 
by  the  rising  tide  of  the  sum  total  of  the  education  of  the  people. 

TnK  CuAiBMAN  —  Ig  ^}^fTe  any  further  discussion  on  this  paper! 

Db. 1  thif]).  iherS  '*  *  E**^  ^*"'   "'  ignorance  among  physicians 

relative  to  what  is  ^^  ,,-  demanded  of  them  concerning  this  registration. 
Uving  in  simply  a  tot/"  'n  the  truly  rural  community,  as  I  do  myself,  1  do 
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not  know  what  my  duty  la,  and  I  am  sure  the  law  is  not  oxplicit  in  tJiose 
things.  I  have  recently  heard  that  about  eight  miles  from  where  I  live  there 
was  a  person  aJTlicted  with  tuberculo-iis  without  a  physician  in  attendance. 
What  ia  my  duty  under  such  circumstances  T  May  I  drive  there,  drive  over 
there  eight  mileK,  and  examine  and  see  if  there  is  tuberculuaii  there,  if  theT« 
is  no  physician  in  attendance  t  Many  of  these  thiiif>B  ure  prartical  questions, 
and  we  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  espocted  to  do  under  such 
circumstances  1 

The  CiiAiBtiAN  —  Mr.  Kingsbury  may  say  a  few  words  on  that 

Mb.  KiNoaBuaT— Fellow  Health  Officers,  I  feel  like  saying,  but  I  do  not 
know  just  what  relation  I  bear  to  health  officers,  as  I  have  but  a  general 
interest,  the  interest  of  a  promoter  of  propaganda  in  tliis  matter,  but  Dr.  Goler 
■aid  last  night  I  was  a  promoter,  so  I  appear  in  that  role,  as  one  who  has 
had  some  hand  at  promoting  this  law  under  discussion,  and  one  who  lias 
studied  assiduously,  and  with  much  profit,  the  Marj'land  law  in  drafting  this 

We  gathered  together  the  laws  from  all  Sta^s  and  all  the  sanitary  codes 
in  all  the  leading  cities,  and  the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  in  the  prepara' 
tion  of  this  law.  I  was  greatly  impressed  witJi  the  splendid  paper  and  the 
excellent  discussion  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The  diBcussion  is  what  is  nei^ded  to  bring 
out  the  points  of  the  law,  and  to  impress  upon  everyone  the  real  rub  in  this 
natter^ that  is,  the  education  of  the  public,  and  grtting  the  public  tHick  of 
the  health  officer  in  enforcing  this  law. 

The  registration  itself  is,  we  lielieve,  of  great  value  from  the  educational 
ktandpoint,  and  so  that  is  the  reason  for  endeavoring  to  ^t  the  Legislature 
to  enact  a  law  which  may  be  and  perhaps  is  somewhat  Utopian. 

The  next  thing  is  to  follow  cases  up,  and  not  simply  take  the  advice  of  a 
lajman  as  to  what  nhould  be  done,  but  to  go  to  a  physician  and  tlnd  out  what 
should  be  done.  Follow  the  cases  into  the  home  by  a  visiting  nurse,  and  do 
•omething  for  them.  Now,  there  are  two  things  in  that  law  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention.  One  ia  the  provision  requiring  the  protection  of  the 
records  as  to  which  Dr.  Price  referred.  If  you  will  read  that  section  carefully, 
you  will  note  it  says  these  records  must  be  protected,  but  can  be  used  in  the 
discretion  of  the  health  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
that  act. 

Now,  recently  I  luid  a  discussion  with  a  health  officer  who  maintained  he 
couldn't  use  those  records  for  any  purpose.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  cuts  off 
the  relief  of  charitable  officials  and  hospital  olGcials  in  getting  hold  of  the 
eases  and  getting  them  segr^ated.  So,  if  you  will  read  the  taw  carefully, 
you  will  find  that  the  health  officer,  white  forbidden  from  giving  undue  public- 
ity to  the  cases  rc^stered,  can  exercise  his  discretion  in  the  use  of  thoM 
records,    I  do  not  think  that  has  been  made  quite  clear  in  the  past. 

Now,  the  other  thing  is,  in  answer  to  the  question  asked  as  to  what  power 
the  health  officer  has:  T  think  if  you  will  read  section  3  or  4  — it  was  section 
8  before  the  consolidation  of  the  law  —  you  will  Hud  the  health  officer  is 
given  almost  unlimited  power.  Dr.  Biggs  was  responsible  for  fretting  that 
into  the  law,  and  he  scid  at  the  time  that  would  give  to  the  local  health 
officers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  health  officers  in  New  York  City,  almost  unlimited 
power,  for  in  New  York  City  they  can  take  them  out  of  their  homes  and 
segregate  them  on  North  Brother  Island  in  poor  cases. 

Where  the  case  is  not  receiving  proper  care,  and  the  members  of  the  family 
are  not  receiving  proper  protection,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  health  officer, 
and  it  is  his  right  to  go  into  that  house  ond  enforce  such  measures  lor  the 
protection  of  that  family,  as  In  his  judgment  are  proper  in  the  premises.  And 
furthermore  it  specific,  whenever  a  case  of  tnberculoeis  comes  to  the  attention 
of  tli«  health  officer,  if  there  is  no  physician  attendin|c  the  case,  the  health 
officer  has   the   right   to  enter   and   earn?   out   the  precautions   mentioned   in 
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tliat  aection  of  the  law.  So,  I  think  by  careful  examinartion  of  the  law,  you 
will  consider  that  the  health  officer  ia  siven  the  jiower  to  do  all  that  is  necei- 
sary  to  carrj-  out  the  procedures  and  the  precautions  in  homes  where  there  i« 
tuberculoEia. 

Now,  fn  regard  to  the  educational  side  of  this  case:  As  promoters,  it  is  not 
our  desire  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  health  oMcers,  hut  to  co-operate  with 
them  and  educnte  piihlic  opinion,  and  Itealth  ofRcers  in  the  cities  where  we 
have  been  will  teaiify  that  \»  the  work  we  have  done.  We  create  a  public 
opinion  which  gives  more  retMct  for  tlie  health  officer,  and  the  moat  impor- 
tant arm  up  there  of  the  giDvernmeiit  is  the  arm  which  deals  with  the  health 
of  the  community  and  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Dr. 1   have  had  occasion  to  visit  a  funily  reported  to  me  ai 

having  tuberculosis.  A  member  of  this  family  felt  they  should  not  be  en- 
croached upon.  She  was  sick  and  it  was  nobooy's  business  but  ber  own,  ftnd 
she  did  not  see  why  the  matter  should  be  made  public.  I  told  ber  it  was  not 
made  public;  1  came  to  see  her,  as  the  case  had  been  reported  to  me,  and  it 
was  my  duty  to  come  and  counsel  her,  and  not  to  meddle  with  her  private 
affairs.  She  was  an  irritable  woman,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  soothing 
her  irritation.  She  was  unwilling  lo  comply,  but  she  finally  consented  to  UM 
the  means  which  I  had  acquainted  her  with.  She  told  me  there  was  a 
family  not  far  away  from  her  that  had  tuberculosis,  and  a.sked  me  if  I  had 
viiited  them.  I  said,  "  No.  Do  you  know  they  have  tuberculosis!  "  She  said 
she  was  not  sure,  but  she  thought  they  had  as  they  were  poorer  in  flesh  than 
she  was.     At  any  ratp,  she  became  reconciled  later  to  the  requirements  of  her 

1  think  an  embarrassing  situation  exists  there,  namely;  That  if  the  health 
officer,  while  he  makps  a  record  of  the  case  must  conceal  that  record, 
must  avoid  making  that  thing  public,  and  has  to  report  it  —  now  whether 
that  is  publicity  or  not  may  be  a  question  that  the  patient  may  bring  up; 
and  if  it  is  made  public  he  is  subjected  to  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor. 

Now,  it  may  be  timt  many  health  oflicera  and  boards  of  health  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  hmv  far  the  talking  of  these  thiitf^  and  reporting  of  them 
subjects  them  as  individuals  to  an  action  for  violating  the  Uw  and  subjecting 
them  to  a  line  of  SIOO. 

I  am  at  a  loi=s  to  know  in  this  case  of  this  woman  that  I  called  upon;  1 
did  not  see  any  record  anyn'here  that  I  had  the  right  to  enter  upon  this  family. 
The  case  had  not  been  reported  to  me,  and  to-day,  while  this  does  not  consti- 
tute an  infringement  of  the  law,  that  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  undertake. 
This  case  ia  in  Kendall,  Orleans  county,  of  which  1  am  the  health  officer. 

The  Chairman— I  think  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  I  had  better  get  our  heads 
together  and  prepare  a  circular  covermg  some  of  these  matters.  Something 
which  the  doctor  can  put  in  t)ie  hands  of  the  patient,  and  not  give  the  health 
officer  all  the  blanie  for  construing  the  law  himself. 

Dr. 1  believe  in   the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  tha.t  aomeone 

should  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  law  and  make  timely  recommendations. 
Many  things  in  the  law  can  be  met  with  advantage.  I  know  the  health, officer 
is  in  duty  bound  to  enforce  tlie  law.  But  any  municipality  that  does  not  five 
sufficient  funds  to  enforce  the  lavf  is  in  itself  guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor.  In 
Buffalo  we  had  some  difficulty  —  the  board  of  aldermen  would  not  give  ua 
the  inspectors  and  the  clerks  necessary  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Finally,  after  several  months  we  threatened  to  mandamus  the  board  of  alder- 
men to  provide  the  means  to  enforce  the  law.  They  then  gave  us  «S,000  to 
enforce  the  law.  We  have  lectures  and  circulars  in  four  languages,  and  W6 
pee  that  the  law  is  enforced.  The  only  thing  ia :  do  not  be  afraid  of  enforcing 
the  law.  When  you  find  a.  case  ot  tuherculoaia  see  that  the  patient  does  what 
the  law  demands.  Do  not  hand  him  a  circular  and  think  you  are  through 
with  him.  If  you  cannot  Be«  l'"'"  again.  ^"^  an  inspector  or  a  district  nurse 
there  every  two  week*^  gni  »«  **"'  ^^  **''*»  precautions  not  to  infect  the 
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members  of  his  family  and  ibe  neighbors  around  him.  Wltli  tiiift  U.W  we 
ehould  know  all  the  tubercular  patients  we  have  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Our  inspectors  every  day  see  the  coses  and  they  investigate  the  homes,  and 
if  the  conditions  are  found  to  be  insanitary,  tliey  make  a  report  to  us,  and 
the  inspector  goes  there  and  sees  that  the  room  is  changed,  or  that  Tentilation 
la  given,  or  we  go  to  the  workshop  and  eee  the  manacer*  and  employers  of  the 
men  and  they  are  generally  willing  to  co-operate  with  us. 

Above  all  we  must  not  be  afraid  t>a  act.  And  in  the  course  of  time  we  will 
have  a  very  good  state  of  affairs  indeed. 

Ths  Chubuak  —  The  Oonferenee  will  now  adjourn  nntll  X  p.  m. 
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THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  II,  2  P.M. 

Fourth  Session 
sectional  meetings 

Presiding,  ALico  H,  BeymOUB. 


THE  CORNELL  SANITARY  LABORATORY 

By  H.  N.  Oodbn,  C.E. 

Special  Assistant  Engineer,  State  Department  of  Health 

I  had  this  morning  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  and  what  I 
hoped  was  a  most  eloquent  speech  in  relation  to  the  State  Hy- 
gienic Laboratory  at  Cornell  University.  I  had  expected  to  apeak 
anywhere  from  one-half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  describing  in  glow- 
ing colors  the  possibilities  of  that  laboratory.  But  now  when  I 
am  treading  on  the  time  assigned  to  other  speakers,  I  am  warned 
that  I  must  be  most  brief,  that  I  can  only  have  a  few  minutes  to 
tell  you  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  that  laboratory. 

I  have  traveled  back  and  forth  over  this  State  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  now  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I  am  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  size  of  the  State  the  more  I  travel. 
Whenever  I  have  to  go  from  Ithaca  to  Clean,  Salamanca  or  James- 
town, or  strike  that  local  train  that  rims  west  from  Homell,  I 
wish  the  State  were  compressed  into  one-half  its  size,  and  when 
I  take  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  train  from  Binghamton  to  Albany, 
I  want  to  cut  the  State  in  two.  The  State  is  too  big  for  a  man 
that  has  to  travel  very  much  over  it. 

Ton,  as  health  officers,  who  have  had  occasion  to  send  samples 
of  water  to  Albany,  o^  specimens  of  spwtxim  ot  Wood,  or  any  other 
object  for  analysis  Of  determlnatiQji^  ba^e  a\80  regretted  the  size 
of  the  State,  owing  .  ^j^^  time  ne,figsar3  ^Q  S^^  ^^^^"^^^  ^^^'^  ^^'^^ 
examination.  "  ^ 

Oi 
part 


Only  yesten/flj-  v  t„lki^  -     a«aV\m«a  iiom  a  cert*™ 

rt  of  ^  St.,    <^0^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^Xldm^«  ^0  hlWy,  a.d 
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lie  told  me  he  had  been  promised  the  result  of  that  examination 
in  two  weeks,  and  with  a  shake  of  hia  head,  he  said  "  It  is  now 
four  weeks,  and  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  be  before  I  get 
the  results  of  that  examination." 

But  what  can  we  expect  with  8,000,000  people,  1,400  health 
officers,  sending  water  to  one  station,  and  that  station  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  hours  distant  from  many  of  those  places,  by  rail. 

It  seems  to  me  the  State  should  be  divided  into  districts.  It  is 
foolish  for  men  in  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  counties  to  send 
to  Albany  to  know  whether  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  can  be  diag- 
nosed as  such,  or  whether  water  from  a  well  in  Dunkirk  is  pol- 
luted. 

The  basic  principle  of  this  laboratory  work  is  the  separation 
of  the  State  into  districts,  wherein  shall  be  one  laboratory  for  the 
care  of  that  particular  district,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  that 
plan.  The  central  portion  of  the  State  has  been  adjudged  one 
district,  from  Oswego  county  on  the  east  to  Wayne  county  on  the 
west;  and  from  the  north  down  through  the  State  to  Broome 
county,  Tompkins,  Tioga,  Chemung  and  Steuben  couiiliea.  Surely 
that  is  enough  to  maintain  one  laboratory.  In  that  district  there  are 
ten  cities  and  eighty-nine  villages  of  over  600  people  each,  and  I 
feel  if  we  keep  control  of  the  water  supply  of  that  district,  we 
shall  hare  our  hands  full. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Cornell  University  and  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  laboratoiy  was  established  this  fall. 
It  is  now  at  work.  Last  night  two  samples  came  in  and  I  put 
them  on  the  ice  as  I  hat!  to  come  to  Rochester.  Our  plan  is  to  an- 
alyze the  water  supply  of  every  one  of  these  villages  and  cities  once 
a  month,  and  if  any  suspicious  water  is  found,  oftener  than  that. 
We  will  be  able  to  tell  the  health  officers  immediately  whether  any 
water  is  open  to  suspicion.  In  the  course  of  time  we  hope  to  send 
out  supplies  of  anti-toxins,  to  have  diagnosrs  made,  (o  send  out 
literature,  and  to  have  our  medical  experts  thtro  in  case  of  epi- 
demics. At  present,  wo  are  limited  to  the  analysis  of  water,  and 
as  I  say,  we  must  carry  tho-^e  analyses  through  the  district  once 
a  month. 

One  oth(!r  point :  Being  so  near  the  villages,  we  want  the  health 
I  to  become  interested  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory,     I 
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would  like  to  put  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  health  officers  who 
would  care  to  come  to  Ithaca,  to  see  how  the  work  ia  done,  and  to 
find  out  why  the  water  is  said  by  the  chemist  to  be  bad.  We  some- 
times do  not  believe  the  chanist,  but  if  we  could  see  hia  process, 
and  on  what  he  bases  his  conclusions,  we  would  have  more  respect 
for  hia  conclusions.  That  is  the  laboratory  we  are  starting,  the 
Sanitary  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University,  that  is  at  the  service 
of  the  health  officers  in  that  central  district,  limited  by  the  counties 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Tbk  CHAKiifAM  —  The  State  has  been  veiy  fortuiuite  in  securing  the  ■wricM 
of  Dr.  Hove  as  its  chief  meiliral  npert.  He  is  going  to  talk  to  fon  thia 
afternoon  on  the  ''  Prc^hylaxis  of  Communicable  DiBeoaee." 

Db.  Wm.  a.  Howe— Mr.  Chairman  and  Health  Officers,  I  feel  more  like 
getting  down  among  J'ou,  on  the  same  level  with  you  of  the  floor,  where  I 
hare  been  for  twenty  years.  It  Bcems  to  me,  coming  so  recently  from  the 
ranks  which  you  yourselves  are  gracing,  that  I  would  like  to  touch  shoulder* 
with  each  of  you.  I  feel  more  like  having  a  good  hand-to-hand  shake,  a  good 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  health  officers  of  this  State,  than  I  do  like 
presenting  my  carefully  prepared  paper. 

Now,  my  one  desire  and  ambition,  as  a  member  o(  the  Department  of 
Health,  will  be  to  meet  so  far  as  possible  every  health  officer  of  the  Stat4 
of  New  York,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  lend  every  personal  and  ofiBoiat 
assistance  I  can  to  assist  them  in  adjusting  their  local  differences,  and  to  im- 
prove their  service  to  the  people  they  represent. 

Vol.  I  —  ir 
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PROPHYLAXIS  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

By  Wii.i.iAit  A,  Howe,  M.D, 

Uedlcal  Expert,  State  Department  of  Health 

A  general  coDsideratioa  of  the  prevention  of  oommunicable 
diaeasea  is  far  too  comprehenaive  to  admit  of  more  than  a  brief 
consideration,  in  the  time  allotted  to  my  dispoaal. 

Before  attempting  even  this,  it  might  be  well  to  first  acquaint 
ourselves  with  a  few  statistical  data  which  have  a  most  significant 
relation  to  the  question  in  hand. 

By  consulting  the  records  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  State 
Bepartment  of  Health,  we  find  that  during  the  past  ten  years  no 
less  than  221,863  people  have  died  from  preventable  diseases. 

This  means  that  during  the  past  decade,  32,&65  more  people 
than  to-day  comprise  this  beautiful  city  of  Bochester  have  lain 
down  their  lives  from  diseases  which  ought  to  be  largely  prevented. 

It  also  means  that  unless  we  can  succeed  in  materially  reducing 
the  mortality  among  these  diseases  during  the  next  twenty  years, 
nearly  one-half  million  precious  lives  will  pay  the  penalty  of  our 
failure. 

It  likewise  means  that  with  the  present  death  rate  unchecked 
for  twenty-five  years  the  State  would  lose  from  the  same  source, 
approximately,  the  equivalent  of  the  combined  population  of  the 
cities  of  Rochester  and  Buffalo. 

I>oes  not  such  a  startling  fatality  among  our  people  seem  almost 
appalling!  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  there  ought  to  be  some  means 
by  which  this  awful  sacrifice  of  human  life  could  be  checked  ? 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if,  with  our  increasing  knowledge  along 
bacteriological  and  hygienic  lines,  aided  by  public  sentiment,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  avert  this  impending  calamity  ? 

This  condition  prevails,  not  from  any  one  cause,  but  from 
many.  It  prevails  in  spite  of  the  well  recognized  fact  that  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  together  with  its  efficient  health  offi- 
cers throughout  the  State,  are  putting  up  a  splendid  fight  against 
mighty  odds. 
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To  some  it  might  look  ae  if  we  were  either  unable  to  meet  the 
situation,  or  indifferent  as  to  its  fatal  consequences. 

To  the  medical  profession  it  might  be  a  sad  reminder  that  as 
yet  there  has  never  been  a  united  effort  among  its  members  to 
stamp  out  these  destructive  diseases. 

To  the  health  officers  it  might  furnish  abundant  juatification 
for  the  adjustment  of  many  petty  local  feelings  which  often  im- 
pair the  hygienic  welfare  of  a  community. 

To  onr  Governor  and  our  legislators,  who  have  been  so  kindly 
disposed  to  supply  funds  with  which  to  guard  the  health  of  the 
people,  it  might  be  a  further  incentive  to  even  more  liberal 
financial  encouragement.  With  the  public,  already  so  widely 
and  wisely  concerned  in  matters  of  health,  it  might  well  arouse 
a  determination  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  this  struggle  for 
seU-preservation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  barren  fact  remains,  that  death  from 
preventable  diseases  is  each  year  staring  into  the  hopeful  faces 
of  over  22,000  helpless  people  in  our  State. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Are  the  people  willing  to  see  us^  or  are  we  as  health  officers  and 
physicians  going  to  be  content  to  sit  down  and  meekly  view  this 
^gautic  funeral  procession  as  it  passes  through  our  midst? 

Are  we  going  to  acknowledge  defeat  by  this  grim  conqueror 
even  before  the  battle  has  scarcely  h^^un  ? 

Are  we  going  to  admit  that  the  combined  energies  of  the  sani- 
tary forces  of  the  State,  the  medical  profession  of  the  State,  and 
the  people  of  this  proud  State,  are  helpless  before  the  invasion 
of  communicable  diseases  t 

Such  does  not  seem  possible,  nor  should  it  be. 

What  we  need  and  must  have  here  is  a  union  of  forces,  before 
whose  combined  energies  these  diseases  could  not  long  endure. 

Were  this  accompljghed,  do  you  tJivtit  it,  -would  take  us  long 
to  suppress  ophthaJmjg  neonatoTum,  a  iiaeaM  a^paiently  bo  easily 
prevented  ? 

Witt  IM.  »™^  as  it  ^  „    w^i«  »  ™  >*  s^**™'""- 

tion  ».  imm,   ,  "^^ng^     ^    •"' ^.-fae  \»to^?  *  """  ™'^, 
getic   Commmio^  V   „,Jd      ■    *»  -»„  woXutioiM  «»  '^t" 
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statistics  of  the  State,  and  place  us  foremost  in  the  nation,  yea 
among  nations,  as  preservers  of  health? 

Indeed  it  would  not  be  long,  and  who  would  rejoice  more  than 
we  to  lead  in  ^is  fight,  which  can  but  preserve  millions  of 
precious  lives  to  the  State,  save  untold  riches  to  her  resources, 
and  make  us  the  benefactors  of  a  grateful  people. 

Health  officers  of  the  State,  brilliant  possibilities  lie  before  you. 
Your  faithfulness  in  the  past  is  ample  assurance  of  your  devotion 
to  the  future.  With  such  devotion  to  duty,  let  us  hope  that  each 
of  you  TvOl,  (1)  cultivate  a  cordial  relationship  between  himself 
and  his  associate  physicians,  thereby  insuring  to  the  State  the 
complete  and  prompt  report  of  all  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases;  (2)  gain  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  public,  in 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  all  sanitary  laws;  (3)  en- 
list the  active  co-operation  of  all  educational  institutions,  e.  g.  the 
press,  the  churches,  the  schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  and 
social  or  literary  bodies,  in  teaching  the  fundamental  laws  of 
health.  i  ;  |^ 

Keep  Commissioner  Porter  well  informed  as  to  your  local  sani- 
tary conditions,  never  forgetting  that  his  one  desire  is  to  serve 
you  and  throu^  you  the  people. 

Let  us  further  hope  that  neither  you  as  health  officers,  nor  we 
as  members  of  the  department,  will  ever  lose  an  opportunity  to 
widen  our  acquaintance,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  among  the 
physicians  of  the  State. 

This  may  perhaps  impress  some  of  you  as  being  rather  foreign 
to  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  in  it  and  through  it  lies 
one  of  our  greatest  opportunities  to  achieve  success  in  the  prophy- 
laxis of  communicable  diseases. 

Much  as  we  may  regret  to  admit  it,  it  ia  nevertheless  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  as  yet  the  medical  profession  has  not  been 
unanimous  in  its  support  of  the  sanitary  officers  of  the  State. 
This  unfortunate  condition  can  and  should  be  entirely  different. 

We  want  to  appeal  to  you,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  interest  your  fellow  practitioners  in  this  splendid  work. 
Qet  them  to  attend  these  conferences  with  you,  and  to  participate 
in  their  deliberations.     Make  them  to  feel  that  they  too  are  a 
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part  of  us,  and  are  welcome  among  us.     That  to  tli«ni  as  well 
as  to  us  will  Iselong  the  final  credit  of  success. 

Get  them  to  resolve  with  you,  that  however  hrilUant  may  seem 
the  achievements  of  the  past,  they  will  pale  into  insignificance 
under  the  iinited  forces  of  the  future. 

Abolition  of  the  common  drinking  cup. —  The  common  drink- 
ing cup,  so  long  in  use  in  our  schools,  our  churches,  our  public 
buildings  and  institutions,  our  municipalities,  our  railroad  cars, 
and  elsewhere,  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  prolific  sourceB  of 
spreading  certain  communicable  diseases,  particularly  tubercu- 
losis. This  relic  of  the  age  of  infection  can  and  should  be 
abolished.  You  as  health  ofiBcers  can  do  much  to  accomplish  it, 
and  it  is  plainly  your  duty  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against 
this  menace  to  public  health. 

The  clinical  thermometer,  a  source  of  danger. —  Practically  all 
of  you  are  in  general  practice,  and  are  the  busy  men  of  your 
locality. 

In  most  instances  you  represent  the  most  advanced  thought, 
not  only  in  modern  sanitary  science,  but  in  the  profession  to 
which  you  belong.  As  general  practitioners,  as  family  physicians, 
or  as  health  olEcers,  I  would  like  to  ask: 

How  many  of  yo\i  as  a  routine  practice  use  more  than  one 
clinical  thermometer  in  your  daily  work  ?  How  many  of  you  use 
more  than  two? 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  used  a  thermometer  in  the  mouth 
of  a  patient,  which  you  would  not  put  into  your  own  ? 

How  many  of  you  have  had  a  patient  hand  this  instrument 
back,  with  a  polite  request  that  you  again  cleanse  it  ? 

Do  we  not  as  physicians  owe, as  great  care  in  this  matter  to 
our  confiding  patients  as  we  exact  for  ourselves?  Are  we  always 
faithful  to  this  trust? 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Conklin  of  DauaviWe,  assisted  by  Proies- 
sor  Dodge  of  (his  ojy,  conducted  «■  serves  ot  experiments  with 
thermometers  cleanggj  j,y  the  Trifithods  otiViawi^y  employed.  The 
result  of  thi.  «'^esf;  -^„  wag  a„i,.a«^-^^M  P"^"^  ^\  ^f"^'^^ 
before  the  Centn]  .^J  ^^^^  t^^  &^^^^V »^^ "^"^^"^^  "^"^ 
that  this  indispeu  T^  ._,stru»>r^^>^*  -  --»"^»*«^«  »  ^'^^^''^ ''''"'" 
of  germ..  hf  '  ^S\9 
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Such  is  undoubtedly  the  ease,  snd  it  would  seem  ag  if  we 
might  and  ought  to  adopt  some  method  hy  which  we  could  eHmi- 
nate  this  needless  danger  to  the  people  intrusted  to  our  care. 

Let  us  all  at  least  resolve  that  we  will  never  again  use  this 
instruTnent  with  a  patient,  unless  we  would  unhesitatingly  use 
it  on  ourselves, 

Anii-tubercvlosie  warfare. —  Neither  the  history  of  medicine, 
nor  the  history  of  mankind,  ftimiahes  anything  approaching  a 
parallel  to  the  present  fight  against  this  one  disease. 

Its  battle  field  reaches  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  eea  to  sea, 
from  continent  to  continent,  and  from  civilization  to  civilization. 

Its  opposing  forces  are  the  numberless  billions  of  bacilli  on 
the  one  side  and  an  afflicted  people  on  the  other. 

The  struggle,  which  has  been  a  most  desperate  one,  shows  no 
signs  of  an  early  abatement. 

With  one  single  patient  expectorating  each  day  more  tubercle 
bacilli  than  the  total  population  of  a  nation,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  odds  are  so  overwhelmingly  against  us,  or  that  our 
progress  should  be  so  slow,  and  often  so  discouraging? 

But  notwithstanding  the^e  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles, 
the  human  race  is  destined  to  win  in  this  fight  for  its  very  exist- 
ence. 

I  verily  believe  tbat  the  time  will  surely  come  when  we  will 
control  this  great  white  plague  as  effectually  as  to-day  we  control 
smallpox,  which  in  prevaccination  days  wrought  such  frightful 
havoc  with  the  human  race.  To  accomplish  this  end  many  things 
are  absolutely  essential. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  in  my  opinion  the  great  physician  of 
the  future  is  destined  to  be  he  who  prevents,  rather  than  he  who 
endeavors  to  cure,  disease. 

Let  me  again  cmphasiz-e  the  one  pervading  thought  of  my 
remarks,  that  the  prevention  of  disease  is  a  far  greater  victory 
than  to  treat  the  same. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sanitarian,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  future  of  preventive  medicine  is  indeed  most  promising. 

It  is  the  most  vital  and  practical  of  all  health  problems  which 
are  to-day  sweeping  like  a  tidal  wave  over  the  civilized  world. 

Its  rapid  growth  and  evolution  is  being  augmented  by  many 
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of  the  brightest  and  ablest  minds  of  the  age.  Like  the  fresh  air 
of  the  heavens,  it  is  Qod's  means,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
human  race,  and  is  but  another  of  His  wonderful  blessings.  It 
is  but  the  comer-stone  on  which  we  must  eventually  build  the 
superstructure  of  our  sanitary  laws. 

As  physicians,  as  teachers,  as  advanced  thinkers,  as  custodians 
of  health,  as  firm  believers  ia  its  possibility  of  accomplLshing 
wonderful  things,  we  should  welcome  its  coming,  and  spread  its 
blessings. 

Unless  we  can  find  some  reliable  means  by  which  we  can  destroy 
the  insidious  bacillus  outside  the  body,  or  render  it  inert  after  it 
gains  admission  to  our  system,  we  must  continue  to  struggle 
against  mighty  odds. 

With  tuberculosis,  more  than  with  any  other  communicaKe 
disease,  prevention  means  most  to  the  ultimate  success  of  its 
extennination. 

Unless  we  can  stop  the  multitudinous  exposures  which  are 
occurring  daily,  we  cannot  hope  to  prevent  the  incipients,  nor  to 
find  ourselves  without  the  more  advanced  cases. 

Let  us  therefore  strive  first  to  prevent,  but  failing  in  this  let 
us  learn  to  find  our  cases  early  and  then,  if  possible,  cure  them. 

Let  us  all  unite  in  a  common  endeavor  to  locate  and  register 
every  case  of  tuberculosis  within  the  State. 

Let  us  educate  the  people  from  childhood  to  manhood  as  to  its 
dangers  when  carelessly  handled,  and  inform  them  as  to  its  com- 
parative safety  under  proper  management. 

Let  us  advocate  the  location,  throughout  the  State,  of  suitable 
sanatoria,  in  which  cases  of  varying  stages  can  be  segregated,  and 
receive  the  latest  and  best  attention. 

Let  us  favor  such  legislative  measures  as  will  best  enable  this 
work  to  be  carried  on  most  advantageously. 

Let  as  advocate  State  or  municipal  inspection  of  our  schools, 
our  churches,  our  public  and  private  institutions,  our  railroad 
cars,  our  factorieSj  j'jj  fact  all  buildings  in  wbich  many  persons 
assemble,  to  aswrt^ .  whether  or  not  coQiitiona  exist  which  may 
jeopardize  the  b^j      ^f  our  Mn,le- 

Ophthalmia  n^^^^  ^m -  tZ  1o31%  mtiiiaance  of  this  need- 
less calaraitf  a,,  V^     child,      f    <d^  ?^«^*  S^*^*  *^'''^*  ^"°^ 
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a  blush  of  shame  to  the  faces  of  those  who  usher  these  helpless 
little  ones  into  this  world  so  full  of  Buushine  and  happiness. 

No  person  with  a  human  heart  can  see  a  child  doomed  to  a  life 
of  darkness  and  he  unmoved  by  the  horror  of  the  apectftcle.  Nor 
should  any  person,  man  or  woman,  who  assumes  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  the  parturient  chamber  fail  to  realize  that  this 
awful  calamity  may  some  day  be  laid  at  his  or  her  door.  It  is 
true  that  the  vast  majority  of  you  have  been  fortunate  thus  far 
in  escaping.  Grateful  indeed  should  you  be,  and  yet  let  me  pray 
that  you  may  never  relax  in  your  painstaking  care  to  the  eyes 
of  the  infants  which  are  intrusted  to  your  safety.  Fortunate  your^ 
selves  in  knowing  how  to  prevent  this  needless  affliction,  you  are 
the  very  ones  to  assist  us  to  teach  others,  less  fortunate  and  less 
successful,  how  they  too  may  escape. 

By  this  time  there  ought  not  to  be  a  health  ofiieer  in  the  State 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  policy  of  the  department  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  disease.  The  work  is  prc^easing  very  satis- 
factorily, and  with  your  earnest  cooperation  we  hopo  soon  to  be 
masters  of  the  situation. 

Thousands  of  supplies  have  already  been  mailed  to  the  phyai- 
eians  of  the  State,  and  the  demands  for  the  same  are  daily 
increasing. 

We  want  to  ask  your  assistance  in  our  endeavor  to  secure  a 
card  index  of  every  physician  and  every  midwife  doing  any 
aceouehenient  work  within  our  State.  With  this  as  a  working  basis 
we  hope  to  follow  closely  the  occurrence  of  every  case  of  ophthal- 
mia in  the  new-bom,  locate  its  cause,  and  if  possible  prevent  its 
recurrence,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  practitioner. 

The  mere  instillation  of  a  few  drops  of  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  eyes  of  every  new-born  infant  is  a 
procedure  so  simple,  yet  so  effective,  as  to  commend  its  universal 
adoption  by  the  profession. 

More  rigid  enforcement  of  quarantine  laws. —  The  fault  here 
is  not  so  much  in  the  law  as  in  its  violation  or  lack  of  enforce- 
ment. In  sanitary  as  well  as  in  civic  statutes,  many  a  good  law 
is  no  better  than  the  poorest,  simply  because  it  is  not  complied 
with.     It  (ni>l(,'!i's  jiot  how  wisely  these  measures  may  be  drawn, 
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they  are  practically  valueless  as  preservers  of  health,  iinleaa  we 
can  execute  their  enforcement. 

The  law  directs  or  commands  that  we  shall  quarautine  scarlet 
fever,  measJcB  and  whooping  cough,  and  yet  how  many  physicians 
are  there  in  the  State  who  are  to-day  absolutely  indifferent  to 
its  mandates,  in  respect  to  one  or  more  of  these  diseases.  We 
can  never  hope  to  save  the  3,365  young  lives  which  are  being 
sacrificed  each  year  to  these  three  diseases  until  we  and  the 
people  leam  to  more  fully  appreciate  their  imminent  danger,  and 
to  handle  them  accordingly.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
abandon  the  ancestral  fallacy  that  these  soKiaUed  children  diseases 
are  harmless,  and  should,  therefore,  be  had  by  our  children  while 
they  are  young.  As  a  matter  of  fact  statistics  tell  ua  that  we 
lose  each  year  far  more  from  this  source  than  from  diphtheria 
itself. 

Let  us  awaken  to  the  situation,  which  you  must  admit  is  in- 
deed a  serious  one. 

Let  us  urge  you  to  be  vigilant  and  faithful  in  seeing  that  the 
quarantine  laws  as  they  pertain  to  all  commimicable  diseases  in 
your  community  be  rigidly  enforced,  accomplishing  which  yon 
will  have  taken  an  indispensable  step  in  saving  many  thousands 
of  lives  otherwise  doomed  to  an  early  death. 

Typhoid  fever. —  During  the  past  ten  years  our  State  has  lost 
16,091  o£  its  subjects  from  this  one  source.  Most  of  these  have 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  height  of  their  earning  capacity 
to  the  State,  and  of  their  greatest  usefulness  to  their  families. 

In  the  suppression  of  this  disease,  whose  ravages  are  each  year 
costing  our  State  so  dearly,  let  us  hope  that  you  will  vie  with 
each  other  and  through  yourselves  with  the  people,  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  his  determined  fight  against  this  destructive 
disease. 

Bring  to  him  every  possible  aid  ^iOim  jour  power  to  atop  the 
pollution  of  our  p^j^jc  waters,  the  accom?U3^Bien.t  oi  wticb  will 
do  more  than  bq^  .^j.  one  tHng  ^^  '^'^^^'^^  *^  iiequency  of  tbia 
malady.  ^ 

Let  him  iee^  ,    ^v  ,«ri\\'K*.Si  "^  inceasaiit  waiiaTe 

on  the  £lthyS,   Li'*'       ,,  >^  ^    ^^Vium^ly  t^ie  "^^^^  ^^^^^J 
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or  Federal  inspection  of  the  sources  of  our  shell  fish,  and  that  you 
will  keep  a  vigil  eye  on  all  other  possible  sources  of  infection, 
never  forgetting  to  employ  the  most  drastic  and  effective  means 
to  destroy  the  typhoid  germ  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  leaves  the 
body. 

Diphtheria. —  Since  the  introduction  of  antitoxin  as  a  thera- 
peutic measure  in  diphtheria,  the  deaths  in  our  State,  from  this 
cause,  have  fallen  from  6,448  to  2,468  per  year.  This  brilliant 
result  is  so  strikingly  significant  that  it  speaks  more  convincingly 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  remedy  than  one  could  possibly  write  in 
words. 

The  most  rapid  decline  in  this  death  rate  occurred  between 
1888  and  1898,  since  which  time  no  such  striking  reduction  has 
been  accomplished. 

To  be  sure  the  lowest  point  ever  reached  in  the  death  rate  in 
our  State  was  touched  in  1906.  This  was  again  closely  approxi- 
mated in  1908,  but  since  1898  the  death  curve  has  not  shown 
the  steady  decline  which  one  would  naturally  expect  under  the 
existing  favorable  conditions  for  the  general  employment  of 
antitoxin. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  State  was  more  generous 
in  its  policy  or  more  able  to  distribute  to  all  needy  and  eme^ncy 
cases  so  reliable  an  antitoxin  as  at  the  present,  or  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  ten  years.  We  cannot  believe  that  this 
failure  to  more  rapidly  reduce  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  is 
attributable  either  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  remedy,  or  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  medical  profession  to  obtain  it. 

The  frequent  and  positive  tests  to  which  our  antitoxins  are 
subjected  leave  no  room  to  doubt  their  potency.  Our  liberal  policy 
of  distribution  is  certainly  such  as  to  furnish  no  excuse  for  being 
without  them. 

This  continued  high  mortality,  we  believe,  will  not  be  found 
among  those  of  you  who  are  believers  in  the  unquestionable 
efficacy  of  this  remedy,  but  among  those  who  either  disbelieve 
in  its  virtues,  or  for  other  reasons  refuse  to  employ  it  in  their 
practice. 

We  hope,  therefore,  you  will  aid  us  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  and 
convert  these  unbelievers.     That  while  doing  so  you  will  exem- 
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plify  your  faith  in  the  precepts  of  jour  teachings,  by  iising  this 
remedy  of  par  ezcellence  value,  not  only  as  a  preventive  measure, 
but  in  the  early  and  energetic  treatment  of  all  eases  of  diphtheria 
coming  under  your  observation. 

Tetanus. —  During  the  year  1908  ive  lost  in  this  State  122 
people  from  tetanus.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be 
and  will  he  if  we  can  secure  the  general  employment  of  the  tetanus 
antitoxin  supplied  by  the  State.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  in  thia  remedy  we  have  abnost  a  certain  means  o£  immunizing 
an  infected  subject,  from  an  outbreak  of  this  frightful  disease. 

Its  greatest  efficacy  is  apparently  as  a  prophylaxis,  as  which  we 
urge  its  general  administration. 

Commissioner  Porter  is  anxious  that  all  health  ofiieers  of  the 
State  should  watch  carefully  their  supply  of  both  diphtheria  and 
tetanus  antitoxin.  Make  certain  that  you  have  a  liberal  amount 
of  each  on  hand  and  that  it  is  not  too  old  for  distribution. 

He  is  also  desirous  that  the  several  hospitals  in  your  localities 
should  be  supplied,  through  you,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  both 
these  antitoxins  for  emergency  use.  With  these  remedies  in  your 
hands,  and  at  the  immediate  command  of  the  hospitals  of  the  State, 
we  feel  justified  in  predicting  even  more  gratifying  results  than 
we  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

The  Ohairwan  — Wc  would  like  to  hear  from  tJie  gentlemen  iodicated  on 

the  program  for  discuBsion  of  thia  paper. 

Dr.  D.  8.  AiJJM  —  It  is  related  at  one  time  when  the  Duke  of  York  called 
on  the  celebrated  Dr.  Abnerthy,  the  doctor  after  hearing  bia  complaintB  gave 
the  following  advice:  "Cut  off  the  BUppliea  aa  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
in  hit  campaigna  and  the  enemy  wil  leave  the  citadel."  Thi^a  Btatement  is  an 
axiom.  When  thia  remark  is  applied  to  communicable  or  germ  diseosea,  the 
question  to  be  solved  is  how  to  cut  off  the  supply.  Until  recently  little  or 
nothing* has  be«n  done  for  the  protection  of  the  school  children,  children  between 
the  agea  of  six  and  aixteen.  Much  has  t>een  accomplished  for  the  protection  ol 
the  babies,  hut  almost  nothing  for  the  proitection  of  those  of  school  age  in  our 
ooDimou  diBtriet  achoola.  While  we  compel  the  attendance,  we  have  done  little 
to  safeguard  their  health. 

A  leaflet  iaaued  by  the  State  Department  o(  Bea\t\i,  entitled  "  The  Teacher 
and  Oommunicabk  DiaeajeB  "  (a  copy  of  vj\uch  aliould  be  in  the  hands  ol 
every  teacher),  very  ju»f|„  gays;  "  The  State  wo^iiea  education  and  it  is  ^y 
law  compuliory,  it  la  th^  ^fnre  «'«  (lutv  of  tHe  VaUV  aTv4  edwationat  authon- 

Slfo.T.'S^Jrioi?!'  "^f-'^'"  no%»i™t .'  «"■  "■  "'»"'"  ■" 

In  the  bigh  school),  _;lln™.-  :  «- ;»c.  ^'new^aa^**"  *. '"^" .""i ^^^ 

■ystematie  e 
Good  reaultf 
preventing  tl 
more  attentio 
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our  duty  to  lee  that  thej  are  educated  In  aaaltatj  and  lijgieiiio  lawi,  vaming 
tbem  of  the  dangere  from  varioua  «ourceB  of  infection!  from  communicable  dia- 
eaeee.  In  the  first  piace  we  should  nialie  it  a  part  of  our  dutj  to  see  that  the 
schoolroom  is  kept  in  as  sanitary  condition  as  possible.  Hygiene  should  be 
taught  aud  enforced  by  the  teacher,  and  in  many  caaes  the  teacher  should  be 
instructed  bv  the  health  it&evr.  I  do  not  think  the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  text-books.  Piece  in  the  hands  ot  the  teacher  the  leaflet  referred 
to  and  supplement  it  by  judicious  advice  and  an  occasitmal  five  minntes  talk, 
either  by  the  health  ofllcer  or  by  some  one  adapted  to  the  work,  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  teueher  and  himself. 

In  nearly  all  these  schools  you  will  find  the  water  for  drinking  in  a  pail, 
not  infrequently  uncovered,  usually  a  cup  with  a  short  handle,  and  every  time 
the  cup  i^  used  the  liners  come  in  contact  with  the  water  in  the  pail,  the 
drippings  from  the  outside  of  the  cup  tall  in  the  water,  thus  subjecting  it  to 
or  at  lenat  giving  it  a  chance  to  pollute  the  whole  body  of  the  water  to  be 
drank  by  the  other  scholars.  This  can  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by 
using  a  dipper  with  a  suflicientiv  long  handle,  so  Ibat  the  cup  need  not  usually 
come  in  contact  with  the  band  and  the  fingers  cannot  touch  the  water.  A 
better  way  is  to  have  a  fountain  from  which  the  water  can  be  drawn  through 

We  have  cautioned  them  against  swapping  chewing  gum,  giving  a  bite  from 
an  apple,  putting  pencils  or  penholder?  in  the  mouth,  etc.,  but  is  there  leas 
danger  in  using  a  common  cup  for  drinking  purposes  T  Who  of  ns  baa  not  seen 
an  epidumic  of  sore  throat,  grip  or  an  influenza  of  some  sort  attack  nearly  or 
all  the  school  with  more  or  leas  severityT  Is  it  not  probable  that  it  is  com- 
municated from  one  to  the  other  by  the  use  of  the  common  cup?  This  can 
be  avoided  with  very  little  expense  fo  the  taxpayers  by  the  use  of  the  fountain 
and  individual  cup.  I  would  have  each  district  furnish  both  the  fountain  and 
cup  so  they  would  be  uniform  and  no  strife  or  jealousies  exist  as  to  who  has 
the  best  or  more  expensive  cup. 

It  would  be  wise  to  have  the  water  from  the  well  that  supplies  the  school 
examined  at  least  once  each  year,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  users  of  it  and  for  the  moral  influence  in  show- 
ing that  you  really  have  an  interest  in  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

I  would  also  abolish  the  common  towel  as  a  source  of  infection,  have  each 
scholar  bring  and  use  bis  own.  Tn  most  ot  these  schools  a  large  proportion 
cari7  their  noon-day  lunch,  and  usually  have  a  napkin  or  towel  in  each  box. 

Then  the  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  handkerchief.  The 
teacher  should  not  allow  them  to  cough  or  sneeze  unless  the  mouth  and  nose 
is  protected  by  some  sort  of  a  handkerchief  to  keep  tike  germs  from  infecting 
the  air  of  the  room. 

Spitting  on  the  floor  has  been  almost  entirely  suppressed,  and  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  induce  the  habit  of  protecting  others  from  coughing  or  sneering. 
You  gain  by  doing  this  both  by  teaching  the  child  and  forming  a  habit  that 
will  last  through  life,  and  the  example  will  be  followed  by  the  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  family.  The  average  child  is  a  tyrant  and  will  demand 
of  the  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  the  precautions  they  have 
been  taught  as  healthful  and  cleanly. 

I  believe  these  simple  and  inexpensive  changes  can  be  easily  accomplished  In 
our  rural  schools  and  thus  form  a  nucleus  for  better  sanitary  habits  that  will 
cut  off  the  supply  to  a  certain  extent  of  infectious  germa. 

Now  don't  go  too  fast  in  changing  the  old  order.  I  find  that  by  talking  to 
a  school  and  suggesting  certain  changes  toward  sanitary  cleanliness,  they  very 
soon  fall  in  line  and  are  ready  to  adopt,  in  fact  suggest  other  ideas  in  this  lirte. 
You  will  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  cleanliness,  and  after  all  the  whole  law  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  is  included  in  having  a  clean  body,  clean  habits  and  a 
clean  life. 

Dn.  E.  W.  Sbvebres  —  Sanitation  interests  all  of  us,  and  so  does  prophylaxis; 
and  it  leems  to  me  that  if  some  idea  can  be  given  of  just  what  is  at  our 
very  doors,  that  should  be  cornKited,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  that  idea 
should  be  entertained,  discussed  and  elaborated.  He  has  as  his  aid  and  sup- 
port, tbe  best  medical  department  in  the  State.     We  have  learned  <^  tlw 
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"  iueffici«itcy  of  the  health  oBiFer,"  and  the  "  ignoraou  of  the  medical  man 
mth  regard  to  health  mattera,"  from  one  of  the  speaken  thia  foTmoon.  But 
we  point  to  our  loi:al  boarda  to  account  for  the  health  officers'  ineSkieney. 
First,  he  majr  be  a  coward.  That  would  account  for  hia  inefficiency.  Second, 
he  haa  the  silent  opposition  of  bis  confreres.  Ha  goes  on  to  do  aomething, 
and  the  d(x;tor  will  not  aid  hini.  He  goes  by  this  cesspool,  eloppail,  and  so 
forth,  and  he  never  reporta  it.  It  breeds  flies  and  the  filth  is  dragged  into  the 
houses  and  into  tbe  rugs  that  have  not  been  cleaned  maybe  for  a  ;ear. 

Then  these  doi-tors  do  not  report  to  ua  one-half  the  caaes  they  know  of  tor 
fear  some  other  fellow  will  get  their  patienta.  Further  than  that  they  do  not 
report  to  us  suspected  cases,  and  especially  do  I  refer  to  tuberculosis.  We 
have  knowledge  which  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  the  patient  if  the  caaei 
were  reported.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  wish  to  bring  out  the 
idea  that  there  is  stonething  which  we  each  should  give  attention  to  in  our 
several  localities. 

We  have  heard  of  the  contamination  of  the  waters  of  the  State  1^  the 
sewage.  Very  true.  But  perhaps  we  are  fortunate  in  the  fact  thnt  there  is 
not  enough  wafer  drank  in  New  York  State  to  cause  anything  in  the  way  of 
disease.  The  chief  source  of  trouble  is  the  milk  supply.  I  come  from  the 
greatest  dairy  county  in  the  State  —  St.  Lawrence.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gallons  come  from  there.  But  in  other  counties  we  And  trouble  is  traced 
to  the  milk  supply.  The  milk  supply  is  the  chief  source  of  communicable  dis- 
ease, and  if  we  are  to  exercise  prophylaiia  we  must  look  to  it.  Tbe  milk 
bottle^ your  milkman  comes  to  the  milk  depot  and  is  loaded  down  with  the 
daily  supply,  and  he  has  say  four  hundred  families  to  supply  and  oat  hundred 
bottles  which  he  uses  in  supplying  them.  He  leaves  a  bottle  over  at  your  house, 
nnd  in  exchange  he  gets  an  empty  one.  In  your  house  is  a  cose  of  communi- 
cable disease.  The  baby  is  ill.  The  mother  is  the  nurse,  cook,  tablemaid 
and  chambermaid.  She  washes  that  bottle  in  luke-warm  water,  driea  it  a.s  well 
as  she  can  on  her  apron,  and  the  tuiby  is  given  it  to  play  with,  and  wben  the 
milkman  comes,  he  takes  it  after  she  has  wiped  it  with  ber  apron,  and  h« 
fills  it  and  delivers  it  to  the  n«rt  customer. 

Db.  Georqe  STBABBSBEaa  —  I  think  what  I  have  to  aay  ia  brief  and  im- 
portant It  is  in  behalf  of  the  practising  physician.  He  is  reproached  very 
much,  and  if  the  conditions  were  better  understood,  pert«ipa  they  might  be 
more  appreciated. 

I  am  from  Orleans  county,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  some  circumstances  which 
tbe  practising  physician  has  fa  come  in  contact  with.  A  little  lielp  from  the 
department  will  certainly  help  the  health  officers.  I  was  notified  of  a  case 
of  typhoid  fever.  I  went  in  and  saw  the  man,  looked  at  the  surroundings,  and 
saw  that  the  conditions  were  quite  sanitary.  I  told  the  lady  in  whose  family 
one  member  had  typhoid  fever  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  call  in  the 
officials  and  clean  the  house.  She  railed  against  me  with  the  utmost  of  her 
strength,  and  threatened  me  with  the  law,  and  said  she  knew  the  town  would 
have  to  bear  the  expense,  but  she  said,  "  If  I  put  such  an  onus  of  that  kind 
on  her  house" —  she  aaid,  "How  did  you  know  I  had  typhoid T"  I  said, 
"  The  physician  informed  us.  She  railed  against  the  physicnn  then,  and  inti- 
mated that  she  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him  again.  I  had  quit* 
a  time  with  her  to  allay  her  passion.  I  told  her  it  was  my  duty  to  come  and 
inspect  her  house  and  th«  outhouses.  She  said  she  would  send  the  patient 
away  to  such  and  such  a  place.  I  aaid,  "  It  is  ivo  iWffrence.  It  is  neceaaa^ 
that  you  should  keep  thjg  place  in  Buch  attd  BMcti  a  wmditicm."  T^tow  she 
berated  this  physician. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tf,;  „j,y.aician  >,.,  ,»T>a,T*.i'h\maert  lot  tis  proleseitm. 
and  it  has  cost  lifm  mon  J's  P^^e  finda  u  ^'^f^i  «  t^mWl  *^4  **  "^^^  lamvhes 
are  rising  against  },im  ^,  fl"^  H  "^^  t^t  t^]^  ^«1^,^  -,,  »  9o«\hWt7  that 
he  might  refmin/w/n  jj^flli^  notifv?  ^  d*'  i.^aiiicViWtig*  exwt. 

The  ease  of  luh?raJK,'^0_,,^f 'X  i   _ji-^>Hi,\,  ■<*  " ^    LmTitt  1  H»\«^  *°  *^^  '" 
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BBything.  1  talke<]  with  tlie  sister  oE  this  woman  the  other  daj,  uid  »«ked  bar 
if  she  had  used  the  articles  which  I  had  [uroiabed.  She  said:  "Yea,  but  aba 
does  it  very  reluctantlv,  but  some  things  she  said  she  wanted."  She  laid, 
"What  shall  I  dot"  'l  said,  "  I  do  not  know."  She  said  to  me,  U  I  fur- 
nished  her  with  documents,  "  Perhaps  all  you  niuld  do  would  be  to  bring 
her  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  fine  her.     She  has  money." 

I  tried  to  persuade  her,  for  lier  own  sake,  that  all  these  requirementa  were 
but  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  person  who  was  sick. 

Now,  if  the  department  gets  more  money  from  the  the  next  Legislature  and 
they  will  publish  or  print  a  little  pamphlet,  stating  all  the  diseaaes  that  are 
communicable,  and  the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  in  each,  I  will 
undertake  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  every  family  in  town  and  it  will  help  them 
to  know  when  the  physician  comes  to  attend  them^  that  be  la  not  traspaasing 
upon  their  rights  and  privileges.  This  man  said,  "  I  will  never  call  thai  man 
again;  never,  to  attend  me  or  anybody  in  my  family."  But  you  can  put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  these  physicians;  these  men  have  their  famillas,  and 
it  would  be  helpful  to  those  men  to  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility;  and  aa 
I  say,  I  would  undertake  to  distribute  among  that  municipal!^  a  copy  of 
such  a  pamphlet,  and  it  should  be  done.  I  am  sure  the  department  will 
receive  statistics  in  greater  numbers  then  than  it  does  now.  It  will  protect 
tbe  man  that  goes  to  a  typhoid  or  tuberculaais  case. 

Ths  Chaibman  —  Doctor,  I  fee!  that  the  Conference  owes  you  a  vote  ol 
thanks  for  having  awakened  them  to  this  point  of  entliusiasm. 

The  city  officers  will  now  meet  in  the  room  off  to  the  right.  We  would  like 
all  those  interested  in  the  city  health  departments  to  go  over  into  the  haJl 
to  the  right,  where  is  what  is  known  as  Section  A  of  the  program  of  the 
afternoon. 
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SECTION  A  — CITY  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

PrtMding:  Db.  D,  M.  Totkam  o(  STTROuse. 

Db.  Totican  —  I  have  been  requested  to  ftct  b^  tbe  ChAir  during  this  seuim, 
ftnd  we  will  proceed  dircotl}'  to  buainess.  I  will  lbIc  Dr.  Gder  to  waist  me 
in  the  matter.  As  I  hiq  Grit  on  the  program  to  present  a.  paper-—  I  will  Mk 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  dtMussion  which  follows  the  paper. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CITY  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 
By  D.  M.   Totmas,  M.D. 

Health  Officer,  Sfrauuse 

This  subject  furnishes  so  much  material  for  diBcussion  that  tbe 
time  allotted  is  hardly  sofficient  to  cover  the  entire  field.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  purpose  to  speak  only  of  the  more  urgent  problems 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  our  cities. 
Many  of  these  problems  are  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  popular  demand  for  their  solution. 

TjNpopni-utiTY  OF  Public  Health  Wobk 
The  first  proposition  which  presents  itself  for  consideration  is 
that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Health  is  in  any  given  mu- 
nicipality always  unpopular  for  the  reason  that  individuals,  as 
such,  are  compelled  to  do  something  against  their  will.     The 
public,  as  8  whole,  are  not  interested,  and  only  become  so  when 
public  opinion  has  been  centered  in  some  direct  and  positive 
manner  upon  a  particular  subject.     While  the  health  laws  are 
always  enforced  for  the  public  good,  the  department  deals  with 
individuals,  and  each  case  is  separate  and  distinct  in  itself.     The 
work  is,  therefore,  ever  varying,  there  being  seldom  two  similar 
cases  to  deal  with.    In  the  case  of  the  "PoUce  Department,  guilty 
persona  are  cared  for,  bIbo  those  pexaoBS  supposed  guilty;  while 
the  Health  Departjagut  has  to  contend  mill  iimocent  people,  who 
fee!  that  someoDg  -^  trying  ^^  ^eptv^e  ^^«^  o^  ^®"  personal 
rights  and  lifcerf^.     ^^  tcrceptj.    w,-«re-i;a,  ^Ve  Tftiuct^on  oi  garbage, 
constructioii  0/    "    t^j,ter~ho,!'^^^x^^^^-^^  e.l>A\UW«nte,  ete., 
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provementB  and  beuefita  of  this  type  are  paid  for  by  general  toxa' 
tion,  80  that  excepting  the  newspaper  item,  the  matter  is  soon 
forgotten  and  creates  but  little  or  no  interest.  Most  of  these  things 
do  not  appeal  to  the  public  mind  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pur- 
chase of  playgrounds,  sufficient  city  water,  numerous  electric 
lights,  gas  and  pavements  in  the  streets.  In  fact,  everything  per- 
taining to  health  is  generally  lost  sight  of  by  the  public.  The 
only  knowledge  many  people  have  that  the  Department  of  Health 
exists  is  when  disease  and  death  visit  their  homes  or  their  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  a  trying  ordeal  when  a  member  of  the  department 
visits  the  home  where  conditions  are  insanitary,  or  the  family  ia 
stricken  with  contagious  disease,  and  compels  them  to  clean  up 
and  protect  the  public  from  possible  sickness  and  death.  The 
family  always  has  the  sympathy  of  the  neighborhood,  which  con- 
siders them  heroes,  especially  if  they  defy  order  and  law,  and 
often  they  can  be  brought  to  their  senses  only  by  arrest  or  a  simi- 
lar affliction  in  their  own  family.  The  department  has  scarcely 
any  opportunity  to  see  the  bright  side  of  life  in  all  this  work. 
Poverty,  filth,  disease,  death  and  sorrow  are  the  things  we  have 
to  deal  with.  This,  with  the  various  neighborhood  quarrels,  make 
the  daily  life  of  the  Health  Department  corps  one  of  misery  and 
trouble.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs  or  shall 
it  be  ignored?  The  thing  which  seems  to  me  most  feasible  is  to 
patiently  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  which  shall  reach  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time.  Publicity,  in  my  judgment,  can  be 
made  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors. 

Our  people  are  readers  and  many  are  intelligent  thinkers;  so 
that  through  the  newspapers  and  magazines  the  field  is  widely 
open  for  educational  work.  The  training  of  our  children,  who 
are  to  be  our  future  citizens,  in  the  elements  of  hygiene  with 
proper  ideas  of  cleanliness,  the  danger  of  contagious  disease,  and 
the  method  of  the  spread  of  such  disease  should  not  longer  be 
neglected. 

One  time  when  I  was  talking  to  a  committee  of  the  Breeders' 
Association,  speaking  about  farmers  in  their  care  of  the  milk 
supply,  I  made  the  statement  that  when  a  man  had  reached  the 
age  of  forty  years  T  considered  that  if  he  was  a  man  who  knew 
nothing  about  cleanliness  on  his  farm  it  was  an  absolutely  hope- 
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less  matter  to  train  or  get  anything  out  of  that  man.  And  that 
is  true.  It  stirred  up  those  men.  They  were  pretty  nearly  ready 
to  fight  me.  I  Baid  it  and  I  meant  it,  and  I  mean  it  now  —  that 
aft«r  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  forty  years,  that  man  is  hopeless. 
You  cannot  educate  him  in  cleanliness.  So  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  last  statement  hecause  away  in  the  future  I  see  great  things 
coining.  "  The  training  of  our  children,  who  are  to  he  our  future 
citizeTts,  in  the  elements  of  hygiene,  with  proper  ideas  of  cleanlir 
nes3,  the  danger  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  method  of  the 
spread  of  guch  diseases,  should  not  longer  be  neglected." 

Elihiitation  of  Politics 
My  nest  proposition  is  the  elimination  of  politics.  This  is  a 
delicate  subject  as  I  am  aware,  and  must  be  handled  with  care. 
The  most  essential  thing  in  a  successful  administration  of  any 
and  all  health  work  is  the  appointment  of  efficient,  capable  and 
interested  heads  of  the  various  departments.  These  men  should 
always  be  chosen  upon  their  fitness  for  their  work,  and  once 
chosen  and  having  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  the  work,  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  under  any  circumstances.  In  some  of 
the  work  it  takes  years  to  fully  develop  and  train  a  man,  and 
none  is  more  capable  to  select  such  men  than  the  health  officer 
himself.  It  is  a  rare  gift  and  difficult  of  acquirement  to  know 
men  and  make  the  proper  selection  for  the  important  positions 
in  a  Health  Department.  The  services  rendered  by  the  employees 
of  the  Health  Department,  to  say  the  least,  are  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  are  those  of  the  Police  Department;  and  they  are 
exposed  to  dangers  as  they  come  into  contact  with  contagious  dis- 
eases and  insanitary  surroundings.  I  think  that  there  should  be 
a  careful  examination  by  competent  authority,  preferably  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
pointees, who  are  to  carry  out  the  work  of  a  city  health  depart- 
ment. In  my  opinion  the  Health  Department  employees  should 
be  upon  the  same  bagjg  gg  those  of  the  poWce  and  fi-re  deportments, 
and  I  would  fiirticr  f^,^j{ijnend.  that  a  sjstsKi  ot  pensions  should  be 
adopted.  I  hiow  of  (J,ing  that  wO"^l  mcieaae  the  efficiency  of 
the  men  coniKvted  ^^  ^  .f^e  iiealt],  Qr^c.  mnie  fti^i^  '^'^  prospects  of 
a  pension  for  efficL   J/il  ^  faithf,/ ^x-"k(i^^  ^^*'^ '^^  ^"^'*"   ^^ 
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these  things  could  be  carried  out,  the  salaries  would  be  made 
adequate,  and  if  the  system  was  graded,  the  salaries  might  depend 
upon  the  length  of  service. 

Contagious  Diseases 

The  ever-present  problem  of  controlling  contagious  diseases 
presents  great  difficulties.  Probably  the  disease  that  requires 
more  labor  and  more  constant  thought  than  any  other  is  the  con- 
trol of  scarlet  fever.  It  has  been  apparent,  time  and  again,  that 
if  this  disease  is  checked  and  apparently  stamped  out,  yet  it  will 
break  out  again  and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  assume  serious  pro- 
portions. While  we  do  not  know  the  specific  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease, yet  we  do  know  that  it  is  highly  contagious,  and  can  easily 
spread  over  an  entire  city.  This  brings  up  the  question  as  to  the 
best  method  of  fumigation  and  disinfection.  To  anyone  who  has 
given  the  subject  careful  consideration,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  systems  now  employed  are  more  or  less  defective.  I  know 
that  there  are  men  who  claim  that  they  have  solved  the  whole 
question,  but  personally  I  diifer  with  thcui.  The  problem  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  difficult  one.  The  first  necessity  is  a  municipal 
sterilizing  plant  where  the  household  bedding,  draperies,  carpets, 
upholstered  furniture,  and  everything  that  can  conceal  and  harbor 
disease  germs  can  be  sterilized  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department. 

This  method  should  be  employed  especially  with  the  contents 
of  rummage  sales  and  with  all  second-hand  furniture.  We  now 
know  for  a  certainty  that  the  disease  germs  of  both  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria,  when  in  a  dry  state,  will  remain  virulent  for  a 
long  time.  If  anyone  has  observed  how  children  suffering  with 
either  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  are  allowed  to  play  in  rooms 
furnished  with  upholstered  furniture  they  can  easily  understand 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  make  such  furniture  safe.  Months 
afterward  neighborhood  children,  playing  upon  such  furniture, 
have  contracted  the  disease  and  then  it  is  a  seven  days'  wonder 
how  it  all  happened. 

City  Hospital  for  Contaqious  Diseases 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  practi- 
cally all  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  will  be  taken  care 
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of  in  an  efficient  and  thoronghly  equipped  conta^ous  disease  city 
hospital.  I  -would  go  further.  I  would  include  in  this  list  measles 
and  whooping  cough.  In  the  city  of  Syracuse  we  now  take  all 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  where  th^  cannot  be  prop- 
erly cared  for  at  home,  or  where  quarantine  is  not  strictly  kept, 
to  the  city  hospital.  In  our  contagious  disease  hospital  for  the 
city  of  Syracuse  during  the  year  1908,  there  were  162  cases  of 
diphtheria  cared  for  with  3  deaths;  while  in  the  city  at  large  259 
cases  were  cared  for  in  their  homes  with  22  deaths.  The  city 
hospital  has  everything  to  commend  it.  It  is  humane  and  is 
economical.  For  the  saving  of  life  is  always  a  commercial  asset 
in  any  community.  There  is  nothing  more  expensive  in  a  family 
than  the  care  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  most  expensive  part 
of  it  is  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  undertaker. 

Disposition  of  Sewaoe  and  Waste 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  elimination  of  and 
disposal  of  the  waste  of  the  city.  Probably  the  city  of  Syracuse 
has  had  a-  more  difficult  problem  for  solution  in  its  sewage  than 
any  other  city  in  the  State  of  New  Tort  About  a  year  ago  in 
the  presentation  of  certain  facts  in  reference  to  the  city's  sewage 
and  drainage  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  barge 
canal  before  the  Advisory  Board  of  Canal  Engineers,  one  of  the 
members  of  that  body  personally  upbraided  me  for  the  conditions 
I  recited  at  that  time.  I  told  him  in  very  plain  language  that 
the  city  of  Syracuse  was  like  "  Topsy  "  it  had  just  growed  and 
that  its  parentage  could  be  wholely  attributed  to  the  location  of 
the  Erie  canal  and  the  New  Tort  Central  railroad.  A  city,  like 
an  individual,  is  not  to  be  criticised  for  its  existence.  Originally 
the  sewage  of  the  city  was  almost  a  haphazard  matter.  It  was 
built  according  to  certain  local  conditiona  and  neceaaities  and  bo 
it  grew  up  witiout  a  fixed  general  syatem  oi  sewage.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  Glteen  pgars  t^^^t  a  eeneia\  system  haa  Wm  adopted. 
That  plan  is  noi^  ^.  ^orVed  out  vi^  iieaT\7  a  half  a  mfflion  of 
dollars  cost    ^     be^^^  ,^  ,Ve  c\ty  has  empUed 

into  Onondaga    \t^t  ^  Jhe  ^    ^^^^^  m  a  dry  aeason  » 

exceedinf/y^i,   p^'  j/«8tr*'    ^-^^4,^  late  which  \i«  m 

and  iijimt  ^Vfi^.^y.         %f^  ^■y^9,\-^'^  *^*  *'*''*'^  "^ 
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the  Seneca  and  Oawego  rivers  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  work 
is  now  under  way  to  build  an  intercepting  sewer,  which  shall  enter 
a  disposal  plant  near  to  the  lake.  The  problem  which  faces  the 
city,  in  mj  opinion  the  most  urgent  one,  ie  the  opening  up  of 
adjacent  suburban  properties  for  residence  sections.  Two  or  three 
of  these  sections  have  bnt  recently  been  admitted  to  the  city. 
Practically  all  of  the  people  in  these  sections  have  common  out- 
side privies,  cesspools,  and  are  wbolely  dependent  upon  wells  for 
thedr  water  supply.  It  will  take  years  to  remove  the  injurious 
effects  of  all  these  conditions.  The  point  which  I  wish  to  bring 
out  is  how  can  it  be  brought  about  that  all  sections  which  are 
to  be  occupied  hy  residences  shall  be  first  properly  sewered  and 
supplied  with  city  water?  At  the  present  time  the  method  of 
obtaining  sewers  is  by  petition  through  the  local  alderman  to  the 
common  council;  and  they  can  accept  or  reject.  It  so  happens 
that  in  a  given  locality  a  certain  number  of  people  are  opposed 
to  the  assessment  which  follows  the  building  of  a  sewer  —  they 
can  defeat  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  alderman.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  and  expedient  to  put  this 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  health  officer  with  power,  and 
laws  ought  to  be  enacted  to  that  effect.  There  are  certain  in- 
alienable rights.  One  of  these  is  that  house  and  home  owners 
are  entitled  to  a  healthy  and  clean  place  on  which  to  locate  their 
habitation.  And  the  soil  under  our  houses  should  be  free  from 
all  sources  of  contamination.  Another  inalienable  right  is  that 
every  inhabitant  is  entitled  to  pure,  uncontaminated  air.  In  my 
opinion  the  future  existence  of  the  human  race  depends  upon 
keeping  the  atmosphere  free  from  injurious  substances,  such  as 
smoke,  dangerous  and  poisonous  gases,  and  from  dust,  which 
can  be  easily  introduced  into  the  air ;  and  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems in  the  safe-guarding  of  the  public  health  in  our  cities  turns 
upon  this  latter  point.  If  we  can  solve  the  dust  problem,  the 
most  important  step  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis  will  have  been 
taken. 

In  the  city  of  Syracuse  the  greater  part  of  the  garbage  is  col- 
lected and  taken  care  of  at  a  reduction  plant.  With  careful  hand- 
ling this  will  probably  solve  the  care  of  what  is  known  as  green 
garbage.     The  other  refuse  or  waste  including  ashes,  papers  and 
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otfaer  waste  material  from  the  houses  is  disposed  of  in  various 
low-lying  dumping  places.  These  refuse  dumps  are  visited  daily 
by  hundreds  of  people,  gathering  up  the  papers  and  every  con- 
ceivable thing  which  they  can  find.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
this  is  a  poBsiblo  source  of  some  of  our  contagious  diseases.  This 
refuse  is  often  gathered  by  little  children  and  taken  to  their 
homes,  and  there  sorted  over  by  these  same  and  other  children; 
thence  taken  to  the  junk  dealer,  and  again  sorted  over;  from 
thence  it  is  sent  to  various  manufacturing  plants  to  again  expose 
a  large  number  of  people.  The  thing  seems  to  be  unending  in  its 
possibilities. 

Relation  op  Municipal  and  State  Health  Authobities 

I  believe  that  the  relation  of  the  municipal  and  State  health 
authorities  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration,  yet  I  hesitate  to 
touch  upon  this  subject,  because  I  believe  that  there  is  little,  if 
any,  ground  for  complaint  at  the  present  time.  In  this  same  con- 
nection the  relation  of  the  general  medical  profession  to  the  Health 
Department  work  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  Health  Department  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
earnest  and  willing  cooperation  of  medical  men.  Likewise  the 
success  of  the  municipal  and  State  departments  is  correlative,  for 
the  success  of  one  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  success  of  the 
other.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  or  less  ground  for  improvement 
and  for  the  insuring  of  more  cordial  relations,  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  present  tendency  on  all  sides  is  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  these  relations  which  are  in  fact  nothing  but  mutual 
interests. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  no  municipal  health  department 
will  reach  its  highest  efficiency  without  meeting  and  answering 
some  of  these  problems  which  have  been  presented. 

Db.  Goleb  —  I  have  been  asked  to  tnke  t1ie  Chair  during  the  diacuwioa  ol 
Dr.  Totman'a  Taluabte  pap^i^-  While  there  ^'aa  no  applause  during  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  I  f«el  (v^t  yie  all  ol  uh  in  our  hearts  applauded  moet  of  the  things 
—  if  not  ail  — tliH*  ^  had  to  aay. 

Once  upon  a  tif.  ■„  the  city  of  Giani  Kapi4B,  I  Hstened  to  a  discussion 
nhich  was  limi  1^,1^1  K^  minutes  and  to  the  quealion,  and  when  one  speaker 
■at  down  there  O  tt)  \o  f""  three  otheT  people  ready  to  speak  at  the  aamo 
time.    I  trust  tj,%^   t^  -yi  not  i\\  gpcaV  tX  the  same  time,  but  the  discuasion 
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Db.  Waltib  a.  Cowell,  Ole&n  —  First,  I  wtmt  to  thank  Dr.  Totman  for 
bia  paper,  for  ttw  eameatnesB  which  he  haa  ahows  to  lu  and  the  esoeUencj]  of 
hin  talk.  There  are  a  few  thinga  which  I  will  meation,  namely:  I  think 
all  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain,  largelj,  unlem  we  have  the  public  educated  to 
a^reciate  the  efforts  we  are  making  tor  their  benefit.  And  education  ebould 
begin  vitb  the  child.  We  should  train  our  children  as  much  aa  we  can  in 
their  habits  about  the  home,  not  allow  thetn  to  u«e  handkerchiefs,  towels,  or 
waafaclotha  that  other*  have  used.  Be  particular  about  these  things  ibej  have 
to  deal  with,  and  inculcate  into  their  minda  an  idea  of  sanitaiy  things  when 
they  are  growing  up  ^  not  leave  it  to  the  State  boards.  Let  the  fathers  and 
mothen  train  the  children  in  proper  aanitary  principles  as  they  are  growingup. 

The  queatiou  of  sewage  diapoaal.  Our  city  ia  a  amall  one —  only  about 
20,000.  So  many  thinp  I  would  say  if  I  had  the  time,  but  that  wouldn't 
be  in  harmony  with  what  Dr.  Totman  has  said.  We  have  two  aeptic  tanks 
in  the  city  doing  very  fine  work.  Part  of  the  city  is  witliout  tanks,  but  with 
the  old  sewer  ayatem  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  Our  gsjbage 
dieposat  —  we  have  a  plant  of  which  we  can  feel  justly  proud.  One  which 
raiuca  among  the  flrst.  We  have  a  system  —  a  can  is  left  at  the  house  once 
a  wedc  28  inches  deep,  14  inches  in  diameter.  That  !b  thorouj;hly  itniliEed 
before  being  left  there  and  left  there  a  week  and  the  houtewife  puts  her 
gartnge  into  it.  No  bottles  or  paper.  In  a  week's  time  the  garbage  collector 
comea  and  puts  in  the  place  of  that  can  a  new  can  which  has  been  sterilized, 
and  removes  the  other  can  to  hia  wsgon,  without  taking  the  cover  off,  and 
take*  it  to  be  diaposed  of  outside  the  city  limits.  The  can  ia  scrubbed  wiUi 
hot  water  and  revolving  brush,  and  then  put  back  on  the  wagon  to  be  taken 
out  next  morning.  Cans  are  never  opened  in  city  limits.  The  charge  ia  tea. 
eenta  per  week  to  those  served.  I  feel  in  that  way  we  have  a  good  system. 
The  garbage  is  treated  chemically  and  we  get  soap  grease,  which  ia  sent  to 
the  soap  factories,  and  phosphate  is  made  of  the  rest,  which  is  the  residue  after 
Hm  extraction  of  the  grease.  Papers  are  collected  in  separaite  wagons,  bundled 
and  sent  to  manufacturere.  In  that  way  we  have  a  pretty  good  disposal  for 
our  garbage.  The  question  of  sterilir&tion.  We  do  not  have  a  city  plant  for 
carpeta  and  furniture.  We  do  recommend  in  connection  with  our  circulars  that 
the  mattress  he  burned  and  all  furniture,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  fn  the  room 
be  tihoroughly  aired  at  least  twelve  hours  in  the  sunshine.  We  do  not  demand 
that,  but  we  always  send  printed  auggeetiona  with  our  man  who  fumigates. 
These  are  left  with  the  families.  We  feel  we  would  like  to  have  our  eteriliza- 
tion  plant,  but  at  present  we  must  do  without  it. 

Dr.  C.  D.  McCaxtht,  Geneva  —  I  wish  (o  ask  the  physician  whether  that 
collection  of  garbage  was  co1lect«d  by  the  city  or  by  a  private  corporation. 
Aiuicer  —  PrivaU  corporation.    Guarantee  to  take  it  away  once  a  week. 

Dn.  E.  H.  CODM.'^a  —  The  garbage  is  treated  chemically  and  they  get  the  fat 
aod  phosphates.  I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  process  —  whether  by 
beat! 

AiMioer — I  am  not  certain  just  the  method,  but  the  fat  is  extracted  and 
leaves  a  dry,  pulpy  residue  after  extracting  the  fat,  which  is  pressed  into 
cakes  and  sent  out  as  phosphate.  I  have  it  from  the  manager  of  the  conoem 
that  it  is  a  chemical  process. 

Dr.  Gol^  —  That  is  a  general,  weli-known  manner  of  extraction.  May  bo 
seen  in  Rochester. 

Dn.  C.  D.  MoCartkt  —  One  thing  it  seems  to  me,  brought  up  on  this  otiker 
paper,  about  the  establishing  of  quarantine.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  has 
run  wild.  The  idea  of  quarantining  for  typhoid  fever!  It  ia  quarantine  run 
wild.  Contagious  diseases  removed  from  the  house  by  force!  I  expect  that 
Dr.  Totman  means  in  those  cases  where  they  are  not  properly  tjiken  care  of 
at  their  own  horoea,  and  that  jou  do  not  advise  taking  each  and  every  case 
of  scarlet  fever  from  the  home  and  putting  it  in  a  hospital. 

Db.  Toman  — Well,  I  think  I  do.  Doctor,  generally. 
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Dr.  HcCabtht — Then  jov  rnunt  know  that  that  hospital  is  in  pretty  good 
ihape.  The  point  of  that  ie  this:  That  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  taken 
from  their  home  by  forte  and  put  into  a  contagious  disease  hoapital,  Ur. 
Speaker,  unleBs  they  would  put  tSeir  own  wife  or  child  in  there.  If  it  ia  good 
enough  for  that,  all  right.  If  not,  they  should  not  insist  upon  doing  it.  If  it 
were  my  wife  or  child  they  would  not  do  it.  If  the  city  will  supply  such  a 
place  as  that,  all  right.  If  they  do  Dot  supply  such  places  as  that,  it  Is  all 
wrong,  and  it  is  the  health  officer's  business  to  see  that  such  a  place  ai  Uiat  is 
supplied  or  else  not  use  the  force.  Why  they  should  remove  some  of  these 
cases  I  do  not  understnnd.  Why  we  should  have  so  much  of  this  "  fumigwUon  " 
I  do  not  understand.  It  la  news  to  me  why  the  family,  where  this  contagious 
disease  exiats,  ia  not  visited  by  the  health  board  or  some  person  connected 
with  it,  and  taught  what  to  do  in  that  particular  case.  Those  upholstered 
chairs  removed,  portieres  removed,  those  lace  curtains  removed  from  the  room, 
the  carpet  removed  from  the  room.  Then  the  patient  told  nob  to  spit  on  the 
sheets  or  the  floor.  There  is  where  your  contagiousness  comes.  It  is  from 
the  Slth.  Hygiene  is  cleanlineas  or  prevention.  Now  you  cannot  prevent 
contagious  diseases  unless  they  are  clean  about  it.  You  cannot  prevent  them 
with  measles  if  they  are  spitting  on  the  floor,  or  spitting  on  some  article  of 
clothing.  You  cannot  do  it.  It  is  simply  cleanliness.  The  idea  of  a  cen- 
tral plant  for  these  things  I  do  not  know  about,  in  a  city  like  Syracuse, 
Bocb^ter,  Albany  or  New  York,  but  it  seems  to  me  thajt  in  the  removal  of 
these  things  from  the  house  where  the  contagious  disease  is  to  this  central 
plant  there  is  danger  of  communicating  the  disease.  It  seems  to  me  so  —  I 
don'-t  know;  but  I  think  there  is  less  need  of  infection  if  there  ia  plenty  of 
freah  air  in  that  room  and  the  people  are  taught  to  be  clean  with  it,  the  same 
as  with  consumption.  If  the  Pxpectoration  —  the  spit,  the  good  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  word — 'is  taken  care  of  there  is  not  much  danger  of  your  consump- 
tion. Isn't  that  right!  And  it  is  so  with  the  rest  of  toe  contagious  diseases 
—  every  one  of  them  —  just  the  enme  way. 

There  is  another  thing  I  notice  in  passing  through  some  of  our  cities  — 
I  won't  mention  any  names  —  that  tlie  cities  are  not  clean.  Your  alleys  are 
not  clean.  There  is  a  lot  of  refuse  and,  in  the  rainy  weather,  a  lot  of  stand- 
ing water  in  your  alleys.  I  will  not  mention  any  names,  but  I  can  take  you 
to  places  where,  if  the  people  can  live  in  those  places  in  the  city,  they  can 
live  anywhere.  I  do  not  know  what  the  hoards  of  health  are  doing  to  allow 
such  places  to  exist.  You  say  that  you  have  to  have  places  for  your  poor 
people.  If  you  iwil,  let  them  be  clean  places.  Make  the  street  department 
clean  up  your  alleys. 

Db.  Ralph  Kohihsoh,  Lackawanna  —  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this 

paper  of  Dr.  Totman's  snd  also  in  the  speeches  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
just  flniihed.  One  point  that  came  to  my  mind,  as  Dr.  Totman  spoke,  was 
this,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  cities  porlinps,  to  have  a  good  board 
of  health  —  one  that  will  stand  behind  the  health  officer  and  whatever  he 
does.  In  the  city  which  I  represent  we  have  a  health  board  which  is  composed 
of  physicians  only.  I  think  that  is  an  almost  unheard  of  thing.  As  you, 
perhaps  most  of  you,  know,  the  city  of  Lackawanna  was  just  incorporated 
this  last  summer.  There  haa  been  really  no  health  board  there.  It  la  a 
place  which  has  grown  up  very  quickly  and  haa  been  under  the  town  govern- 
ment, and  the  board  of  health  of  this  town  has  taken  very  little  interest  in 
the  sanitary  conditions.  At  the  present  time  the  board  of  health  is  doing 
all  in  its  power  to  make  Lackawanna  a  clean  and  healthful  city,  but  it  has 
a  great  many  difScultieg  and  difficult  prdblems  to  encounter.  As  Dr.  Totman 
said,  I  believe  that  education  is  the  vital  point  that  has  got  to  be  reached. 
Each  one  of  the  school  children  ought  to  be  given  some  inatruction,  I  believe, 
along  the  lines  of  fieahb fulness.  1  was  interested  to  hear  what  Dr.  Totman 
had  U>  say  about  the  naaes  "^  scarlet  fever,  and  how  in  Syracuse,  where  there 
are  cases  where  tbey  positive  that  thej  cannot  keep  a  proper  quarantine, 

they  take  the  esses  ♦  ihicity  hospital.  The  last  month  or  two  I  hav*  run 
across  two  or  thi«-  'Kj  l^  ^bera  \  wa»  positive  that  each  quarantine  oonld 
not  be  kept    If  J      1;»^jin»trate ;  One   cste  «»»  ™  ti""  l"™*  <>'  »  PoHsh 
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midn'ife.  This  midwife  hna  Ijeen  licensed  to  practice  midwifery  in  the  cooatj 
of  Erie.  She  had  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  W  house  and  yet  wanted  to  ga 
to  work  and  tnlie  care  of  conlineiuent  caseB.  One  aftemoon.  alwat  tan  days 
after  Bbe  had  been  placed  under  quarantine,  I  happened  into  a  faouae  And 
found  her  taking  care  of  a.  woman  who  had  been  oonflned  but  a  very  short 
time  before.  I  ordered  her  to  go  home  and  at  tJie  aame  time  placed  a  poliee- 
maa  in  front  of  her  door.  The  next  rooming  I  heard  frcon  them.  They  called 
me  np  over  the  "phone  and  wanted  to  know  what  1  had  locked  their  faouM 
up  for.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know  that  their  bouse  had  been  locked,  and 
then  her  small  boy  in  broken  English  said:  "Welt,  you  lacked  our  house." 
I  said:  "  Not  that  I  know  of."  "  Well,  you  put  a  polioemBu  in  front  of  our 
door.  You  know  what  that  means.  You  know  what  you  are  —  one  crazy 
fool."  So  I  run  across  a  number  of  other  cases  verv  similar,  and  we  have 
a  very  large  population  of  foreigners  there  to  deal  with,  and  so,  in  such  cases, 
I  think  it  is  all  right  and  proper  that  they  should  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Db.  F.  G.  I^nc7^k,  BufTalo  —  One  or  two  things  I  want  to  take  up.  Urst 
thinr,  I  believe  the  health  oMcer  should  be  out  of  politics  —  the  position  of 
the  health  officer  should  not  depend  on  whether  the  mayor  is  Democrat  or 
Republican,  but  a  question  of  how  much  he  knows  about  nanitary  science  and 
enforces  the  law  in  relatiMi  to  sanitation. 

I  also  believe  the  men  who  work  in  the  health  department  should  be  out 
of  politics.  In  the  health  department  of  Buffalo,  in  our  health  department 
of  100  men,  I  know  about  three  men  —  1  do  not  care  what  they  are  as  long 
as  they  do  their  work.  These  men  are  under  civil  service  and  are  taken  always 
from  the  top.  Number  I  always  on  top,  and  number  2  not  token  if  Number  1 
wants  the  position. 

The  second  thing  that  the  health  officer  of  the  town  should  have  should  bo 
courage.  A  coward  bn^  no  business  in  the  health  department.  When  be 
knows  something  is  wrong  he  should  simply  see  that  the  wrong  Is  corrected 
and  that  the  law  is  enforced.  It  is  true  that  real  often,  under  present  con- 
ditions, the  health  (Aoer  must  depend  upon  the  good  favor  and  tlie  friendship 
of  his  medical  confreres,  because  they  will  try  to  get  his  position  —  they  will 
try  to  do  him  sometime  and  squeeze  the  health  officer  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tiMiity.  But  if  the  thing  is  out  of  politics,  if  the  man  has  courage,  it  bo 
enforces  the  law,  and  if  he  treats  the  medical  men  fairly  he  certainly  shall 
make  them  his  friends.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  at  present  prevailing  in  the  various  cities.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  quarantine  could  he  enforced  tetter.  In  many  cities,  I  understand, 
they  quarantine  almost  everything.  Some  villages  have  quarantine  for  measles 
—  placard  a  house  for  measles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  a  groat  believer 
In  placarding  a  house.  I  believe  it  is  an  invitation  to  all  the  neighbors  to 
come  in  and  see  who  is  sirk.  I  believe  in  putting  the  people  mi  their  honor.  It 
it  is  a  case  of  communicable  disease  ki«p  the  case  isolnted,  and  if  you  do  not, 
we  will  simply  take  the  case  from  the  house  and  put  it  in  the  hospital. 

The  question  of  milk  is  a  very  serious  proposition.  In  the  near  future,  I 
am  quite  certain,  we  shall  have  the  so-called  "  single  service  packa|[B»." 
Single  service  packages  consist  of  packages  covered  with  paraftine  used  once 
and  not  for  anything  else  after  that.  The  question  of  cost  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely the  same,  whether  parafflne  or  the  glass  bottle,  counting  the  broken 
glass  bottles,  the  cleaning  of  the  bottles,  with  the  sterilizing  of  them,  and 
with  the  number  of  losses.  I  believe  the  single  sert'ifc  package  will  be  in  the 
near  future  in  general  use. 

I  also  believe  what  Dr.  Schurman  said  this  morning,  that  there  should  be 
a  special  school  for  sanitary  officers.  I  believe  this  State  should  insist  that 
a  physician,  who  becomes  a  health  olfioer  of  a  city,  should  know  something 
more  about  sanitation  than  merely  the  articles  which  he  finds  in  the  city 
charter  and  the  books  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  city.  He  should  know 
something  more  than  that  A  school  of  that  kind,  no  doubt,  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  sanitary  otAcers  of  the  Statr. 
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Db.  F.  a.  Wattebs,  Lockport  --  You  all  hatird  the  doctor  from  OImd  main 
the  statement  about  the  teacher  in  the  public  »chooU  who  had  oonaumption, 
and  reporting  the  case  to  the  board  of  education  in  that  town.  In  Lockpcnt  we 
have  a  Bimilar  case  —  a  bell-boj  in  a  hotel  has  a  case  of  consumption  in  the 
flrat  stages.  I  would  like  to  aak  what  shall  we  do  with  these  two  cases  I  Shall 
we  allow  them  to  continue  their  work,  or  whatt 


Db,  Goleb  —  That  ma;  be  covered  in  the  clodng  discusaion  if  Dr.  Totman 
wiahes.  It  hardly  seems  aa  if  some  of  the  aaliont  features  hare  been  covered 
in  this  discuaaion. 

Db.  John  B>wabds,  Qloversville  —  I  wish  to  say  a  word  relative  to  the 
contagion  of  communicable  diseases.  I  think  the  pamphlet  issued  by  tiM 
State  Department  of  Health  in  which  the  teachers  are  instructed  relative  to 
communicable  diseases  is  a  ETeater  factor  than  anything  else  for  the  pre- 
vention of  these  dieeases,  I  oelieve  that  they  give  there  that  instruction  — 
—  all  they  need  —  relative  to  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough  and 
kindred  diseaaeff,  and  wliich  will  be  a  great  factor  in  the  prevention  of  these 
diseases.  Relative  to  scarlet  fever,  I  would  say  that  the  patient  ought  to  be 
isolated  craupletely.  We  could  have  no  hospital  in  our  city  and,  of  course, 
my  procedure  is  to  put  a  guard  over  the  house:  that  is,  a  policeman  who  is 
not  to  allow  anyone  to  go  in  or  out  of  it,  and  placard  the  house  "  Contagious 
Disease."  We  are  in  the  same  boat  with  Syracuse  as  relates  to  the  disposal 
plant.  We  are  about  to  erect  one.  1  think  that  the  proper  way  to  have 
such  a  thing  conducted  is  under  the  State  Departn>ent  of  Health,  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Cruu,  Ithaca  —  In  regard  to  plncarding  houses  I  feel  that  It 
is  entirely  proper  to  quarantine  a  contagious  disease,  at  least  in  my  city,  tor 
I  find  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  hold  quarantine.  We  do  not  at  present 
quarantine  measles,  but  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  we  do.  I  placard  the 
house,  although  the  card  does  not  say  what  disease  it  is.  If  quarantine  is 
broken  the  neighbors  telephone  me  and  help  me.  I  have  no  inspector  to  fol- 
low up  these  cases,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  he  sure  that  the  quarantine 
is  held  is  to  depend  upon  the  kind  public  who  are  very  careful  to  let  me 
know  if  anyone  doesn't  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  I  have  had 
a.  number  of  people  arrested,  some  fined,  and  some  stayed  in  jail  over  night, 
and   I   would   never   have   known  a    thing   about   it  had  not  the   house  b4eu 

Db.  Totman  —  There  is  very  little  that  I  will  take  up  your  time  with, 
except  the  matter  about  the  removal  of  patients  to  the  city  hospital.  My 
paper  presupposes  absolutely  that  the  city  hospital  should  be  efficient  and 
a  proper  city  hospital.  And  no  question  about  that.  Not  a  place  for  es- 
ploiting  graft  and  doing  things  in  crooked  ways  —  not  a  bit  of  it.  But  a 
city  hospital.  Wb  have  one,  I  believe,  in  Syracuse,  and  while  three  or  four 
years  ago  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  patients  there,  now  peo- 
ple want  to  go  into  that  hospital,  and  children  cry  when  they  are  taken  out 
by  their  own  mothers.  If  that  isn't  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  it,  I  don't 
know  what  is.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  popular  you  can  make  it. 
This  summer  one  of  our  prominent  physicians  acquired  diphtheria.  He.  of 
his  own  accord,  went  to  the  city  hospital.  Dr.  Halstead,  another  specialist, 
in  treating  him  innocently  for  a  sore  throat,  acquired  diphtheria,  and  Dr. 
Halstead  went  to  the  hospital,  and  the  words  of  praise  tliat  those  men  gave 
us  were  worth  the  whole  thing. 

Now  as  to  quarantine  of  diphtheria,  I  would  not  take  out  at  the  present 
time  people  where  they  could  take  care  of  their  children  properly,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  during  this  last  spring  I  visited  during  two  days  some  thirty-nine 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  city.  I  went  to  every  house  to  see  what  they 
were  doing.  They  were  in  ^"^  houses  and  nuiong  the  better  class  of  people 
generally,  and  how  matn,  did  1  ^"^  "i***  *  nicely  prepared  room  out  of  the 
thirty-nine  cases!  Boiv^wiany^  '^^^  ^^'''^  preached  it.  talked  it,  begged  for 
it;  we  have  sent  niej,  he\P  **  '*'  *"  "^  "P  *  room.  How  many  did  I 
JlndT    I  found  four  ^,  to    fhey  ^^^  ■  P^^m  decent  to  keep  a  case  of  scvlet 
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favar.  Just  four.  I  did  find  children  playing  on  uphoiBtered  furniture  ind 
every  eonceivftble  pUc«  over  the  whole  nouae.  We  bad  tent  men  there  and 
begged  and  pleaded  and  olTered  to  help  them  and  instruot  them,  and  tbe^  would 
not  be  instructed.  Now  I  believe,  as  I  say,  that  the  time  ia  fast  coming  that 
the  beat  way  to  educate  people  ie  to  take  their  children  out  and  take  the 
mothera  and  fathers  too,  aonietiniea.     They  need  it. 

Db.  Ooleb  —  I  wish  I  had  not  been  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  because 
f  abould  have  liked  to  take  part  in  that  discussion,  but  I  aimply  field  bftdc 
becBuae  I  think  the  chairman's  bueineas  ia  to  conduct  the  meeting  and  not 
do  the  talking.  The  quicker  the  physicians  learn  that  and  learn  to  conduct 
a  meeting  the  better  meetinga  and  diacuaaion  they  will  have.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  I  heartily  agree  with,  and  aome  I  do  not  agree  with  at  oil. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three  announcements.  There  ia  a  garbage  plant 
in  the  middle  of  thia  city  where  the  garbage  of  the  city  ia  diapoaed  of,  and 
anyone  who  desirea  to  viait  that  plant  we  will  be  glad  to  make  arrangenients 
for  them  to  visit  it  or  gire  them  instructions  how  they  can  reach  it.  Thera 
is  also  a  municipal  hospital  for  pulmonary  phthisis  incipient  cases,  I  don't 
know  what  they  are,  but  various  kinds  of  caacs,  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
show  you  or  tell  you  how  to  get  to  that  place.  We  would  be  glad  also  to 
open  the  health  bureau  in  a  building  by  itaelf,  eo  that  you  may  viait  it  and 
see  the  conduct  of  the  oCHce  here  in  Rochester.  After  this  paper  I  hare  m 
problem  in  milk  work  which  we  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  upon  some  ani- 
mals which  may  or  may  not  be  tuberculous,  and  which  we  have  kept  for  tiM 
purpoae.  We  will  be  glad  to  show  the  technique  by  the  injection  of  bobw 
of  these  animals  with  the  milk  of  the  city. 

I  hare  had  our  clerk  bring  up  here  the  blsJtka  and  forms,  etc.,  and  will  try 
tfl  show  that  ft  is  perfectly  possible  upon  this  plan,  or  a  somewhat  similar  plan, 
to  conduct  the  business  of  a  health  bureau,  whether  it  he  In  a  city  of  8,000 
inhabitanta  or  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants.  In  the  first,  in  the  organization 
of  the  larger  city,  we  believe  that  the  health  organization  should  endeaTOr  to 
segregate,  as  it  were,  the  clerical  and  executive  affaire  and  the  milk  affairs, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  recorda  of  the  department  so  that  they  may 
be  eoaily  and  readily  accessible  to  the  men  in  the  department,  to  the  phyaiciatil 
and  to  the  public.     That  material  will  be  demonstrated  afterward. 
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THE  OEGANIZATION  OF  A  CITY  HEALTH  DEPART- 
MENT 

Bt  Qeobob  W.  Gk)LBB,  M.D. 

Healtli  Offloar,  Bochest«r  ' 

The  organization  of  a  health  departm^it  should  comprehend 
an  elastic  and  business-like  arrangement  of  the  department^  so 
as  to  permit  the  orderly  notation  of  the  data  of  health  and  disease 
ready  for  instant  reference  and  use,  and  the  notification  of  that 
data  to  the  physician  and  to  the  public. 

Public  health  organizations  were  originated  for  the  control  of 
disease,  the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  i.  e.,  mortality  statis- 
tics, for  the  control  of  nuisances,  and  the  removal  of  wastes  in 
their  relation  to  diaeaae.  Our  inquiry,  therefore,  is  directed  to 
the  best  means  of  doing  the  work  of  prerentive  medicine  and  for 
collecting  and  filing  useful  statistical  matter  relating  to  disease, 
and  to  health.  To  do  this  work,  it  is  necessary  that  both  order 
and  discipline  be  preserved  ao  that  at  any  moment  we  may  have 
this  data  readily  at  command  in  a  form  so  that  the  physician  or 
the  layman  may  understand  the  problems  which  we  as  sanitarians 
have  to  demonstrate  to  them.  As  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper 
is  80  broad  it  will  be  dealt  with  generally  rather  than  in  a  specific 
manner.  In  doing  bo  I  shall  divide  the  subject  into  several  heads, 
taking  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  a  health  department  the 
work  that  is  done  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  believing  that  although 
this  is  a  large  city,  yet  the  manner  of  organizing  the  work  in  our 
department  is  such  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  'basis  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  department  no  matter  bow  small  it  may  he. 

Vital  Statistics 
The  manner  of  collecting  marriages,  births  and  deaths  has  been 
prescribed  by  statute.  The  entry  of  this  material  in  a  combined 
index  and  ledger  may  be  carried  on  as  in  the  forms  here  illus- 
trated. The  certificates  of  vital  statistics  are  of  priceless  value 
for  legal  and  social  purposes.     The  good  name  of  a  woman,  the 
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legitimacy  of  a  child,  the  pioofs  of  death  for  purposes  of  inherit- 
ance are  of  such  importance  that  they  must  after  being  copied  in 
a  local  register  be  filed  in  an  indexed  case  and  b;  the  local  renter 
preserved  in  a  vault  or  safe,  and  the  originals  at  the  end  of  each 
month  promptly  sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  at 
Albany.  All  such  copied  records  should  be  kept  in  book  fonn. 
I  do  not  know  that  even  a  loose-leaf  ledger  is  desirable  for  such 
purposes.  For  other  records  and  reports  the  card  catalogue  sys- 
tem is  par  excellence  the  system  to  be  employed,  except  perhaps 
in  cases  where  a  desk  record  is  reijuired  for  ready  reference,  but 
even  here  the  card  record  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  vrork. 

NnisAHOEB 

In  our  work  it  has  been  found  that  the  card  catalogue  serves 
best  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  records  of  the  office  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  basis  of  this  work  is  a  card  of  uniform  size,  four 
and  one-half  by  eight  inches,  upon  which,  in  answer  to  questions 
printed  on  the  card,  are  entered  all  the  data  whether  relating  to 
nuisances,  infectious  diseases,  the  disposal  of  wastes,  plumbing  and 
drainage,  milk,  food  or  miscellaneouB  complaints.  The  cards  for 
the  different  infectious  diseases  are  differentiated  by  the  colors 
usually  associated  with  the  disease  as:  Blue  for  diphtheria,  pink 
for  scarlet  fever,  and  yellow  for  smallpox.  Every  complaint,  or 
every  report  of  whatsoever  nature  is  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
department  who  enters  the  substance  of  the  complaint  or  the  re- 
port of  a  contagious  disease  in  a  complaint  book  and  places  a  slip 
frran  the  book  on  a  spindle  in  the  inspector's  room.  The  complaint 
slips  are  dated  and  serially  numbered.  The  inspector  takes  his  slip, 
goes  to  the  premises  indicated  on  it,  fills  out  the  card  with  the  sub- 
stance of  his  inspection  and  returns  the  inspection  card  with  the 
slip  attached,  to  the  clerk  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
This  slip  is  taken  from  the  card  and  pasted  over  the  duplicate  in 
the  complaint  book  from  which  it  was  taken :  thus  showing  above 
the  duplicate  in  this  book  the  signed  stateraeut  of  the  inspector,  with 
the  date,  and  if  any  delay  in  making  the  inspection,  the  reason 
for  that  delay, 

If  a  contagious  disease  requires  posting,  a  placard  is  posted  on 
the  house,  all  the  necessary  data  recorded  on  the  printed  card, 
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corresponding  in  color  with  the  placard,  the  names  of  school  chil- 
dren in  the  house  are  ascertained,  and  the  school  the  children 
attend  notified  on  a  printed  form  not  to  receive  them  until  the 
expiration  of  the  isolation  period  prescribed  b;  the  ordinance. 
"When  inspection  cards  of  any  form  whatsoever  are  received  at  the 
office  whether  they  relate  to  nuisances  or  infectious  diseases,  they 
are  handled  in  the  same  general  way.  Wherever  a  contagious  dis- 
ease is  noted,  an  abstract  is  made  in  a  counter  register,  including 
date,  street  and  number,  name,  time  at  which  the  period  of  isola- 
tion wiU  expire,  so  that  telephone  and  counter  inquiries  may 
readily  be  answered  without  having  to  go  to  the  files,  and  so  that 
the  period  of  release  may  be  noted  and  the  inspector  be  furnished 
with  the  slip  for  the  removal  of  a  placard  and  the  cleaner,  and 
wherever  the  family  insist  upon  it,  the  disinfector  may  clean  or 
disinfect  the  premises.  Early  in  the  morning  cards  that  have 
been  filled  out  with  the  previous  day's  work  are  collected  by  the 
clerk,  the  slips  removed  and  pasted  in  the  book  by  him,  the  cards 
referred  to  the  health  officer,  who  initials  them,  makes  any  neces- 
sary inquiries  and  then  makes  orders  for  the  abatement  of  nui- 
sances under  the  health  ordinances.  These  orders  are  made  on 
the  back  of  the  original  card,  these  cards  are  then  transferred  to 
the  stenographer,  who  makes  the  orders  for  service  in  duplicate 
on  a  prescribed  legal  form,  stamps  the  card  with  the  date  of  the 
order,  and  returns  the  cards  to  the  clerk,  who,  before  filing  them, 
marks  the  copy  of  the  order  returned  by  the  inspector  with  the 
date  of  reinspection,  after  the  order  has  been  served  according 
to  law.  When  the  time  for  reinspection  arrives  the  duplicate  order 
kept  in  a  separate  file  is  given  to  the  inspector,  who  makes  a  re- 
inspection, and  returns  the  paper  to  the  clerk  of  the  health  office 
with  his  notation  upon  it.  If  the  order  has  been  complied  with, 
it  is  stamped  "  abated  "  and  filed  away  with  the  original  form 
in  the  card  catalogue.  If  the  nuisance  has  not  been  abated,  it  ia 
referred  to  the  health  officer,  who  initials  it,  making  any  necessary 
notation  on  the  card,  stamps  it  "Attorney,"  and  it  is  sent  to  the 
corporation  counsel  for  prosecution. 

All  data  in  the  office,  except  vital  statistics  and  milk  inspection, 
are  filed  under  street  and  number ;  for  the  location  of  a  complaint 
and  not  the  name  of  the  person  upon  whose  premises  the  com- 
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plaint  occurs  is  of  chief  intorest  to  the  sanitarian.  So,  whether 
it  he  dirty  premisea,  garbage,  an  open  fly-breeding  manure  box, 
a  vault,  defective  plumbing  or  drainage,  a  contagious  disease,  all 
data  relating  to  any  one  of  these  nuisances  or  reports  goes  throng 
the  same  simple  routine  and  is  handled  under  the  ordinances  as 
the  law  requires. 

CoiTTAOIODS    DiBBASBS 

In  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  postal  cards  for  reporting  these 
diseases  are  supplied  to  the  physicians.  These  cards  are  given 
the  inspectors  who  return  them  to  the  clerk  dated  and  initialed. 
In  diphtheria,  an  inspector,  assigned  for  the  purpose,  makes  all 
cultures  and  refers  them  to  the  bacteriologist  for  examination,  who 
reports  the  result  in  a  separate  counter  register  for  ready  refer- 
ence. Sputum  is  to  be  sent  to  the  office  in  bottles  specially  pre- 
pared by  the  office  and  results  entered  in  a  similar  counter  register. 
Beports  of  procedures  and  precautions  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  are  received  on  forms  according  to  law  and  filed  in 
a  separate  card  system. 

FLCHBINa    Aim   DoAINAaB 

Plumbing  and  drainage  inspection  is  performed  by  a  chief  and 
three  assistant  plumbing  inspectors,  the  data  filed  on  a  card  sys- 
tem, as  shown  by  the  appended  forms. 

Medical  School  Inspection 

Medical  school  inspection  is  performed  by  twelve  medical 
school  inspectors;  each  physician  has  from  two  to  three  schools 
in  his  district,  and  is  responsible  for  the  personal  hygiene  of  the 
children  in  the  schools,  the  sanitation  of  the  school  buildings,  and 
is  also  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  he  visits.  His  work  in  the  schools  ia  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  physical  examination  of  school  children,  and  his  re- 
ports are  returned  on  cards,  as  shown,  and  are  filed  for  reference. 

Children  who  suffer  from  defects  are  referred  to  their  parents 
with  a  recommendation  to  secure  proper  medical  supervision  and 
treatment,  or  tiiey  are,  with  the  permission  of  the  parents,  re- 
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ferred  to  a  diepensary,  many  cases  to  the  climes  of  the  Rochester 
Public  Health  Association,  without  whose  aid  this  work  would 
have  been  impossible  of  perfonnance. 

Mekcantilb  Inspeotioit 

Those  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
are  compelled  to  go  to  work  are  required  to  comply  with  the 
statute  relating  to  mercantile  and  factory  certificates.  The  law 
requires  these  children  to  be  in  good  physical  condition.  Every 
child  applying  for  permission  to  work  is  weighed  and  measured 
by  the  mercantile  inspector,  and  if  any  marked  departures  from 
the  normal  are  found  by  him,  the  child  is  referred  to  a  medical 
officer  for  examination.  All  data  relating  to  the  child  are  £led 
on  a  card.  The  nose,  throat  and  teeth  defects  are  charted  on  the 
card,  and  the  child  required  to  have  these,  or  any  other  defects 
remedied  before  the  certificate  is  granted.  The  child  of  parents 
financially  unable  is  referred  to  the  clinic  of  the  Rochester  Public 
Health  Association. 

Pood  and  Milk 

Por  the  inspection  of  restaurants  and  bakeries  a  score  card  is 
being  designed,  and  these  establishments  will  be  scored  on  the 
basis  of  one  hundred. 

Dealers  of  milk  are  licensed,  and  each  milk  retailer  is  re- 
quired to  exhibit  a  sign  on  his  wagon  or  in  his  store.  For  the  in- 
spection of  dairies  score  cards  are  used,  a  card  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  being  provided  for  milk  producers.  These 
score  cards  are  filed,  the  essential  points  being  entered  in  a  tally 
hook  for  ready  reference.  Every  producer  and  dealer  receives  a 
personal  letter. 

Two  milk  inspectors  collect  milk  samples  for  chemical  and 
bacteriolc^cal  examination.  These  samples  are  received  by  the 
chemist,  who  refers  them  back  to  the  office  for  prosecution  if  a 
violation  of  the  milk  ordinance  is  found. 

TcTBEBCnLOBlB 

A  clinic  for  tuberculosis  is  maintained  at  the  health  ofiBce  where 
patients  in  any  stage  of  the  disease  may  apply  and  may  be  cared 
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for  at  the  Municipal  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis  without  coat  if 
they  are  financially  unable.  The  records  and  the  examination 
fonns  for  patients  are  kept  by  the  same  simple  acore  card  system. 

Tbhbments 

With  the  growth  of  the  population,  want  of  cheap  and  ready 
transit,  the  hotising  problem  in  cities  is  assuming  large  propor- 
tiona.  In  an  attempt  to  secure  an  adequate  housing  law  a  score 
card  for  dwellings  after  the  plan  of  Professor  Commons  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  being  used  by  us. 

This  in  brief  is  the  work  and  the  organization  of  the  Boohester 
health  office.  Every  inspector  reports  at  the  end  of  each  day  the 
number  of  inspections  and  the  character  of  the  work  performed 
by  him.  Weekly  meetings  of  both  the  medical  school  inspectors 
and  the  sanitary  inspectors  are  held,  and  occasional  visits  in  the 
districts  are  made  with  the  inspectors. 

The  work  herein  outlined  is  of  course  the  work  of  a  city  of 
many  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  may,  therefore,  he  said  that 
this  plan  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  work  of  a  village,  town  or 
small  city,  but  this  is  not  so.  However  small  the  place  and  few 
the  workers,  the  plan  is  so  simple  and  so  elastic  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  any  town,  village  or  city.  Given  the  smallest  town 
with  a  health  organization,  a  four-drawer  cai-d  catalc^e,  with 
as  many  different  printed  forms  as  may  be  desired,  two  or  three 
blank  books  printed,  or  with  headings  wrltttn  in  by  hand,  two 
or  three  filing  boxes  for  keeping  certificates  and  other  forms,  and 
the  same  general  plan  for  carrying  health  work  may  be  success- 
fully carried  out. 

In  a  great  State  like  that  of  New  York  a  uniform  plan  of  filing 
sanitary  and  hygienic  records  is  of  such  importance  that  the 
application  of  a  system  that  shall  embrace  the  whole  State  would 
bo  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  State,  the  health  ofi&cer  and 
the  medical  profession,  but  to  the  general  piiblic. 

Db.  H.  M.  HicKB,  Amsterdain  —  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gfntlemen  —  I 
wish  to  tliRnk  the  euRyiat  for  hia  Terj  practical  and  able  paper  —  It  fthowi  tba 
working  out  of  a  comprehensive  scheme,  it  is  a  living  active  demonBtration 
□f  its  worth  and  value. 

I  had  th«  pleasure  of  being  shown  through  the  health  building  tida 
morning  hj  Dr.  Goler,  and  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
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dtj  of  Rochester  on  its  7617  active  uid  ^vgresclve  department  of  bukh 
wUeh  is  BO  ably  managed  b;  Dr.  GoleT  and  hia  trained  asaistants. 

Dr.  Goler  has  seen  Bt  to  advise  his  system,  because  <d  its  practical  ralne  and 
simplicity,  for  the  entire  State  or  for  those  portions  who  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped a  Batisfactary  Bygtem  of  their  own.  Veiy  good;  I  am  in  favor  of  m 
uniloint  system,  although,  of  course,  we  all  reali£e  tliat  this  system  mu*t 
be  modified  bo  aa  to  be  elastic  enough  to  fit  the  small,  medium,  and  Urge 
communities.  Now  let  us  get  at  it,  let  the  dreamer  dream,  give  the  fellow 
with  a  theory  an  opportunity  to  suggest  Iub  theory,  and  last  but  not  leas^ 
the  practical,  the  common  aenae,  the  well-tried  plans,  be  brought  forward  and 
discuBsed  in  these  meetings,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  out  of  this  mixed  and 
perhaps  heterogeneous  mass,  of  how  to  care  for  the  beet  intereata  of  tlw 
oommunities'  health  and  bappinesa  will  come  a  system  approaching  pertectiML 

One  word  in  defense  of  my  statement  aa  to  dreams  and  theories.  It  is 
not  all  of  us  who  poasees  the  rare  gift  of  the  gods,  originality,  who  can,  at  any 
time  they  may  be  called  upon,  oe  trusted  to  maJu  something  nsw,  thel^ 
inspiration  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 

But  you  say,  they  are  often  impractical,  their  ideas  will  not  stand  the 
grilling  of  experience.  That  also  is  true,  but  don't  get  disoouraged,  tij  ag^n. 
Charles  Darwin  poSHeased  a  rare  mind,  and  he  was  uonstantly  tneoriiing,  and 
as  he  himaelf  admits,  he  never  had  a  theory  that  he  did  not  have  to  uiango 
except  one,  that  was  the  theory  of  the  coral  reefs. 

We  are  living  in  a  great  Bige.  We  are  emerging  from  a  condition  of  dark- 
ness, to  one  in  which  we  can  see  one  way,  as  yet  dimly.  It  is  within  the 
easy  memory  of  every  person  in  this  audience  that  our  knowledge  of  mtcro* 
orgasiams  has  been  obtained.  And,  ladies  and  gentl^nen,  what  a  field  ft  bai 
opened.  To  be  brief,  it  is  summed  up  as  follows:  find  out  your  mioro-orgaa- 
ism,  and  then  prevent  it.  Don't  talk  of  cures;  preveimon  b  what  kn- 
manity  and  modern  civilization  demand,  and  it  c«n  only  come  through  you 
aa  modern,  official  sanitarians.  Now  to  get  baek  to  this  subject  of  nealth 
boards  and  their  organization.  I  believe  we  should  have  B  oompa^xaadn 
scheme  that  will  be  universal  through  the  State.  I  believe  that  every  board 
of  health  should  make  a  report  on  what  it  has  done,  to  the  State  Commia. 
sioner  of  Health  annually;  this  is  importanL  Let  us  have  a  bnnMi  of  lib 
formation,  at  least,  if  we  don't  have  the  universal  system,  where  the  rest 
of  us  can  go  and  find  out  what  some  of  us  are  doing  and  how  we  are  doing 
It.     It  would  be  a  great  source  of  help. 

Think  of  it,  your  State  is  so  alive  to  the  neoeSBity  of  its  military  that  It 
knows  down  to  the  last  strap  what  we  have,  and  where  we  have  it.  Not 
only  that,  your  national  government  is  also  so  awake  to  that  fact  that  it 
also  knows  just  what  every  State  haa,  and  very  carefully  inspeote  them 
annually.  Now,  is  not  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  communitj  liut 
as  importa.ntT  And  are  we  not  just  as  worthy  of  as  careful  organization 
against  the  greatest  foe  in  the  world  disease,  as  against  war  I 

But,  as  1  said,  we  are  emerging  from  a  darkneaa  that  has  always  recog- 
nized "  war  and  rumors  of  war,"  and  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  dlsrwes 
prevention. 

I  wish,  however,  to  say  a  word  for  the  men  of  old,  that  whoever  wrote 
Deuteronomy  was  a  first-class  sanitarian. 

Db.  Geo.  W.  Htles,  Oneida  —  I  was  much  intfrestad  in  Dr.  Goler's  remaito 
although  I  n-ae  glad  that  I  was  not  health  officer  in  Rochester.  These  t«<A- 
nical  oetailB  in  which  he  deals  I  presume  are  valuable  in  a  city  like  thia 
where  a  corps  of  assistants  is  at  band  in  every  department,  but  what  of  the 
smaller  dty  —  and  I  represent  that  class  —  a  city  of  10,000  where  the  bealtt 
officer  does  it  all?  I  did,  during  the  past  summer,  succeed  in  getting  vam 
Inspector  added  to  the  body  to  aaaist  me;  otherwise  the  woric  la  d«w  m^ 
•onally  by  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  the  conditions  are  like  that  UM7 
must  be  different  somewhat  from  the  organization  of  a  health  departmant 
of  a  city  the  size  of  Rochester.  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  A  number  ol 
cities  nearer  like  my  own  than  Rocheater.  A  businesa-like  arrangement  Uka 
that  in  the  city  of  Rochester  is  reoommended  by  Dr.  Goler.  I  agree  with  thIa 
entirely.     It  Is  not  always  easy  to  have  tJiat  buiiitesa-like  amagenuoit  for 
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tlis  reason  that  yon  do  not  alwayi  gat  biuiiuM  men  —  men  of  bnrfnaas 
tendencies  and  ideas  and  men  having  tne  eonrage  of  their  convictions  to  act 
ks  memben  of  baalth  boards,  at  leaat  in  the  amallsr  dties.    There  is  where 

Cu  get  politics  again.  In  m;  own  citj  it  is  quite  aa  often  th*  man  who  is 
the  political  woric,  wlio  is  ignorant  of  sanitarj'  matters  and  even  mors 
ignorant  of  the  pHncipIea.  If  a  man  is  afraid  to  do  the  proper  thing  as  a 
health  official  I>ecaiue  he  may  not  be  able  to  nU  a  necktie  in  a  gents'  fur- 
nishing store  —  I  Iiave  found  that  sort  of  mtjt  —  then  we  cannot  get  and  we 
will  not  have,  the  businese-like  arrangement  in  the  health  department.  I  do 
not  think,  in  fact,  that  we  will  iiave  a  buuneBa-lilce  arrangement  at  all  In 
tlie  health  department  until  we  come  to  the  miHenninm  time,  wlien  parties 
Me  not  connected  with  it.  As  long  as  health  board  memtwrs  are  appointed 
by  mayore  and  confirmed  by  common  councile  perhaps,  and  sometimes  not 
confirmed,  I  do  not  think  we  Bhall  Iiave  vttj  much  in  tlie  waj  of  busbieM- 
like  administration  of  health  affairs  In  the  smaller  dties. 

trkere  is  one  point  that  I  thought  of  in  reference  to  the  reporting  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  In  ray  own  case,  in  the  city  of  Oneida,  It  is  the  custom  to 
report  Immediately  to  the  school  principals  all  contagioui  diseases.  I  tiilnk 
I  Itave  found  this  a  considerable  help  during  the  two  years.  Immediately  on 
the  outbreak  of  communicable  dieeaae  in  any  ward,  I  notify  the  principal 
of  sdiools  in  that  ward  and  notify  him  that  no  chil:iren  in  that  family — no 
one  in  that  bouse,  teacher  or  scholar  —  shall  be  allowed  in  the  school  until 
further  notice.  The  milk  inspection  in  our  city  lias  gotten  as  far  as  the 
Tegittra,tion  of  the  dairies  and  no  further.  Ran  up  against  pi^tlca  once 
more.  During  the  past  summer  I  undertook  to  go  furtner  but  we  liad  to 
have  money,  and  on  appealing  to  those  higher  up  I  was  told  that  expenses 
must  not  be  increased,  election  was  coming.  In  regard  to  medical  school 
inspection,  nothing  has  been  done  in  our  city.  I  should  be  rather  interested 
in  hearing  from  health  officers  of  some  of  the  cities  of  my  own  size  as  to 
what  has  been  done,  if  anything,  along  this  line,  and  their  case  would  b«  » 
guide,  perhaps,  to  mine. 

Db.  C.  C,  Dubtxi,  Beheneetady — I  want  to  say  right  her*  that  there  will 
be  one  city  In  the  State  where  there  wont  be  any  politics  in  the  health 
bureau. 

Two  years  ago  I  attempted  to  outline  a  plan  of  bookkeeping,  as  we  might 
term  the  organization  of  an  office,  that  would  be  easily  gottoi  at,  the  dat« 
■hould  be  readily  found,  and  should  be  sufficiently  accurate.  I  have  floated 
along  on  that  work,  adding  a  little  where  I  could  get  the  information,  and 
my  system  is  not  nearly  so  elaborate  as  the  Doctor's,  nor  do  I  think  it  is 
aa  good  as  hie.  I  am  willing  to  say  that,  after  knowing  something  about 
the  operations  here.  We  use  the  card  syetem  only  in  certain  directions.  In 
reference  to  our  communicable  diaeaaes,  we  use  the  telephone.  For  the 
children  In  schools  the  iuBpectors  notify  the  homes  and  the  child  is  not 
permitted  to  attend  the  schools,  and  no  one  permitted  to  leave  the  bouse 
after  the  day  the  quarantine  is  settled.  The  school  superintendent  is  notified 
of  the  number  of  children  tliat  are  in  that  house  and  where  they  go  to  schooL 
lie  secretary  of  the  school  board  is  alwaye  ready  at  a  certain  hour  erery 
day  to  take  that,  and  then  telephones  to  the  schools  all  over  the  ell;  the 
names  of  these  children  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  schooL  In  regard 
to  their  returning  to  school;  when  the  patient  is  released,  when  fumigation 
is  done,  we  then  send  word  to  the  same  parties  in  the  schools,  and  that 
releasee  the  teachers  from  preventing  the  children  coming.  I  must  say  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Goler's  paper,  as  everybody  is  in  his  work  in  this 
city,  who  has  any  Interest  in  sanitary  matters,  and  I  want  to  say  I  hav« 
gotten  some  very  valuable  suggestions  which  I  hope  to  put  into  operation 
next  year,  although  I  shall  notbe  health  officer. 

Db.  Oolxs — I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  t^  any  means  elaborated  this 
scheme  that  we  have  in  use  in  our  office.  It  is  a  scheme  that  has  gradually 
grown  up.  I  could  not  have  done  this  work  without  the  valuable  assistance 
of  those  who  are  aesociated  with  me  and  have  long  been  associated.  I  was  a 
iQovt  disorderly  man  I  suppose,  I  never  put  anything  by  any  posalUs  mMaa 
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wken  I  found  it,  knd  it  ii  ut  ftwful  task  to  t«am  to  be  orderlf,  but  it  la 
flimplj  the  queation  of  when  one  man  haa  developed  one  department  and  another 
another  and  we  have  worked  it  orer,  adding  Bomething,  talcing  awa^  eome- 
thing,  and  have  tried  to  build  up  this  Bcheme  aa  the  jeare  have  gone  on. 
Dr.  Miles  asked  when  a  health  officer  does  it  all  himself.  That  is  what  the 
plan  ia  for,  because  he  can  do  it  so  much  better.  You  say  you  have  not  bad 
the  monej.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  that.  When  I  could  not  gat 
money  I  practically  said  to  the  people  "  if  you  can't  get  the  money,  I  will 
go  out  and  tell  some  friends  of  mine  you  are  too  stingy  to  get  it,"  and 
that  always  got  the  money.  I  want  to  say  in  response  to  Dr.  Duryee  that 
a  telephone  record  is  not  a  written  record.  We  do  not  take  telephone  reoorda. 
We  require  a  record  to  be  in  writing. 

Db.  ToTiiAN — We  have  had  a  good  session,  as  I  think  you  will  all  agrao, 
and  I  hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  similar  sessions  another  year  and  great 
good  may  grow  out  of  it. 

One  question  was  asked  about  a  teacher  having  tuberculosis,  which  was 
not  answered.  I  think  if  I  had  the  solution  of  that  I  would  give  the  parent* 
of  the  children  in  that  school  knowledge,  and  1'  think  there  would  be  a  good 
vacancy  there.  The  other  was  the  case  of  a  bell-boy  in  a  hotel.  That  is  a 
different  thing.  I  think  I  would  take  that  up  with  the  proprietors  of  tbe 
hotel  there  and  there  would  be  trouble  about  it.  These  are  delicate  thinga, 
and  we  must  not  interfere  with  employment  any  more  than  we  can  help.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  chance  for  missionary  work,  and  we  must  he  cai«ful 
about  interfering  with  the  employment  of  tuberculoois  people,  but  it  is  neoea- 
■ary  to  take  care  of  them  and  it  can  be  done. 
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—  VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  HEALTH 
OFFICERS 

Dh.  Howl,  Temporary  Ckairmatt 

Thz  Oecaiuuit  —  For  one  minute  I  would  like  to  repeat  tbe  reqneit  that 

—  — "—  '^ ^  Bigned  this  little  card  for  the  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

Tou  will  kindly  sign  the  earda  and  leave  them  with  th* 


thoM  who  have  not  aigned  this  little  card  tor  the  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

■hould  now  do  lo.    Tou  will  kindly  sign  the  earda  ana  1         "  

rerial 

h«T«  the  forces  to  do  it,  and  being,  or  having  been  for  a  unmber  of  yvan,  a 
eountrr  beslth  ofBcer,  I  think  my  sympathiea  are  with  yon. 

While  we  are  wishing  well  for  the  ci^  fellowi  I  am  with  the  raial  people. 
If  there  are  queetions  troubling  us  let  xa  have  them  out.  I  do  oot  think  any 
of  these  quettioni  will  be  so  lengthy  but  we  shall  be  able  to  diacuas  the  pmc- 
tieat  qnestiona  of  intereat  to  the  counti;  health  officers. 

Now,  we  are  priyileged  to  have  with  us  not  only  one  of  tbe  most  acUn  eify 
woiken  in  sanitary  matters,  but  also  one  who  is  a  most  eiBcient  comitiy; 
health  offlwT.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance  where  a  man  who  waa 
flo  active  In  city  heslth  matters  is  also  so  active  in  countir  health  mattu* 
as  we  And  them  combined  in  Dr.  Leary,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  tha 
"  Work  of  a  Health  OfBoer." 


THE  WOKE  OF  A  HEALTH  OFFICER 

Bt  MONTOOllSBT  Ei.   LsABT,  U.   D. 
Health  Officer,  Town  of  Gst«B 

While  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper  may  he  deemed  peesi' 
mistic  AB  fo  some  present  conditions,  and  perhaps  hy  tome  too 
radical  as  to  things  desired,  jet  they  are  tbe  outcome  of  some 
twelve  years'  service  as  a  health  officer  gained  not  only  from  per- 
sonal ei^rience  but  also  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  others 
holding  a  similar  position.  There  has  been  no  desire  to  belittle 
the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  by  many  conscientious  men 
throughout  the  State,  nor  has  there  been  any  intention  of  being 
hypercritical  over  present  conditions. 

The  present  administration  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  dMie  much  to  improve  and  develop  conditions 
under  its  joriadiction.  More  systematic  management  of  the  cen- 
tral office,  closer  co-operation  between  it  and  the  local  health 
officers,  more  rigid  inspections  of  food  and  water  supplies  and 
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many  other  things  have  been  accomplished  which  have  leaded  to 
place  the  Empire  State  in  its  proper  position.  Let  us  not  think 
though  for  an  instant  that  all  has  been  achieved  —  far  from  it. 
For  example,  compare  the  same  line  of  work  in  our  neighljoring 
States  —  Kassachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  1  It  is  needless  to 
enter  into  detaila,  but  take  the  fight  against  tuherculosiB  — 
Pennsylvania  in  a  year  appropriated  $400,000,  New  Tork 
$10,000.  This  year  our  State  Department  is  limited  to  nine 
places  where  they  may  have  their  traveling  tuberculosis  exhibit 
- — nine  weeks  I  It  should  be  on  the  rMd  at  least  forty  weeks 
out  of  the  year.  Bochester  in  one  week  in  1908  had  over  25,000 
of  our  people  visit  it.  Since  then  an  immense  work  has  been  done 
and  an  extensive  plan  of  campaign  inaugurated.  We  want  it 
again,  now,  but  must  wait  two  or  three  years  for  it  Why(  No 
funds  and  "  it  must  visit  new  places."  Why  is  this  so?  Because 
our  le^slators  always  cut  down  the  estimate  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  They  do  this  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  needs 
of  the  work,  and  we,  the  local  health  officers,  over  1,400  of  us,  what 
have  we  done  to  educate  them;  what  pressure  have  we  brought 
to  bear  on  our  local  representatives  to  secure  their  active  co- 
operation with  the  department  i  This  leads  to  the  first  point  in 
the  work  of  a  health  officer :  Securing  the  hearty  support  of  sena- 
tors and  assemblymen  for  the  State  Department  of  Health.  Just 
so  long  as  we  medical  men  as  a  profession,  and  health  of^ra  as 
officials,  permit  matters  of  public  health  to  be  limited  and  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  funds  and  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of 
legislators,  then  so  long  are  we  responsible  for  our  State  being 
behind  other  States  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

Kassachusetts  is  divided  into  sanitary  districts  over  which  is 
placed  a  sanitary  officer  having  full  charge  of  various  health  mat- 
ters. It  is  needless  to  go  into  detail.  But  does  not  that  manage- 
ment at  least  giro  us  a  chance  to  think  of  the  possible  advantages 
of  a  systematic  division  of  the  State  into  districts  conforming  to 
the  present  counties  with  subordinate  town  health  officers !  Some 
time  ago  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  local  town  health  officers 
in  favor  of  a  county  health  officer.  This  met  with  strong  protest 
from  the  men  directly  interested.  Perhaps  that  plan  had 
some    good    in    it    which    could    with    advantage    be    adopted. 
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We  most  confess  that  in  this  Empire  State  it  is  an  incongruity, 
to  say  the  least,  to  have  its  health  matters  administered  by  a  State 
department  and  over  1,400  local  health  officers,  each  working  under 
local  laws  and  ordinances  drawn  up  and  administered  hy  local 
boarda,  made  up  of  men  in  general  ignorant  of  such  requirements. 
Ko  two  towns  may  have  the  same  rules  and  the  same  penalties. 
For  instance  "  spitting  in  public  places  "  is  punished  by  a  fine  of 
$2  in  some  places,  by  $50  in  others,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  $200 
penalty  in  others,  but  never  an  arrest  or  a  conviction,  and  yet 
streets,  cars,  etc.,  are  filthy  and  dangerous  just  the  same.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  uniformity  either  in  the  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  various  local  towns  or  in  their  wforcement. 
We  health  officers  are  physicians  iirst.  We  are  health  officers  "  on 
the  side."  Often  a  conflict  arises  between  our  two  functions. 
How  often  has  the  enforcement  of  health  regulations  lost  us  fami- 
lies ;  how  often  have  we  been  called  in  to  treat  contagious  diseases 
in  the  hope  that  we  would  not  placard  our  own  cases.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  health  officer  did  not  have  so 
much  responflibility  placed  on  him  personally !  Don't  you  know 
of  cases  of  contagious  disease  which  were  never  reported!  If 
you  took  official  action  you  were  accused  of  trying  to  spite  a  man 
practising  in  your  own  town.  If  you  took  no  action,  you  were 
and  felt  you  were  a  coward.  Some  action  ought  to  at  once  be 
taken  which  would  bring  the  local  health  conditions  under  a  uni- 
form system.  Appoint  the  local  health  officer  as  at  present  from 
his  town,  but  abolish  the  local  board  of  health.  It's  a  farce  any- 
way. What  do  they  do  ?  Meet  occasionally,  spasmodically,  seven 
of  them  at  $2  a  day  to  discuss  a  matter  which  one  trained  man 
could  decide  in  fen  minutes.  Fourteen  dollars  for  the  board,  and 
yet  a  physician  could  spend  all  day  invstigating  conditions  he  is 
held  responsible  for,  get  $2  and  lose  five  or  ten  times  that  amount 
of  practice. 

2  Securing  uniformity: 

a  of  rules  under  which  health  officers  work; 

b  of  action  by. the  health  officer  in  enforcing  Health  Law. 

tTntil  some  such  uniformity  is  obtained,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  more  will  be  freely  spent  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  in  snppressiiig  the  diseasea  of  horBes,  cattle  and  hogB  than 
the  State  Department  of  Health  is  allowed  in  order  to  protect  our 
people.  Army  men  have  a  saying  only  too  true  when  applied  to 
some  other  things  than  military,  "An  anny  mule  is  worth  ten  men." 

Most  health  officers  find  after  a  tiuLe  an  aooumulation  of 
records,  cards,  papers,  etc.,  which  around  his  office  soon  become  a 
nuisance.  The  town  clerk  and  office  being  the  depository  for 
other  records  should  also  include  provision  for  those  of  the  health 
officers.  The  salary  paid  is  inadequate  for  the  services  rendered. 
Most  men  are  paid  by  the  call,  but  how  shall  the  many  hours  of 
clerical  work  be  remunerated  ?  Only  by  having  it  done  by  some 
official  who  has  not  only  the  time  and  convenience  but  is  also  paid 
for  such  labor.  Most  towns  have  imperfect  records  kept  of  the 
varions  statistics.  Who  could  look  back  a  few  years  and  investi- 
gate an  epidemic  of  some  contagious  diseases.  Cards,  etc,  if 
kept,  may  be  in  the  hotisea  of  several  physicians  who  have  held 
the  office  of  health  officer.  Again,  the  making  out  of  records  is 
too  oft«n  burdensome  to  a  health  officer  who  desires  to  perfect  the 
details  of  his  office.  If  the  blanks  he  has  to  make  out  could  be 
printed  eo  that  an  original  and  copy  or  duplicate  could  be  made 
at  the  same  time,  much  labor  would  be  saved  him  and  as  a  re- 
sult more  accurate  and  complete  records  made, 

3  Kecords  should  be  easily  made  in  duplicate  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  town  derk. 

ITntil  this  is  done  and  the  burden  reonoved  from  the  health 
officer,  there  will  result  loose  methods  and  no  incentive  to  better, 
for  at  present  any  desire  to  improve  merely  means  more  routine 
and  clerical  work  for  the  health  officer. 

How  insufficient  and  inexact  oftentimes  are  the  statistics  fur^ 
nished  to  local  boards  of  health.  This  probably  is  no  truer  of  the 
town  boards  than  of  the  health  departments  in  municipalities  and 
villages,  and  depends  more  upon  the  failure  of  physicians  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  than  upon  any  lack  of  effort  of  the 
health  officer.  Deaths,  of  course,  are  necessarily  reported  promptly 
in  order  to  secure  a  burial  permit.  Births  are  reported  less 
promptly  than  deaths  and  oftentimes  inaccurately,  although  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  securing  better  results  by  paying  for  the 
reporting  and  filing  of  births  and  deaths  by  the  attending  phy- 
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Biciaii,  although  oftentimes  phjeicianB  have  not  bothered  making 
out  their  bills  for  filing  birth  and  death  records.  A  fee  for  the 
filing  of  a  record  of  each  ease  of  communicable  disease  would  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  the  records  and  the  promptness  of  their  filing. 

4  Statistics  should  be  more  accurate  b;  securing  co-operation 
in  prompt  filing  by  the  attending  physician. 

Xo  figures  will  have  any  real  value  till  this  is  accompliBhed. 

The  local  conditions  with  which  I  am  familiar  are  peculiar,  as 
the  town  of  Gates  is  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Rochester  and  there 
are  no  physicians  residing  in  the  town,  therefore  aU  of  the  medical 
practice  is  done  by  physicians  living  either  in  the  city  or  in  towns 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Gates.  I  have  had  physicians  living  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  when  called  to  account  for  not  reporting  cases 
of  contagious  disease,  apologize  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
baow  it  was  necessary  to  report  such  cases  in  the  country.  Why 
they  sbonld  imagine  one  condition  of  affairs  existed  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  road  which  separated  the  city  and  the  town,  and  an 
entirely  different  condition  of  affairs  existed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  I  cannot  imagine.  A  contagious  disease  is  just  as 
dangerous  and  quarantine  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  I  sometimes  question  the  honesty  of  the  explanation.  Some 
cases  are  much  delayed  in  their  reporting.  A  short  time  ago,  a 
case  of  diphtheria  was  reported  at  9  o'clock  at  night.  On  going 
out  the  next  morning  about  9  o'clock  to  placard,  it  was  found  the 
child  had  died  at  5  a.  m.,  having  been  sick  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  another  case  of  the  same  disease  was  recovering  after  an  ill- 
ness of  a  week.  The  latter  had  never  been  reported,  and  anti- 
toxin was  used  in  both  cases  early  in  the  disease. 

One  is  led  to  believe  that  if  the  second  case  had  not  showed  in- 
dications of  dying,  neither  would  have  been  reported,  and  there 
would  have  resulted  a  focus  of  infection.  What  is  best  to  do  in 
such  cases  t  Report  it  to  the  prosecuting  oE&cer  of  the  town 
board!  Nothing  is  done.  Take  it  up  yourself  and  swear  out  a 
warrant?  Acquire  the  hatred  of  this  physician  forever  after. 
The  straight  path  of  duty  is  clear,  but  the  prosecution  of  such 
measures  should  not  rest  alone  on  the  health  officer.  Too  often 
physicians  not  only  conceal  cases,  but  misinform  the  families;  as, 
for  instance,  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  was  reported  with  the  sug- 
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gestion  that  it  was  so  mild  that  quarantine  was  hardly  BclTisable 
for  the  enforcement  of  measures  too  severe  and  rigorous;  when 
this  physician,  as  a  matter  of  course,  knew  that  scarlet  fever 
should  be  quarantined  rigidly  and  for  a  specified  time.  Last  year 
there  were  nearly  one  hundred  cases  of  measles  found  in  one 
town,  and  of  these  not  more  than  twenty  were  reported,  and  only 
one-half  of  these  by  physicians.  Yet  in  many  cases,  physicians 
were  in  attendance.  One  physician  told  me  that  when  his  families 
called  up,  he  prescribed  over  the  telephone  so  he  would  not  have  to 
quarantine.  Easy  conscience.  In  the  securing  and  placing  of 
placards  there  should  be  a  uniform  sign  secured  or  fumisbed  by 
the  State.  This  would  tend  to  systematize  the  whole  process; 
make  it  easier  for  the  local  health  officer  to  secure  proper  sigoe 
or  placards,  rather  than  as  in  many  cases,  being  left  to  his  own 
ingenuity  in  many  cases.  Some  towns  use  but  few  placards,  and 
to  secure  any  considerable  supply  would  be  rather  expensive  and 
burdensome.  If  these  could  be  obtained  or  furnished  uniformly, 
it  would  make  it  easier. 

5  The  reporting  of  communicable  diseases  should  be  paid  for 
the  same  as  births  and  deaths  and  the  failure  to  promptly  report 
should  be  immediately  investigated  and  prosecuted  by  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  local  board. 

If  something  of  this  sort  is  not  done  there  is  placed  a  premium 
on  concealment  of  caseB. 

How  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  reported  in  the  towns.  In 
the  past  year  not  a  single  case  was  reported  in  the  town  of  G^tes, 
and  yet  four  deaths  were  attributed  to  that  disease.  This,  of 
courEe,  is  the  same  condition  of  affairs  as  exists  in  the  cities,  and 
yet  how  much  could  be  accomplished  if  the  local  physicians  and 
health  officers  would  only  learn  to  treat  this  disease  the  same  aa 
they  treat  other  communicable  diseases,  or  rather  in  the  light  of 
the  remarks  in  the  previous  section,  treat  this  disease  even  more 
ideally.  Why  should  not  the  people  of  the  towns  be  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  from  this  disease  as  those  living  in  more 
thickly  settled  portions  which  we  call  villages  and  cities ! 

How  many  town  officers  are  there  who  have  distributed  supplies 
to  tubercular  patients?  How  many  have  given  instnictions  in 
such  cases !  And  yet  the  local  health  officer,  being  a  practising 
physician  in  a  town  along  with  two  or  three  other  physiciaiifl,  ii 
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always  liable  to  the  nnjuat  crlticisDi  if  he  shows  any  interest  in 
his  work  of  "  being  out  after  patients."  If  he  is  sensitive,  he 
hesitates  to  carry  out  those  methods  which  he  knows  are  right. 
If  he  is  a  little  iinscrupulous  he  becomes  overzealous,  and  yet,  I 
think,  taking  it  all  in  all,  a  physician  who  assumes  the  position  of 
health  officer  in  a  long  run  is  apt,  if  he  is  any  sort  of  a  man  and 
honest  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  to  unjustly  make  enemies. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  by  which  instruction  is  fui^ 
niahed  the  residents  of  towns  upon  subjects  connected  with  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  Local  boards  of  health  might  well  provide  a 
portable  lantern,  screen  and  slides,  and  the  health  officer  should 
be  remunerated  for  his  services  and  throughout  the  winter  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  by  means  of  lantern  lectures  offered 
to  the  residents  of  the  town.  These  talks  could  be  given  in  the 
local  schoolhouses  and  thus  reach  a  number  of  centers  of  popula- 
tion. By  doing  this  during  the  winter  months,  the  residents  would 
not  only  be  instructed  but  entertainment  furnished  at  a  season 
when  time  is  not  so  valuable  as  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  Fei^ 
haps  by  assigning  different  subjects  to  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession living  in  the  town,  greater  interest  might  be  stimulated  and 
the  matter  of  lecture  fees  be  reduced,  but  someone  must  of  neces- 
sity have  charge  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  arranging  of  the  talks, 
and  this  falls  upon  the  local  health  officer,  who  should  be  properly 
remunerated  therefor.  Adjacent  towns  might  xmite  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  apparatus  and  thus  lessen  the  expense.  There  is  no  more 
entertaining  way  of  instructing  than  by  lantern  slides,  which 
need  not  be  limited  to  tuberculosis  but  might  well  be  used  on  many 
occasions.  Disinfection  after  removal  or  death  of  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis is  I  suppose  honored  in  the  breach.  Some  suitable  ap- 
paratus and  competent  person  ought  to  be  secured  by  each  town 
and  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  rigidly  enforced. 

6  Tuberculosis  should  be  handled  in  the  towns  as  in  the  cities. 
Instruction  should  be  furnished  and  disinfection  carried  on. 

If  this  is  not  done  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  just  criticism  of 
lacking  in  the  instituting  of  preventive  measures. 

How  simple  it  seems  to  go  to  a  resident  of  a  town,  tell  him  of 
the  existence  of  a  nuisance  and  consequent  complaint,  investigate 
and  demonstrate  the  proper  remedy.    Come  back  in  one  week  or 
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two  weeka  and  you  find  —  nothing  done.  Tbe  second  or  third 
visit  you  begin  to  insist  and  yon  find  out  what  might  have  been 
perceived  at  first,  there  is  no  intention  of  bettering  conditions. 
Perhaps  by  moral  suasion,  you  may  get,  after  an  hour's  argument, 
promise  of  prompt  action.  These  results  are  eqwnsive  to  the 
town  and  to  you.  Money  and  time  wasted.  The  health  officer 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than  make  the  first  inspection, 
suggest  proper  remedial  action,  give  definite  time  for  their  appli- 
cation, call  prMnptly  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  If  proper 
action  has  been  taken  the  complaint  and  resulting  action  should 
be  filed  in  the  town  clerk's  office.  If  no  action  has  been  taken, 
then  immediately  a  report  should  be  placed  with  the  prosecuting 
officer,  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  act  promptly.  The  health 
officer  should  not  be  or  expected  to  be  responsible  for  the  direct 
enforcement  of  the  law  or  its  penalties. 

7  The  enforcement  of  remedies  for  abating  nuisances  should 
not  rest  upon  the  health  officer  more  than  to  report  the  existence 
of  the  same. 

Sanitary  conditions  will  never  obtain  in  town  or  conntry  dis- 
tricts so  long  as  the  health  officer,  often  the  attending  or  family 
physician,  is  the  only  one  to  enforce  them.  He  accomplishes  much, 
by  mere  suggesting,  of  which  he  never  knew  but  in  flagrant  casee. 
He  is  not  the  one  to  play  policeman. 

If  the  average  health  officer  of  an  average  town  were  to  properly 
and  thoroughly  inspect  the  sources  of  milk  and  food  supplies, 
would  he  not  be  accused  of  working  a  graft?  To  better  the 
common,  ordinary,  existent  insanitary  conditions  is  a  matter  of 
education.  It  takes  time.  To  teach  the  average  fanner  is  like 
teaching  a  child.  He  has  to  be  shown  over  and  over  again.  Even 
then  he  often  "forgets."  Instruction  has  to  be  repeated.  No 
town  health  officer  wants  to  go  about  with  a  club  and  demand  the 
institution  of  proper  conditions.  It  means  too  often  fight  1  We 
as  physicians  have  too  many  worries  and  aggravations  to  seek 
new  troubles,  but  unless  we  do  some  of  these  things  are  we  living 
np  to  our  duties?  Why  should  a  farmer  in  our  town  be  allowed 
to  raise  milk  nnder  the  most  filthy  conditions  for  shipment  to  a 
neighboring  city  or  village  (yes,  or  even  for  sale  locally),  and  we 
make  no  protest  or  endeavor  to  correct  these  conditions  under 
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vrhich  it  is  produced  t  Whj  should  all  sueh  eudeaTors  rest  upon 
the  health  officers  at  the  coneuming  end  of  the  line  t  Would  there 
not  be  greater  hope  of  auccess  if  there  were  hearty  systematic  co- 
operation at  both  producing  and  conauming  ends  of  the  line! 
But  suppose  we  started  out  to  institute  audi  active  systematic 
efforts,  can  you  see  any  opposition,  or  our  fees  viewed  with  the 
suspicion  of  personal  aggrandizement^  Yet  who  can  deny  the 
necessity  of  those  same  endeavors  to  purify  at  their  very  sources 
our  food  supplies.  Would  not  such  ideal  conditions  the  sooner 
exist  if  there  were  greater  uniformity  and  co-operation  among  the 
various  health  officers  1  While  on  the  other  hand  would  they  not 
exist  the  sooner  and  more  effectively  if  they  did  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  local  physician,  but  more  upon  him  as  a  man  and 
official  representing  the  State  and  a  samtary  district? 

8  Milk  and  food  supplies  should  be  more  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  insanitary  conditions  corrected  by  officials  at  the  source 
rather  than  at  the  consuming  end. 

The  State  Agricultural  Department  does  a  great  work  along 
the  above  lines  but  inadequate  at  the  best  and  no  active  and  sin- 
cerp  efforts  toward  bettering  the  conditions  of  food  production 
can  afford  to  be  ignored.  They  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
oversight  of  the  large  number  of  local  resident  health  officers. 

How  often  are  the  large  numbers  of  school  children  imder  our 
care  ignored;  their  rights  to  sound  bodies  forgotten!  Education 
is  not  all  a  matter  of  books.  To  the  one-half  blind,  deaf,  under- 
doveloped,  ill-nourished  child  education  is  a  torture.  Little  do 
we  realize  how  remediable  physical  conditions  affect  the  mentality 
of  children.  Criminals,  degenerates,  and  the  vast  mass  of  those 
in  public  institutions  at  public  expense,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
are  there  as  a  result  of  uncorrected  pathological  conditions  exist- 
ant  in  and  from  childhood.  And  still  we  wonder  at  crime  I  In 
the  cities,  in  Rochester,  such  conditions  of  children  are  being 
sought  out  and  cured.  Adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  mouth 
breathing,  defective  eyesight,  defective  dentition,  deformities  with 
their  primary  and  remote  reflex  conditions  are  known  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  large  numbers  of  school  children  being  classed  as 
"  slow,"  "  stupid,"  "  lazy,"  "  ill-tempered,"  "  ugly,"  "  vicious," 
etc.,  and  when  corrected  or  removed,  result  in  an  entirdy  differ- 
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ent  mental  condition.  The;  become  receptive,  studious,  anxioui 
to  learn.  This  is  not  theory,  it  is  a  fact.  To  prove  it  ask  man; 
of  the  Rochester  public  school  teachers,  and  to  see  the  results  in- 
vestigate the  Children's  Dispensary  of  the  Bocheater  Public 
Health  Association.  Are  town  or  country  children  any  different 
from  city  children  ?  Are  not  their  Uvea  and  health  of  as  much 
importance?  Are  we  as  health  officers  doing  our  full  duty  by 
those  under  our  care  if  we  do  not  endeavor  to  institute  some  form 
of  this  work  i  Perhaps  the  conveniences  are  not  so  great  as  in  the 
centers  of  population,  but  some  way  can  surely  be  found.  Vacci- 
nation laws  should  be  enforced. 

9  Medical  school  inspection  in  some  form  is  vitally  necessary* 
in  the  towns  and  villages. 

If  the  opportunity  of  this  work  is  neglected,  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  the  people  believe  in  the  unselfishness  of  our  work.  It 
would  increase  their  respect  for  us. 

At  present  the  majority  of  health  ofiBcers  are  paid  by  the  fee 
system.  This  is  old  fashioned  and  has  become  out  of  date  in 
every  other  official  position.  Too  often  the  conscientious  man  is 
held  back  from  doing  work  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  increas- 
ing his  feec  or  else  often  does  work  without  remuneration.  In 
either  case  it  is  wrong.  The  only  proper  remedy  is  to  place  the 
office  on  a  salary  basis.  Kot  at  the  lowest  salary,  for  some  needy 
physician  can  he  forced  to  do  it,  but  at  an  amount  which  will 
properly  remunerat*  an  honest,  active,  intelligent,  competent  man. 
Under  present  conditions,  the  man  who  has  no  practice  but  plenty 
of  time  is  not  the  best  man  for  health  officer.  In  emergencies  the 
salary  should  be  supplemented  to  meet  the  extra  conditions  im- 
posed. 

10  Remuneration  for  health  officer  should  be  by  proper  salary 
and  not  fees. 

This  would  stimulate  the  honest,  energetic  man  to  do  his  best. 
No  other  sort  of  man  has  any  place  as  health  officer. 

Sometimes,  but  let  us  hasten  to  say,  not  often,  the  position  of 
health  officer  depends  almost  entirely  on  such  local  conditions  as 
"  pnU."  Once  in,  a  man  might  be  called  on  to  influence  his  ac- 
tions to  the  will  of  the  appointing  powers.  A^ressors  often  feel 
aggrieved  and  develop  a  personal  dislike  for  an  efficient  mam    The 
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plan  in  operation  of  having  the  State  Department  concur  in  the 
appointment  of  local  ofRceri?  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Some  way  should  at  once  be  found  to  produce  greater  centraliza- 
tion in  this  office.  Whether  by  concurrence  or  direct  appoint- 
ment; by  county  health  officers  or  sanitary  districts  will  have  to 
be  developed,  but  constant  efforts  must  be  kept  up  toward  obtain- 
ing more  ideal  conditions.  These  will  never  exist  until  we  have 
gnater  uniformity  and  systematic  action  and  co-operation. 

ftnd  Dr.  Frank  W. 

Db.  Fbaitk  W.  OvEBTOiT,  of  Patcho^ue  —  The  first  sUfcgestiMi  that  I  would 
make  ii  that  it  would  he  far  better  to  have  these  pupen  placed  in  ow  lutndft 
one  week  before  we  are  to  diacuns  them.  Our  ramblinK  remarki  night  tben 
be  more  brilliant  had  w«  time  (or  preparation.  The  apeaker  baa  made  Borne 
eminentlj  practical  aufcgeationt  along  two  lines.  Firgt,  he  sugfiests  the  work 
of  legislation,  beginning  from  the  outside  of  the  communitj,  impoaing  upon 
the  health  officers,  to  have  the  people  do  certain  things  after  the  continental 
method.  The  legislation  suggestion  should  be  carried  out.  and  the  edueationat 
BUggestion  should  be  carried  out  also.  I  winh  to  emphaeize  on*  or  two  point* 
which  the  apeaker  might  have  dwelt  upon  with  more  freedom. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  work  of  the  health  oOker  ia  not  in  the  health 
officer!  themselves ;  they  are  prettj'  well  up  in  their  work,  notwithstanding 
•ome  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  to-day.  I  do  not  think  the  trouble  lie* 
with  the  people;  they  are  "  prelty  ignorant;"  and  they  should  be  accurately 
informed  of  what  to  do,  wh«i  they  are  sick  with  contagious  diseaaei  —  then 
they  are  unwilling  to  aet.  but  they  are  willing  to  help  you  clean  up  their 
neighbor'B  yard,  bo  I  think  the  mere  suggestion  to  99  per  cent  of  the  people 
ia  enough.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  with  the  doctors,  Docton  are  remin 
in  reporting  cases.  But  suppose  every  suspected  ca«e  of  measles  or  diphtheria 
were  reported.  We  would  be  buiy  all  the  time.  I  do  not  think  the  trouble 
lies  there.  I  think  the  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  out  our  dutjr  lies  with  the 
very  method  of  procedure  prescribed  bv  the  laws.  And  it  is  1  or  2  per 
cent,  of  the  people  who  are  cranks,  w&o  are  the  ones  who  would  give  u> 
trouble,  and  the;  are  the  ones  who  set  the  example  for  other  smart  aledcs. 
We  can  suggest  to  the  people,  but  if  ttie  people  of  New  York  State  i«all; 
knew  how  much  power  we  hod  I  think  we  would  accomplish  very  little.  The 
method  o(  procedure  in  dealing  with  one  of  these  recalcitrant  cranks  is,  flrat, 
the  inspection  is  made.  The  next  step,  if  the  suggestion  is  not  carried  out, 
Is  to  make  a  report  to  the  board,  and  they  take  Arm  action  on  it.  That  i* 
•upposed  to  be  sufllcipnb.  "We  shall  do  certain  things,"  and  it  shall  be  a 
charge  on  the  community,  and  those  parties  shall  be  subject  to  certain  penal- 
ties.    That  is  usually  sufficient  when  they  get  that. 

Now  the  health  board  has  absolutely  no  power  to  enforce  ita  own  decisions. 
We  have  got  to  go  to  law  and  bring  a  civil  suit  tn  recover  the  expenae*  of 
carnfing  on  a  quarantine  or  a  criminal  suit  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Now  you  cannot  bring  a  suit  in  a  day.  It  takes  about  a  week.  Then  you 
have  to  bring  it  before  a.  jury,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  public  sentiment 
baa  cooled  down  and  you  do  not  get  any  conviction*.  I  have  tried  it  « 
number  of  times  and  never  got  a  convietion  yet.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
conviction  under  the  Health  I^aw  by  local  health  officers.  We  simply  cannot 
grt  the  convictions. 

The  practical  suggefltinn  is  thin:  I  would  disagree  with  Dr.  Leary  that  local 
boards  of  health  are  no  good,  (suppose  all  this  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  health  officer,  he  would  have  to  be  a  judicial  man  to  keep  himaelf 
above  suspicion.  Tf  the  peojile  do  not;  curr^  out  bis  instructions  inHnedifttcIy 
th«n  let  the  health  board  take  a  hand  in  it,  and  then  let  their  deciaioiM  b« 
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final.  Of  course,  we  have  recourse  to  the  oourts,  but  I  would  not  liave  ib 
obligator;  to  go  to  court  to  enforce  the  rules.  Give  them  the  power  to  en- 
force the  rules,  and  give  the  remedy  to  the  citizen  of  applying  to  the  courts 
where  they  abuse  tbat  authority. 

The  Chaibuan  — The  next  is  Dr.  Nickelson,  of  Adams. 

Db.  W.  H.  NicioxeON  —  Ladies  and  Oentlemen;  I  wish  to  indorse  all  tliat 
Dr.  Leary  hsa  said.  He  has  pictured  very  nicelv  the  condition  of  the  rural 
health  officer.  If  there  is  anything  that  a  rural  health  officer  does  not  desire 
it  is  to  be  a  health  officer.  We  have  heard  it  stated  to-day  and  yesterday 
that  our  ordinary  board  of  health  was  a  farce.  In  most  towns  it  certainly  is. 
It  all  falls  back  on  the  health  officer. 

Now,  when  can  a  health  officer,  who  is  conscientious,  and  wishing  to  do 
his  duty  to  himself  and  U>  his  community,  when  can  he  enforce  the  I&wa 
without  ofTending  every  physician  in  his  locality?  In  a  few  years  he  will 
have  more  enemies  than  friends.  Is  this  justice  to  the  health  officers  in 
the  State  of  New  YorkT  We  are  here,  1,400  of  us.  I,  for  one,  could  not  do 
what  the  State  Board  of  Health  asks  me  to  do,  and  what  I  think  I  could 
do,  or  should  do,  for  $2,000  a  year.  I  must  do  the  best  I  caa  and  patch  Um 
thing  up,  and  when  I  have  put  the  patch  there  I  am  through. 

I  do  not  pose  as  a  reformer,  but  there  are  a  few  suggestions  that  I  would, 
as  a  rural  health  officer,  like  to  make.  Our  present  board  of  health  — we  bad 
hard  work  to  find  three  men  —  one  of  them  moved  away,  and  the  tinw  of  the 
Other  one  expired,  and  the  consequence  was  we  did  not  hare  a  hoard  for 
three  months,  and  they  Appointed  a  board  which  tries  to  keep  down  the 
espeuse  of  our  t«wn. 

He  said:  "We  have  not  made  much  espenae  to  the  town  or  village."  I 
stud,  "  No,  you  have  not."    That  was  my  answer. 

Do  away  with  your  local  board  of  health.  There  has  been  talk  of  sanitary 
districts.  Give  us  a  district  deputy,  and  let  him  be  a  member  of  the  Slate 
Board  of  Health;  and  then  if  we  want  a  health  officer,  and  perhaps  a  clerk, 
then,  if  we  cannot  enforce  the  law,  we  can  call  in  this  district  deputy  and  let 
him  proceed  against  these  oflenders.  Then  if  you  put  a  fee  on  every  con- 
tagious case  so  that  the  attending  physician  con  see  to  it  that  it  is  to  his 
financial  interest  to  report  that  case,  I  think  he  will  report  it.  Then  give 
the  clerk  a  fee  for  recording  it,  and  give  him  a  good  fee.  Then  if  the  fee  is 
large  enough,  we  wlU  get  a  correct  record  and  kJeep  it.  But  do  not  Mk  the 
health  officer  to  do  this  for  nothing. 

Now,  is  it  justice  to  this  Empire  State  to  ask  us  to  make  this  aacrifieet 
I  for  one  stand  here  and  say  "  No."  But  what  must  be  done?  We  have  an 
efficient  BtAte  Department  of  Health,  but  it  is  handicapped  for  the  almighty 
dollar.  Pennsylvania  hands  out  nearly  one  million  dollars  and  Massachusette 
hands  out  all  the  money  they  ask  for,  but  we  must  go  to  every  asaembyman 
and  senator  and  ask  them  to  give  us  something.  We  would  a  great  deal 
better  do  tbat  than  help  build  this  big  ditch,  I  think,  appropriate  money  for 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  prosecute  this  work. 

Millions  we  are  spending  there,  but  a  few  thousand  dollare  spent  for  our 
health  or  for  the  health  of  our  oommunity  is  too  much.  We  should  spend  k 
little  BO  that  the  health  officer  can  be  a  conscientious  man  and  not  ruin  his 
practice  by  trying  to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  law  in  reference  to  these 


Db.  C.  C.  Veodeb  —  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  hope  I  shall 
not  have  the  experience  which  one  speaker  had. 

The  question  seems  to  be  in  a  great  degree;  What  is  the  sanitary  officer 
to  do  to  enforce  the  lawl  That  seems  to  be  the  great  point.  It  is  not  so 
much  about  how  the  law  shall  be  enforced,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling,  but 
what  shall  be  the  penalty  when  they  do  not  comply  with  the  law  — wbeo 
people  insist  upon  doing  as  they  please  T 
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In  regard  to  Dr.  Letiry's  remarks,  I  can  gecond  the  motion  all  aJong  tbe 
line  except  for  the  abolition  of  the  town  board  of  health.  If  a  health  officer 
started  to  do  this  work  alone,  he  would  be  accused  of  indiridualUm  —  that  lie 
favors  this  family  and  that  family,  and  puts  it  up  to  the  others. 

Now,  my  friend  who  got  into  a  row  with  the  old  school-m'arm  — we  have 
many  of  those  school-m'arma  up  our  way.  It  has  always  been  my  first 
tliou{^t  to  do  my  duty  as  I  saw  best  to  do  it,  backed  up  by  a  good  few 
resident  citizens  on  the  board.  I  thinlc  it  la  well  to  keep  them  there  with 
na.     We  have   their  moral  support. 

Now  we  have  a  grand  country,  and  to  preserve  the  honor  of  that  country, 
we  have  a  Grand  Army,  and  a  Grand  Navy,  and  bo  grand  was  our  navy  that 
it  went  around  the  world  and  did  not  lose  one  man.  That  is  for  the  honor 
of  the  navy.  Whoever  heard  of  a  lieutenant  being  arrested,  or  a  captain,  or 
a  colonel,  or  a  general  being  arrested  for  carrying  out  bis  orders  and  doing 
his  dutyT  But  we  have  heard  of  many  health  olficcrs  being  threatened  with 
arrest  when  th'ey  tried  to  do  their  duty. 

Now  we  can  establish  a  law  directly  from  the  Stat«,  impoeing  a  fine  on 
the*e  refractory  people,  and  flue  them,  and  let  that  fine  go  to  the  support  of 
the  Board  of  Health. 

Tbk  CsAtBuan  —  I  was  sure  the  doctor  would  make  a  hit  if  we  got  him 
Up  here. 

Db.  Hugh  Halset,  Southampton — Dr.  Leary,  in  his  admirable  paper,  is 
looking  forward  to  ideal  conditions,  or  at  least  hopes  for  them.  But  great 
changes  will  have  to  take  place  before  local  boards  of  health  will  support  or 
pay  their  health  oSicerB  for  such  services. 

Trying  to  influence  legislation,  I  believe,  should  come  entirely  through  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  Few  can  have  any  influence  unless  they  con- 
trol votes,  and  when  politics  get  in  health  matt«TS  we  can  never  look  for 
ideal  ooDdkions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  Icnow  just  how  many  local  boards  of  health 
nally  favor  anything  much  more  than  attention  to  quarantine,  and  other 
methods  nsed  to  suppress  contagious  diseases.  Inactivity  daves  the  town 
expense,  and  the  board  much  trouble,  and  generally,  criticism.  Health  officers 
knovins  all  this  are  obliged  to  go  slow.  All,  probably,  have  been  much 
tronbled  with  complaints  of  nuisances  that  are  inspired  by  personal  animus, 
UiA  with  reports,  statistics,  investigations,  and  genera!  missionary  work, 
cause  much  trouble,  for  which  we  receive  little  pay  and  no  thanks. 

In  conclusion  wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  more  pressure  upon  local 
boards  of  health  by  the  State  Department,  and  some  education  would  induee 
a  healthy  activity  that  would  help  wonderfully,  and  would  no  doubt  save  the 
State  Department  much  money  by  having  detail  work  done  by  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  boards. 

The  Chaikmait — That  concludes  the  list  of  printed  speakers  down  for  dls- 
enation  of  tUs  paper.  Now,  we  will  open  a  five-minute  discussion  on  this 
paper. 

Db.  SnfOLAiB  —  A  ease  of  scarlet  fever  was  quarantined  by  myself,  and  the 
next  d^  the  man  of  the  house,  who  was  qiiarantined  with  it,  deliberately 
went  off  to  an  auction  sate  and  stayed  all  day.  I  heard  about  it  the  next 
day  and  called  upon  him,  and  he  said  "Go  to  grass" — well,  if  it  wasn't 
"  grass,"  it  was  to  go  somewhere. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  board  of  health  st.inds  by  me.  The  other  mem- 
ber is  the  law  member.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  presented  the 
case  to  him  and  he  said,  "I  will  give  him  a  talking  to."  He  rung  him  up 
by  telephone,  and  the  man  said  to  him,  "  You  go  to  grass,"  or  elsewhere.  Then 
we  reported  the  case  to  the  supervisor,  and  he  told  the  supervisor  to  go  to 
grass,  too.  He  was  staying  in  just  then,  and  I  anticipated  that  something 
wonld  be  done  if  we  got  the  whole  town  board  after  him.  But  nothing  waa 
•rer  done,  and  I  guess  we  all  "  went  to  grass." 

Now,  whose  duty  *aa  it  to  prosecute  that  case!    Was  it  mine  I 
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1  before  the  juatiee  of 
F  the  peace,  isn't  he  an 
interested  partj,  nnd  is  he  competent  to  pass  on  the  caael 

Db.  W&bneb  —  Jfr.  Chairman  and  Qenllemen:  I  liave  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  reading  of  the  paper  and  the  discussion,  and  necessarilj  have 
formed  some  idead  aa  to  the  general  desiga  of  the  pajiGr,  and  the  discusston 
which  follows.  It  is  evident  we  have  t>efare  us  a  condition,  and  the  question 
is,  whether  we  must  meet  that  condition,  or,  whether  b;^  legislation,  we 
Hhould  seek  to  change  it.  To  my  mind,  the  best  way  is  to  Bee  what  we  can 
do  with  the  present  conditions.  We  have  a  Department  of  Health,  and  our 
health  officers  in  all  of  the  towns  of  the  State. 

Gentlemen,  1'  admire  the  profession  to  which  I  belong,  above  any  other 
class  of  men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  I  also  admire  throughout  my 
acquaintance  the  gentlemen  who  make  up  the  various  boards  of  health  in 
Cattaraugus  county.  I  believe  as  a  class  they  are  good  men.  But,  thera  it 
this  situation;  In  that  county,  as  elsewhere,  a  healfli  officer  is  the  only  man 
posted  on  the  Health  law.  Now,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  sufficient 
enthusiasm  in  every  health  officer,  and  inspire  his  board  with  the  same  feel- 
ing that  he  has  in  the  work  which  they  have  to  do,  together.  If  that  is 
made  in  a  proper  manner,  with  tact  on  the  part  of  the  health  officer,  it  will 
meet  with  proper  reception  on  the  part  of  the  board. 

But  if  a  man  with  a  desire  to  be  imperious,  thinks  to  extort  from  them 
things  which  they  might  do  without  a  fair  explantion,  he  will  meet  a  rebuff. 
If  he  goes  at  them  with  a  fair  argument,  and  with  the  statutes  in  his 
bag,  so  that  he  can  explain  to  them  the  conditions  of  the  case,  they  are 
with  him.  I  take  it  that  ninety  times  out  of  one  hundred,  the  health  board 
will  be  with  the  health  officer.  With  that  support,  we  will  succeed.  Where  else 
can  we  better  look  than  to  those  men  known  for  years  as  the  health  officer 
of  the  town  for  support.  I  do  not  say  that  proper  men  are  always  chosen 
to  fill  those  positions  on  those  boards.  But  if  the  health  officer  approaches 
the  matter  fairly,  he  is  doubly  armed  for  the  fight.  Don't  do  away  with  the 
health  board. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Kino  —  I  have  been  a  health  officer  more  or  less  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  f  was  pleased  when  I  heard  Dr.  Leary's  piper  presented.  There 
Is,  as  you  all  know,  much  with  which  anybody  will  differ  in  anything.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  one  thing  that  might  be  taught  to  the  people,  is  that 
quarantine:  that  when  we  say  "scarlet  fever  is  there"  that  there  might  be 
perhaps  some  circular  which  we  could  hand  in  to  them  about  such  diseases. 
That  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  discussion  with  the  family,  m  to 
how  long  they  were  going  to  be  kept  in  quarantine  if  they  had  a  mild  case 
of  any  communicable  disease.     That  is  one  thought. 

There  is  another  thing  which  should  be  imposed  upon  the  health  officer, 
and  not  be  optional  with  him,  and  that  is  the  obligatoiy  condition  by  which 
he  should  report  when  he  knows  there  is  an  infraction  of  the  law  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  quarantined. 

When  the  people  know  it  is  obligatory  upon  him,  and  he  would  be  fined  it 
he  did  not  do  it,  then  they  would  not  accuse  him  of  being  mean  to  this  or  to 
that  particular  family.  Suppose  a  complaint  could  be  reported  to  the  clerk 
of  the  board,  and  it  would  be  compulsory  on  the  clerk  to  call  the  board  to- 
gether, BO  that  means  should  be  taken  to  properly  control  the  situation,  and 
by  fine,  punish  the  breakers  of  the  quarantine.    That  would  seem  to  cover  it. 

Dr  Cabr^I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  this  afternoon,  of 
Dr.  Ijcary's  paper,  but  we  are  loosing  sight  of  what  seems  very  important, 
and  that  is,  the  education  of  our  people,  and  the  co-operation  of  our  asso- 
ciate physicians.  That  is  where  the  trouble  pinches  in  this  question  of  re- 
porting cases  and  quarantining  and  carrying  out  a  great  many  unpleasant 
things.  I  find  that  some  of  the  physicians  say:  You  will  have  to  be  quaran- 
tined, but  It  is  only  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  quarantine  can  be  re- 
removed.  You  all  understand  what  that  means  when  a  case  is  to  be  quaran- 
tined for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  possibly  four  weeks.    The  family  feels  fon 
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an  QMintaliuiig  a  qnantntine  where  it  is  not  neceauir7  because  their 
phTvician  baa  told  them  ao.  Let  ua  tee  that  our  aasodato  phTaieiaiis  are 
deatt  irith  fairlv,  ao  that  tbej  will  not  handicap  the  health  offioer,  and  also 
have  them  work  with  you  in  educating  the  laity  into  the  conditions  but- 
rounding  jou.  Tben  we  will  liave  a  more  uniform  condition  and  easier  work 
for  thoae  caring  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  a  communit]'.  Education  and 
□o-operation,  Mr.  Chairman,  seem  to  be  the  important  point. 

Db,  Cole  —  Two  ideas  haie  occurred  to  me  out  of  the  diacusaion  thia  after- 
noon. One  gentleman  baa  asked  a  question  which  has  not  been  anawered. 
I  am  not  going  to  answer  IL  I  ant  not  learned  in  tbe  law,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  are  any  of  us  here  who  want  to  answer  a  queation  of  that  character 
off-hand.  But  aa  I  have  charge  of  the  Municipal  Bulletin  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  I  want  to  aay  it  is  our  deaire  to  open  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  a  page  or  more,  if  necessary,  for  the  answering  of  just  auch  ques- 
tions as  are  proposed.  And  I  will  ask  that  every  health  officer  with  a  CoiD- 
plaint  shall  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Department,  addressed  to 
the  Commissioner  or  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  I  will  see  that  it  ia 
answered  in  the  Bulletin,  and  that  anawer  will  be  of  value  to  him  and  to 
other  health  officers  in  the  State  who  wish  to  get  the  same  information  which 
be  wants. 

Another  health  officer  has  suggeaited  that  the  Department  should  issue  a 
circular  upon  Some  particular  topic  which  he  would  be  glad  to  distribute 
among  tbe  particular  people  in  bis  community.  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope 
every  officer  who  can  make  a  suggestion  will  write  it  to  the  Department  We 
want  to  issue  a  series  of  these  pamphlets,  which  will  be  o{  benefit  to  you  in 
your  work,  and  it  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  all  topiea  which  will  be 
of  advantage  to  you  in  your  particular  field,  we  will  be  glad  to  take  tbem  up, 
aa  far  as  our  means  will  allow. 

Thb  Chairmau  — We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  the  father  of  the 
Btate  Rural  Bacteriological  Laboratory  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  fact. 
The  next  speaker  is  the  father  of  State  Rural  Bacteriological  Laboratory  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  have  with  ns  Dr.  Hallenbe^, 
who  haa  had  several  years  of  practical,  useful  experience  of  that  kind  in 
Ontario  county. 
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COUNTY  SANITARY  ORGANIZATION 

By  O.  J.  Hallenbeok,  M.D. 
Health  Officer,  Csnandaigua 

About  six  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Porter  saying 
that  I  was  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  County  Sanitary 
Organizations."  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  I  do  not 
wonder  why  he  asked  me  to  write  on  this  subject,  as  I  understand 
he  has  been  plied  with  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  county 
laboratory  and  to  the  couuty  sanitary  association.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple of  an  inquiry  we  received  from  an  interested  party  last  week. 
This  is  addressed  to  the  liacteriological  Laboratory  in  Canandaigua : 

"Dear  Doctor: 

Sir:— I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  in  Rochester  in  November, 
Dr.  Floyd  Palmer,  health  officer,  who  is  also  interested  in  county 
laboratories  will  be  present,  and  I  will  call  his  attention  to  that 
portion  of  the  program  indicated. 

In  talking  over  the  matter  to  our  people,  I  have  been  asked  to 
show  the  results  in  some  county  where  the  laboratory  has  been 
established.  The  majority  o£  the  people  here  do  not  appreciate 
work  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  get  started." 

Now,  the  way  we  got  started  was  to  start.  It  was  during  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  the  winter  of  1905-6  at  the  Ontario 
Coiinty  Orphan  Asylum  that  I  became  especially  impressed  with 
the  inadequate  means  at  our  disposal  of  waging  war  against  the 
enemy.  The  State  Department  at  Albany  was  ready  and  willing 
to  give  us  the  bacteriological  examinations  of  those  cases  that  came 
within  its  jurisdiction,  but  our  base  of  information  was  too  remote 
to  give  us  in  time  that  scientific  information  which  was  due  ua  both 
as  physicians  and  patients.  This  epidemic  was  stubborn  and  ex- 
pensive. I  became  convinced  that  a  \>acteriolopcal  laboratory  and 
a  competent  bacteriologist  near  fit  \iaiv4  ■would  be  potent  factors 
in  subduing  (ie  epidemic.  1  studic'i  ^^«  -pToUem  also  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  vie^  and  I  b«rH,flae  comittwA  tliat  if  every  county 
in  the  State  i,^  '.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^Jolo^wl  UWatory,  and  used  rt 
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only  in  diagnosing  diphtheria,  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever,  it 
would  be  a  profitable  investment  for  its  taxpayers.  The  citizens  of 
the  county  are  the  beneficiaries,  therefore  the  expense  should  be 
borne  by  them,  through  their  board  of  supervisors.  Gentlemen, 
you  are  the  ones  who  are  to  educate  the  people  in  these  matters. 

Are  we  leaders  or  are  we  being  leadt  Are  we  being  pushed 
along  by  the  demands  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  grasping  only 
at  the  thorns  that  are  thrust  at  us,  prodding  us  on  to  duty,  or  are 
we  vigilant  and  far  sighted  to  anticipate  the  necessities  that  are 
in  the  not  far  distant  horizon  ?  The  position  of  health  officer  is 
a  position  of  opportunities.  By  virtue  of  the  office  which  is  held 
by  him,  he  is.frequently  called  upon  to  discharge  duties  that  are 
not  agreeable,  but  are  of  vital  importance.  Questions  bearing  on 
the  liberties  and  the  rights  of  people  have  frequently  to  be  de- 
cided at  once.  To  err  in  judgment  may  be  to  permit  an  epidemic 
to  spread,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  quarantine  unnecessarily.  Wh«i 
personal  rights  are  interfered  with,  or  changes  are  directed  involv- 
ing a  monetary  consideration,  the  health  officer  is  often  strenu- 
ously antagonized,  although  an  epidemic  may  be  averted  or  an 
insanitary  condition  remedied,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  party 
interested. 

Good,  mature  judgment,  together  with  the  executive  ability  to 
carry  out  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  are  the  prime  requisites  of 
a  successful  health  officer.  Since  we  have  so  many  different  and 
difficult  duties  to  perform,  where  so  many  parties  are  vitally  in- 
terested, even  to  the  extent  at  times  of  depriving  them  of  their 
liberty,  confiscating  their  property,  or  compelling  them  to  expend 
money  to  abate  a  nuisance,  we  would  be  stronger  officials  if  we 
could  be  schooled  by  the  views  and  experiences  of  our  co-laborers. 

In  order  that  this  course  of  reasoning  might  be  carried  out  to 
fruition,  two  things  it  seemed  were  necessary,  viz. :  We  must 
have  a  County  Sanitary  Association,  and  a  county  bacteriologist. 
Ways  and  means  were  instituted  to  effect  the  former  organiza- 
tion. 

The  matter  was  first  brought  up  before  the  Society  of  Phy- 
sicians of  the  village  of  Canandaigua  in  January,  1906,  and  also 
before  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Ontario  County  Medical  So- 
ciety in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month.  -  The  propositicais  were 
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fully  and  thoroughly  discussed  and  approved,    A  committee  from 
each  society  was  appointed  to  proceed  on  the  plans  discussed. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  nineteen  health  ofQcers  of  the 
county  to  meet  in  Canandaigua,  March  4,  1906,  to  organize  a 
county  sanitary  association.  At  this  meeting  we  did  organize, 
adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  dect  officers. 

At  the  February  session  of  the  board  of  supervisors  the  com- 
mittees were  givai  a  hearing.  We  were  there  in  full  force  with 
our  plans  definitely  mapped  out  on  paper.  We  illustrated  by  in- 
dividual cases  where  time  and  expense  would  often  be  saved  by 
knowing  when  and  how  long  to  quarantine,  as  welt  as  being  of 
inestimable  value  to  us  in  preventing  the  spread  of  many  diseases. 
To  know  that  good  and  wholesome  milk  and  water  are  furnished 
to  a  commimity ;  to  know  that  diphtheria  is  not  tonsilitis ;  to  know 
that  tuberculosis  is  not  bronchitis ;  to  know  that  typhoid  fever  is 
not  remittent  fever  or  some  infection ;  to  know  that  malignant 
growths  are  not  benignant,  etc.,  can  be  positively  known  only 
when  we  have  the  information  made  knovm  to  us  by  a  bactmo- 
logical  examination.  We  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
asset  to  any  community  is  good  health.  We  assured  the  board 
of  supervisors  that  we  would  build  and  equip  a  laboratory,  if 
they  would  at  least  pay  $1,500  annually  for  the  salary  of  a 
bacteriologist. 

We  explained  to  them  that  this  laboratory  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  Ontario  county,  and  the  services  of  the  bacteri- 
ologist would  be  free  to  them  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
public  health.  When  the  individual  alone  is  the  one  int^-ested  or 
benefited  a  small  fee  would  be  charged.  For  all  examinations 
and  analyses  made  for  parties  outside  of  the  county,  a  charge 
would  be  made.  This  income  was  to  be  paid  monthly  to  the 
county  treasure,  and  would  be  the  fund  to  maintain  the  running 
expenses  of  the  laboratory. 

We  also  explajjj  a  to  ttem  tbe  iact  iJiat  the  county  sanitary 
association  as  or^.  .  ed,  "wouid  UoVi  TawstKia??  c^mtterly  at  which 
times  papers  itq^.,  »»^f,  ^ead  ^A  disc^i  thi.^  ?^^  ^^«  J"^ 
ticularly  to  edJ^i^  ^  J^      j^   ^,^t^  matte"  ani  whoW 

V 
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the  nature  and  prevention  of  disease.  That  our  constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  executive  committee  from  this  association  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  the  bacteriologiBt  and  the  laboratory. 
It  would  recommend  to  the  hoard  of  supervisors  a  bact«riol(^ist 
for  their  appointment.  It  would  inspect  the  laboratory  from  time 
to  time  and  acquaint  itself  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  done  and  judge  as  to  the  competen<^  or  incompetency  of 
the  bacteriol<^3t.  It  would  require  him  to  make  reports  to  the 
board  at  such  times  as  it  ordered,  etc. 

Daring  this  session  the  vote  was  taken,  to  provide  the  salary 
for  a  bacteriologist,  which  was  unanimously  carried,  if  the  county 
sanitary  association  would  carry  out  the  plans  outlined. 

In  short,  we  now  have  a  county  sanitary  association  which 
meets  quarterly,  at  which  time  one  or  more  papers  are  read  and 
discussed  that  pertain  more  especially  to  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Every  health  ofiiocr  of  the 
county  is  a  member  of  the  association  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
physicians  may  become  honorary  members  by  paying  $1  annual 
dues.  The  dues  for  each  health  officer's  district  is  $1  payable  by 
the  health  board,  through  its  health  officer. 

Our  laboratory  is  a  ono-story  building,  built  of  wood  on  a 
Medina  stone- foundation,  size  12  by  20  feet,  and  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  building.  It  is  heated  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  supplied  with  gas,  hot  and  cold 
water,  equipped  with  incubator,  sterilizer,  section  cutter,  micro- 
scope, etc,  and  other  modem  paraphernalia  that  goes  to  make 
complete  a  first  class  bacteriological  and  patholo^cal  laboratory. 

The  building  cost  about  $1,000  and  the  cost  of  the  equipment 
about  $400. 

I  append  to  this  paper  the  third  annual  report  of  the  bacter- 
iologist to  the  board  of  supervisors,  as  a  summary  of  our  work  for 
the  past  year. 

Thibd  AiTHDAL  Report  of  the  OrrrAmo  Codntt  Laboratoht 

OANANDAionA,  N.  T.,  OciobeT.  1, 1909. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Ontario  County: 

Gentixmen  :  —  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  honor- 
able body,  the  following  report  of  the  Ontario  County  Laboratory 
for  tie  year  ending  Se^ember  80,  1909. 
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Building  Equipment  and  Supplies 
The  building  used  as  a  laboratory  has  b^un  to  show  some  signs 
of  wear,  viz :  the  putty  has  fallen  away  from  some  of  the  window 
panes,  end  the  frames  of  the  windows  need  paint.  The  plastering 
inside  shows  the  accumulated  smoke  and  dust  of  three  years,  and 
would  be  improved  with  washing.  Aside  from  these  minor  par- 
ticulars the  building  is  in  good  repair.  A  new  screen  door  should 
be  supplied,  as  the  one  now  in  use  is  badly  warped  and  can  not 
be  tightly  closed.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  financial  report  that 
there  is  sufficient  money  at  hand  to  defray  the  expense  of  theee 
repairs.  There  have  been  no  additions  to  the  permanent  appar- 
atus, and  no  repairs  needed.  Supplies  of  glass,  chemicals,  etc., 
have  been  purchased  from  time  to  time,  and  there  is  money  at 
hand  to  pay  all  bills  so  incurred. 

Financial 
The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  laboratory  at  the  last  annual 
report  was  $23.47.     The  receipts  for  the  past  year  have  becsn  as 
follows: 

October,  1908 $6  20 

November,  1908 4  00 

December,  1908 12  25 

January,  1909 11  85 

February,  1909 20  00 

March,  1909 10  25 

April,  1909 14  30 

May,  1909 6  25 

June,  1909 18  26 

July,  1909 10  75 

August,  1909 19  85 

September,  1909 12  00 

Total $144  &5 

The  expenses  were  «s  follows.    At  the  February  session  these 
bills  were  audited  and  paid : 

Bausoh  &  Lomb  (supplies)    *30  50 

H.  I.  Davenport  (suppjies) ^^  ^^ 


Total .  *47  38 

At  ibe  present  o.     '•'     _„ -,-.^         a    +-V(,i(Ji\.oVmK'bVL\a,'^K"- 
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Ont.  Co.  Messenger  (printing) $1  T5 

McGrevy  Sleght  DeGraff  Co 6  15 

Total $91  96 

SuTTiTnary 

Balance  on  band  October  1,  1908 $23  47 

s  for  the  yoar. 144  93 

Total $168  42 

for  the  year 139  34 

Balance  October  1,  1909 $29  08 


Accounts  are  due  the  laboratory  to  the  amount  of  $80,00  of 
whioh  $55,50  is  owed  by  Yatea  Co.  under  our  contract  with  them, 
sad  this  amoun-t  is  to  be  paid  at  their  November  session. 

The  total  charges  for  the  work  done  this  year  are  $197.25  as 
against  $li53.95  last  year,  a  gain  of  $43.30  or  a  fraction  orer  28 
per  cent.  The  expenses  on  the  other  hand  were  $2.27  above  last 
year.    Less  than  2  per  cent,  increase, 

A  table  is  appended  to  this  report,  showing  the  number  of 
specimens,  the  nature  of  such  specimen,  and  the  address  of  the 
physician  sending  the  same.  As  a  part  of  this  report  the  com- 
plete data  and  finding  in  the  instance  of  each  specimen  received 
are  on  file  at  the  laboratory.  The  total  number  of  specimens  this 
year  is  825,  only  a  slight  gain  over  last  year.  The  work  done  for 
physicians  outside  of  the  county  has  largely  increased. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  I.  DAVENPORT, 
County  Bacteriologiai 

Sputum  tuberculosis,  positive  71,  negative  215, 

Blood  typhoid,  positive  40,  negative  55. 

Other  blood  examinations,  47. 

Diphtheria  swabs,  positive  24,  negative  68. 

Urine,  142. 

Bacteriological,  04, 

Pathological,  42. 

Water  bacteriological,  30. 

Milk  bacteriological,  7. 
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Milk  chemicfil,  3. 
Faecee,  4. 
Chemical,  4. 
Stomach  contents,  4. 
Unclassified,  3. 
Total,  825. 


Db.  MaotiJ:  —  Ur.  President,  Laditt  and  Oentlemen:  I  w«b  delighted  to  hear 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Hallenbeck.  My  short  ncquaintance  with  Dr.  Hallenbeelc 
dates  Imck  only  to  a  very  enthusiastic  affair  which  we  cmce  attended.  I  think 
he  is  an  ideal  health  officer  because  he  is  an  optimist.  I  want  you  to  know 
yon  have  not  heard  anything  from  Dr.  Hallentwck  about  hia  difficultiea.  He 
has  showed  you  how  to  do  thii^s.  Tlie  observation  of  my  life  has  been  to 
see  how  men  do  thingii,  and  the  men  timt  I  admire  are  the  men  that  do  things. 
I  admire  the  German  organization,  where  I  have  been  trained,  and  the  French 
organization  where  I  have  be«n  trained,  because  of  its  military  power.  Every 
Inhabitant  of  those  nations  is  trained  to  efficiency  and  discipline  —  you  have 
the  order  and  you  do  it.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
order  is  an  exceedingly  simple  thing.     It  accompliahei  Tesulta  and  clears  your 


Now,  on  this  laboratory  question,  the  flrst  queslion  I  a^ed  Dr.  Hallenbeck 
was:  "How  did  you  organize  your  county  laboratories,  and  how  many  county 
laboratories  have  you  in  the  State?  "  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  there  are 
three  or  four  county  laboratories  in  this  State  now.  Dr.  Bryan  reports  the 
spreading  of  that  thing  in  his  county  at  this  time.  I  have  been  encouraged 
to  hare  inquiries  coming  into  the  Stale  Department  asking  bow  to  start 
a  county  laboratory,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  every  health  officer:  What  have 
you  done  to  secure  a  laboratory  in  your  oounty,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
doT  I  tjiink  every  health  ofUcer  reati?«8  the  great  assistance  to  bim  in  his 
work  ot  auch  a  laboratory.  The  trouble  is  they  are  not  ali  gifted  with  this 
genius  for  organization,  and  he  has  come  to  show  you  how  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  any  county  kboratory  in  this  State  is  free  from  Dr.  Hallenbeok's 
contact.  And,  as  Dr.  Hallenbeck  has  been  here  and  told  you  how  to  do  it,  I 
hope  every  county  will  secure  a  county  latMratory  during  the  course  of  thia 

The  Chaibuan  —  We  will  listen  now  to  five  minute*'  discussion  oi  Dr.  Hal- 
lenbeck's  paper. 

Db.  W.  G.  nsH  — Wb  heard  from  Prof.  Ogden  aometime  to-day  of  the  lab- 
oratory at  Cornell  University  for  his  section  of  the  State  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Prof.  Ogden  said  the  Department  was  to  use  this  laboratory  as  a 
■tarter  for  other  laboratories  in  other  sections  of  the  State;  are  we  not  going 
to  duplicate  unnecessarily  if  we  have  county  laboratories,  tool 

Tbe  CKAmuAi*  —  Dr.  Hallenbeck  will  answer  that. 

Db.  Hallehbbck — We  are  now  in  the  preventive  stage  of  medicine.  Now 
it  is  up  to  UH  to  prevent  disease,  and  that  is  what  thia  laboratory  is  for. 
We  are  getting  off  too  far  if  we  go  to  Cornell  for  oiir  information.  To 
illustrate,  we  had  one  case  which  came  to  our  laboratory,  a  school  teajjher  that 
was  sick,  and  the  doctor  reported  "  sore  throat,"  and  she  was  up  and  around. 
We  took  a  culture  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  the  result  was  announced 
from  tbe  laboratory,  she  had  diphtheria.  The  family  did  not  think  we  were 
correct  I  was  going  to  take  her  to  a  hospital  and  quarantine  the  house, 
when  she  went  to  a  hospital,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  ahe  died  of  diphtheria. 
Suppose  we  had  let  that  case  go  without  quarantine.  You  taka  Uiose  chances, 
^e  only  way  to  get  at  those  things  is  to  get  at  them  eorrectljr. 
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Db.  Uaoiu,  —  The  laboratory  alluded  to  b^  Prof.  Ogden  ia  merely  a  portion 
brought  for  apecial  study.  At  the  pretent  time  that  ii  only  equipped  for 
water  supply  testa,  and  the  hope  Prof.  Ogden  held  out  was  th«t  tbey  would 
dli  the  need  of  that  locality.  But  the  real  object  of  this  labor«.tary  is  to 
■biTt  out  the  particular  work  of  the  State  and  not  to  anaver  the  needi  which 
the  county  laboratory  fulfilled. 


Db,  Cabb  ~  I  am  within  ten  milea  of  Cornell  UmTenity,  and  last  year  w*  ' 
had  ft  small  epidemic  of  diphtheria  and  I  took  eultarea  from  those  throata, 
and  I  could  not  wait  for  reaulta  from  Albany.  The  epidemic  started  frcmi 
two  or  three  cases.  The  physician  said:  "You  had  better  report  these  to 
the  health  offloer."  I  went  there  and  took  the  cultures  and,  instead  of  waiting 
for  Albany,  I  sent  them  to  Cornell  University,  and  I  got  results  by  telephoiM 
in  the  afternoon.  That  shows  you  the  advisability  of  having  70UT  laboratory 
near  at  hand. 

TsE  Ghaibuah  —  I  wilt  ask  what  Dr.  Hallenbeek  can  1«11  na  about  Ontario 
county  T 

Dr.  E&llxkbeck  —  We  have  a  tuberculous  hospital  plan;  tbe  plana  were 
■ubmitted  once  to  the  board  of  niperriaors,  and  the  board  o(  lupervison  baa 
had  an  estimate  made  by  the  architect,  but  the  price  was  too  high  and  it  was 
resubmitted. 

I  have  not  very  much  doubt  that  this  ia  the  result  of  the  aanitaiy  organl- 
Eation  of  the  county.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  hare  been  brought  about  aa 
readily  as  this  if  we  had  not  had  this  organization.  You  Icnow,  if  you  haT« 
a  reason  and  you  can  show  your  people  that  you  have  something  lor  thrir 
benefit,  and  you  are  a  unit,  ^ou  can  carry  almost  anything. 

Our  board  of  supervisors  said;  "  We  wifi  give  you  f  1&,000  for  your  hospital," 
A  site  bas  been  selected  and  paid  for  and  we  expect  to  have  the  buUdiiv 
ready  in  the  spring.  You  cannot  afford  to  stand  alone.  Get  all  the  heal£ 
ofBcers  of  your  county  around  you  and  work  together. 

The  Cbmkuks  —  1  declare  this  meeting  formally  closed  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 

Fifth  Session,  10  a.  m. 
Prvtidinff:  Commisbioneb  Ecoeke  H.  Pobtes 

Trz  CnAiBHAn  —  I  Mce  great  pleaniw  in  introducing  to  7011  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Waiter  A.  Wjnian,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Eo»- 
pitai  Service,  who  I  am  sure  vili  present  the  lubject  whidi  lie  has  cluMen  in 
a  most  iutetesting  and  instructive  way.   ' 

Susoeok-Gekbiui.  Waltzr  A.  Wtmah  — Mr.  Pretident,  Ladiet  and  (Tenfto- 
men:  In  tlie  course  of  m;  remarks  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  hjgiei^  la.h- 
oratory  of  tlie  Pubiic  Health  and  Marine  Hospitai  Berrlce,  and  also  the 
Leprosy  Station  on  the  Island  of  Molokai  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  In  order 
that  yon  tnay  understand  what  I  have  to  say  about  tiieae  two  inatitutiona 
I  will  pass  these  photographs  around,  and  request  that  the  last  to  reoMva 
them  will  return  them  to  the  secretary. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  have  concluded  that  I  could  find  no  better 
way  of  giving  the  desired  information  than  to  simply  giw  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital   Service  for  one  year  —  last 

The  matter  which  I  have  prepared  for  you  has  never  been  published,  and  it 
is  entirely  new  and  I  hope  it  may  interest  you.  I  may  seem  a  little  dull  in 
rehearsing  bhis,  and  yet  it  eeema  to  me  every  topic  touched  upon  must  be  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  this  association.  In  describing  what  we  have  done 
also,  it  will  give  to  you  an  idea  of  how  it  is  done,  and  the  operations  and  the 
law  under  which  tlie  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  carries  on 

I  first  deal  with  the  subject  of  plague  in  California  and  on  the  PaciBc  coast, 
which  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  a  very  vital  matter  with  ua. 
You  will  remember  in  1900  there  was  an  outbreak  of  plague,  and  a  number  of 
deaths  therefrom  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
.Service  was  called  upon  to  assist,  and  finally  the  plague  was  thought  t»  be 
eradicated,  hut  after  the  great  fire  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  earthquake,  it 
broke  out  again,  and  we  were  called  upon  \o  resume  the  full  charge  of  ita 
suppression,  the  State  and  local  authorities  rendering  their  valuable  aid.  We 
have  been  successful  in  eliminating  the  plague  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
but  the  work  is  still  going  on,  as  the  work  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  type  of 
diaeases  to  root  out.  You  may  go  for  months  and  months  without  a  caae, 
and  it  will  re<)uire  years  more  of  constant  work  taking  awav  rats,  and  now 
and  then  catching  an  affected  one,  and  now  and  then  a  ground  squirrel,  bef<K'a 
we  can  be  assured  that  the  plague  has  been  eradicated. 

During  the  last  year  there  was  but  one  case  of  rat  plague,  and  that  was  In 
October,  1W8. 
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WHAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  DOING  FOE 
PUBLIC  HEAJ.TH 

By  Wai.tks  a.  Wyman,  M.D. 
SurgMn-Qeneral,  U.  S.  Public  Health  »d  Marine  HoipEtal  Service 

Id  <»iisidering  the  subject  assigned  to  me  on  t^e  prc^am  I 
know  of  no  better  wa;  of  treating  it  than  hj  describing  the  activi- 
ties of  tbe  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  during  the 
past  year.  I  have  prepared,  therefore,  a  summary  of  transactions 
which  will  not  only  ehow  the  work  that  has  been  done,  but  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  field  covered  and  methods  of  operation. 

First,  with  regard  to  bubonic  plague  on  the  Pacific  coast.  You 
will  remember  that  in  1900  plague  was  announced  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  for  four  successive  years  the  service  and  the  State 
and  local  health  authorities  were  engaged  in  ite  elimination. 
There  were  in  that  period  119  cases  and  113  deaths.  Examina- 
tion of  rats  continued  for  quite  a  long  period  after  the  cessation 
of  the  disease  among  human  'beings,  and  finally  operations  were 
brought  to  a  close;  but  following  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  San 
Francisco  in  1906,  eases  of  plague  began  to  be  reported.  A  fatal 
case  of  human  plague  was  reported  in  San  Francisco  in  May, 
1907,  and  an  active  anti-plagiie  campaign  was  begun  at  once,  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  To  June  30,  1908,  there  were 
in  that  city  159  cases  of  human  plague,  with  77  deaths. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1909  no  further  cases  of  human  plague 
occurred  in  San  Francisco,  and  but  four  cases  of  rat  plague,  the 
last  occurring  October  23,  1908. 

The  operations  of  the  service  in  San  Francisco  included  the  in- 
Bpection  of  5,681  persons,  investigation  of  344  cases  of  illness, 
and  96  necropsies.  The  rats  caught  numbered  156,059,  of  which 
93,558  were  examined.  The  premises  inspected  numbered  366,- 
925;  buildings  disinfected,  4,572;  buildings  made  rat-proof,  846; 
and  nuisances  abated,  48,299. 

The  effect  of  this  work  with  state  and  local  co-operation,  baa 
been  to  place  San  Francisco  in  a  satisfactory  sanitary  condition. 

In  Oakland,  beginning  with  September  12,  1907,  eighteen  cases 
and  twelve  deaths  hare  been  reported,  but  no  human  plague  has 
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occurred  aince  July  17,  1908,  and  no  rodent  plague  since  Decwn- 
ber  1  of  the  same  year.  The  number  of  cases  of  su^ness  investi- 
gated during  the  fiscal  year  waa  170,  and  number  of  necropsies, 
65.  The  rata  caught  numbered  25,889,  of  which  16,593  were 
examined,  and  2  found  to  be  infected  with  plague.  The  prem- 
ises inspected  numbered  2,550,  and  the  buildings  disinfected,  4,289. 

At  Los  Angeles,  on  August  11,  1908,  a  case  of  human  plague 
was  reported,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  ground  squirrel  was  found 
with  plague  infection.  A  service  officer  was  detailed  from  the 
hygienic  laboratory  to  take  charge  of  the  laboratory  provided  by 
the  local  authorities.  Between  September  24,  1908,  and  April 
12,  1909,  when  the  medical  officer  was  withdrawn,  13^922  ani- 
mals were  destroyed  and  examined  for  plague  infection,  including 
4,722  ground  squirrels  and  8,977  rats.  None  were  found  in- 
fected. 

In  Seattle,  Washington,  during  the  fiscal  year,  51,750  rata 
were  caught,  and  48,652  examined.  There  was  no  case  of  human 
plague,  but  10  rats  were  found  infected,  the  last  one  September 
26,  1908.  There  have  been  in  all  but  3  cases  of  human  plague 
discovered  in  Seattle  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  case  October 
16,  1907,  the  last  case  occurring  October  25  of  the  same  year. 

FiAons  Amono  OBon:n)  Squibbsi.b 
In  April,  1909,  investigation  revealed  a  widespread  infection 
among  ground  squirrels  in  Contra  Costa  county,  California.  It 
is  believed  that  no  portion  of  Contra  Costa  county,  which  is  some 
744  square  milee  in  extent,  is  free  from  this  infection.  About  May 
1,  1909,  an  organized  campaign  was  inaugurated  by  the  service 
for  the  destruction  of  these  animals  under  Uie  charge  of  a  com- 
missioned medical  officer.  Inspectors,  foremen  and  laborers  to 
the  number  of  thirty,  visit  the  infected  ranches  and  with  local  co- 
operation engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  squirrels  by  poisoning 
and  shooting.  Bulletins  published  by  the  bureau,  containing  all 
necessary  information,  are  at  the  same  time  distributed.  There 
have  been  to  October  9,  34,000  squirrels  destroyed,  of  which 
number  286  have  been  found  to  be  infected.  The  warfare  has 
been  extended  to  adjoining  counties,  and  an  average  of  300  squir- 
rels a  day  are  being  destroyed.     Pour  thousand,  cme  hundred 
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and  twenty-six  ranches  have  thus  far  (October,  1909)  been  in- 
Bpected.  It  will  be  neceesary  to  continue  this  work  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  ontil  all  this  plague  infection  has  been  eliminated. 

Plaqdb  ih  Other  Cocntbies 

Plague  has  markedly  diminished  In  India.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1909  there  were  but  168,403  cases,  as  against  730,729  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  and  more  than  1,022,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907. 

In  South  America  the  situation  remains  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago,  the  disease  still  existing  in  Ecuador,  Perui,  Chili,  Uru- 
guay, Erazil  and  Venezuela.  No  cases  were  reported  from  Argen- 
tina. In  Peru  1,192  cases  with  560  deaths  have  been  reported. 
In  the  West  Indies,  Trinidad  was  afflicted  with  18  cases,  14  be- 
ing fatal.  The  menace  to  the  United  States,  therefore,  still  con- 
tinnee.  Of  special  significance  to  the  United  States  also  were  the 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Fayal  and  Terceira  in  the  Azores  Is- 
lands. Unceasing  Tigilancc  will  be  required  in  quarantine  ad- 
ministration to  prevent  the  further  introduction  of  this  disease. 
Medical  officers  are  on  duty  at  Guayaquil,  Callao,  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  La  Quira,  and  special  instructions  have  been  issued  for  close 
quarantine  surveillance  and  for  the  destruction  of  rats  aboard 
vessels. 

Ttphoid  Feveb 

Three  years  ago  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  account  of  the  continued  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  Wash- 
ington, requested  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
to  make  an  investigation  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  continued 
prevalence.  A  board  was  therefore  appointed,  and  has  just  com- 
pleted its  third  report,  known  as  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin 
"So,  62.  The  board  is  still  investigating,  and  will  make  a  fourth 
report,  which  will  terminate  its  labors.  The  investigations  thus 
far  made  indicate  that  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  definitely  attributed  to  infected  milk. 

The  three  yeara'  study  have  shown  that  in  1906,  infected  milk, 
contact,  and  imported  cases  accounted  for  30.93  per  cent  of  the 
cases  for  that  year,  48.46  per  cent,  for  1907  and  46.76  per  cent, 
for  1908.    The  board  states  that  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
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for  the  seasoDfi  1907  and  1908  Potomac  water  could  have  been  di- 
rectly respoasible  for  much,  if  any,  of  the  infection,  and  there  is 
not  yet  sufficient  evidence  for  positive  conclusion  as  to  just  what 
part  this  rirer  water  has  played  in  the  causation  of  the  disease 
in  previous  years.  They  call  attemtion  to  the  frequent  neglect 
of  disinfection  of  excreta,  and  the  need  of  legal  control  of  typhoid 
fever  patients,  and  typhoid  bacillus  carriers,  and  the  necessity  in 
general  of  treating  this  disease  as  a  contagious  disease. 

These  reports  have  an  additional  value  in  presenting  a  standard 
method  of  investigating  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  city,  which  standard  has  already  been  followed  by  the 
cities  of  Richmond  and  Pittsburg.  Results  obtained  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  from  operations  on  the  same  plan  become  comparable 
and  of  greater  practical  utility. 

The  spread  of  typhoid  fever  through  the  pollution  of  interstate 
waters,  particularly  the  Great  Lakes,  is  an  important  sanitary 
problem,  requiring  Congressional  legislation.  The  service  is  rep- 
resented by  one  of  its  officers  on  the  Lake  Michigan  Water  Pollu- 
tion Commission,  and  its  advice  and  assistance  has  been  requested 
by  the  Niagara  Frontier  Pure  Wafer  Conference. 

TUBEKCULOBIS 

The  service  was  adequately  represented  in  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  at  Washington,  September  28 
to  October  5,  1908,  both  in  the  administrative  and  scientific  work, 
and  the  exhibit. 

In  the  laboratory  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the 
market  milk  of  Washington  has  been  demonstrated,  and  its  ther- 
mal death  point  determined,  (60°  C.  for  20  minutes).  Experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  the  bacillus  can  be  recovered  from  the 
blood  of  affected  persons  have  given  negative  results.  These  stndiee 
are  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  57. 

Under  executive  order  of  February  26,  1906,  Departmental 
employees  have  been  examined  for  tuberculosis  and  certificates 
given. 

The  service  has  given  advisory  support  to  the  Colored  Anti- 
tuberculosis League,  established,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  its 
officers,  by  the  colored  pe<^le  of  the  South.     A  working  plan. 
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together  with  the  constitution  and  by-lawa  and  form  of  m«nbei^ 
ship  certificate,  has  been  published  in  the  Public  Health  Seports, 
and  the  movement,  which  now  embraces  seven  southern  States, 
promises  good  results. 

At  Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico,  where  the  service  has  a  sana- 
torium for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  cases,  with  a  reservation 
of  46  square  miles,  309  patients  have  been  cared  for  during  the 
jear. 

While,  of  course,  it  is  known  that  the  outdoor  treatment  any- 
where is  efficacious,  still  the  climate,  the  altitude  and  dryness  of 
air  at  Fort  Stanton  render  it  particularly  available  for  the  care 
of  these  cases.  But  there  is  more  than  a  mere  care  of  cases  in 
the  sanatorium  idea.  The  patients  in  this  institution  come  from 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States,  and  by  being  sent  to 
Fort  Stanton  are  removed  from  the  forecastle  and  boarding 
houses  and  hospitals  where  they  would  undoubtedly  infect  others. 

While  great  care  is  exercised  in  stating  that  patients  are  posi- 
tively cured,  we  have  had  undoubted  evidence  to  that  effect,  as 
illustrated  by  the  following:  Sometime  ago  two  patients  who  had 
been  discharged  as  absolutely  cured  from  Fort  Stanton  were  ad- 
mitted, one  in  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Boston,  and  the  other  at 
tile  Marine  Hospital  at  Chicago,  for  diseases  entirely  distinct 
from  tuberculosis,  and  from  which  they  died.  The  medical  offi- 
cers knowing  that  they  had  been  discharged  as  absolutely  cured 
of  tuberculosis  were  careful  in  the  post-mortem  examinations,  and 
found  that  there  was  absolutely  no  active  pathological  condition 
in  the  lungs.    The  healing  had  been  complete. 

Rabies 

An  investigation  has  been  made  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
rabies  in  the  United  States,  and  its  geographical  distribution. 

During  the  calendar  year  1908,  there  were  111  deaths  from  this 
disease  and  631  infected  localities,  as  shown  by  reports  of  rabies 
among  animals.  The  disease  prevailed  in  36  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  CoUimbia  in  the  eastern  three-fourths 
of  the  United  States.  No  cases  were  reported  from  1^  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  regions. 
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Daring  the  fiscal  year  the  Pasteur  treatment  was  administered 
to  130  persona  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory.  The  "  fixed  virus  " 
there  prepared  was  furnished  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  the 
canal  zone,  and  was  sent  to  the  health  officers  of  several  States. 
A  bulletin  on  rabies,  giving  the  results  of  these  investigations 
and  operations,  has  been  published. 

PELI.A.OBA 

Pellagra,  a  disease  which  has  prevailed  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century,  has  recently  been  reported  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  notably  the  eouthem  States.  Its 
apparent  increase  and  severity  and  its  suspected  relationship  to 
diseased  com,  make  it  a  matter  of  great  concern  and  economic 
importance. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  reci^nizing  that  this  disease  was  to 
become  one  of  national  importance,  a  special  officer  was  detailed 
for  this  investigation,  giving  his  whole  time  to  this  one  disease 
alone,  and  four  bulletins  prepared  by  him  on  the  subject  have 
been  published  by  the  bureau,  and  statistical  information  ia  being 
obtained.  Within  the  past  month,  the  investigation  has  been 
broadened  by  the  appointment,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  a  special  commission  for  the  investigation  of 
pellagra,  this  commission  consisting  of  seven  members,  five  of 
whom  are  connected  with  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  service, 
and  two  connected  vrith  the  large  government  hospital  for  the 
insane,  St  Elizabeth's,  at  Washington.  Insanity  being  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  this  disease,  the  superintendent  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth's was  appointed  on  the  commission,  and  also  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, especially  noted  as  an  expert  in  nerve  pathology. 

Hookworm  Disease 
Four  pamphlets  upon  the  subject  of  hookworm  disease  have 
been  published,  and  an  officer,  who  has  specially  investigated  this 
disease,  has  been  detailed  to  address  several  public  health  and 
medical  associations  on  the  subject. 

Failure  of  requested  legislation  has  prevented  a  campaign  of 
education  in  conjunction  with  the  State  boards  of  health,  which 
had  been  contemplated. 
Toi.  1  —  19 
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A  report  on  hookworm  disease  in  ita  rdation  to  child  labor, 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Uie  De^rtment  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  haa  recently  been  completed.  This  report  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Ch.  Warddl  Stiles,  CJhief  of  the  DiviaioiL  of  Zoology,  of  the 
Kygiecic  Laboratory.  His  c(mcluaiona  on  the  subject  of  child 
labor  in  the  South  are  not  in  harmony  witli  those  popularly  en- 
tertained. He  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  subject  involves  ques- 
tions which  give  to  it  an  aspect  quite  different  from  that  of  child 
labor  in  the  North,  and  his  conclusions  can  beat  be  stunmarized 
1^  his  statement  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  placing  his 
own  ten-year-old  dau^ter  in  the  spinning  room  of  a  cotton  mill 
and  placing  her  on  the  average  amaU  t^utnt  farm  of  the  South, 
he  would  he  obliged  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child  to  send  her 
to  the  mill.  In  1902,  when  Dr.  Stilee  pointed  out  the  widespread 
prevalence  of  hookworm  disease  in  the  Sonth,  his  views  were 
regarded  by  some  as  extreme,  but  to-day  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  those  views  were  correct,  and  there  are  gratifying  indica- 
tions of  a  popular  awakening  of  public  sentiment  which  will 
eventually  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditaons. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  Dr.  Stiles  has  inspected  26 
factories  in  New  Sngland,  including  16  cotton  mills  and  1  knit- 
ting mill,  but  in  on  examination  of  the  1,437  cotton  Tnill  hands 
seen,  he  has  failed  to  find  a  single  case  of  that  severe  type  of 
anemia  (known  as  cotton  mill  anemia),  which  he  found  in  12.S 
per  cent,  of  the  cotton  TtiUl  handa  of  the  South.  As  the  New 
England  mills  are  using  southern  cotton,  and  as  the  mill  hands  are 
therefore  breathing  in  the  same  kind  of  lint  as  the  southern  cotton 
mill  hands,  these  observations  give  an  additional  proof  of  the  error 
of  the  popular  idea  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  miU  hands  is 
due  to  the  breathing  in  of  lint.  Such  an  array  of  data  is  now 
"On  hand,  not  in  harmony  with  the  lint  theory,  that  when  all  facts 
are  published,  he  believes  public  opinion  on  this  theory  will  of  neces- 
sity undergo  a  change. 

Hookworm  disease  is  entirely  due  to  soil  pollution,  and  in  order 
to  awaken  popular  interest  in  the  subject  of  soil  pollution  in 
connection  with  the  disease,  Dr.  Stiles,  in  connection  with  his 
other  duties,  has  been  given  several  details  to  lecture  (hl  the  Bub- 
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ject  In  addition,  he  haa  given  twenty-five  popular  and  teelinical 
lectures  on  this  subject  in  five  Statea,  and  without  expense  to  the 
government. 

While  the  eradication  of  hookwom  disease  within  a  State  ia 
primarilj  the  duty  of  its  sanitary  authoritke,  neverthelees,  on, 
account  of  the  widespread  distrihntion  of  the  disease  and  its 
baneful  influence  on  the  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
Federal  Government  Khoold  co-operate  with  State  authorities,  and 
this  co-operation  should  include  especially  a  widespread  campaign 
of  education  regardiug  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  hookworm  disease  and  treatment  of  the  lai^  number 
of  persons  afflicted  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  gift  of  a  million  dollars  by  Mr.  Eockefeller,  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  him  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
this  disease  is  a  matter  of  a  great  import.  It  should  be  remarked 
too,  that  Mr.  Bockefeller's  noble  gift  is  not  restricted  in  ila  use 
to  the  interest  upon  an  endowment,  but  that  it  provides  for  lie 
expenditure  for  five  years  of  $200,000  each  year. 

One  of  the  roembeps  of  this  commission  is  Dr.  Stiles,  who  has 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  this  subject,  and  who  is  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Zooli^y  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory. 

LSFBOBT 

In  1905  Congreaa  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
leprosy  investigation  station  on  the  island  of  Molokai  in  Hawaii. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  erecting  the  buildings,  on 
account  of  the  diflSculty  in  securing  labor,  caused  by  the  fear  of 
the  disease.  The  investigations,  however,  were  b^un  in  the  tem- 
porary laboratory  in  Honolulu.  The  atation  at  Molotai,  eome 
60  miles  distant,  is  now  completed  and  ia  about  ready  for 
occupancy. 

The  results  obtained  thus  iar  in  'cbe  invee^gataone  made  at  tiie 
receiving  atation  in  Honolulu  aje  eniV)^eA  *in  sa  Tepoite,  wHtii 
have  been  pubJi^jj   . 

The  mvxtigif,^-     -    i„  ,        ^      „««»  il  ■ao«*'i'"^^  ""t 
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pathological  anatomy  of  the  oasal  cavity  in  leprosy;  treatment  of 
incipient  eases  of  leprosy  with  tuberculin,  atoxyol,  atrychnine,  chaul- 
moogra  oil,  and  cinimatc  of  soda ;  examination  of  the  urine  of  lep- 
era  for  acid-fast  bacilli ;  and  attempts  to  grow  the  lepra  bacillua 
on  several  media. 

On  the  other  hand,  experimente  an  animals  and  such  other  work 
as  requires  large  amounts  of  leprous  material  can  best  lie  carried 
on  at  the  station  on  Molokai,  where  the  service  has  full  control 
of  the  patients  under  its  care.  Both  lines  of  investigation  are  of 
importance;  each  assists  the  other  and  tc^ther  they  form  a  com- 
prehensive plan  that  should  bring  about  results  for  which  the  in- 
vestigation was  begun. 

The  many  problems  that  leprosy  presents  has  for  convenience 
been  grouped  into  two  classes : 

The  first  class  includes  four  important  problems,  namely,  the 
growth  of  the  lepra  bacillus  on  artiEcial  media;  the  successful 
inoculation  of  the  lower  animals;  the  discovery  of  a  substance 
analogous  to  tuberculin,  of  use  as  a  remedial  or  diagnostic  agent; 
the  discovery  of  the  usual  mechanism  whereby  the  infection 
spreads  from  one  person  to  another. 

In  the  second  class  are  included  lesser  problems  that  step  by 
step  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  while  not  a^nrently 
of  BO  great  immediate  importance,  jet  may  indicate  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  solution  of  the  greater  problems  mentioned. 

The  investigations  inaugurated  have  for  their  primary  object 
the  solution  of  the  greater  problems  mentioned,  but  it  is  realized 
that  scientists  in  many  lands  have  sought  in  vain  for  their  aoln- 
tion,  and  years  may  elapse  before  success  is  attained. 

If,  however,  efforts  were  thus  confined,  the  station  might  con- 
tinue its  work  for  years  without  obtaining  results  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, and  the  greatest  utility  to  the  sanitary  and  scientific 
world  would  not  be  subserved.  Every  effort  will  therefore  be 
made  to  throw  all  possible  light  on  different  phases  of  the  leprosy 
problem,  and  it  is  expected  that  results  will  be  obtained  from 
time  to  time  that  permit  of  positive  opinions  and  announcements. 

With  a  well  equipped  station  and  laboratory,  an  abundance  of 
clinical  material,  and  a  well  trained  corps  of  scientific  worlrars, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  interesting  and  nseful  knowledge 
bearing  on  leproey  will  be  obtained. 
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The  service  wag  represented  by  the  director  of  this  station  at 
the  Second  International  Congrees  Against  Leprosj,  held  in 
Bergen,  Norway,  August  16-19,  1S09,  and  his  report  has  been 
published. 

Yellow  Feves 

There  has  been  no  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
marked  ahsence  of  this  disease  during  the  active  quarantine  season 
of  1909,  in  Cuban,  Mexican,  West  Indian,  Central  and  South 
American  ports.  This  great  improvement  in  the  yellow  fever 
situation  ia  attributed  to  the  greater  attention  being  paid  to  sani- 
tation. 

Two  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  Iiit«mational  Sani- 
tary Convention  of  American  Kepublics,  Doctor  Licaaga,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Health,  made  the 
agtonishing  claim  that  they  had  eliminated  yellow  fever  from  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  It  made  somewhat  of  a  sensation,  and  of 
courso  something  akin  to  a  small  interrogation  point  arose  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  us,  but  we  listened  with  respect,  for  we  knew 
what  they  had  done ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  since  that  date,  and 
especially  during  the  last  summer,  the  results  have  really  justifi-ed 
that  statement  When  you  think  that  only  a  few  years  ago  Vera 
Cruz  was  one  of  the  worst  infected  porta  on  the  western  con- 
tinent; that  it  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  United  States;  and 
that  now,  through  the  scientific  and  sanitary  efforts  of  ihe  Mexi- 
can government,  inaugurated  by  Doctor  Liceaga  and  backed  up 
by  President  Diaz,  it  is  free  from  that  infection,  I  think  you  will 
all  agree  that  the  present  status  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
intelligence  and  energy  of  our  southern  nei^bors. 

Kot  only  did  Doctor  Liceaga  say  that  he  felt  they  had  eliminated 
yellow  fever  from  the  Mexican  Eepublie,  but  he  said  that  the 
forces  whioh  they  had  been  using  to  that  end  are  now  used  against 
malaria,  and  that  they  expected  to  eliminate  malaria  from  the  Mex- 
ican HepuSlic.  G^entlemen,  that  is  not  only  a  work,  an  ambition 
and  an  expectation  that  is  worthy  of  commendation,  but  it  is 
something  that  sbonld  stimulate  us.  I  believe  they  have  given  more 
attention  to  tJie  destruction  of  the  mosquito  and  the  elimination 
of  malaria  and  yellow  fever  than  we  have  in  this  country,  and  we 
really  oan  listen  to  them  in  this  reepect    The  past  year  has  been 
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one  comparatively  free  from  yellow  fever  in  other  countries  aa  w^ 
but  it  ia  due,  I  believe,  to  the  increased  attention  that  is  being  paid 
to  aanitation  all  along  tbe  Sponiali  Main  and  the  South  and  Central 
Amerilcan  Bepablice.  Yellow  fever  is  practically  eliminated  from 
Rio  Janeiro.  This  is  not  a  hapbazard  result,  but  is  due  to  sanitary 
measurefl.  Of  course,  we  know  about  Cuba  and  tlie  Canal 
Zone,  and  witliout  doubt  tbe  honest  and  effective  woi^  in  these  two 
ooimtriee  has  had  a  marked  effect  by  example.  Then,  too,  the 
pKseuce  of  medical  officers  of  the  FuUic  Health  Service,  detailed 
in  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  fruit  ports  in  Ceiirbsl  and  South 
America,  to  make  sure  that  ihe  ships  shall  be  free  from  infection 
before  leaving,  has  had  a  sanitaiy  inflnenoe  on  tliese  repnblics. 

Whether  all  who  are  here  feel  a  special  intereet  in  the  matter 
of  yellow  fever  or  not,  it  ie  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  a  disease 
which  used  to  sweep  over  this  country,  and  infected  constantly  all 
our  neighbors,  appears  now  to  be  practically  wiped  out.  Of  course, 
one  swallow  doee  not  make  a  summer,  and  one  or  two  summers  of 
freedom  from  general  infection  is  not  enough  to  make  us  rest  con- 
tent, but  still  it  is  very  encouraging,  and  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  we  had  conquered  in  this  western  hemisphere  the  diaease 
called  yellow  fever, 

Cholbba 

Cholera  being  prevalent  in  Bussia,  an  t^Scer  was  detailed  in  tin 
office  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Libau,  which  ie  tbe  <BiIy  port 
in  Russia  from  which  veeaels  carrying  emigrants  sail  direct  for 
the  United  States.  Cholera  was  reported  in  Rotterdam  August 
^,  1909,  and  an  officer  cm  duty  at  Naples  was  sent  to  tiiat  port  to 
assist  tbe  Consul  in  enforcing  the  treasury  regulations.  The  out- 
break, however,  was  of  short  duration,  t^  disease  being  a  recent 
importation  from  Russia,  and  terminated  about  September  lltb, 
there  having  been  thirteen  cases  and  five  deaths.  In  Manila  there 
were  931  cases,  and  2^,004  cases  in  the  provinces  of  the  Philip- 
pine i^ands. 

SlIAUJOX 

In  the  United  States,  42  States,  1  territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  reported  24,650  cases  of  smallpox,  with  75  deaths,  being 
6543  cases  and  6  deaths  less  than  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  1908. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1902  there  were  reported  65,857  coses, 
with  1852  deaths.  Since  then  the  number  of  CAsea  and  deaths 
has  gradually  diminished. 

Vaooiitb  Vrare  and  Antitoxihs 
Twenty-one  establishments  were  licensed  by  the  Bepartment,  ten 
of  them  being  foreign,  under  the  act  approved  July  1,  1902.  In- 
vestigations during  the  year  demonstrated  that  foot  and  moutih 
disease  may  be  transmitted  to  animala  thnxugb  vaccine  virus.  An 
outbreak  of  this  disease  was  traced  to  the  vaocine  vims  of  two 
establishments.  The  license  of  one  firm,  wbioh  had  expired,  was 
not  renewed,  and  the  lioenae  of  the  other  was  suspended  until  all 
infected  virus  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  market,  and  the  infec- 
tion eradicated.  The  infection  was  due  to  importation  from  abroad, 
and  retvised  regulations  were  therefore  issued  which  will  effectually 
control  the  importation  of  this  product,  whether  intended  for  sale 
or  for  laboratory  purposes. 

HroiEmo  Labokatobt 

The  additions  to  the  building,  provided  by  ChogjKsa,  and 
trebling  its  capacity,  were  completed  during  the  year.  Nine  bul- 
letins, containing  the  results  of  scienti&c  inveetigatiotis  were  is- 
sued.   The  total  personnel  of  the  laboratory  numbers  sixty. 

Besides  the  above,  the  laboratory  has  an  Advisory  Board,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  three  medical  services  of  the 
government,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  five  others, 
representing  laboratories  devoted  to  like  research.  These  five  mem- 
bers are:  Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick,  of  tie  Massadiusetts 
Institute  of  Technology ;  Professor  Victor  O.  Vaughn,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan ;  Professor  Simon  Flexner,  of  the  Bockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research;  Professor  'William  H.  Welch,  of 
the  Johns  Hoj^ins  tJniveraity,  and  Pwieaaot  Erank  Weabrook,  of 
the  Univereity  of  Jfiiineaota.  Throng  ^8  AAvVsory  'Board  the 
Hygienic  Laboratojy  is  kept  ij,  toiich -mfla  iiweftti^tvons  m  o^mt 
laboratories,  and  ^g^   adviog  rdll*  iwoatigition  being  made 

ortobemade,«jj^^^er^^J^^^<.     " 
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RsLATioNa  TO  TirE  Phabmacopoeia. 

In  1908  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  United  States  Pharmaeo- 
poeial  Convention  called  upon  the  Bureau  to  undertake  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  bulletina  embodying  digests  of  commonta  on  the 
pharmacopoeia.  This  work  was  begun  in  the  Division  of  Phar- 
macology of  the  Hygienic  laboratory,  and  the  first  digest  of  com- 
ments was  compiled  and  published  during  the  fiscal  year  as  Bulle- 
tin No.  49  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory.  In  beginning  the  woit, 
it  was  decided  to  compile  the  material  chronologically  bo  aa  to  pre- 
sent tiie  available  comments  in  proper  sequence.  The  above  men- 
tioned bulletin,  therefore,  deals  with  literature  of  the  latter  half 
of  1&06  representing  the  period  from  the  publication  of  the  Eighth 
decennial  revision  of  the  pharmacopoeia  to  December  31,  1905. 

The  comments  contained  in  this  bulletin  are  interesting  and  in- 
^catdve  of  current  opinions  r^arding  the  future  of  this  work  and 
the  development  of  the  Division  of  Pharmacology.  In  most  foiv 
eign  countries  the  pharmacopoeia  is  a  government  publication,  and 
its  preparation  is  purely  a  governmental  function.  For  eif^ty- 
five  years  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  has  been  by  con- 
trast a  wholly  private  enterprise,  compiled,  developed  and  pub- 
lished hy  members  of  a  voluntary  organization,  and  attaining  a 
legal  status  only  gradually  through  the  enactment  of  statutes  by 
the  sereral  statee  which  recognized  its  standards. 

Through  recent  national  legislation  this  publication  has  become 
the  federal  standard,  and  the  significance  and  far-reaching  effects 
of  this  change  of  status  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  a  year 
some  revision  of  the  pharmacopoeia  was  made  necessary.  The  prob- 
lem now  to  be  faced  by  the  government  and  by  the  makers  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  is,  what  shall  be  the  attitude  of  each  to  the  other 
with  reference  to  what  has  been  termed  "  a  sanitary  institution  of 
tibe  first  rank." 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  work  already  done  by  the  government 
has  been  welcomed  and  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  relation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  is  to  be 
that  of  co-operation  without  domination. 

The  first  volume  of  digests  already  published  has  been  accepted 
by  those  interested  as  an  expression  of  governmental  interest  in  a 
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rolume  of  national  consequence,  kuA  that  each  mt«<eat  is  second 
oiilj  to  the  legislative  action  making  it  the  official  Bt&nd&rd  in  this 
country, 

A  second  digest  of  eomments  on  the  pharmacopoeia  has  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  publication  as  Bulletin  58  of  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory.  This  second  bulletin  covers  the  literature  for  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1806,  This  period  was  one  of 
unusual  interest  and  activity  in  matters  relating  to  the  pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States. 

The  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  Jane  30,  1906,  and 
the  signing,  November  29,  1906,  of  an  agreement  by  the  United 
States  and  other  powers  for  the  imifieation  of  the  phannacopoeial 
formulas  for  potent  drugs  make  the  pharmacopoeia  a  legal  standard 
for  the  development  of  which  in  part  at  least,  ihe  govermneiDt  has 
incurred  treaty  obligations. 

Since  the  Pharmacopopia  of  the  United  States  and  the  National 
Formulary  have  become  legal  standards,  tiie  medicaments  to  be  in- 
corporated require  careful  study  and  the  collectitHi  of  disinterested 
information.  This  is  necessary  inaEimuch  as  not  only  powerful 
financial  interests  but  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  are 
involved.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  second  digest  of  com- 
ments that  has  been  prepared  relates  also  to  the  National 
Formulary. 

Besides  the  compiling  and  publication  of  a  series  of  comments 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  important  work  to  be  done  in  relation 
to  the  remedira  to  be  incorporated  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee  has  advocated  tl»  carrying 
(m  of  such  work  in  a  government  proving  laboratory.  The  neces- 
sary test  for  the  identity  and  purity  of  official  remedies  should  be 
elaborated  by  woi^ers  who  are  free  from  the  strees  of  commercial 
self-interest  and  competition,  and  such  work  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  Hygienic  Laboratory  where  the  methods  of  making  official 
preparations  of  official  drugs  and  the  standardizing  of  such  prepara- 
tions when  so  made  should  also  be  done. 

Much  work  has  been  carried  on  in  die  Division  of  Piharma- 
eology  in  relation  to  therapeutic  remedies.  In  view  of  the  coming 
Pharmaceutical  Convention,  the  Chairman  of  Eevision,  requested 
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that  some  additional  work  be  undertaken,  on  the  detenmnatlon  of 
melting  points  and  boiling  points  in  tbe  pbanaaoopoeia.  He 
pointed  out  tbat  tbe  melting  point  and  boiling  point  of  tbe  variona 
Bubstances  contained  in  the  present  pharmacopceia  had  not  all  been 
determined  by  tbe  aame  method,  and  that  diemiste  and  pbTsicistB 
were  not  united  on  tbe  beet  and  simplest  means  of  determining 
these  factors.  He  stated  that  tihere  was  necessity  for  unifoim 
method  of  taking  tbe  melting  point  and  boiling  point,  and  re- 
quested tbat  tests  be  made,  and  comparative  tablee  be  pre^red  for 
use  in  the  next  revision  of  the  pbarmacopoeia.  It  was  decided, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  undertake 
tbis  work,  and  investigations  are  now  in  pn^reea  with  tite  view  to 
the  determination  of  the  physical  constants  of  pharmacopoeial  sub- 
stances, whic^  include  boiling  point,  melting  point  and  solubilities. 

The  results  of  investigatiouB  into  tbe  relation  of  t^  iodine  con- 
tent to  tbe  physiologic  activity  of  tbyrovd  preparations,  t^  physio- 
logical standardization  of  suprarenal  preparations,  and  suck  drugs 
as  digitalis,  the  toxicity  of  acetanilid  mixture,  and  the  standard- 
ization of  antitetanic  serum,  which  have  been  published,  will  be 
of  value  to  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Convention. 

Closely  related  to  the  woik  of  tbe  service  in  connecticHi  with  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  is  its  co-operation  with  tbe  American 
Medical  Association  in  tbe  work  of  the  Council  on  Phonnaccdogy 
and  Chemistry,  four  of  whose  members  are  govenunent  t^cials, 
two  of  them  in  the  Bivision  of  Pharmacology.  In  addition  to 
the  routine  work  carried  on  in  aHmection  wit^  tbe  Comicil  witib 
reference  to  the  general  question  of  new  remedies,  it  has  becxi 
shown  in  the  Division  of  Pharmacology  that  digitalin,  a  prepara- 
tion of  world-wide  use,  under  certain  conditions  becomes  inert 
Tbere  baa  also  been  demoiutrated  the  variability  of  the  extremely 
potent  suprarenal  preparations.  Many  unofficial  drugs  which  have 
been  used  to  a  greater  or  leeser  extent,  some  of  them  official  at  one 
time  or  another,  are  being  studied  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  tliey  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  tlierapentic  use. 

Sanitary  CoirrEBESOKB  and  Advisobt  Boabd 

Tbe  Seventh  Annual  Conf^-enoe  of  State  and  Territorial  Health' 

Officers  with  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  was 

held  in  Washington,  June  2  and  3,  1909.    Twentiy'tiz  States  and 
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Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  represented.    The 
diBcusaioDjs  iUustrated  the  value  of  thie  o£Bcial  organization. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  \vaa  convened 
on  Harc^  26,  1909.  Investigations  conducted  in  the  laboratctry 
were  discussed,  and  the  advice  of  the  board  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  continuation  of  the  same  and  new  investigations. 

Tie  United  States  Government  has  been  represented  in  tie  la- 
temational  Office  of  Hygiene  at  Paris  by  the  detail  of  Surgeon 
H.  D.  Geddings.  Dr.  Geddings  is  stationed  now  at  Kaplea,  Italy, 
supervising  the  medical  inapection  of  emigrants  leaving  that  port, 
and  signing  bills  of  health.  It  is  so  arranged  that  wlten  occasion 
demands  he  can  attend  the  meetings  and  represent  this  govern- 
ment at  the  Intematitmal  Office  of  Hygiene  in  Paris.  The  serrioe 
has  also  maintained  its  interest  in  the  liitemational  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tiie  American  Republics  in  Washington,  and  through  a 
resolution  passed  by  each  body,  this  bureaa  was  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  tbe  Office  of  Hygiene  in  Paris. 

The  Twelfth  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism  was  held  in 
London,  July  18  to  24,  1909.  The  congress  was  well  attended, 
there  being  about  1,400  members,  and  practically  all  civilized 
countries  being  officially  represented.  Among  the  speakers  were 
meonbers  of  Parliament,  prominent  lawyers,  including  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  officers  of  the  English  navy  and  army,  including 
the  Surgeon-General,  railway  officials,  teachers,  clergymen  and 
others. 

Dr.  Reid  Hunt,  chief  of  the  division  of  pharmacology,  in  hia 
report  of  the  meeting  states  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  alcohol  in  any  form  is  but  seldom  of  distinct  value 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  also  that  some  evidence  was  brought 
forward  to  show  that  alcohol  even  in  moderate  amounte  has  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  subsequent  offspring  and  a  tendency  to 
lower  resistance  to  infection.  Tbe  Awigpts  ot  aVcohol  to  those 
with  any  tendency  jjervom  or  xnstAaX  ii»ft«»  waa  eapedaUy 
emphasized  as  ^       t^         ^t^    -    t»  ^^^  ^Hifeft-Q- 

Statistics  w«r^  \  fi^^.^^  aV    !*«:  ^l^i»«^-^*«"  *^"^ 
decrease  in  tbe      JH^^**  T      ^^'^%.^^K■i^^.    ^^^  8^^«^^  ^ 
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tliat  its  recognition  in  this  way  gave  it  an  undue  prominence  as 
a  medicinal  agent. 

Another  point  brought  out  was  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
total  abstinence  in  the  British  army  and  navy.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  the  army  in  India  are  said  to  be  total  abstainers.  The  surgeon- 
general  of  the  British  army  attributes  this  growth  of  total 
abstinence  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  hous- 
ing and  feeding  of  the  soldiers. 

The  congress  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.   The  next  meeting  will  be  at  The  Hague  in  1911. 

Natiokai.  Qdabahtihe 

At  the  forty-four  quarantine  stations  in  the  continental  United 
States,  8,2S6  vessels  were  inspected,  of  which  520  were  disin- 
fected.   Inspection  has  been  maintained  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Xational  quarantine  has  been  administered  at  seven  ports  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  seven  in  Hawaii,  and  eight  in  Porto 
Eico. 

Medical  officers  have  been  stationed  at  eight  fruit  porta  in  Cen- 
tral America  to  enforce  special  regulations  relating  to  fruit  ves- 
sels to  permit  their  entry  into  the  United  States  without  detention. 

Details  have  also  been  made  to  ports  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Bar- 
badoes  and  St.  Thomas,  to  Eio  De  Janeiro,  Callao,  Guayaquil, 
Naples,  Calcutta,  and  to  two  ports  in  China  and  three  in  Japan. 
The  ofGcers  have  exercised  quarantine  supervision  over  vessels 
bound  for  the  United  States,  and  at  a  number  of  foreign  ports 
have  examined  aliens  by  request  of  the  immigration  bureau  and 
steamship  companies.  By  request  of  the  Venezuelan  authorities, 
on  account  of  the  bubonic  plague,  an  officer  was  detailed  for  duty 
at  La  Guaira;  one  also  for  immigration  and  quarantine  service 
at  Amoy,  China,  by  request  of  the  United  States  consul,  with 
special  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  Philippines. 

In  view  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers,  plying 
from  Salina  Cruz  and  Manzanillo,  on  the  Mexican-Pacific  coast, 
direct  to  Honolulu,  officers  were  appointed  for  the  disinfection  of 
vessels  at  the  two  Mexican  ports  named  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  yellow  fever  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  this  disease 
is  at  present  unknown,  but  where  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  its 
^read  should  it  be  introduced. 
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Medical  Inspection  of  Immiobants 
During  the  fiscal  ^ear  966,124  immigrants  were  inepected 
under  the  immigration  laws  and  regulations,  and  14,536  were 
certified  for  rejection  on  account  of  phTsical  and  mental  defects. 
The  inspections  were  conducted  at  fifty-eight  stations  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  Canada,  Porto  Kico  and  Hawaii,  Imt  do 
not  include  the  examinations  in  the  Philippines  or  at  foreign 
ports.  Personal  examinations  were  made  of  965  aliens  reported 
as  puUie  charges  in  various  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  whether  they  should  be  deported  nnder  the 
immigration  laws. 

Service  officers  have  also,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration,  conducted  the  large  hospital  for 
immigrants  at  Ellis  Island.,  where  6,186  patients  were  admitted  for 
treatment. 

Seevicb  Pubucatioss 
Buring  the  year  246,060  copies  of  the  various  puhlications 
edited  in  the  bureau  were  distributed.  These  include  the  Annual 
Report,  the  Weekly  Public  Health  Reports,  the  Bulletins  of  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  various  special  bulletins  relating  to 
the  public  health.  A  new  edition  of  the  Bulletin  entitled  "  Milk 
and  Its  Eelation  to  the  Public  Health"  has  been  published. 

Marine  Hospitalb  and  Relief 
In  the  twenty-one  marine  hospitals  owned  )yy  the  government, 
and  at  the  126  other  statione  where  seamen  of  the  merchant 
marine  receive  hospital  and  dispensary  treatment,  there  were 
treated  during  the  fiscal  year  53,074  patients,  of  which  number 
14,209  were  treated  in  hospital,  and  38,865  at  the  diapenaarieB. 
The  new  marine  hospital  at  BuSa\o,  "S.  T.,  baa  Wn  completed, 
and  is  occupied. 

Physical  exaiQi  .j(ni8,  exdnsW*  «!  Vtcmpaiite,  weie  made  oi 
4,980  persons  .  ^^^ted  ,,ia,  tl^e  ^''^^^^  «'^^^''  UWvmg, 
steamboat  msBj^hJl^.^^-.  ^  ^.J,  \«Vl  Vou^c  sewicea,  tte 
Coast  and  Ge^ ^^  j^^^^^^f^  .^U  <>-^-,  ^«^^- 
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Pbbsoitnel 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  12S  commiasioned 
medical  officers,  iiAmelj:  The  surgeon-g^eral,  five  assistant 
surgeons-general,  thirty-Eve  surgeons,  slxtj-six  passed  assistant 
surgeons,  and  twenty-one  assistant  surgeons. 

There  were  also  279  acting  assistant  surgeons, —  a  total  of  407 
medical  officers. 

There  were  also  forty-five  pharmacists. 

CcHmnissioned  medical  officers  have  served  on  special  duty  dur- 
ing the  year  as  follows:  Three  have  served  with  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  respectively  as  director  of  hospitals,  chief 
qnarantine  officer  and  in  charge  of  the  quarantine  at  Panama, 
and  quarantine  officer  at  Colon. 

Two  officers  have  been  continued  as  chief  quarantine  ofBcer 
and  director  of  health,  and  as  assistant  dii-ector  of  health,  of  the 
Philippine  Idands,  respectively. 

One  officer,  under  the  act  of  Fehruary  15,  1893,  has  been  con- 
tinned  for  duty  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Fourteen  officers  are  assigned  to  exclusive  immigration  duty 
for  the  physical  and  mental  examination  of  alieub,  their  services 
being  supplemented  by  employment  of  acting  assistant  surgeons. 

Six  officers  are  detailed  to  the  quarantine  service  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Seven  officers  are  detailed  for  service  upon  vessels  of  the 
revenue  cutter  service. 

Twenty-three  officers  are  detailed  at  the  several  quarantine  sta- 
tions in  the  continental  United  States,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

One  surgeon,  four  passed  assistant  sui^ons,  and  one  assistant 
surgeon,  are  assigned  to  duty  in  foreign  countries  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  United  States  of  epidemic  disease. 

One  commissioned  officer  detailed  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador  died  of  yellow  fever  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

CONOI-USIOIT 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
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Service.  My  subject  does  not  call  for  any  comment  upon  tiie 
public  health  system  or  organizations  of  the  United  States,  nor 
woiJd  there  be  time  to  discuss  the  same,  but  I  wish  to  impress 
one  thought  upon  you  and  that  is  that  in  the  division  of  public 
health  work  in  the  United  Stat^, —  national,  State,  municipal  and 
county, —  the  relative  importanee  of  the  work  of  the  county  health 
officers  and  Uie  local  physicians  cannot  be  over-estimated.  You 
gentlemen  are  the  ones  who  are  familiar  with  the  local  conditions 
which  aid  in  the  propagation  of  disease,  and  are  the  first  ones 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  You  are,  therefore,  the  first  units  In  the  nation's  sanitary 
organization.  The  large  attendance  at  this  convention,  the  papers 
read,  and  the  interest  exhibited  in  the  discussion,  all  give  evidence 
of  the  vitality  of  your  association.  Your  State  Health  Commis- 
sioner, Dr.  Porter,  attends  the  annual  conference  of  the  State 
boards  with  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
through  him  and  the  secretary  of  your  State  Department  of 
Health,  Mr.  Seymour,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  your 
energy  and  excellent  organization ;  and  in  closing  I  have  to  wish 
you  the  greatest  success  in  the  work  of  your  organization  and  in 
achieving  your  laudable  aspirations. 

Chaibmait  D.  8.  BoBB— We  receiTe  every  wedt  &  bulletin  givii^  the  con- 
tagioiu  diseasea  of  every  Bort,  It  ia  %  wonderful  piece  of  work.  From  the 
early  days  it  has  grown  and  taken  into  account  all  kinds  of  contagious  dia- 
eases,  and  it  alao  gives  the  death  rates.  You  of  the  towns  nay  not  know  of 
this,  but  we  of  tbe  cities  know  what  is  being  done  by  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  under  tbe  direction  of  Surgeon-Oeneral  Wyman.  I 
should  like  to  record  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Surgeon-General  Wyman  for  his  very 
interesting  and  inetruetire  paper. 

Db.  LeSeur  —  I  move  that  tbe  convention  extend  a  vot«  of  thanks  to  Sut- 
"irine  Hospital  Service  of  the 
s  work  done  t:^  that  deport- 

idT    Is  there  a  second? 

The  CHAiBUAn  —  Are  you  ready  for  the  queationT  AH  in  favor  will  say 
Aye,  contrary  No;  it  ig  uaanimously  carriBd,  and  the  congress  extends  its 
thanks  to  you,  SurgeoQ.Qeneral  Wyman,  lor  your  paper. 

SmoBON-OEimtAL  ttrrif ^  "  ^  tli"ik  jw*  very  much  for  this  expieeaioa  of 
your  appreciation,  gJliefl>"^ 

The  Ckajsmah  j^ft  pftpet  ^aa  ^»mi  introduced  tWs  moralng,  a  paper 

by  the  Inspectoj-  q>  Alt  **  te  CommiaBicn  ot  "Lanacj.  It  is  by  Dr.  Russell  on 
Cars  and  Comiaitw*   trT  Sv     a.niB  Pfraona  Vv  "fieaUb  Officer*. 

I  have  tbs  pI^S^Kf  ^^^XcKr^ ^*\aa  U  Kussett,  Medical  Tn.?ertoT 

forth, sut.c>^^t;VjJ*^^^f  ^eUUot^w^oTt 
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CAEE  AND  COMMITMENT  OF  INSANE  PERSONS  BY 

HEALTH  OFFICERS 

Bt  WnxiAU  L.  RnssBU^,  M.B. 

UedioAl  Inspector  for  the  State  CbmmiBaioii  in  Lunacy 

This  subject  ia  a  very  important  one,  but  I  promise  not  to  take 
up  much  of  your  time. 

A  proposal  to  bring  mental  diseases  within  the  field  of  work 
of  the  health  officer  may  strike  some  as  novel  and  possibly  not 
altogether  appropriate^  The  sphere  of  the  health  officer  is,  how- 
ever, being  steadily  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  more  and  more  of 
whatever  relates  to  the  public  health.  Why  not,  therefore,  mental 
diseases}  The  conditions  included  under  the  general  term 
"  insanity  "  are  now  recognized  to  be  of  a  character  which  must 
receive  the  attention  of  phyBicians,  and  the  cases  are  regarded  as 
proper  &u<bjectfi  for  medical  care  and  treatment.  These  conditions 
resemble  infectiotiB  diseases  to  the  extent  of  requiring  official  ac- 
tion for  the  public  good,  and  isolation  of  the  cases.  They  are,  too, 
in  a  great  many  Instances,  the  outcome  of  avoidable  causes,  some 
of  which  are  in  the  nature  of  infections.  The  prevalence  of 
mental  diseases  in  a  community,  or  the  publio  care  and  commit- 
ment of  the  cases  is  fundamentally  not  a  question  of  poverty  or 
of  crime.    It  is  a  health  question. 

The  medical  view  of  insanity  was  not  always  so  generally 
accepted  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  history  of  the  care  of  the  insane 
is  a  story  of  a  long,  hard  struggle  for  its  application  in  the  prac- 
tical methods  of  dealing  with  the  cases.  The  struggle  has  been 
carried  on  by  comparatively  few  physicians  and  philanthropists, 
arrayed  against  whom  have  been  the  forces  of  superstition, 
ignorance  and  selfishness,  and  the  inertia  of  generally  accepted 
views  and  customs.  An  epoch  in  the  stru^le  in  this  State  is 
marked  by  the  passage  of  the  State  Care  Act  in  1890.  This  act 
provides  that  all  poor  and  indigent  insane  persons  in  need  of 
institutional  care  shall  be  cared  for  in  State  institutions,  that  pri- 
vate institutions  for  the  insane  shall  be  conducted  only  under 
State  license,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
care  of  the  insane  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  State  Commifl- 
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sion  in  Lunacy.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  system 
of  State  care  which  Has  thus  been  established  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  medical  view  of  insanity  prevails  in  its  organization 
and  administration.  The  Commission  in  Lunacy  is  presided  over 
by  a  physician,  the  superintendents  of  the  State  hospitals,  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  licensed  private  institutions  are  physicians. 
Nurses  and  sometimee  physicians  are  sent  to  the  various  com- 
munities to  bring  the  cases  to  the  hospitals,  and  medical  administra- 
tion prevails  throughout.  More  than  300  phyaicians  are  engaged 
in  this  work,  about  200  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  State.  The 
number  of  patient*  attended  to  annually  is  about  38,000.  State 
cape  of  the  insane  is  the  most  extensive  organized  medical  work 
that  the  State  is  engaged  in,  and  as  such  is  something  in  which  the 
medical  profession  may  feel  a  just  pride  and  interest. 

The  State  system  is,  however,  organized  almost  entirely  with 
reference  to  institutional  care  and  to  the  larger  State  questions 
relating  to  insanity.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  mental  disease 
in  the  community  and  of  attending  to  questions  relating  to  the 
commitment  of  individuals  remains  with  the  local  authorities  and 
is  not  attended  to  according  to  any  uniform  system  nor  always 
with  regard  to  the  medical  view  of  insanity.  Notwithstanding 
its  important  bearing  on  intelligent  effective  treatment  of  the 
cases,  and  on  questions  relating  to  prevention,  this  problem  was 
evidently  not  fully  worked  out  by  the  extremely  able  and  far- 
seeing  framers  of  the  State  Care  Act.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  State  care  of  the  insane  iS  of  comparatively  recent 
development  in  this  country.  Previous  to  1860,  only  twenty 
State  hospitals  were  in  existence,  and  the  care  of  the  insane  was, 
in  most  places,  a  purely  local  question.  At  that  time  large  niun- 
bers  of  insane  persons  were  confined  in  jails  and  loc^-ups,  in 
crude  receptacles  connected  with  almshouses,  or,  in  various  degrees 
of  degradation  and  misery,  were  kept  at  home  or  allowed  to  roam 
at  lai^  Eventually,  in  the  more  populous  communities,  the  in- 
sane were  s^regated  in  special  institutions  connected  with  alms- 
houses, or,  in  some  instances,  nnder  separate  medical  manage- 
ment, and  finally,  in  1896,  six  jears  after  the  State  Care  Act 
was  passed  in  this  State,  the  State  asBumed  the  full  responri- 
bility.    Under  the  earlier  mj^jjode,  ftie  iMane  person  in  the  com- 
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munitj  had  been  a  subject  for  the  constable  and  the  poormaater, 
and  the  org&nizers  of  the  Byetem  established  under  the  State  Care 
Act  were  unable  to  change  this  entirely.  In  1891,  the  Commia- 
sion  in  Lunacy  recommended  in  its  annual  report  to  the  L^is- 
l&ture  that  the  statute  be  amended  ao  as  to  provide  for  special 
local  officers  who  should  have  prelimin&rj  charge  of  insane  per- 
sona, and  to  take  from  the  poor  authorities  the  duties  of  deter- 
mining the  questions  which  relate  to  commitment.  No  change 
■was,  however,  made.  Briefly  stated,  the  statutory  duties  of  the 
poor  authorities  relating  to  the  insane  are,  (1)  to  see  "that  all 
poor  and  indigent  insane  persons  within  their  respective  munic- 
ipalities are  timely  granted  the  necessary  relief  conferred  by  " 
the  statute,  (2)  to  see  that  those  who  have  sufficient  means  to 
support  them  are  "  properly  and  suitably  cared  for  and  main- 
tained "  by  tiieir  relatives  or  guardians,  or  if  not,  that  they  are 
committed  to  institutions,  and  (3)  to  "take  proper  measures  for 
the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  insanity  "  of  any  person 
apparently  insane,  who  may  be  arrested  by  a  peace  officer  for 
"  conducting  himself  in  a  manner  which  in  a  sane  peraon  would 
he  disorderly."  These  duties  relate  practically  entirely  to  care 
artd  treatment,  to  the  determination  of  insanity,  and  to  commit- 
ment 

The  problems  involved  are  as  purely  medical  as  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  institutions,  which  by  common  consent 
the  world  over,  have  been  intrusted  to  physicians.  In  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  the  duties  are  attended  to  by  the  trustees  of 
Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals,  and  there  and  in  Brooklyn  the 
work  has  been  fairly  well  organized  under  medical  management. 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  variotis  towns  and  cities  of  the  State 
the  superintendents  and  overseers  of  the  poor  attend  to  it. 

In  Albany  and  in  Rochester  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide 
for  temporary  hospital  care  for  the  cases  previous  to  their  commit- 
ment, and  to  have  the  work  attended  to  under  medical  manage- 
ment As  a  rule,  however,  the  methods  employed  and  the  facili- 
ties provided  differ  little  from  those  of  twenty  years  ago  when 
the  distressing  condition  of  so  many  insane  persons  cared  for  by 
the  poor  authorities  led  to  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  State  care. 
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The  local  poor  authorities,  I  am  sure,  attend  to  their  dntiee  ccm- 
scientioiiBly  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Thej  are,  however, 
laboring  under  the  burden  of  the  views  and  methods  which  pre- 
vailed so  long  under  the  old  system,  of  lack  of  insight  into  the 
conditions  from  which  the  cases  with  which  thej  are  dealing 
suffer,  and  of  the  economy  in  expenditures  incidental  to  their 
principal  work,  which  is  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  medical  needs 
of  the  cases  are  consequently  frequently  ignored,  and  in  emei^ 
genciee  the  only  resource  thought  of  apparently,  for  men  and 
women  alike,  is  the  constable  and  the  lock-upi 

To  those  who  see  the  cases  after  their  admission  to  Uie  institn- 
tions,  the  extent  to  which  police  methods  h&ve  been  employed  in 
dealing  with  th«n  in  the  communitiee  seems  quite  mmeoeesary, 
and  often  extremely  injurious.  This  question  is  discussed  in  two 
spetnal  reports  issued  by  the  Commi^on  in  Luna^,  which  were 
the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by  a  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  State  hospitals 
with  the  C<mmussion.  These  reports  show  that  even  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  in  New  York  dty,  where  the  work  is  in  most 
reepects  managed  well,  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases  obtain  hospital 
care  only  though  police  channels. 

In  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  in  the  same  city,  on  the  contrary, 
where  nurses  employed  by  the  poor  authorities  are  sent  to  the 
home  for  many  of  the  cases,  the  possibility  of  eliminating  the 
police  to  a  great  extent  is  clearly  demonstrated.  In  the  rest  of  the 
State  it  was  found  that  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  received 
at  the  State  hospitals  were  found  by  the  nurses  who  were  sent  for 
them,  in  jails,  lock-ups,  and  other  places  intended  only  for  crim- 
inals. The  conditions  to  which  some  of  these  cases  had  been  sub- 
"  jected  are  described  in  the  reports  referred  to,  and  cannot  be 
justified  except  on  the  ground  that  fhey  were  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  an  inefBcient  system  for  which  no  remedy  had  yet  been  found. 

The  cases  were,  in  moat  instances,  brought  to  the  State  hospitals 
without  much  difBculty  by  one  or  at  most  two  nurses,  and  their  be- 
havior after  admission  did  not  indicate  that  the  severe  measures 
employed  were  unavoidable.  The  investigation  showed  also  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  die  cases  received  directly  from  homes 
had  been  subjected  to  gross  neglect  or  ill-treatment,  often  for 
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long  pen-iode,  sometimes  years.  Altogethor,  in  the  vhole  State, 
e^dusive  of  Greater  New  York,  about  35  per  cent  of  the  cases 
admitted  to  the  State  hospitals  in  a  year,  or  about  1,000  insane 
peraona,  had  prerious  to  tiieir  admission  been  confined  in  jails  or 
lock-upa,  or  subjected  to  gross  neglect  or  ill-treatment  at  home. 
Looked  at  with  reference  to  disease  and  its  proper  treatment,  a 
system  that  fails  to  protect  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
from  injurioiis  experiences  can  hardly  be  considered  free  from 


With  a  view  to  remedying  these  defects  it  is  proposed  now  to 
take  a  step  toward  placing  mental  diseases  in  the  commnnity  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  diseases  which  require  official  action, 
and  to  transfer  from  the  poor  authorities  to  the  health  officers  the 
statutory  duties  which  have  been  briefly  outlined.  These  duties 
are  practically  of  a  medical  character  and  will  be  better  attended 
to  by  physicians.  In  New  York  City  the  work  is  already  so  well 
organized  under  hospital  auspices  that  no  change  is  contemplated 
thera 

In  otiher  parts  of  the  State  the  health  officers  are  tlie  only 
medical  officials  available,  end  to  utilize  them  seems  more  feaaible 
than  to  att«mpt  to  establish  a  new  position  as  was  recommended 
by  the  Commission  in  Lui>a<^  in  1891.  In  Rochester,  and  3>oa- 
sibly  in  other  cities  where  the  health  bureau  attends  to  the  needs 
of  the  sick  poor,  the  health  officers  already  frequently  look  after 
insane  cases.  If  the  duties  and  responsibilitiea  relating  to  the 
care  and  commitment  of  insane  persons  are  transferred  to  the 
health  officers,  it  will,  I  believe,  assist  in  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  general  that  the  cases  are  suffering  from  illnessee 
which  require  the  attention  of  physicians  and  nurses,  and  which 
are  likely  to  be  aggravated  by  the  methods  of  the  constable  and 
the  poormaster. 

The  tendency  of  t^  friends  of  an  insane  person  is  to  look  to 
physicians  for  aid  rather  than  to  the  poor  authorities.  Recently  in 
one  of  the  lai^  cities  a  number  of  citizens  appealed  to  the  healtii 
department  on  account  of  the  presence  of  several  insane  persona 
in  a  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  health  of!i)cer  took  the 
matter  up  and  dealt  with  it  as  he  would  have  with  any  other  health 
question.    In  another  city  a  letter  was  received  by  the  board  of 
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managcfTB  of  the  State  hospital  located  there,  from  the  looal  health 
officer,  who  aaked  their  co-operation  to  secure  better  facilities  for 
the  temporary  care  of  insane  peraons  in  the  city.  The  health 
officer  would,  when  consulted,  be  more  likely  than  the  overaeer  of 
tiie  poor  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  case  and  to  act  promptly. 
This  would  doubtless  result  in  earlier  treatment,  and  conditions 
which  lead  now  to  severe  measures  in  some  instances  would  often 
be  anticipated.  Advantage  would  probably  be  more  frequently 
taken  of  the  provisions  made  by  statute  for  admission  to  the  State 
hospitals  by  means  of  the  emergency  commitment  and  by  voluntary 
application.  Consultations  with  the  hospital  phy8i<aan8  and  the 
employmeoit  of  State  hospital  nurses  when  necessaiy  oonld  no 
doubt  be  arranged  for  under  proper  conditions.  I  can  promise  for 
the  department  that  an  earnest  effort  to  be  helpful  would  be  made. 

Better  co-operation  between  State  and  local  authorities  with 
special  reference  to  the  medical  needs  of  the  casea  would  do  much 
to  overcome  the  present  difficulties.  Local  hospital  provision  is 
also  essential.  This  would  no  doubt  bo  more  keenly  realized  by 
medical  officials  than  it  is  by  the  poor  authorities,  and  a  strong 
effort  would  likely  be  made  to  obtain  it.  In  this  the  aid  of  the 
local  medical  profession  oould  be  counted  on.  A  splendid  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  was  shown  in  Albany  when  ten  years 
ago,  according  to  Dr.  Mosher,  seven  physicians  succeeded  in  secur^ 
ing  from  the  county  board  of  supervisors  the  establishment  of  the 
psychopathic  ward  at  the  Albany  HospitaL  The  Commission  in 
Lunacy  could  also  be  confidently  expected  to  aid  in  any  way  in 
its  power,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  legislation  that  will 
enable  the  Commission  to  be  even  more  helpful  than  it  can  be  at 
present.  Better  hospital  provision  for  mental  cases  in  t^e  com- 
munities is  much  needed,  not  only  for  the  better  care  of  cases 
whose  commitment  to  the  State  hospitals  is  contemplated,  but  also 
for  the  better  treatment  of  the  psycboneuroses,  of  intoxications,  of 
infection  deliria,  and  of  other  conditions  out  of  which  insanity 
may  develop. 

The  problem  of  insanity  is  by  no  means  solved  by  the  segr^- 
tion  of  the  cases  in  large  State  inatitutiona.  A  more  widespread 
intelligent  interest  ia  needed.  Those  who  deal  wi^  the  cases  in 
the  earlier  stages  need  to  hare  a  better  infiight  into  the  nature  of 
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th«ir  disorders  amd  into  the  conditions  fttaa  wMdi  they  arise  tlian 
is  at  preeent  tihe  cas&  This  would  be  a  step  toward  more  efficient 
treatmeoit  and  cure,  and  should  eventually  assist  in  increasing 
activity  and  interest  in  prevention  meesnTes.  Not  less  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  male  admissions  to  the  institutions  for  the  insane 
are  dne  directly  to  alcohol,  drugs,  syphilis,  and  the  aouto  infections 
diseases,  and  t^  hetter  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tions from  which  the  cases  suffer,  which  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  adranoe  in  dinical  psychiatry,  ia  opening  up  the  way  toward 
prevention  measures  more  and  more  dearly.  State  care  has  al- 
ready done  much  for  clinical  psychiatry.  The  proposed  plan  for 
extemding  the  apj^ication  of  the  medical  view  of  insanity  to  the 
official  methods  of  dealing  with  insane  persons  in  the  commnnitiee 
is  in  a  measure  an  extension  of  State  care. 

The  health  ofBceis  are  to  some  extent  State  officials.  They  are 
also  more  or  less  organized  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Health.  The  foundation  is  t^ua  provided  for  build* 
ing  up  on  a  medical  basis,  under  Stete  auspices,  a  system  of  deal- 
ing with  the  wbole  problem  of  mental  diseases,  in  a  more  efficient 
way  than  has  ever  been  undertaken  before.  An  opportunity  for 
an  extpemely  useful  and  inomising  field  of  work  is  offered  to 
the  health  officers. 

A  bill  has  hem.  prepared  to  provide  for  the  legislation  needed. 
In  this  bill  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  compensating  the 
health  cheers  for  the  extra  work  and  responsibility  required  of 
them,  and  the  wish  of  tJiioso  interested  in  the  bill  is  to  act  in 
harmimy  with  the  Stete  Commissioner  of  Health  in  saf^aarding 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  and  of  Hxe  other  important  work 
which  the  health  officers  are  engaged  in. 

Thi  Chaibu ait  —  Tbe  next  luipeT  on  tbe  proffram  will  appeal  to  all  of  na 
directly.  It  la  "  The  TnTeBtJgaUoii  of  a  Tjpnoia  Epidemic,''  and  ie  preieiitad 
by  Paaied  AHiatant  Surgeon  L.  L.  Lomsden  of  the  United  Statea  Pnblla 
Health  and  Hariiw  Hoapital  Service. 
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THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  A  TYPHOID  EPIBEMIC 

Bt  L.  L.  LnusDEiT 
JV^Kd  AwUtont  Surgeon,  V.  S.  Public  Health  uid  Uuina  Kitpital  Servlw 

It  waa  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accepted  an  invitation  to 
present  before  thia  Conference  of  Sanitary  Officers  of  New  York 
State  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Investigation  of  a  Typhoid 
Epidemic"  I  am  keenly  appreciative  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
me  by  such  an  invitation,  and  if  I  bring  no  new  thought  pertain- 
ing to  the  epidemiology  of  typhoid  fever,  I  trust  that  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  you  to  hear  of  the  typhoid  situation  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  methods  followed  in  the  investigation 
of  it  by  the  Typhoid  Fever  Board  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

luFOBTANOD  OP  THB  TyPHOID  FeVES  PbOBLBU  IIT  THB  UnITSTD 

States 

Of  the  pToblemiS  in  sanitation  confronting  us  in  America  to-day, 
the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  stands  out  clearly  as  one  of  the 
most  important.  The  measures  required  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  communicable  disease  are  known,  but  the  practical  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  getting  these  known  measures  carried  out 
constitute  the  real  problem. 

The  widespread  and  continued  high  rate  of  prevalence  in  our 
country  as  a  whole  of  this  thoroughly  preventable  disease  is  begin- 
ning to  be  justly  considered  a  national  disgrace.  According  to 
the  Census  Report  for  1900,  the  average  typhoid  death  rate  for  the 
United  States  was  46.6  per  100,000  inhabitants.  This  means  that 
in  the  census  year,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  average,  there  were 
about  500  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  over  forty-six  deaths,  among 
every  100,000  persons  composing  the  American  nation.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  recorded  in  the  census  year 
1900  was  35,379,  which  gave  typhoid  fever  fourth  place  on  the 
mortality  list 

The  American  nation  justly  boasts  of  its  great  wealth,  its 
wonderful  natural  resources,  and  its  leadership  in  adventure  and 
invention ;  but  when  we  compare  our  typhoid  fever  statisticfl  with 
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those  of  other  countries,  we  have  cause  for  grave  contemplation. 
Thus  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  for  the 
yeara  1901-1905  was  in  Scotland,  6.2;  in  Germany,  7.6;  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  11.2 ;  in  Belgium,  16.8 ;  in  Austria  (1901-1904), 
19.9;  in  Hungary,  28.3;  in  Italy,  35.2;  while  the  rate  in  the 
United  States  during  this  same  period  was  about  46  (estimated). 
Some  of  these  European  countries  now  having  relatively  low  rate?, 
formerly  had  high  ones.  In  Prussia  the  typhoid  death  rate  has 
been  reduced  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  from  over  sixty  to  less 
than  twenty  per  100,000  inhabitants.  The  climatic  conditions  in 
some  of  these  countries  seem  to  be  as  favorable  to  typhoid  infection 
as  those  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Therefore  it  appears 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  their  decidedly  lower  typhoid  rate  is 
due  to  their  better  enforcement  of  the  measuree  needed  to  prevent 
typhoid  fever. 

In  the  United  States  typhoid  fever  is  especially  prevalent  in 
the  South.  According  to  the  Census  Beport  for  1900,  the  ten 
States  which  had  the  highest  typhoid  death  rates  (average  about 
seventy-nine  per  100,000)  are  all  States  located  south  of  the 
Potomac  river  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  twenty-two 
States  which  had  the  lowest  rates  (average  about  twenty-four  per 
100,000)  are  all  northern  or  western  States,  Some  of  the  northern 
States  now  having  relatively  low  rates  formerly  had  high  rates, 
as  high  or  higher  than  those  which  some  of  the  worst  affected 
sonthera  States  have  had  in  recent  years.  Massachusetts  in  the 
decade  1871-1880  had  an  average  annual  typhoid  death  rate  of 
sixty-two  per  100,000,  while  in  the  period  1901-1906,  it  was  18.2. 
The  lowered  typhoid  death  rates  in  the  northern  States  have  fol- 
lowed improvements  in  the  water  and  milk  supplies,  the  installa- 
tion of  better  sewerage  systems,  and  improvements  in  the  general 
sanitary  conditions. 

Several  factors  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  relatively  high  rate 
of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  South,  among  which  prob- 
ably the  chief  are : 

1.  Faulty  sewage  disposal,  incident  to  the  relatively  large  rural 
population,  and  particularly,  as  pointed  out  by  the  investigations 
of  Stiles,*  to  the  relatively  large  percentage  of  negroes  in  the 
population. 


*  Hmdcwonn  Diteue  ud  tb*  KegioMj  Hunpton  ImJMm,  Septnnber,  lOW^ 

,        iXnOOt^l 
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2.  Climate ;  the  long  periods  of  warm  weather,  when  there  are 
additional  a^nts  for  the  transmission  of  the  infection,  such  as 
flies  ftnd  other  insecta,  grenter  quantities  of  uncooked  foods  and 
drinks  are  consumed,  and  there  is  probably  greater  individual 
susceptibilitj  to  the  infection. 

Considering  the  number  of  communities  in  the  South  in  which 
polluted  water  supplies  have  been  used  for  long  periods,  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  there  have  been  reported  in  the  South  no  pro- 
nounced and  extensive  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  caused  by  watei^ 
home  infection.  It  may  be  that  the  causative  organisms  in  the 
relatively  warmer  river  aud  lake  waters  of  the  South  do  not  sur- 
vive in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  pronounced  epidemics.  In  some 
communities  in  the  South,  as  has  been  shown  for  some  in  the 
North,  water  may  play  an  important  part;  but  judging  by  the 
limited  data  obtainable,  it  seems  probable  that  water  is  a  rela- 
tively less  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  infection  in  the 
South  than  it  is  in  the  North. 

Not  many  years  ago  typhoid  fever  was  regarded  quite  generally 
as  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  wholly  a  water-borne  disease,  and 
the  purity  of  the  water  supply  of  a  community  was  estimated 
from  the  typhoid  death  rate.  By  careful  epidemiologic  studies  of 
the  subject  it  has  been  learned  that  in  some  communities  there 
may  be  a  hi^  typhoid  death  rate  due  largely,  or  even  entirely, 
to  factors  other  than  water  in  the  spread  of  the  infection,  and 
sanitarians  now  regard  the  typhoid  rate  of  a  given  community  as 
a  fair  measure  of  the  sanitary  intelligence  exercised  by  that  com- 
munity, not  only  in  regard  to  the  water  supply,  but  in  regard  to 
all  other  factors  possibly  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  typhoid 
infection. 

Natueb  and  Sodeoe  of  the  Inpectiotj 

In  recent  years  the  generally  accepted  view  has  been  that  typhoid 
fever  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  specific  micronirganism, 
the  typhoid  bacillus.  The  elements  of  mystery  remaining  concern 
the  establishment  of  individual  susceptibility  to  the  infection,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  mode  of  tranemission  of  the  infection.  We 
have  no  idea  why,  in  some  instances,  fifty  or  more  persons  will 
be  apparently  equally  exposed  to  the  infection  and  only  one  or 
two  will  have  the  disease,     ^e  naa^;  indulge  in  interesting  specu' 
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lation  aa  to  the  chancea  of  typhoid  bacilli  surviving,  multiplying, 
and  causing  infection  when  ingested  by  a  nuniber  of  persons  and 
subjected  to  the  very  different  conditions  (bacterial  life,  etc) 
existing  in  different  alimentary  canals.  Pending  -whatever  dia* 
coveries  may  be  made  in  the  future  in  regard  both  to  suscepti- 
bility and  to  any  as  yet  unknown  agents  there  may  be  in  the 
transmission  of  the  infection,  we  should  employ,  in  efforts  to 
prevent  the  disease,  the  instruments  which  we  have  at  hand  and 
which  have  proved  effective. 

All  the  accumulated  evidence  supports  the  view  that  man  is 
die  permanent  hoet  of  the  parasitic  organisms  which  cause  typhoid 
fever,  and  if  their  multiplication  in  and  their  dissemination  1^ 
the  human  host  could  be  prevented  these  organisms  would  soon 
perish.  An  apparently  sound  belief  based  on  epidraniological  find- 
ings is  that  "  Each  and  every  case  of  typhoid  fever  comes  some- 
how from  some  previous  case."  This  would  seem  to  give  us  the 
cue  for  preventive  measures, —  to  destroy  the  infection  as  it 
leaves  the  bodies  of  infectious  persons.  To  the  inexperienced  this 
may  seem  a  simple  formula  and  one  easy  to  apply,  but  the  prac- 
tical sanitarian  knows  that  many  difficulties  beset  its  application. 
The  people  in  a  given  community  may  use  water,  milk  and  various 
foodstuffs  obtained  from  a  distance,  and  liable  to  contamination 
with  the  excreta  of  infectious  persons  over  whom  their  own  health 
officials  have  no  jurisdiction.  Many  cases  are  not  recognized  or 
not  reported  until  there  have  been  many  chances  for  the  infection 
to  have  spread  from  them.  Therefore^  for  the  local  health  officer 
the  two  principal  plans  of  action  to  prevent  tyi^oid  fever  in  his 
communit7  should  be  the  following: 

1.  The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infection  from  pwsons  in 
his  community  who  harbor  infection  (typhoid  fever  patients  and 
bacillus  carriers) ; 

2.  The  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  infection  into  his 
community  from  without,  through  various  channels,  such  as  the 
water  supply,  the  milk  supply,  and  the  general  food  supply. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  successful  campaign  against  typhoid 
fever  in  a  locality,  the  principal  immediate  sources  of  the  infec- 
tion must  be  known,  and  in  order  to  determine  these,  careful 
epidemiol(^c  studies  are  necesaary. 

D.qitizeabvG00l^lc 
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DlFFESSHT   TtPBS    OF    TtPHOID   FkVKR    SITUATIONS   PRESENTED 

FOB  Study 

Explosive  outbreaks,  Buch  ae  those  produced  hy  highly  infected 
water  or  milk,  occurring  in  communities  previoualj-  comparatively 
free  from  the  disease,  present  rather  characteristic  features,  and 
as  a  rule  epidemiologic  studies  of  these  will  point  out  quite  readily 
and  definitely  the  source  of  the  infection.  But  in  communities 
where  a  high  rate  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is  maintained 
for  years  and  is  due  to  a  nuniber  of  different  factors  which  vary 
in  relative  extent  of  operation  from  time  to  time,  the  problem 
becomes  very  intricate  and  its  exact  soluticsi  exceedingly  difficult. 
Most  of  the  larger  American  cities  present  euch  complex  typhoid 
fever  situations.  In  the  large  urban  community  the  conditions 
of  life  are  complex.  Large  numbers  of  all  classes  of  people  are 
in  close  association.  Foodstuffs  are  obtained  from  many  sources 
and  handled  by  many  persons.  The  milk  supply  especially  comes 
from  many  sources.  In  some  instances  the  water  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  a  number  of  different  sources. 

In  the  United  States  the  rate  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 
is  higher  in  the  rural  sections  than  in  the  cities.  Other  things 
being  equal,  a  city  surrounded  by  and  obtaining  its  food  supplies 
from  a  section  of  the  country  in  which  the  typhoid  rate  is  high 
will  have  a  higher  typhoid  rate  than  a  city  surrounded  1^  and 
obtaining  its  food  supplies  from  a  section  of  the  country  in  which 
the  typhoid  rate  is  low. 

The  explosive  and  pronounced  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  have 
had  tremendous  educative  value,  yet  the  number  of  cases  occur- 
ring in  such  outbreaks  composes  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  country  every  year.  For  the 
majority  the  infection  spreads  insidiously  from  hotise  to  house, 
from  community  to  community, —  hands,  water,  milk,  various 
:foodstufis,  dies,  etc.,  serving  as  agents  of  transmission  j  the  pri- 
jnary  aource  of  infection,  however,  b^ng  always  the  carelessly 
disposed  of  dejecta  from  some  person. 

Method  of  Ihvestigatinq  a  Ttphoid  Situation 
Studies  of  all  typhoid  sitwations  should  >»  conducted  along  the 
same  general  lines.    Jffaety  conclusiona,  Wacd  on.  first  glance  im- 
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pressions,  should  be  avoided.  Every  factor  poaaiUy  cMicemed  in 
the  spread  of  the  infection  should  be  carefully  confiidered  and  in- 
veatigated.  Ab  the  facte  are  collected,  one  poesiUe  factor  aftw 
another  may  be  eliminated  until  definite  concluaiona  may  be 
drawn  aa  to  the  principal  source  or  aourcee  of  the  infection. 

During  the  past  three  years,  as  a  member  of  a  board  of  officers* 
detailed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  to  study  the  origin  and  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  a  typhoid  situation  of  the  complex  urban  type. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  outline  briefly  some  of  the  features  of 
the  typhoid  fever  proUem  in  Washington,  our  methods  of  study- 
ing this  problem,  and  scone  of  our  findings. 

Thb  Typhoid  Situatioh  in  Wabhisotos,  D.O. 

The  high  rate  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  long  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  inhabitants. 
Before  the  improvement  of  the  public  water  supply  in  1905,  there 
was  quite  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  had 
given  attention  to  the  subject,  that  Washington's  high  typhoid 
rate  was  due  to  the  polluted  water  supply  obtained  from  the  Poto- 
mac river.  From  time  to  time  engineering  projects  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  water,  such  as  the  construction  of  subsiding 
basins,  were  recommended  and  carried  out.  Snch  sedimentation 
of  the  water  as  was  accomplished,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  suffi- 
ciently clarifying  the  water,  or  in  satisfactorily  reducing  the  ty- 
phoid rate.  Congresa,  therefore,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  country's  most  expert  sanitary  engineers  and  sanita- 
rians, provided  for  a  further  improvement  of  the  water  supply  bj 
means  of  slow  sand  filtration,  appropriating  for  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  $3,468,405.  The  filters  were  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  officers  of  the  Engineering  Corps  of  the  IJnited  States 
Army,  and  were  completed  in  October,  1905.  Since  then  the  city 
has  been  supplied  continuously  with  filtered  water. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months  following  the  installation 
of  the  sand  filters  there  was  comparatively  little  typhoid  fever  in 
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Waaliiiigton,  but  early  in  July,  1906,  thiere  ocourred  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  caaea,  and  the  disease  was  properly  re- 
garded as  pievailinig  in  epidemic  form.  This  marked  increase  in 
tbe  preralence  of  typhoid  fever  with  the  advent  of  aunnner  weather 
conespondied  with  the  history  of  the  disease  in  many  previona 
years.  The  recurrence  of  the  disease  at  the  usual  rate,  or  even  in 
BBoesB  of  tibe  usual  rate,  despite  the  improvement  in  the  water 
supply,  was  a  keen  disappointment  both  to  the  medical  profession 
and  to  t^  gezieral  public,  as  it  had  been  expected  and  assurances 
had  been  given  that  sand  filtration  would  greatly  diminish  the  dis- 
ease in  Washington,  as  it  had  done  in  oth^  cities.  The  healtli 
officer  of  the  District  found  himseli  confronted  with  an  unusual 
and  difficult  situation,  and  at  his  instance  tbe  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  requested  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Uniied  States  Public  Healtih  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  to  co- 
operate with  the  health  officer  in  making  a  study  of  the  subject. 
In  accordance  with  this  request,  the  Surgeon-General  detailed  a 
board  of  <^cers  to  convene  on  July  2,  1906,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  tihorough  investigation  of  the  typhoid  fever  situation  in 
tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  now  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  problem  for  over 
three  years.  The  results  of  our  studies  in  1906  and  1907  are 
published  in  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletins  Nos.  35  and  44  re- 
spectively, and  the  results  of  our  studiee  in  190S  are  now  in  press 
and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

In  conducting  this  investigation  we  have  considered  and  studied 
every  factor  which  we  have  thou^t  could  possibly  have  to  do  with 
the  transmission  of  the  infection  of  typhoid  fever.  The  investi- 
gation has  included  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  Potomac  watershed ; 
chemical  and  bacterio]<^c  exanunatiouB  of  hundreds  of  samples 
of  tIbe  city's  water  supply;  a  special  study  of  the  pumps,  wells  and 
springs  in  the  District,  and  of  bottled  waters  sold  in  Washington ; 
inspection  of  the  dairies,  and  laboratory  examinations  of  the  milk 
supply;  inspections  of  the  ioe  factories,  and  ohemical  and  bac- 
teriologic  examinations  of  samples  of  the  ioe  and  of  the  water  from 
which  the  ice  was  made;  the  making  of  cultures,  widal  tests,  etc., 
to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  cases ;  examinations  in  tflie  Division  of 
Zoology  of  the  Hygi^ic  Laboratory  of  two  hundred  specimens  of 
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feces  from  tjphrad  patients  to  determine  Uie  rdation  of  animal 
parasitea  to  ausceptibili^  to  typhoid  infectitm;  a  bouae-to-liouse 
canvaflfl  of  thirty-two  city  blocks,  having  a  population  of  over  5,000, 
with  a  view  of  determining  what  proportion  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Washington  is  imrecognized  or  not  reported,  and  also  to  collect  data 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  residences  and  as  to  the  water  and 
food  supply  of  the  general  population.  In  making  this  intensive 
study  of  certain  city  blocks,  over  a  thousand  specimens  of  feces 
from  persons  in  health  or  with  illnesses  not  suspected  to  be  typhoid 
fever  were  collected  and  examined  for  the  presence  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of  determining  what  pro- 
portion of  the  population  hajbors  and  perhaps  diaeeminatee  tdie 
infection  without  having  the  disease  in  dinically  recognizable 
fonn.  The  bathing  beach  and  public  markets  have  been  inspected 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  question  of  shellfish,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  relation  to  the  disease  has  been  ^ven  attention.  A  study 
of  house-flies  as  possible  carriers  of  infection  has  beeai  made  and 
their  seasonable  abundance  considered  in  connection  witii  the  aea- 
eonal  prevaleDce  of  typhoid  fever.  An  es^ustive  epidemiologic 
study  has  been  made  of  the  casee  reported  to  the  health  o£Sce  during 
periods  of  tihe  four  years  as  follows :  July  1  to  November  1, 1906, 
866  casee;  May  1  to  November  1,  1907,  97^  cases;  May  1  to 
November  ],  1908,  679  cases ;  January  1  to  November  1,  1909, 
670  cases;  making  a  grand  total  of  over  3,800  cases.  The  col- 
lection of  the  data  r^airding  tJie  individual  cases  has  \}eea.  done 
each  year  by  the  same  officer  (Lumsden),  so  that  diffOTenoes  in 
findings  between  any  two  of  the  years  we  believe  may  be  at- 
tributed to  differences  in  the  conditions,  the  factors  of  personal 
equation  not  having  varied. 

The  data  in  regard  to  each  case  are  obtained  by  a  visit  to  the 
residence  of  the  patient,  and  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  premises. 
The  patient  himself,  or  when  his  condition  does  not  permit  of  it, 
some  other  member  of  the  household  familiar  with  the  patient^s 
habits,  is  interviewed  iu  regard  to  food  and  drink  used,  direct  or 
indirect  contact  with  previous  cases,  and  all  other  facts  which  can 
be  ascertained  which  may  throw  some  light  on  just  how  the  infee- 
tion  was  contracted  by  that  individual  case.  In  conducting  such 
an  inquiry  it  is  neoessaiy  to  exercise  great  care  and  patience  and 
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to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  aftking  of  leading  questiotLs; 
otherwise  erroneous  Bnd,  therefore,  misleading  statements  may  be 
obtained. 

In  this  Btudj  of  the  cases  the  following  blank  forms  have  heea 
used, 

A 

Typhoid  case  card  used  in  1906.    All  facta  called  for  by  this 
card  were  carefully  investigated  for  each  cas& 

United  Staiet  Puhlio  Health  and  Marine-Hospilal  Servio^  —  Eggimie 
Lahoivtory 
Ttpbod  Fkvkr — Cask  Oabd 

NuDe, D&te  of  inveBtig&Uon,  Cau  No.  

Age Male  or  female,  Whlta  or  colored,  Married  or 

■iugle,  Probsbla  date  onset  of  dlaeue,  Data  ddlnita  BTinp- 

tjntu, Name  and  addms  of  pliysioian,   


Residence  when  taken  aick,   ;  from to 

Previous  residences,  ;  from  to '.. 

Subsequent  reeidenoe, ;  from to 

Residence  when  infection  waa  contraet«d Number  of  oocupanta, 

Serrsnts,   

White  — 

Resident,  

Nonresident,   

Colored  — 

Resident^  

NonresiiMnt,  

Connected  with  city  water  iTsUm  t 

Connected  with  city  sewerage  system! 

Privy!   Location,   

Privy  vB,  well 

Water-closets  in  house!   Water-closeta  in  yardT 

Screens!   FliesT MoaouitoeBl AntaT   RoacheiT  . . 

Bedbugs!  RatsT Mioel  Other  vermin!  

General  sanitary  condition,  

OOOUPATIOIt 


WAT^ 

Kind  used  thirty  days  prior  to  tmjNit  of  lllneM: 
Boiled,  filtered, Bottled, 

Source, In  or  for  drinking,  

Ice: 


Milk  used  since  illnesg-  from   Bottles, 

Uncooked  fruits  and  vaaatabi^i  thirty  days  prior ;  from 

Oy»t«ra,  C1«bj*^-     CT>be,    Lobrtm,  OUmt  dwUfldi, 

,    F«^-w&t«r'j^'(FotottM).   
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Cues  in  house  (tix  months  prior), Caaei  in  houw  n 

prior),  AMociation  with  inf«cUon, 


inSCKLLUnBDDS 


DomMtio  animoli  on  piMDiset:   Dogs, Cats, Cowb, 

Guinea  pigi, Birdi,  Othw  animaU, 

Dispoial  of  teeu  and  urin^ 

OUwr  meana  to  prerent  spread  at  infection: 


(Signaturo  of  Investigator.) 

B 

Typhoid  case  card  used  in  1907,  1908,  and  1909.     All  facts 
called  for  by  thia  card  were  carefully  iDvestigat«d  for  each  case. 

Public  Boaltk  and  Marine-Hofpital  Bervice  —  Bygienio  Laboratory 

TYPHOID  RVn  CASK  OABD 

Date  of  investigation, Case  No 

Name, 

Age, Color, Sex NaUonali^, 

Frobable  date  of  onMt, Date  definite  STmptomi, 

Name  and  addreis  of  physician: 


Resident  of  District  of  Columbia jean months. 

Residence  when  iaken  eiok, ;  from to 

Previoui  residenceB ;  from   to   

Biibsequent  residence, ;  from  to 

Temporary  absen<«B  from  District  of  Columbia  within  30  da]n  priw 

Number  of  occupants Ages, 

Number  of  occupants  who  have  bad  typhoid,   When,   

Newcomers  in  house  within  three  months  prior 

Newcomers  in  house  had  tjpholdl  ....... 

Serrauts,  .... 

White  — 

Resident lyphoidi  

NonreeidJent, l^boidl ... 

Colored  — 

Resident,  I^hoidT 

Nonreaident, Typbmdl 

IVpboid  at  homes  of  servants,  When ! 

Disposal  of  sewage, Waiter-closets  in  bouseT 

Water-cloBets  in  yardt Privy!  Locatjon,  

General  sanitary  condition  of  residenoe, 

OCCUPATION 

PIrm, I  from to 

Other  cases: 

VATEE  WITHIN  THDTT  DATS  PXKtX 

solely ;  principally. 

occasionally. 

FOOD  wiTHin  THomr  datb 

When  taken, 

Milk  (how  used), ;  frtm 

Boiledl PaateurizedJ 

lee  cream T  Wherol  

Uneodced  fraits  and  vegataUesi 

BhelUlrfi, 
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CONTACT 

AMoelation  30  days  prior  with  patients  in  f^rile  itage, 

Asaociatlon  with  nupected  easm,  

Asaociation  witli  persona  who  have  had  typhoid  within  6  montlii,   ; 

1  year, ;  2  years, ;  3  years, ;  4  years ;  6  years, 

Association  30  days  prior  with  persona  in  contact  with  patients  in  febrile 

«tage, _ 

Treatment  of  stoois  and  urine  of  patient)   

Other  precaations,  


Sutnmary :  

(Signature  of  investigator} 

In  some  instances  several  visits  to  a  home  are  necessary  before 
all  of  the  data  for^  given  case  can  be  obtained. 

Ab  the  work  progreesea,  the  case-cards  are  frequently  reviewed, 
so  that  if  any  possibly  responsible  factor  is  common  to  a  group  of 
cases,  the  fact  may  be  discovered  early  and  the  possible  exposure 
of  subsequent  cases  to  the  same  factor  looked  out  for.  By  thia 
means  an  outbreak  due  to  infection  in  milk  supplied  by  some  par- 
ticuIfliT  daityman  may  be  recognized,  or  at  least  strongly  sus- 
pected, frequently  at  its  very  beginning. 

The  cases  are  charted  on  a  street  map  of  the  city,  pins,  each  with 
the  number  of  the  case  attached,  being  stuck  in  to  indicate  the 
places  of  residence  of  the  cases  when  the  infection  was  preaum- 
ably  contracted.  By  means  of  this  map  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  can  be  followed  and  the  grouping  and  some- 
times the  relation  of  cases  to  one  another  discovered. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  a  case  the  facts  suggest 
the  possibility  of  some  member  of  the  household  being  a  bacillus 
carrier,  effort  is  made  to  obtain  specimens  of  feces  and  urine  from 
such  person,  for  baeteriologic  examination.  If  we  find  that  other 
members  of  the  household  have  had  typhoid  previous  to  the  case 
under  investigation,  we  usually  endeavor  to  obtain  specimens. 

We  have  had  one  bouse  outbreak  apparently  due  to  infection 
from  a  bacillus  carrier.  The  family  consisted  of  a  mother,  a  son 
and  three  daughters.  The  son  had  typhoid  in  October,  1908. 
Subsequent  to  his  attack,  the  three  daughters  developed  typhoid 
as  follows;  one  in  December,  1908,  one  in  January,  1909,  and  one 
in  February,  1909.  Speci^™^  of  feces  and  urine  were  obtained 
from  the  mother  ^j  from  the  son.    The  son's  urine  was  found  to 
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be  teeming  with  tTphoid  bacilli,  the  number  being  apparently 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  24-liour  brotib  culture  of  the  organism. 
Treatment  with  urotropin  was  begun,  and  within  four  weeks  the 
urine  became  free  from  typhoid  bacilli.  This  man  had  recovered 
from  his  attack  of  typhoid  about  three  mouths  previous  to  the 
examination  of  his  urine,  and  in  the  meantime  had  been  employed 
as  a  laborer  with  a  large  number  of  other  men  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  Had  his  condition  not  been  discovered  and  treat- 
ment given  he  might  have  continued  to  spread  infection  for  many 
months  or  even  years.  Prompted  by  the  discovery  of  this  carrier, 
and  the  general  interest  that  has  been  given  in  t^  last  few  years 
to  the  subject  of  bacillus  carriers,  we  have  had  collected  and  have 
made  bacteriologic  examinations  of  specimens  of  feces  and  urine 
from  over  300  persons  who  have  had  typhoid  fever  within  the  past 
ten  years.  This  study  has  been  made  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing what  proportion  of  persons  in  Washington,  recovered  from 
typhoid  fever,  are  bacillus  carriers,  and  the  findings  will  be  pub- 
lished in  owr  report  for  1909. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  investigation  in  Washington 
as  thorough  and  comprehensive  aa  possible.  Our  object  has  been 
to  continue  to  collect  facts  until  we  have  sufficient  to  warrant 
definite  conclusions.  We  believe  that  only  by  such  prolonged  and 
painstaking  study  can  the  intricate  problem  of  urban  typhoid  be 
satisfactorily  solved. 

As  the  results  of  our  studies  for  the  three  years  are  set  forth 
in  the  publications,  I  shall  refer  to  them  but  briefiy,  limiting  the 
reference  mainly  to  the  three  factors  usually  most  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  typhoid  fever  infection,  viz.,  water,  milk  and  pei^ 
sonal  contact. 

Water. —  The  typhoid  fever  case  rate  and  death  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  lower  in  1907  and  1908  than  in  any  other 
year  of  which  there  is  record.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  of 
population  in  1906  was  49.3,  in  1907,  34.5,  and  in  1908,  36.5. 
These  represent  the  death  rates  for  the  first  three  years  after  'the 
filtration  of  the  public  water  supply  was  begun.  The  average  an- 
nual typhoid  death  rate  for  the  three  years  immediately  before  the 
filtration  of  the  water  was  about  44  per  100,000,  and  for  the  three 
years  1900,  1901  and  1902,  about  68  per  100,000.    The  reduo- 
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tion  of  the  rate  in  1907  and  1908  ia  accounted  for  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  sonmier  typhoid.  The  rates  in  the  fall,  winter  and 
apring  aeasona  of  the  three  years  1906,  1907  and  1908  were  al- 
most exactly  the  same.  An  important  question  and  one  difficult 
to  answer  positively  is,  "  How  much  of  the  reduction  in  the  ty- 
phoid fever  rate  for  the  eummers  of  1907  and  1908  was  due  to 
the  improvement  in  the  water  supply,  as  the  result  of  sand  filtra- 
tion (  "  Had  such  a  reduced  rate  been  observed  in  the  summer  of 
1906,  the  first  summer  after  the  filters  were  put  inio  operation, 
there  would  probably  have  been  few,  if  any,  who  would  have 
doubted  that  the  reduction  in  the  summer  typhoid  bad  been  ac- 
complished by  the  improvement  in  the  water  supply.  In  1906, 
however,  the  rate  equaled,  or  even  exceeded,  the  rates  of  the  sev- 
eral years  previous,  despite  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  bacter- 
iologic  analyses  of  the  water  showed  that  the  filtration  effected  a 
very  great  reduction  in  the  bacterial  content  of  the  applied  water, 
such  as  was  supplied  the  city  during  the  three  years  prior  to  filtra- 
tion. Judged  by  bacteriologic  standards,  we  found  the  filtered 
water  supplied  the  city  during  the  typhoid  seasons  of  1907  and 
1908  was  of  considerably  better  quality  than  the  filtered  water 
supplied  the  city  in  the  season  of  1906.  The  fact  that  the  lower 
typhoid  rate  in  the  summers  of  1907  and  1908  followed  the  higher 
degree  of  improvement  in  the  filtered  water  seems  to  suggest 
cause  and  effect. 

As  a  board,  we  have  not  been  able  to  decide  definitely  as  to 
idiat  part  water-borne  infection  played  in  the  causation  of  typhoid 
fever  in  1906,  but  we  are  satisfied  from  the  results  of  our  studies, 
that  the  Potomac  river  water  previous  to  filtration  caused  much 
lees  of  Washington's  typhoid  than  was  generally  supposed,  and 
that  in  the  typhoid  seasons  of  1907  and  1908  the  filtered  public 
water  supply  played  a  relatively  minor  role,  if  any,  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease. 

Milk. —  In  the  typhoid  season  (May  1  to  November  1)  of  each 
of  the  three  years  1906,  1907  and  1908,  we  have  definitely  at- 
tributed about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  originating  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  milk-borne  infection.  These  cases  occurred  in  the 
course  of  pronounced  outbreaks  among  the  customers  of  certain 
milk  dealers.    Li  the  season  of  1906,  there  were  three  such  out- 
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breaks,  in  the  Beason  of  1907  one,  and  in  the  seastm  of  1908  one. 
The  outbreak  in  the  fall  of  1908*  was  of  particular  interest,  inas- 
much as  the  infection  was  traced  to  a  bacillus  carrier  who  was  en- 
gaged in  handling  the  milk  on  one  of  the  farms  from  which  the 
implicated  supply  was  obtained.  This  woman  gave  a  history  of 
having  had  typhoid  fever  eighteen  years  before  and  of  having  been 
since  then  in  robust  health. 

Besides  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  pro- 
nounced milk  outbreaks,  we  believe  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  scattering  cases  due  to  infected  milk  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  trace,  and  we  consider  milk  one  of  the  major  factors  con- 
cerned in  the  transmission  of  typhoid  infection  in  Washington. 

Contact. —  Of  the  cases  originating  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  typhoid  seasons  of  1907  and  1908,  about  20  per  cent, 
gave  a  history  of  more  or  less  direct  or  indirect  association  dur- 
ing the  thirty  days  prior  to  onset  of  illness,  with  previous  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease,  and  were  attrib- 
uted to  infection  1^  contact.  Considering  the  amount  of  associa- 
tion between  persons  living  in  a  large  city  and  the  number  of  waya 
in  which  infection  through  personal  contact  may  occur,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  piany  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  large  city  may 
be  due  to  infection  by  contact  which  cannot  be  traced. 

We  regard  contact  as  ono  of  the  major  factors  now  concerned  in 
the  transmission  of  typhoid  infection  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Imported  Cases, —  About  24  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  which  were  reported  in  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  typhoid  seasons  of  1907  and  1908  were  cases  in  which  the 
infection  had  been  contracted  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  1906  period,  the  imported  cases  amounted  to  about  16  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

A  nimiber  of  interesting  details  as  to  seasonal  prevalence,  geo- 
graphical distribution,  racial  prevalence,  etc.,  have  been  worked 
out,  but  they  are  contained  in  the  published  reportsf  and  enough 

•  Lumiden,  L.  L.,  and  Woodward,  Wm.  C,;  A  milk-bome  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  traced  to  a  bBcilliii  FBirSer;  Joum.  Amer.  Med.  Asan,,  March  0,  1B09, 
vol.  62,  pp.  749-762. 

t  Roaenau,  M.  J.,  Lumsden,  L.  L,,  and  Kastle,  J.  B.;  The  OTl((in  and  prevA- 
lence  of  typhnid  fever  in  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia;  Bepart  No.  1,  Evrienio 
LkboratoiT  Bulletin  No.  36,  Wuhlngton,  D.  C,  1W)7  (MMon  cf  19M) ;  lUport 
„     „  „__  ._.   „..,.  „.   ,,  nof  1907)j  ReportNo.  »,  Hyg.  I*b.BalL 
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has  been  cited  to  give  aome  idea  of  the  intricacy  of  the  typhoid 
fever  problem  in  Washington. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  why  Washington  has  some  typhoid 
fever,  but  in  view  of  the  general  sanitary  conditions,  an  annual 
typhoid  death  rate  of  35  per  100,000  does  seem  comparatively  high, 
provided  that  none  of  the  infection  is  water-borne, 

In  considering  Washington's  typhoid  rate  it  should  be  home  in 
mind  that  Washington  is  climatically  a  southern  city,  surrounded 
by  and  obtaining  its  food  supplies  from  a  rural  section  in  which 
typhoid  fever  is  highly  prevalent.  I  know  of  no  city  of  over  75,- 
000  inhabitants,  south  of  Washington  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  during  the  two  years  1907  and  1908  had  a  typhoid 
death  rate  as  low  as  that  of  Washington. 

In  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  data  which  we  have 
collected  in  Washington  we  have  realized  the  need  of  comparable 
data  from  other  cities.  Unfortunately  such  comparable  data  as  are 
now  available  are  too  meagre  to  be  of  much  value. 

Investigations  similar  to  the  one  we  are  conducting  in  Wash- 
ington, if  carried  out  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  the  larger 
American  cities,  would  throw  much  light  on  the  great  problem  of 
urban  typhoid,  both  locally  and  generally. 

By  some  it  may  be  considered  unfortunate  that  the  typhoid 
problem  in  Washington  has  proved  to  be  of  such  complexity  that 
after  three  years  of  study  we  have  not  been  able  to  solve  it  with 
mathematical  exactness, —  in  other  words,  to  point  out  definitely 
thd  immediate  source  of  infection  for  every  case;  but  by  those 
taking  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  I  believe  it  must  be  consid- 
ered fortunate,  because  for  investigators  of  similarly  complex  ty- 
phoid situations,  our  methods  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  our  fail- 
ures prevent  discouragement.  In  the  simpler  typhoid  situations, 
such  as  the  explosive  outbreaks  due  to  highly  infected  water  or 
milk,  and  the  typhoid  in  small  towns  and  in  rural  sections,  these 
epidemioI(^c  methods  should  almost  invariably  yield  satisfactorily 
definite  results. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  every  local  health  officer  to  apply 
himself  with  might  and  main  to  the  typhoid  fever  problem  in  his 
community.  Of  the  widely  prevalent  infectious  diseases  none 
promisee  better  results  from  equivalent  amounts  of  intelligent 
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effort  at  prerentioiL  than  doee  typhoid  fever,  Consideriiig  the 
tremendous  tax  in  lives  and  resources  which  the  American  naticm 
paya  annually  to  typhoid  fever,  the  time  certainly  seems  ripe  for 
our  health  officials, —  city,  county,  State  and  national, — ■  to  begin 
a  general  and  concerted  plan  of  action  against  this  "  pestilence 
tiiat  walketb  in  darkness." 

Da.  E.  H.  Cbttu  —  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladiet  and  Oetttlemen:  I  will  rimplj  idd 
a  cascrote  InstkncQ  of  tlie  importtuice  of  milk. 

On  the  Qth  daj  of  August  of  thia  year  I  dlseavered  a  ckk  of  typhoid  In  the 
Iiome  of  ft  milk  dealer  named  Quick.  The  ease  was  removed  at  onoe  to  the  City 
Hospital.  The  house  was  cleaned ;  the  drains  and  closets  were  cleaned,  and 
Mr.  Quick  did  everything  I  asked  him  to  do  and  did  It  under  my  direction. 

The  patient,  a  daughter-in-law  of  Mr.  Quick,  had  been  away  from  home  —  la 
BinghamtoD  and  other  places,  and  I  was  led  to  believe  at  fint  that  ahe  might 
have  contracted  the  disease  in  some  of  these  place*. 

But,  Auguat  leth  typhoid  began  to  be  reported  and  in  two  or  three  daya 
more  than  a  doien  «Ei9ei  were  reported.  All  these  cases  were  in  one  amall 
loca.11^,  and  I  found  that  all  used  milk  purchased  from  Mr.  Quick.  I  visited 
Hr.  Quick  and  got  bis  milk  route  in  detail  and  I  found  that  less  than  one-hdt 
of  his  route  was  afTeeUd.  I  found  that  the  first  part  ol  his  route  was  frcft 
absolutely.  On  this  part  of  hU  route  he  sold  exclusively  milk  prodneed  bf 
himaelf.  I  then  found  that  the  milk  sold  on  the  part  of  the  route  infected  waa 
purchased  by  Mr.  Quick  from  three  farmers  in  Ellis  Hollow,  east  of  the  dty. 
I  sent  my  milk  inspector  to  investigate  and  he  reported  that  one  of  thew 
farmers,  Mr.  Middaugb,  had  been  ill  a  week  and  that  ttie  diseasa  had  just  been 
diagnosed  as  typhoid.  The  same  day  the  case  was  reported  to  me  as  l^plu^d 
tij  the  attending  physician. 

My  Inspector  also  reported  that  another  of  theae  farmers  In  'ElMn  Hollow, 
a  Mr.  Wilsey,  had  been  ill  a  number  of  weeks  but  that  be  had  had  "sunstroke." 

Now,  take  notice  that  twelve  days  had  not  elapsed  since  I  found  the  first 
case,  Mr,  Quick's  daiigbter-in-kw. 

I  stopped  the  milk  coming  from  Ellis  Hollow.  I  went  out  and  found  that 
ID^  inspector  was  correct  in  his  findings.  I  also  found  that  Mr.  Wllsey,  onr 
fnend  with  the  "  sunstroke "  had  had  a  little  inteatinal  fever  following  Ma 
stroke;  that  be  had  had  nasal  hemorrhage  and  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels; 
aa  Mr.  Wllsey  expressed   it;     "The   doctor  almost  physicked  me  to  death," 

I  was  now  confident  that  our  trouble  was  due  to  milk  from  Ellis  Hollow. 
I  might  stato  that  I  found  that  Mr.  Wilsey's  mother  wns  Ur.  Mlddaush'a 
wife  and  that  Mrs.  Middaugb  had  helped  care  for  her  son,  Mr.  Wllsey,  woen 
he  had  the  "  sunstroke." 

Time  passed;  by  August  31,  thirty-ftve  cases  of  ^hoid  had  been  imoited 
and  every  one  was  in  the  same  locality  and  bad  taken  milk  from  Mr.  Quick. 
And  still  no  cases  developed  on  tbe  first  part  of  Mr.  Quick's  route.  We  con- 
tinued to  get  cases  of  typhoid  from  this  half  milk  route  all  through  the 
month  of  September,  and  the  total  of  cases  due  to  this  Infection  was  ov«r 
serenty-flTe, 

Now  you  will  ask:  How  did  Mr.  Quick's  daughter- in-law  contract  the 
trouble!  I  will  tell  you.  He  sold  nil  of  the  milk  of  his  own  production  first. 
Then  he  purchased  the  Ellis  Hollow  milk;  finished  his  route;  and,  if  he  had 
any  milk  left  be  carried  it  home  and  used  it  in  bis  own  family. 

A  little  later  Id  October  a  rumor  reached  me  that  a  Mr.  Place,  six  nulea 
aouth  of  Ithaca,  might  have  typhoid.  As  my  records  show  that  be  was  a 
producer  of  milk  for  our  market,  I  communicated  with  Ms  physician,  and  on 
October  18  I  received  the  following  reply: 

"  Deab  Docron. —  Replying  to  yours  of  recent  date,  I  would  state  that  the 
patient  referred  to,  Mr.  Claudo  Place,  bas  t^hoid  fever. 

"He  undoubtedly  contracted  it  by  drinking  from  tbe  same  cup  as  Rojal 
Johnson  witiunt  toming  out  the  water  left  in  the  cup  by  JohiiMn. 
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"JohnBon  ruiu  a  threaliiDK  rig  and  becanu  sick  about  two  weeks  aft«r 
threshing  and  boarding  at  Glenn  WIlsey'B.  He  had  an  atTpical,  liftht  caw  of 
the  diBetwe  which  wna  inoorrectly  diagnosed  by  four  doctors,  wjaeU  included. 
Ea  ran  his  threshing  rig  throughout  the  whole  course  of  bis  sickness  and  at 
the  last  infected  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  are  now  lick  of  i^phoid  fever. 
His  blood  gives  g,  positive  Widal  reaction. 

"  Mr.  Place's  milk  was  promptly  withdrawn  from  the  Ithaca,  market  and 
his  cows  have  been,  taken  over  by  a  neighbor  who  works  the  herd  and  sentb 
the  milk  to  the  Slaterville  creamerr. 

"Assuring  you  of  my  own  and  Mr.  Place's  hearty  cooperation  in  any  rea- 
sonable sanituy  measures,  I  remain, 

"Tours  fratemally. 


We  had  the  water  from  the  Wilsey  farm  analyzed  and  Prof.  Chsmot  of 
Cornell  University  reported  colon  bacilli. 

Now,  whether  this  well  water  gave  Mr.  Wilsey  "Biinstroks"  or  whether 
Mr.  Wilsey's  "  siinstrnke"  infected  the  well,  or  wliether  the  infected  well  is  a 
coincidence,  I  will  leave  you  tA  judge.  I  do  know  that  the  infectiott  in  Itliaea 
extended  over  a  number  of  weelca.    Now  we  hare  practicably  no  cases, 

I  think  that  this  picture  I  have  given  you  should  emphasize  the  importance 
of  considering  the  milk  supply  in  every  typhoid  epidemic,  in  fact,  in  every 
typhoid  esse. 

Trk  Chaibmar  —  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  last  paper  of  the  forenoon 
sesaion,  that  is,  the  paper  on  Vital  Statistics,  by  Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  Chiel 
SUtistician  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  Washington. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS 

Bv  Cbesst  L.  Wilbur,  M.P. 

Chief  SUtitticiftn,  United  SUtc*  Onsna  BnrMn 

One  of  tbe  best  definitions  of  vital  statisticB  tliat  it  baa  erer  been, 
my  forttine  to  encounter  was  that  contained  in  a  little  aket^L  en- 
titled "  The  Studio  Girl:  A  Tragedy;  By  One  of  Them,"  which  I 
recently  noted  in  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  magazine  of  one  of  the 
great  papers:  "It  is  in  the  quiet  blocks  of  houses  where  the 
ordinary  persons  live  that  neighborship  grows  and  folks  draw 
together  through  church  interests,  the  next-door  feeling,  the  babies, 
weddings,  illnesses,  deaths, —  those  simple  big  happenings  of  life  I  " 

Vital  statistics  is  the  study  of  those  "  simple  big  happenings  of 
life,"  especially  in  their  collective  aspect  as  massed  together  for 
the  city,  the  State,  or  the  nation ;  and  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to 
endeavor  to  point  out  to  you  to-day  how  supremely  important  BOcJl 
study  is  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  tbe  public  health  work  now 
in  progress,  or  contemplated  in  future,  under  either  municipal, 
State,  or  Federal  agencies,  or,  as  we  are  more  and  more  coming  to 
realize,  the  effective  combination  of  municipal,  and  State,  and 
Federal  agencies.  "  Team  work  "  is  a  favorite  expression  of  my 
friend  Surgeon-General  Wyman  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  who  has  just  preceded  me 
upon  this  platform,  and  the  more  generally  effective  team 
work  of  all  agencies  tJiat  make  for  tlie  uplifting  of  tlie  public 
health  can  be  brought  into  play,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  fruits 
of  sanitary  efforts  be  realized  in  the  saving  of  lives  from  prevent- 
able disease  and  violence,  tbe  curtailmoit  of  tbe  wasted  hours  of 
pain  and  misery  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  loss  and  suffering  of  those 
dependent  upon  them,  and  the  building  up  of  a  happier,  stronger 
citizenhood,  both  of  men  and  women,  for  the  carrying  out  of  tlw 
great  destiny  of  the  United  States. 

Vital  Statistics  and  Demography 
The  knowledge  of  vital  statistics  is  of  value  not  only  within  tbe 
nation,  but  also  for  the  very  important  purpose  of  intOToatiooal 
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eompariaoDS,  by  which  alone  the  relative  rank  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  can  he  measured  as  compared  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  may  be  well  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  demography,"  because  I  find  that  it  is  somewhat  un- 
familiar even  to  professed  statisticians  and  sanitarians,  and  because 
Uiere  will  meet  at  Washington  before  very  long  the  great  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  formed  by  the 
union,  many  years  ago,  of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  the  International  Congress  of  Demography.  The  word  "  de 
mography,"  or  the  French  dimographie,  was  originated  by  M. 
AchiUe  Guillard,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  in  his 
volume  on  The  Elements  of  Human  Statistics  or  Comparative 
Demography,'  published  at  Paris  in  1855.  As  Doctor  Bertillon  ob- 
serves in  the  footnote  of  his  work  on  the  Elements  of  Administra- 
tive Statistics,  from  which  the  above  statement  is  taken,  the  word 
is  to-day  adopted  universally,  except  that  it  has  received  com- 
paratively little  acceptance  among  English-speaking  nations.  We 
have  no  other  word,  however,  that  fully  corresponds  to  it,  and  it 
would  he  well,  in  view  of  the  great  International  Congress  soon  to 
be  with  us,  and  in  whose  title  it  appears,  that  we  should  now 
naturalize  it  and  bring  it  into  common  use.  Doctor  Bertillon  de- 
fines it  as  follows :  "  Demography  is  the  study  of  humanity  in  the 
ooUective  sense.  Its  object  is  to  know  of  what  elements  it  is  con- 
stituted, how  it  lives,  and  how  it  is  renewed.  Its  principal  instru- 
ment of  investigation  is  statistics."  ' 

The  Gredt  origin  of  the  word  is  a  correct  guide  to  its  use.  As 
gec^raphy  is  the  study  of  the  earth,  so  demography  is  the  study  of 
the  people  that  inhabit  it  ('?/">f  people).  In  its  broadest  sense, 
as  understood  by  its  creator,  "  it  is  the  science  of  all  numerical 
averages  which  are  of  interest  to  humanity."  In  the  more  re- 
stricted meaning  with  which  we  usually  employ  it,  "  it  is  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  populations,  their  general  movements, 
their  physical,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  conditions."  Thus 
in  a  recent  Manuale  di  Demografia  by  Napoleone  Colajanni  of 

1  Blementa  it  statietique  huinaiiM  ou  DCmograpliie  cotnparSe. 

*Ia  dimoffmphit  est  I'fitude  des  ^1ectivtt6a  numainw.  Son  objet  est  d« 
•avoir  de  quels  Elements  elles  sont  <!onstitu6ea,  comment  ellee  vivent  et  com- 
ment elks  se  renouvellent.  Son  principal  injitniment  d'inTestigtitioD  est  b 
■tatUUqne. 
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Naples,  Guch  subjects  are  considered  as  the  census,  number  of  in- 
habitants, habitations,  and  families,  composition  of  the  populaticm 
according  to  anthropological  character,  race,  language,  nationality, 
place  of  origin,  biological  condition  (sex,  age),  dlsabUitj,  social 
condition  (civil  condition,  religion,  education,  occupation),  mat^ 
rjage,  natality,  morbidity,  mortality,  biometry,  migration  (immi- 
gration, emigration,  internal  migration),  tend«icy  to  city  dwelliog, 
etc  Th^se  are  classed  under  the  two  great  divisions  of  (1)  Condi- 
tion of  population  (static)  and  (2)  Movement  of  population 
(dynamic).  To  the  first,  that  dealing  wit^  t^  constitution  of 
populations  as  they  exist  at  a  given  time,  belongs  the  census ;  to 
the  second,  which  traces  the  growth  of  populations  and  analyzes 
the  factors  upon  which  such  growth  is  dependent,  belongs  what 
English-speaking  persons  usually  call  vital  statistics,  that  is,  the 
statistics  of  humanity  concerning  those  "  simple  big  happenings 
of  life  "  that  come  to  all  of  us,  and  set  their  indelible  impressions 
upon  tihe  history  of  the  race  of  which  we  form  a  part 

Condition  of  Demoobafhy  in  the  TJhitbd  States 
At  a  time  when  we  are  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  host  of 
European  demographers,  many  of  them  trained  in  the  methods 
of  the  most  advanced  civilization,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
present  status  and  prospects  of  demographic  investigation  in  the 
United  States.  Demography  is  dependent,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
two  important  factors,  (1)  knowledge  of  the  population  which  is 
obtained  by  means  of  the  census;  and  (2)  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  population,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  effective 
registration  of  vital  statistics.  As  regards  the  census  of  population, 
the  United  States  occupies  perhaps  a  more  advanced  position  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  was  the  first  nation  to  insure, 
by  an  organic  provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  regular  decennial 
censuses  of  population  should  be  obtained  as  a  part  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  The  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  of  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  taken,  as  of  April  15,  1910,  and  from 
the  first  census  of  1790  to  the  present,  and  undoubtedly  for  all 
future  time  while  the  United  States  remains  a  nation,  these  decen- 
nial censuses  may  be  depended  upon  to  supply  all  necessary  demo- 
graphic data  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time  up<m 
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Tvbioh  tbey  were  taken.  Many  States  moreover,  among  tliem  Kew 
York,  have  very  complete  interdecennial  censuses,  so  that  every 
five  years,  or  at  most  every  ten  years,  wc  have  a  thorough  summing 
up  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  together  with  statistics  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  of  other  subsidiary  in- 
quiries, that  meet  the  demands  for  full  knowledge  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

As  regards  the  other  and  equally  important  phase  of  demo- 
graphic study,  the  movement  of  population,  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  is  far  otherwise.  For  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States,  including  practically  the  entire  South  except  for  a  few 
registration  cities,  we  have  no  vital  statistics  at  all  of  ft  reliable 
character.  In  no  southern  State  at  the  present  moment  is  there 
complete,  auocessful,  State-wide  registration  of  even  deaths  alone. 
Possibly  in  not  a  single  State  of  the  Union  at  the  present  time  — ■ 
certainly  not  a  few  years  ago  —  is  there  complete,  suoceasful.  State- 
wide registration  of  births ;  not  even  so  complete  that  we  oould  be 
assured  that  at  least  nine  births  are  registered  out  of  every  ten 
that  actually  occurred.  You  will  note  that  I  do  not  speak  definitely 
as  to  the  actual  condition  at  present  with  respect  to  the  registra- 
tion of  births.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  a  special  collection  was 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  all  the  births  registered  in  the 
United  States  for  1908,  and  until  the  compilation  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  data  analyzed,  I  would  prefer  to  speak  only  in 
geoieral  terms.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  very  few  places  in 
the  United  States  where  all  births  are  registered,  or  even  where 
births  are  roistered  with  an  approach  to  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
pleteness so  that  it  is  worth  while  regularly  to  collect  them  from 
the  State  or  city  re^stration  offices,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
Congress  relating  thereto,  as  the  beginning  of  a  registration  area 
for  births  of  the  United  States.  The  term  "registration  area," 
as  used  in  all  the  vital  statistics  reports  of  the  Federal  Government 
since  1880,  relates  simply  to  the  registration  of  deaths;  which 
fact  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  present  condition  of  vital 
statistics  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  no  other  civilized  country  in  the  world  is 
there  such  gross  and  utter  n^lect  of  the  registration  of  vital 
statistics,  a  function  which  is  considered  an  indi^>en3Bble  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  modem  progressive  nation.  ^  , 
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Loss   TO   THE   CiTIZEIT   AND   TO    SANITATION   PBOU   NeGIEOT   OF 
Vital  Statist iob 

Important  as  tlie  proper  registration  of  vital  statistics  in  the 
United  States  may  bo  for  demographic  purposes  —  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  other  countries  in  a  position  to  point  to  the 
national  neglect  of  this  subject  as  evidence  of  Uie  crude  and  semi- 
civilized  condition  of  civil  administration  in  the  United  States  — 
I  should  not  ui^  upon  you  solely,  or  chiefly,  the  necessity  of  more 
adequate  registration  of  births  and  deaths  from  this  point  of  view 
alone.  Indeed,  I  may  assimie,  in  this  assemblage  of  health  officers 
of  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union,  whose  population  as  determined 
next  year  will  probably  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  England  and  "Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,* 
and  which  sustained  the  terrific  stru^le  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
tiai  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  means  are  wanting  to  secure 
complete  registration  of  every  birth  and  death  that  occurs  in  the 
State.  Surely  no  argument  can  be  needed  aa  to  the  necessity  of 
recording  every  death  as  it  occurs,  upon  a  standard  certificate  of 
death,  and  with  the  absolute  requirement  of  a  burial  or  removal 
permit  to  be  issued  by  the  local  r^strar  before  any  disposition  is 
made  of  the  body.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  since  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  of  which  the 
present  Health  Department  is  the  direct  continuation,  the  import- 
ance of  correct  vital  statistics  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  From  the  first  annual  report,  transmitted 
to  Governor  Cornell,  December  1,  1880,  I  may  quote; 

Begistration  of  Deaths,  Births  and  Marriages. —  The  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics.—  The  records  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  five 
millions  of  people  and  of  the  movements  of  this  population,  the 
registry  of  their  mortality  and  the  causes  of  death,  the  registry  of 
prevalent  diseases  and  a  faithful  [mark  the  faithful^  record  of 
all  {_all}  births  and  marriages,  pertain  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics. The  necessities  of  sanitary  service,  and  the  interests  of 
communities  considered  socially  and  physiologically,  alike  require 
that  this  registration  in  all  its  parts  be  complete,  uniform  in  its 

*  EstimaUd  population  of  New  York,  1910,  according  to  tbc  method  o( 
average  annual  increase,  9,&fiS,T22;  of  England  and  Wales,  by  ocnsus  of  Uarcb 
10,  1801,  8,602,C36. 
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metbods,  and  faitMuUy  attended  to  in  all  its  details.  With  the 
registration  of  inortaIit;y  and  its  various  causes,  and  with  the 
records  of  prevalent  diseases,  sanitary  officers  have  constant  occa- 
sion to  concern  themselves;  but  the  otter  two  branches  of  vital 
registration  are  also  essentially  necessary  in  the  study  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  sanitary  defenses  of  the  people. 

The  registration  should  be  complete;  and  the  r^atration  of 
births  and  marriages  is  also  essentially  necessary,  as  well  as  that 
of  deaths,  to  the  sanitary  defenses  of  the  people.  To-day,  nearly 
thirty  years  after  these  words  were  written,  even  the  registration 
of  deaths  is  probably  not  thoroughly  complete  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  comparison  made  by  the  twelfth  census  for  1900 
showed  that  for  the  counties  of  Kew  York  investigated  the  ratio 
of  deaths  registered  under  the  State  law  was  only  90,6  per  cent. 
of  those  that  actually  occurred,  as  determined  by  the  addition  of 
enumerators'  returns,  thus  falling  decidedly  below  the  complete- 
uQi^s  of  registration  in  Michigan,  as  determined  by  the  same  test, 
92.9  per  cent,  for  which  State  the  law  had  only  been  in  operation 
about  two  years  and  had  not  then  been  extended,  so  far  as  the  re- 
quirement of  compulsory  burial  permits  is  concerned,  over  the  en- 
tire State.  A  marriage  license  law  —  the  only  way  in  which  ac- 
curate records  of  marriages  can  be  obtained  —  has  only  lately  been 
enacted  in  Kew  York.  For  births  reference  need  only  be  made 
to  the  recent  Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  so  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Hills  Cole,  and  which  are 
of  course  carefully  read  by  you  each  month,  to  appreciate  how 
worthless  the  registration  of  births  remains  to-day  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  exact  localities  where 
the  enforcement  of  the  birth  registration  law  is  totally  neglected ; 
the  figures  show  for  themselves  and  attention  has  been  called  to 
them  time  and  time  again  in  the  Bulletin  and  in  the  annual  re- 
ports. Some  places  show,  as  in  the  table  of  city  birth  rates  and 
death  rates  for  1908,  presented  in  the  Bulletin  for  February, 
1909,  a  large  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  and  pointing  to  a  rapid 
natural  decrease  of  the  population  —  if  the  statistics  are  correct. 
Probably  in  most  instances,  such  rates  are  merely  indicative  of  the 
gross  n^lect  of  effective  r^stration  of  births.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  apathy  of  communities  to  such  continued  misrep- 
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reeentation  of  their  vital  conditions  existing  through  the  neglect  of 
the  o£Bcial3  charged  with  the  duty  of  registration.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  as  showing  the  tendency  of  such  neglect  to  con- 
tinue for  a  very  long  period  unless  sharply  checked  by  the  compul- 
sory enforcement  of  the  law,  that  some  of  the  places  noted  in  the 
annual  report  for  1S84  as  presenting  "  glaring  examples  of  such 
defects  "  in  complete  registration  due  to  "  inefficiency  of  organiza- 
titm  or  oarelesaness  on  the  part  of  local  registrars  "  are  conspioDoua 
to-day,  after  a  quarter  century  of  attempted  thorough  enforcement 
of  law,  for  the  same  unfortunate  conditions.  In  fact  a  negligent 
or  careless  registrar  under  a  State  system,  unless  sharply  called  to 
account  and  punished  or  removed  from  office,  is  a  plague  spot  that 
may  infect  the  whole  system,  and.  bring  about  its  decay. 

National  Iupostakce  of  Thorough  Keoistbatiok  op  Bibths 
IK  New  Tobk 

Please  do  not  understand  that  I  desire  to  criticise  or  to  be  un- 
duly severe  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  administration  of 
the  New  York  laws  governing  the  registration  of  vital  statistics, 
and  more  particularly  the  registration  of  births.  I  have  said  noUi- 
ing  that  has  not  been  said  again  and  again  in  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  State,  and  I  am  proud,  as  a  former  New  Yorker, 
of  the  history  of  the  State  in  vital  statistics.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  impetus  received  from  the  eminent  men  of  the  past  who  have 
had  the  direction  of  this  work  in  New  York,  and  I  am  indebted 
to-day,  in  my  work  as  Chief  Statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, for  the  cordial  support  and  earnest  co-operation  that  we  receive, 
not  only  from  the  State  Department  of  Health  under  Doctor 
Porter,  but  also  from  Greater  New  York  and  some  other  cities  of 
the  State  from  which  we  receive  independent  returns.  I  shall, 
of  course,  always  be  glad  that  I  was  bom  in  Michigan  You  will 
pardon  me  if  I  shall  always  consider  it  the  finest  Stat«  of  the 
TJnion  in  many  respects.  Indeed  Michigan  ia  largely  New  York, 
that  is,  it  was  settled  by  New  York  people  who  followed  the  Star 
of  Empire  Westward  from  the  da^  when  the  "  Walk-in-the- 
Water"  plied  on  Lake  Erie.  As  late  as  1890,  over  12  per  cent, 
of  the  native-born  population  of  Michigan  at  all  ages  were  bom 
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in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  course  a  far  Mgher  proportion 
of  adults,  especially  in  the  Lower  Peninsula.  My  maternal  grand- 
father, Br.  Alonzo  Creesj,  practised  medicine  for  a  time  in  con- 
junction  with  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Justin  Smith,  at  Lima,  before 
he  went  to  Michigan  Territory  in  the  30'b.  I  have  some  of  his 
old  hooks  of  account  yet,  with  shilling  charges,  when  a  dollar 
was  bigger  than  an  eagle  to-day.  ily  paternal  grandfather,  Jephtha 
Wilbur,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Genesee  valley,  lived  on 
the  old  homestead,  "  down  by  the  willows,"  just  over  the  Monroe 
county  line,  in  Livingston  county.  As  a  boy  on  the  farm  Boches- 
ter  was  "  The  City  "  to  me  —  the  first  city  that  I  ever  knew. 
Later,  but  over  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  have  memories  of  school 
days  in  old  "  No.  11 "  ;  I  have  yet  the  certificate  of  promotion 
there  received.  So  I  was  proud  when  Michigan  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Federal  Census  —  long  before  my  connection  with  it  —  as 
the  first  registration  State  west  of  New  York ;  and  the  methods 
that  were  employed  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  in  Michi- 
gan were  largely  based  upon  the  methods  employed  in  this  State. 
One  of  the  greatest  vital  statisticians  and  practical  sanitarians, 
in  my  judgment,  who  ever  labored  in  the  United  States  was  Dr. 
Elisha  Harris,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Health.  Coming  to  the  State  work  after  eminent  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  had  given  special  attention  to  the  registration  of  vital 
statistics,  he  early  adopted  methods  which  were  really  the  fountain 
source  of  the  laws  of  many  other  States,  and  which  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  standard  bills  of  the  present  day  as  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  approved  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  bj  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  It 
was  never  my  fortune  to  know  Dr.  Harris  personally,  although 
his  face  is  familiar  as  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  from  an  engraving  that  formerly  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health.  But  his  in- 
fluence is  vital  and  active  to-day,  and  his  ideas  are  being  carried 
out  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  many  laws  passed  during 
the  last  ten  years.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  lasting  is  the  in- 
fluence of  thorough  work,  and  how  appropriate  it  would  be  for  the 
health  officers  of  the  State  to  resolve  to  thoroughly  carry  out  to- 
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day  that  complete  registration  of  births  and  deaths  t^at  Doctor 
Harris  attempted,  and  wbicli  it  is  now  entirely  feaBible  to  8eciiT& 
The  language  urging  the  necessity  of  complete  registration  that  I 
quoted  from  the  first  report  was  doubtless  written  by  Doctor 
Harris  with  the  full  approval  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  the 
President  of  which  at  that  time  was  Dr,  Edward  M.  Moore  of 
Eochester. 

The  accurate  registration  of  all  births  has  nearly  everywhere 
been  neglected  in  the  IJnitod  States,  even  where  the  records  of 
deaths  are  tolerably  complete.  It  is  more  difficult  to  secure  com- 
plete registration  of  births,  and  the  great  practical  importance  of 
such  registration,  both  to  the  individual  aud  to  the  State,  is  not 
recognized  as  fully  as  it  should  be.  In  the  compulsory  burial  or 
removal  permit,  when  faithfully  enforced,  we  have  an  absolute 
aheck  to  the  completeness  of  death  registration ;  but  no  such  check 
is  possible  upon  the  completeness  of  birth  r^stration,  and  the  im- 
conscious  health  officer  or  registrar  of  vital  statistics  may  go  cm  in 
blissful  ignorance  for  years  that  births  are  not  properly  roistered 
in  his  jurisdiction -^  unless  he  chooses  to  open  his  eyes  and  see 
that  they  are  not.  If  he  really  desires  to  know  whether  the  law  is 
being  executed  or  not,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  ascertain;  and  it 
is  equally  possible  for  the  central  office  of  the  State  to  ascertain 
and  to  gauge,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  just  how  effective  or 
ineffective  the  law  is  for  each  part  of  the  State.  It  ie  only  neces- 
sary to  check  up  regularly  the  returns  of  deaths  of  infante  with 
the  births  reported,  and  to  note  whether  the  children  bom  in  the 
city  or  State  and  dying  under  one  or  under  two  years  of  age  were 
registered  as  births.  If  they  were  not  registered,  then  there  is  a 
certain  penalty  of  the  law  for  physicians  or  midwiveo  who  fail  or 
neglect  to  file  the  certificates  of  birth,  and  if  that  penalty  were 
enforced  in  each  and  every  instance  in  which  it  is  incurred,  or  even 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  such  cases,  there  would  soon  be  an 
end  of  defective  registration  of  births. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  enforced,  and  the 
penalty  provided  therein,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  only  a  reasonable 
one,  applied  to  every  instance  of  violation  t  The  State  aims, 
primarily,  to  protect  the  personal  and  legal  righte  of  ite  citizens 
by  estaUishing  accurate  records  of  births  which  can  be  relied  upon 
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to  prove  the  importaat  facta  contained  therein  —  facts  which  ma; 
frequently  be  insusceptible  of  an;  other  proof.  The  claims  of  de- 
scent, proofs  necessary  for  the  inheritance  of  property,  especially 
from  foreign  countries,  the  estahlishment  of  school  age,  age  for 
lawful  employment  of  children,  age  of  consent,  voting  age,  and 
many  other  requirements,  can  be  drawn  only  from  accurate  birth 
records  made  at  the  time  of  birth  or  immediately  thereafter.  Early 
notification  of  births  is  essential  for  the  prevention  of  certain  dis- 
eases, and  the  total  number  of  births  in  a  State  or  city  is  the  basis 
of  that  most  important  ratio  known  as  infant  mortality.  The  full 
measure  of  protection  to  infant  life  cannot  be  extended  unless  all 
births  are  promptly  roistered,  and  all  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
State  are  vitiated  by  the  neglect  or  failure  of  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  to  obey  reasonable  laws  for  this  purpose.  Are  they  to  receive 
general  immunity  for  such  negligence,  and  is  it  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  State  that  the  wise  safeguards  intended  to  be  thrown 
around  the  most  helpless  and  dependent  class  of  the  community 
should  be  set  at  naught  as  if  by  a  specially  privileged  class  who 
assume  to  obey  or  disobey  them  aa  a  mere  matter  of  personal  con- 
venience {  The  question  is  one  of  rapidly  increasing  importance, 
as  our  civilization  grows  in  complexity.  Watch  the  crowds  at  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  Becords  of  Greater  New  York  at  the 
Health  Department  on  Sixth  avenue,  and  note  the  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment, perhaps  even  the  serious  loss,  that  follows  when  it 
appears  that  some  careless  doctor  or  midwife  in  years  gone  by  has 
neglected  his  or  her  duty.  The  State  owes  it  to  the  children  bom 
that  they  shall  be  duly  registered  under  the  wise  provisions  of  the 
State  law,  and  the  State  owes  it  to  its  own  self-respect  that  the  law 
shall  be  enforced  without  fear  or  favor  in  each  and  every  part  of 
the  State.     It  is  a  State  law;  that  should  be  sufficient      < 

Why  are  suoh  laws  not  thoroughly  enforced  1  The  answer  is 
simple :  Ignorance  or  incompetency  of  the  local  registrar,  or  fear 
or  favoritism  on  his  part  for  known  violators  of  the  law.  The 
latter  reasons  are  sometimes  summarized  by  the  single  word  tact; 
when  a  registrar  desires  a  tactful  administration,  with  avoidance  of 
all  friction,  he  can  secure  it  by  ignoring  violations  of  the  law. 
Observe  that  I  do  not  assign  any  special  measure  of  blame  to 
phyBicians  or  midwivos  for  forgetting,  refusing,  or  n^lecting  to 
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file  their  birtlia  as  the  law  requiree  them  to  do.  They  are  not 
chained  wi^i  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  An  alert  local  registrar 
would  very  soon  obtain  evidences  of  delinquency,  and  thereafter  the 
aole  reaponaibility  should  rest  upon  him  if  he  did  not  secure  thu 
enforcement  of  the  law;  and  the  central  office  of  the  State  would 
in  lie  turn  he  responsible  if  it  permitted  negligent  local  re^trars 
to  allow  the  law  to  be  held  in  disrespect  You  will  understand 
that  by  "  local  registrar  "  I  m«an,  not  the  man  who  doee  the  mere 
mechanical  work,  but  the  health  officer  or  head  of  the  office  who  has 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  for  its  proper  conduct. 

It  is  true,  and  must  always  be  remembered,  that  iJie  chief 
agency  heretofore  available  to  secure  the  enactment  of  vital  statis- 
tics Ic^slation  has  been  the  organized  medical  profession.  Kegis- 
tration  of  vital  statistics  is  medical  work,  and  medical  men  have 
pleaded  before  Legislatures  for  better  laws  for  this  purpose  and 
have  greatly  aided  in  their  administration,  especially  as  regards 
the  reporting  of  deaths  when  the  legal  responsibility  has  been  laid 
upon  the  undertaker.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  reporting  of 
birdis,  under  laws  of  their  own  devising,  the  physicians  of  the 
country  have  been,  almost  universally  delinquent.  No  amount  of 
moral  suasion  or  urging  by  those  physicians  who  appreciate  the 
great  importance  of  such  laws  will  induce  all  doctors  to  voluntarily 
comply  with  them,  not  even  when  a  quite  unnecessary-  and  undesir- 
able fee  is  paid  for  such  returns.  As  a  concrete  example  the  State 
Registrar  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Wilmer  R.  Batt,  recently  stated 
before  the  Section  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  at  Richmond,  that  under  the  very  efficient 
Pennsylvania  law  in  force  in  1906,  for  the  first  year  resort  was 
had  chiefly  to  educational  and  persuasive  means.  As  a  result 
about  167,000  births  were  registered,  exclusive  of  stillbirths.  For 
190Y  the  same  measures  were  continued  and  a  few  prosecutions 
were  instituted  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  births  registered 
rose  to  nearly  ]  76,000.  For  IfiOS  a  thorough  system  of  inspection 
was  instituted,  representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Healtih 
personally  visiting  localities,  obtaining  lists  of  children  not  reg- 
istered, as  shown  on  the  local  records,  and  prosecuting  the  delin- 
quent physicians  and  midwives.  Over  800  such  cases  were  taken 
up  during  the  year,  and  the  city  auHiorilaes  for  the  most  part 
heartily  co-operated  in  the  work.    As  a  result  over  193,000  birtbi 
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were  refpstered  for  1908,  over  3,000  delinquent  retunu  being  made 
for  PliiladeJ^ia  alone.  The  work  is  continuing,  territory  being 
revisited  from  time  to  time  to  insure  that  tJiere  is  no  alat^ening  in 
the  enforcement  of  law.  I  bave  been  about  with  one  of  the  State 
inspeotora  myself,  at  Scrsnton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  aside  from  insuring  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  Uie  work 
is  very  important  as  educating  the  physicians,  the  midiwiveB,  and 
the  people  and  press  generally  as  to  the  necessity  for  proper  reg- 
istration, and  that  the  law  is  not  a  mere  form  to  be  obeyed  or  vio 
lated  with  impunity,  but  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  leffH, 
personal,  and  sanitary  rights  of  the  children  that  must  be  obeyed. 

Why  should  not  the  same  measures  be  carried  out  in  New  York  ! 
Why  should  not  the  law  be  enforced  throughout  the  State  t  Are 
there  any  reasons  why  certain  cities  should  not  re^ster  t^eir  births 
when  the  State  law  requires  that  they  shotild  ?  In  selecting  the  list 
of  eligible  States  for  tiie  registration  ares  of  births,  which  may 
be  oonstituted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  next  year,  it  is  cer^ 
tauily  disheartening  to  contemplate  the  apparent  neglect  of  com- 
plete registration  of  births  now  existing  in  certain  parts  of  Neiw 
York.  A  few  negligent  local  re^strars  oast  a  reflection  upon  the 
entire  State  service,  just  as  a  few  doctors  or  midwives  in  a  com- 
munity who  do  not  choose  to  obey  the  law,  and  are  not  forced  to  do 
so,  soon  lead  to  its  general  neglect.  It  seems  to  me  th^t  the  organ- 
ized public  health  officials  of  the  State  and  the  organized  medical 
profession  of  the  State  should  demand  that  these  laws  be  thoroughly 
enforced,  and  should  support  the  oonstnentious  registration  official 
in  the  thorough  discharge  of  his  duty  in  requiring  the  prompt  and 
complete  registration  of  all  births  and  deaths  that  occur  in  his 
j  urisdiction. 

The  outlook  was  never  so  hopeful  as  at  the  present  time  for 
greatly  improved  vital  statistics  for  the  United  States.  We  shall 
start  out  next  year,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  census  decade,  with  a 
strong  organization  of  the  r^stration  ofBcials  of  the  TTnited  States, 
who  have  constituted  since  1907  the  Section  on  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  of  whiah  Dr.  William  H. 
Guilfoy,  Registrar  of  Records  of  Greater  New  York,  is  now  the 
chairman.  This  section  has  already  proved  of  great  service  in 
elaborating  rules  of  statisticE^  practice^  which  may  be  found  eaciU 
year  in  the  annual  reports  on  mortality  etatisties  published  by  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  which  will  do  much  to  harmonize  and 
render  comparable  the  methods  of  compilation  and  presentation  of 
data  in  the  various  State  and  city  reports.  At  Biidimond  last 
month  the  revised  United  States  standard  certificate  of  death  was 
adopted  for  general  use  throughout  the  United  States  aud  has  been 
approved  b;  the  Bui-esu  of  C^isus.  It  will  be  at  once  accepted 
by  Doctor  Porter  for  use  in  New  York  —  in  fact,  the  New  Tork 
State  Department  of  Health  was  the  first  State  office  that  promised 
immediate  adoption.  New  York  is  now  as  prompt  aa  it  was  in 
1901,  when  its  action  determined  the  success  of  the  original  stand- 
ard certificate,  of  which  tids  is  the  first  revision.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  vital  statistics  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  I  was  appealed  to  by  the  Blinois  State  Board  of 
Health,  whioh  had  Just  secured  the  passage  of  a  registration  law, 
to  draft  a  form  of  certificate  of  death  for  their  use.  We  had  then  a 
very  excellent  form  in  Michigan,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  by  get- 
ting two  or  three  States  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  blank,  we  might 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  standard  certificate  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  so  have  a  uniform  basis  for  national  mortality  statistics. 
Doctor  Hurty  of  Indiana  and  I  therefore  agreed  that  we  would 
use  the  new  blank  that  we  were  preparing  for  Illinois  for  both 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  beginning  January  1,  1902.  Happ^iing 
about  that  time  to  be  summoned  to  Washington  for  consultation 
by  my  predecessor,  Mr,  William  A.  King,  I  took  the  new  blank 
with  me  and  called  on  the  way  upon  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  Uien  State 
Healdi  Commissioner,  at  his  office  on  Madison  avenue,  New  York. 
Doctor  Lewis  heartily  approved  the  new  form,  and  when  I  reached 
Washington  vrith  four  States,  as  we  supposed,  IHinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  New  York,  a  unit  for  the  standard  blank,  Mr.  King 
at  once  adopted  it  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  it  has  been  in 
very  satisfactory  use  in  all  of  the  newer  registration  States  since 
that  date.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  revised  blank  are  a  better 
statement  of  occupation  and  cause  of  deatJi,  and  the  provision  for 
certain  definite  instructionfl  in  r^ard  to  their  statement,  so  that 
the  returns  of  deaths  will  be  more  precise. 

Another  promising  line  of  effort  just  begun  is  the  cooperation  of 
&B  American  Public  Health  Association  and  the  American 
Statistical  Association  with  t3ie  Bureau  of  the  Colsus  in  the 
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preparation  of  uniform  fonns  of  tablea  to  be  used  in  city,  State, 
and  Federal  reports  upon  vital  statistics,  so  that  the  reader  will 
be  sure  to  find  the  most  essential  data  presented  in  comparable 
form.  The  Actuarial  Society  of  America  has  also  appointed  a 
strong  committee  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  life  tables 
based  upon  the  mortality  returns  for  recent  years,  so  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  registration  should  be  absolutely 
complete.  Again,  the  efforts  of  American  registration  officials  have 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  movement  for  a  uniform  classification 
of  causes  of  death,  and  at  the  Second  Decennial  Revision  of  the 
International  Classification  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death,  which 
was  convened  at  Paris  last  July  by  the  French  Government,  the 
registration  officials  and  medical  profession  of  the  United  States 
were  specially  represented  in  the  Census  Commission  authorized 
by  the  first  act  passed  by  the  present  Congress.  The  mimber  of 
registration  States  (for  deaths)  has  grown  from  nine  in  1900  to 
eighteen  in  1909,  including  the  great  State  of  Ohio  recently  ad- 
mitt«d,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population  contained  in  the  reg- 
istration area  now  exceeds  55  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
continental  United  States.  Qood  laws  have  been  passed  in  other 
States,  among  them  Delaware,  Missouri,  and  Korth  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  and  there  is  active  interest  in  obtaining  and 
enforcing  good  legislation  for  vital  statistics.  All  this  is  for 
deaths,  however,  and  we  must  look  to  our  old  r^stration  States 
to  show  that  they  can  bring  up  the  standard  of  birth  registration 
so  that  they  can  be  accepted  in  the  first  registration  area  for  births 
constituted  by  the  Census.  It  would  be  a  shame  indeed  if  States 
with  comparatively  recent  laws  should  surpass  them,  and  be  en- 
titled to  admission  while  they  remain  in  the  old  rut  of  slack  and 
negligent  enforcement  of  law.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Empire 
State  will  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  that  every  local  registrar, 
every  health  officer,  and  every  citizen  of  the  State  will  not  co- 
operate with  and  earnestly  support  the  State  Health  Department 
in  the  thorough  enforcement  throughout  thfi  State  of  those  regis- 
tration laws  upon  which  the  success  of  its  sanitary  work  is  so 
alaolutely  dependent. 

The  CHAiBMAn  —  We  will  now  hare  discusBion  on  this  paper  bv  Dr.  Albert 
Mott,  of  Coboee,  N.  Y. 
Ds.  AlSEBT  Mott  — Ab  is  well  known,  tbe  divialoiL  of  vital  Btatistics  of 
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tha  State  Department  of  Health  has  to  de«l  with  returns  of  tJw  local  regUtru' 
of  vital  «tati8tic«  from  the  municipalities  of  the  State.  The  necessity  of  imi- 
formity  and  accuracy  in  the  retiunB  has  been  throughly  elucid&ted  In  tha 
paper  just  read.  We  know  that  the  credit  of  the  State  service  must  suffer 
from  heedless  and  incomplete  work  and  in  order  to  secure  proper  returns  the 
registrar  must  understand  that  the  same  principle  that  governs  successful 
business  corporations  mutt  be  adhered  to  in  this  work.  Every  detail  must  be 
known,  and  promptness  in  tbe  execution  of  the  same  will  be  the  only  mean* 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  results. 

Concentration  of  effort  is  imperative  in  order  to  attain  tbe  higlieBt  degree  of 
raoeesa  in  any  undertaking,  and  in  nothing  doe*  the  principle  apply  mora 
directly  than  In  the  matter  of  vital  atatiatiea.  However,  centralization  of 
authority  is  a*  necMsary  a«  concentration  of  effort  in  any  business.  This  work 
Is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health,  and  bi 
order  for  tbe  health  officer  to  do  the  most  effective  work  we  belieVB  Uiere 
■hould  be  no  division  of  authority,  but  that  he  only  should  be  responsible  for 
tbe  proper  r^atration  of  vital  statistics  in  every  miiniei polity. 

We  know  that  tbe  health  officer  would  often  have  to  deal  with  busy  and  in- 
attentive communities,  but  he  should  present  tbe  essentials  of  eorraet  regis- 
tration not  only  to  tbe  laity  but  to  the  medical  profession  of  his  jurisdiction 
and  as  far  as  possible  aeeura  the  cooperation  of  all  classes.  Chapter  351, 
Public  Health  Law,  Motion  1,  says  in  part:  "It  abal]  be  the  du^  of  eveiy 
physician  In  the  State  of  New  York  to  report  in  writing,  on  a  form  to  be 
fumiahed  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  name,  age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  place 
where  last  employed,  if  known,  and  address,  of  every  person  known  by  aaid 

Shysician  to  have  tuberculosis,  to  the  health  officer  of  the  city,  town  or  village 
1  which  said  person  resides,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  fact  comes 
to  Uie  knowledge  of  said  physician."  Section  3  says  in  part:  "It  shall  be 
tbe  duty  of  every  health  officer  of  a  city,  town  or  village  to  cause  all  reporta 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and 
also  all  remits  of  eiaminfltlon<i,  showing  tbe  presence  of  the  bacilli  of  tuber- 
euloale,  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  seeond  section  of  this 
act,  to  be  recorded  in  a  regiHter,  of  which  he  shall  be  the  custodian."  Chapter 
890,  section  84  of  Article  2  says  in  part:  "Every  physician  shall  immediately 
give  notice  of  every  case  of  infectious  and  contngioui  or  communicable  disease 
roquired  by  the  State  department  of  health  to  be  reported  to  it,  to  the  health 
officer  of  the  city,  town  or  village  wher«  such  disease  occurs."  I  have  referred 
to  the  above  items  in  the  Public  Health  Ijsw  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  health  officer  is  made,  by  these  provisions,  the  r^strar  of  vital 
statistics  for  conditions  attending  the  perpetuation  of  life,  excepting  births 
and  deaths.  Tbe  Public  Health  Ljiw  should  also  require  the  health  oQker  to 
have  a  record  of  every  birth  and  every  death,  aa  prescribed  by  the  State 
Dupartment  of  Health.  I  believe  the  above  are  wi<e  provisions,  as  K  gives  the 
health  officer  proper  police  power.  In  order  that  the  health  officer  may  succeed 
in  reaching  the  largest  degree  of  success  in  the  betterment  of  the  public 
health,  he  might  have  a  police  power  which  cares  for  the  health,  for  the  life 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  community.  The  Public  Health  Law  provides 
tiiat  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  shall  be  paid  to  the  physician  or  person 
for  each  case  of  infections  and  contagious  or  communicable  disease  reported, 
and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  certificate  of  birth  and  for  each 
certificate  of  death.  The  provision  of  a  specific  amount  for  such  service  is  a 
wise  (me,  and  will  aid  materially  in  securing  a  complete  registration  of  all 
cases  desired  by  the  department. 

As  a  matter  of  justice  I  believe  the  Public  Health  Law  should  be  amerded 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cent*  for  the  regis- 
tration of  each  birth  and  death,  and  for  every  case  of  infectious  and  contagious 
or  communicable  disease,  and  for  the  granting  of  each  permit  for  tbe  burial  or 
transportation  of  the  dead,  and  these  provisions  ahould  apply  to  the  towns, 
villages,  and  cities  of  the  third  class  in  the  State.  If  these  suggestions  ahould 
be  adopUd  in  the  future  and  the  health  officer  wiU  co-operate  cordially  in  this 
matter  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  registration  of  vital  stotistlas  in  this  State 
that  would  bo  superior  in  quality  and  completeness. 
Tax  CsUBiCAH  —  We  will  now  adjourn  until  t  o'clodc 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 

Sixth  SsasiON,  2.30  f.  m. 

Thx  Chaihuan  —  The  Grat  paper  of  the  afternoon  is  "  Benzoato  of  Soda  In 
Food,"  by  Dr.  Daniel  R,  Lucas,  of  New  York  Ci^. 

BENZOATE  OF  SODA  IN  FOOD 

Br  Daniel  R.  Lccas,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

We  can  never  calculate  the  causes  of  disease  with  matbematieal 
precision. 

Fundamental  in  the  studj  of  disease  is  knowledge  of  normal 
structure  and  function.  Here  our  difficulties  are  great,  for  in 
many  organs  the  structure  ia  exceedingly  complex  and  the  func- 
tion obscure.  Begarding  the  kidney,  for  example,  Sollmann  states 
"  in  isolating  its  functions  recourse  must  he  had  to  indirect  meth- 
ods, to  deductions  and  theories,  which,  in  turn,  rest  on  assumptions 
more  or  leas  definitely  proven,  or  more  or  less  prohahle."  Indeed 
our  assumptions  are  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge. 

Again  we  always  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  peculiarities  ■  etiological  factors  act  upon  him  in 
various  ways.  Some  persons  can  swallow  without  any  evil  reeulta 
a  quantity  of  microbes  which  in  the  case  of  other  individuals 
would  produce  a  fatal  attack  of  cholera. 

MetchnikolT  states  "  the  bodies  of  men  and  of  higher  animals 
are  possessed  of  a  complex  mechanism  which  resists  the  barmful 
action  of  bacteria  and  their  poisons.  The  various  parts  of  this 
mechanism  may  act  differently,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a 
great  variation  in  the  power  of  resistance.  Thus  a  multitude  of 
microbes  may  be  in  the  intestine.  They  bring  little  harm  to  an 
organism  that  has  a  high  power  of  destruction  or  neutralization 
of  their  toxins,  or  when  those  harmful  products  are  unable  to  pass 
through  the  intestinal  wall.    It  is  in  this  way  that  I  explain  some 
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exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  which  are  eitceptions  only  in 
appearance." 

We  hare  constantly  to  search  for  new  facts,  upon  which  we 
must  make  careful  deductions,  and  then  we  have  to  verify  our 
findings  by  adequate  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing 
that  conclusions  of  long  standing  acceptance  are  made  doubtful 
or  wholly  replaced  by  new  results  of  research. 

To  illustrate:  the  fact  that  putrefactive  bacteria  inhabit  our  di- 
gestive organs  and  throu^  their  activity  there  produce  poisons, 
which  being  absorbed  act  in  a  very  unwholesome  manner,  has  been 
doubted.  Bacteriologists  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
testines of  man  contain  scarcely  any  microbes  of  putrefactive  in- 
fluence. But  recent  investigation  has  proved  that  the  human  in- 
testine is  constantly  the  abode  of  great  numbers  of  putrefactive 
bacteria. 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  putrefactive  products  are 
toxic  We  are  not  surprised,  however,  by  the  observation  that  the 
ingestion  of  a  given  putrefactive  product,  e.  g.,  benzoic  acid,  may 
cause  variable  toxic  influences  in  the  same  individual.  Such 
variations  may  be  due  especially  to  chemical  differences  in  the 
conditions  of  administration,  i.  e.,  conditions  whidi  result  in  dif- 
ferent chemical  alterations  of  the  toxic  material  (and  conse- 
quently of  its  effects),  such  as  its  conversion  into  a  salt,  or  its 
comibination  with  an  ingredient  of  the  diet  or  its  aibsorption  by 
associated  matters. 

This  research  was  undertaken  because  of  strikingly  different  ex- 
periences with  sodium  benzoate  when  taken  by  mouth  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  (A)  Pure,  as  dry  crystalline  salt,  or  in  aqueous 
solutions;  (B)  in  alkaline  solutions,  or  in  mixtures  rich  in  fat, 
carbo-hydrate  protein,  e.  g.  milk;  (C)  in  acid  vegetables  or 
fruit,  either  warm,  as  in  tomato  soup,  or  cold,  as  in  canned  plums, 
peaches,  tomatoes,  etc. ;  (D)  in  beverages  containing  large  per 
cents  of  organic  acids,  e.  g.  cider,  grape  juice,  etc.;  (E)  in  mix- 
tures containing  inorganic  acids,  e.  g.,  artificial  gastric  juice. 

Erunton  has  compiled  data  that  show  the  comparative  arresting 
influence  of  various  drugs  on  the  action  of  ferments  (Table  1). 
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TABLB  1 

Comparaiive  arreating  action  on  ferments  in  aqueous  solution 

Urro-    Dias-  InTer-  Ftya-  Panen-  R«ii- 

I'fT^'i^n     Bin       tus      tin       lin    F^poiii    atin     not 

Benzoic  acid 2100  1100  1025  400  2600  200  2600  300 

Sodium  benzoate  ...     100      20     100     65       86    —      —    50 

Comfarative  retarding  influence  on  ike  developmeni  of 
Anthrax  Bacteria 

Ltwroix  Bnmtoii  Brunton 
iwereuta  hinden      kill* 

Benzoic  acid  2800    2000      400 

Sodium  benzoate '    200    

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  inhibiting  action  of  a  given 
amount  of  benzoic  acid  in  combined  form,  e.  g.,  sodium  benzoate, 
is  very  much  weaker  than  when  the  benzoic  is  free.  Ordinary 
commercial  sodium  benzoate  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
radical  of  benzoic  acid,  hit  whereas  one  part  of  benzoic  acid  in 
2,100  parts  of  water  arrests  the  action  of  emulsin,  21  parts  of 
sodium  benzoate  must  be  present  in  a  like  volume  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  A  similar  subordinate  relation  to  benzoic  acid  is 
shown  by  sodium  benzoate  when  comparative  toxicity  on  other 
enzymes  and  bacteria  is  considered. 

Fleck  found  that  benzoic  acid,  in  concentrations  equal  to  0.6- 
0.7  per  cent,  caused  marked  inhibition  of  yeast  fermentation  and 
that  the  arresting  action  was  materially  diminished  by  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  associated  protein. 

Lehmann  states  on  the  basis  of  his  own  experiments  that  in  the 
presence  of  relatively  large  quantities  of  albumin,  or  where  the 
reaction  is  alkaline,  neutral  or  weakly  acid,  sodium  benzoate  is 
not  a  good  preservative.  Lehmann  observed  also  that  meat  ex- 
tract putrefied  in  the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  of  so- 
dium benzoate,  but  a  smaller  proportion  of  benzoic  acid,  acted 
more  strongly  antiputrefactive  when  the  reaction  of  the  extract 
was  markedly  lacid.  He  also  found  that  the  action  of  sodium 
benzoate  under  strongly  acid  conditions  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  benzoic  acid,  but  diminishes  with 
decrease  of  the  associated  acidity. 
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EzPEBOIBNTAI, 

I  have  obBerred  that,  although  no  irritating  effect  ia  produced 
in  the  mouth,  throat,  esophagos,  stomach  or  intestines  by  certain 
proportions  of  sodium  benzoate  when  taken  in  cold,  fresh  milk  and 
into  a  full  stomach,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  pronounced  action 
followed  the  ingestion  of  the  same  proportions  of  Uiat  substance 
in  warm  tomato  soup  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Pure  sodium  benzoate  has  a  sweet,  non-irritating  taste,  and, 
when  added  to  fresh  milk,  imparts  to  the  milk  a  sweet,  bland 
taste,  which  is  not  rendered  irritating  by  amounts  of  benzoate 
equal  to  from  3  to  4  per  cent  I  have  observed,  however,  that 
smaller  proportions  of  aodium  benzoate  induce  a  decided  effect 
upim  the  flavor  of  warm  tomato  soup.  Thus,  in  such  soup,  sodium 
benzoate  produces  the  burning,  acrid  irritation,  especially  notice- 
able in  ihe  posterior  part  of  the  buccal  cavity,  characteristic  of 
benzoic  acid.  Sometimea  very  small  proportions  produce  in  es- 
pecially flusoeptible  subjects  the  sensation  and  effects  of  benzoic 
acid,  sudi  as  burning  in  the  raophagus  and  stomaoh,  followed  by 
nausea,  gastric  pain,  cutaneous  warmth,  fullness  of  the  head  and 
moscnlar  weakneaa.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  benzoate  ia 
taken  in  warm,  strongly  acid,  fruit  juices. 

These  observations  led  me  to  endeavor  to  answer  the  following 
questions : 

a  Is  benzoic  acid  toxic  1 

h  Is  sodium  benzoate  toxic  f 

e  What  is  the  degree  of  antiseptic  action  or  toxicity  of  sodium 
benzoate,  as  a  vehicle  for  benzoic  acid,  when  the  benzoic  acid  is 
liberated  from  it  and  allowed  to  act  in  the  free  state? 

d  Has  sodium  b^izoate  an  undesirable  effect  when  consumed 
in  fmita  or  other  add  food  stuffs  preserved  with  sodium  benzoate? 

e  What  are  the  influences  of  various  diets  on  the  effects  of  ben- 
zoic acid  and  sodinm  benzoate  ?      > 

1  Effects  on  micro-organisnis 

A  Influence  on  the  fermentation  of  fruit  and  vegetable  juices. 

About  fifty  samples  of  juice  from  various  fruits  and  vegetablea 

were  used  in  these  experiments.    Tomatoes,  apples,  oranges,  plums, 
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lemoiu  and  carroto  ware  used,  wit^  ttte  foBowiag  resoltB :  Unpra- 
served  -pvlp  from  each  of  the  indicated  sources  spoiled  in  frcnn  24 
to  48  hours,  as  was  ^own  hj  discoloration  and  the  preeenoe  of 
mould  ooloniee. 

In  the  preserred  specimens  (soditim  benzoate  1  per  cent.)  clear, 
shining,  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  separated  on  the  surface  of  the 
juices  with  the  strongest  acid  reactions  and  in  the  snbetance,  as 
well  as  on  the  surface,  of  the  pulp  specimens.  No  mould  or  dis- 
coloration occurred  in  the  preserved  specimens  at  the  end  of 
twfflity  days.* 

B  InflneDce  on  the  fermentation  of  milk. 

The  observations  on  fifty  samples  of  milk  warrant  the  following 
general  conclusions: 

1  Sodium  b^zoate  (1  per  cent)  does  not  greatly  retard  the 
development  of  the  lactic  acid  ferment* 

2  Small  amounts  of  sodium  benzoate  and  sodium  carbonate 
both  retard  the  thickening  of  milk,  but  similar  quantities  of  sodium 
carbonate  do  not  prevent  its  fermentation.  Sodium  benzoate  is 
distinctly  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  this 
alkalinity  which  increases  the  fluidity  of  milk  and  delays  the  sour- 
ing and  thickening. 

C  The  action  of  free  benzoic  acid  on  fresh  milk. 

When  fresh  milk  contains  1  per  cent,  of  added  benzoic  acid,  the 
thickening  of  the  specimens  is  delayed  very  little,  if  at  all.  It  was 
observed  that,  in  a  very  short  time  after  such  proportions  of  bem- 
zoic  acid  were  mixed  with  milk,  all  taste  of  benzoic  acid  disap- 
peared, the  specimens  assuming  a  modified  benzoate  taste,  whidi 
persisted  tmtil  a  few  hours  before  thickening  occurred,  when  tihe 
benzoic  acdd  taste  again  became  evident.  It  seems  obvious  that 
some  constituent  or  constituents  of  the  milk  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  free  benzoic  acid  and  thus  preventing  the  irritating 
action  of  benzoic  acid  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  as  well  as  modifying  its  taste,  when  swallowed  in  sweet  milk. 
The  proteins,  as  well  as  the  alkaline  f^oaphates,  may  have  this 
property.  An  inquiry  into  this  matter  was  made  in  the  following 
experiment: 

Into  eaoh  of  twelve  test  tubes,  10  co  of  sweet  milk  were  poured 

1  Compkto  dat*  mmj  bs  obUiaed  from  tha  antlior. 
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and  0.01  gm.  of  eodium  benzoate  (0.1  per  cent,  was  then  a<lded  to 
eacli  of  ten  of  these  portions  of  milk).  (In  all  previous  tests  tliis 
proportion  of  sodium  benzoate  prevented  thickening  at  room  tem- 
perature for  seventeen  days. )  Decreasing  amounts  of  benzoic  acid 
were  then  added  to  seven  of  these  mixtures. 

The  time  of  precipitation  and  thickening  indicated  that  sodium 
benzoate  tends  to  delay  coagulation.  The  data  also  show  that  beo- 
Eoic  acid  tends  to  counteract  the  retardation  of  coagulation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  added,  and  even  to  hasten  the  thickening  of 
milk  when  added  in  large  amounts.* 

From  these  and  the  previously  mentioned  results  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  one  or  more  constituents  of  milk  have  the  power  of  com- 
bining with  relatively  large  amoimts  of  benzoic  acid,  detoxifying 
it  so  as  to  render  it  comparatively  non-inhibiting  to  the  lactic  acid 
ferment  and  non-irritating  to  mucous  membranes,  until  the  fer- 
mentation acidity  is  developed  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  enforce 
the  presence  of  free  benzoic  acid. 


A  Influence  when  administered  in  acid  fruit,  juioea,  vege- 
tables and  milk. 

Samples  of  milk  and  of  tomato  (hot  and  cold),  orange,  lemon, 
apple,  plimi  and  carrot,  containing  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate, 
were  tasted  by  fourteen  different  persons.  Each  subject  noted  a 
distinctly  astringent,  irritating  taste.  In  one  subject,  suffering 
from  ooryza,  there  was  an  increase  of  the  nasal  secretion,  accom- 
panied by  lacrymation  and  coughing.  There  was  belching  and 
passage  of  gas  by  rectum.  In  one  subject  who  had  been  suffering 
from  a  gastro-intestinal  derangement  for  several  days,  the  lattu* 
effects  were  eepecially  marked.  The  sodium  benzoate  also  caused 
alight  nausea  accompanied  by  abdominal  uneasiness,  for  four 
hours.  (This  subject,  a  man  of  scientific  training  and  experience, 
pronounced  the  matsrial  —  orange  juice  plus  1  per  cent,  sodium 
benzoate)  "vicious  stuff."  It  was  noted  throughout  these  tests 
that  the  irritating  effect  varied  with  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the 
vegetable  product. 

1  Ocanplato  data  vuj  to  oUaliwd  from  (ha  author. 
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The  ol>3eiTed  effects  on  taste  may  be  smmnarized  as  follows: 

Acid  fruit  jaiiea  containing  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate  have 
a  biting  taste,  an  effect  due  to  liberated  be^izoic  acid.  Milk  or 
vegetable  alkaline  rendered  and  treated  with  sodium  benzoate 
(1  per  cent)  did  not  tast«  of  benzoic  acid  at  any  time  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  treatment,  but  when  acid 
fermentation  b^an  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  1  per  cent  of 
sodium  benzoate,  the  mixtures  tasted  of  benzoic  acid.  In  samples 
of  carrot  pulp  the  stinging  taste  of  benzoic  acid  was  not  so  evident 
as  with  the  more  highly  acid  materials.  Small  volumes  of  orange 
juice  to  which  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate  had  been  added, 
usually  caused  burning  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  the 
throat,  the  esophagus  and  stomach. 

Apple  juice  to  which  a  small  amount  of  sodium  benzoate  is 
added  becomes  sweeter  but  astringent  and  stinging  to  the  taste,  and 
irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  presence  of  0.5  per  cent. 
of  sodium  benzoate  renders  apple  juice  quite  unpalatable,  but  the 
presence  of  0.1  per  cent,  may  be  over  looked  by  subjects  not 
acquainted  with  the  taste  of  pure  apple  juice. 

After  repeatedly  ingesting  small  amounts  of  fruit  pulps  treated 
with  sodium  benzoate  (1  per  cent.)  two  subjects  experienced  full- 
ness of  the  head,  headache,  and  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  depression. 
These  samples  were  taken  into  empty  stomachs.  The  results  show 
that  benzoic  acid,  liberated  from  sodium  benzoate  by  acid  fruits 
and  vegetables,  is  sufficiently  irritating  to  cause  gaatro-intestinal 
disturbances,  as  well  as  general  systemic  symptoms. 

These  preliminary  observations  were  followed  by  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  some  of  the  possible  effects  of  food  products  pre- 
served with  sodium  benzoate  as  allowed  by  law,  and  as  customarily 
consumed,  e.  g.,  apple  juice  containing  sodium  benzoate  and  taken 
principally  between  meals.  ("It  having  been  determined  that 
benzoate  of  soda  mixed  with  food  is  not  deleterious  or  poisonous 
and  is  not  injurious  to  health,  no  objection  will  be  raised  under 
the  "Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  the  use  in  food  of  benzoate  of  soda." 
Food  Inspection  Decision  104,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  March 
3,  190fl.) 

Applejuice  was  used  in  this  part  of  the  study.  The  quantity  of 
apple  juice  generally  administered  was  a  volume  equal  to  the 
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average  quantity  of  pure  apple  juice  consumed  under  normal  con- 
ditiona  hj  the  aubjecte.  This  "  normal "  amount  was  determined 
bj  placing  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  subjects  firs  gallons  of  im- 
presepvod,  untreated  Baldwin  apple  juice  from  cold  storage  at 
SS'F,  "pressed"  and  stored  one  month  previous  to  its  use,  and 
which  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserration.  Assistants  in  this 
laboratory  and  various  attaches  of  the  college,  twenty  in  number, 
drank  freely  of  the  juice.  It  was  requested  of  them  that  a  careful 
record  be  returned  of  the  amount  each  consumed.  Question  blanks 
regarding  symptoms  and  effects  were  filled  tn  and  returned  by  the 
subjects.  The  average  amount  of  cider  consumed  by  these  sub- 
jects, men  who  were  busy  with  Uieir  r^ular  work,  was  X,200.cc. 
Amounts  np  to  1,500  cc.  were  taken  rapidly  as  a  rule,  while  those 
who  drank  as  much  as  2,600.c.c.  usually  consumed  the  total  volume 
in  two  main  portions  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours. 

B    The  effects  of  pure  apple  juice. 

Pure  apple  juice  is  a  bland,  acid  liquid.  It  does  not  produce  a 
stinging  sensation  in  the  throat  when  swallowed.  The  pure  juioe 
used  in  these  experiments  had  not  been  processed  in  any  way  and 
was  very  rich  in  pulp.  It  had  a  total  free  acidity  of  2.&16  gms. 
per  liter  (calculated  as  acetic,  or  3.^64  as  malic  acid).  Of  this 
pure  juice  100  cc  yielded  to  ether  O.OOSgm.  of  sticky  extractive. 
Of  an  aqueous  0.1  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  benzoate,  100  cc 
yielded  to  ether  0.0007  gm.  of  oily  extractive,  but  100  cc.  of  apple 
jnice  containing  0.1  per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate,  yielded  to  ether 
0.0827  gm,  of  extractive.  The  extractive  was  a  white  crystalline 
product.  Amounts  of  benzoic  acid  (0.0874  gm.  equivalent  to 
those  in  100  cc.  of  cider  containing  0.1  per  cent  of  sodium  ben- 
zoate, but  dissolved  in  100  cc  of  water  and  neutralized  with 
NaHCO,),  yielded  to  ether  0.003  gm.  of  sticky  extractive  material. 

I  was  unable  to  find  unpreserved  apple  juice  in  this  city,  the 
dealers  in  cider  in  New  York  informing  me  that  for  six  months 
or  more  they  had  not  bad  on  hand  any  cider  that  was  not  pre- 
served with  chemicals  such  as  sodium  benzoate  or  salicylic  acid, 
or  both. 

The  pure  apple  juice,  when  cMiBumed  in  volumes  larger  than 
600  cc,  promptiy  caused  considerable  diuresis.    The  specific  grav- 
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it;  of  the  urine  was  greatly  decreased  whrai  a  liter  of  pure  apple 
juice  was  consumed.  Volumes  larger  than  1,000  cc,  gave  in  wme 
cases  laxfltive  effects.  Several  subjects  who  drank  2,000  cc 
experienced  no  laxative  effects. 

The  results  observed  were  constant  diuretic  and  occasional  laxa- 
tive effects,  immediate  feeling  of  fullnees,  and  the  accompanying 
contentment.  The  average  amount  of  pure  apple  juice  consumed 
during  three  hours  by  adult  males  who  had  free  access  to  it  was 
1,370  cc.  The  eonaumption  of  1,000  to  2,000  cc  erf  pure  apple 
juice  caused  neither  headache,  nausea,  albimiinuria,  sulmonnal 
temperature  nor  vomiting  in  any  instance. 

C    The  effects  of  benzoated  apple  juic& 
a  First  experiment. 

Twenty-four  subjects  were  observed  in  the  first  experiment. 
Twelve  received  pure  apple  juice ;  twelve  received  samples  of  the 
same  apple  juice  containing  0.1  per  cent,  of  added  sodium  ben- 
zoate.  As  none  of  the  subjects  knew  that  they  were  to  receive  at 
this  time  anything  but  pure  apple  juice,  unfavorable  psycho- 
logical influences  were  eliminated  from  the  experiments.  Each 
subject  received  three  question  blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  himself 
daily,  so  long  as  any  symptoms  might  last. 

The  twelve  men  who  took  the  apple  juice  containing  0.1  ,per 
cent  of  sodium  benzoate  noted  on  their  que9ti(m  blanks  collectively 
the  following  symptoms :  stringent  peppery  taste,  fullness  of  head, 
frontal  headache,  nervousness,  belching,  griping,  passing  of  gas 
by  rectum,  unusual  perspiration,  nausea,  dry  mouth,  itching  of 
skin  and  scalp,  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting.  There  was  also 
irregularity  of  the  bowels  (constipation  frequently),  decreased 
fiow  of  urine,  increased  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  and  albumi- 
nuria. The  average  volume  of  benzoated  cider  taken  in  two  ex- 
periments was  1,090  cc.  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  in- 
gested sodium  benzoate  (benzoic  acid)  was  1.09  gm.  Ezceesive 
amounts  of  hippuric  acid  were  eliminated,  especially  during  the 
first  few  hours  after  ingestion  of  the  benzoated  apple  juice  coin- 
cident with  the  tendency  to  decreased  volume  of  urine  secreted. 

From  careful  analysis  of  all  the  data  it  is  apparent  that  small 
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proportiona  of  benzoic  acid  in  cider  caused  unusual  variation  of 
blood  pressure,  temperature  and  pulse,  decrease  in  the  normal 
volume  of  urine  secreted  in  the  first  three  hours  after  ingestion, 
and  corresponding  increase  in  the  specific  gravity,  in  spite  of  the 
ingestion  of  the  great  volume  of  fluid.  Albumin  appesred  in  the 
urine  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  urine  also  caused  marked  reduc- 
tion of  F^ing  solution  in  a  number  of  cases. 

If  the  apple  pulp,  protein,  etc.,  ia  filtered  from  eider,  the  effects 
of  the  added  benzoate  on  the  upper  alimentary  tract  become 
much  more  decided. 

I  -was  able,  however,  to  ingest  1,000  cc  of  such  apple  juice 
containing  0.5  per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate  without  any  albumi- 
nuria arising.  The  amount  of  hippuric  acid  in  my  urine  for  the 
first  few  hours  ^reafter  waa  excessive.  The  secretion  of  urine 
was  very  much  reduced  for  twelve  hours,  while  I  suffered  from 
some  of  the  other  symptoms  above  mentioned,  although  as  a  siA- 
jeci  in  a  former  invegtigation  I  ingested,  without  the  slightest  dis- 
comfort, larger  amounts  taken  in  milk  and  on  a  full  stomach. 

I  previously  reported,  at  meetings  of  two  different  scientific 
organizations,  the  results  of  experimental  work  in  this  relation  in 
which  over  forty  different  human  Bubjects  were  observed  and  a 
numher  of  animal  experiments  performed.^  The  data  obtained 
is  so  voluminous  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  of  it  in 
exienso, 

I  wish,  however,  to  sulmit  for  your  criticism  the  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  experiments  on  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
above  mentioned  investigation. 

This  subject,  a  medical  student,  good  habits,  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  weighed  120  lbs.  While  not  a  robust  individual,  was  con- 
sidered in  good  health  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  About  one 
year  previous  to  the  investigation  he  had  not  felt  well  and  was 
examined  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer,  who  informed  him  that  there  were 
no  evidences  of  heart,  lung,  or  kidney  trouhla  Several  months 
subsequent  to  this  time  he  was  again  examined  1^  another  physi- 

ijour.  A.  U.  A.  vol.  liv.  No.  10,  p.  7G0,  Har.  1910. 
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cian  in  prirate  practice,  who  also  made  negative  rejports  of  tlie 
physical  and  analytical  findings.  During  the  ten  days  previous 
to  the  taking  of  benzoate,  his  urine  was  examined  at  four  dif- 
ferent times,  on  each  occasion  for  albumen,  with  negative  rosults. 
During  the  month  previous  to  the  beginning  of  this  investigation, 
his  urine  was  examined  at  numerous  intervals  by  three  difiereat 
pers<ms,  in  connection  with  some  other  studies,  at  all  of  which 
albumin  was  tested  for  and  not  found. 

Between  March  5  and  17,  1909,  the  subject  tasted  small 
amounts  of  various  acid  foodstuffs  such  as  orange  and  lemon  pulp, 
and  ap,plo  juice  containing  1  per  c«it.  of  added  sodium  benzoate. 
He  also  taated  pure  sodium  benzoate  in  the  form  of  the  dry  crys- 
tals, and  in  solution,  pure  benzoic  acid  under  the  same  conditions, 
also  milk  containing  each  of  these  substances,  etc.  The  amount  of 
drug  taken  did  not  exceed  1/10  of  a  gram  at  a  doee,  the  maximum 
amount  per  day  did  not  exceed  1/2  gram,  up  to  March  18th. 
The  tests  were  made  between  10  and  12  a,  m.  or  4  and  5  p.  m. 
therefore  presumably  on  an  empty  stomach;  they  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  difference  in  the  taste  of  benzoate 
and  benzoic  acid  when  taken  in  the  various  above  mentioned  ways. 
The  Bubjeet  did  not  feel  well  on  the  15th  and  16th  oomplaining 
of  headache  and  fatigue,  and  albumen  was  found  in  bis  urine  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th.  No  benzoate  was  given  on  that  day,  but 
at  12  o'clock  at  noon  the  subject  was  given  1,000  c.c,  of  abeolutely 
pare  and  unfermented  Baldwin  apple  juice,  which  he  drank  with 
relish,  and  rather  rapidly. 

It  was  found  that  the  trace  of  albumen  in  his  urine  of  the  17th 
was  decidedly  less  after  drinking  the  cider  and  until  the  next 
test  on  the  following  day. 

The  following  are  his  notes  made  at  the  time  of  experiment  on 
March  18,  1909  and  thereafter. 

"Took  500  c.c.  (apple  juice)  at  11:45  o'clodt,  drank  it  fairly 
rapidly,  then  at  12  o'clock  took  500  cc  to  which  had  been  added 
one  gram  of  sodium  benzoate.  Had  a  mean,  burning  taste.  Drank 
last  portion  slowly.  At  12  :15  had  a  heavy  and  uneasy  feeling  in 
the  region  of  my  epigastrium.  Ate  very  little  lunch.  At  12  ;35 
Vol.  1  —  21 
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had  a  heav^  movement  of  the  bowels  which  was  acid  in  chsraeter 
and  watery  in  consistencj.  At  1 :15  had  a  watery  movement  which 
was  acid  in  character.  Had  a  congested  and  uneasy  feeling  in 
bead  and  sweat  quite  a  bit.  The  feeling  of  heat  and  uneasiness 
disappeared  about  3  o'clock  and  I  felt  first  class  after  that 
("Another  movement,  the  feces  were  amphoteric").  A  sli^t 
trace  of  albumen  was  present  in  the  urine  of  the  18th  (probably 
but  little  of  the  benzoate  was  absorbed). 

Friday,  Mardi  19th.  Took  500  c.c.  of  cider  at  11  o'clock, 
followed  with  500  c.c.  of  cider  containing  5  gm.  of  sodium  benzoate. 
Had  a  mean  burning  sensation.  At  11:45  was  very  nauseated, 
belched  a  good  deal  and  felt  queer  in  the  head.  At  12  o'clock  felt 
flushed  and  uneasy,  sweated,  nausea  still  present  but  better,  pulse 
was  105,  temperature  OT^F.  At  12:30,  feeling  much  better; 
1:60,  belching  and  griping;  2:00,  had  a  little  to  eat  but  not  much 
of  an  appetite;  2:10  had  a  little  movement  of  bowels  (movement 
was  very  hard) ;  3 :00  felt  miserable,  pain  in  my  abdomen,  peculiar 
feeling  in  my  head  and  general  uneasy  sensation.  Went  home, 
8  :S0  to  4  ;30,  slept  a  little  but  on  getting  up  felt  restless  and  ex- 
tremely nervone.  Tried  to  move  my  bowels  but  could  not.  Tem- 
perature dS^F,  pulse  d2  and  irregular;  6:30,  feeling  more  easy 
but  still  queer  in  epigastric  region  and  bead;  7  o'clock  feeling 
fairly  good,  a  little  bit  flushed  and  have  belched  a  good  deal,  also 
tympanites;  8  o'clock  feeling  fairly  good  but  slightly  uneasy.  Ee- 
tired  at  10  o'clock.  (There  was  a  very  heavy  precipitate  of  albu- 
men present  in  the  urine  of  this  day.) 

March  20th.  Had  a  very  poor  night  of  it,  being  restless  and 
uneasy.  At  9  a.  m.  temperature  96.8°F,  pulse  92.  Felt  exceed- 
ingly weak  all  morning  and  quit  work  at  12  o'clock,  urine  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  phosphates  and  albumen.  Took  a  n&p 
and  felt  decidedly  better.     2:30,  pulse  82,  temperature  97''F. 

The  quantity  of  albumen  in  his  urino  was  1/2  gram  per  100 
c.c  (The  precipitate  obtained  in  the  heat  and  acetic  acid  test  was 
filtered  out  and  added  to  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  was  found  to 
be  insoluble,  thereby  ruling  out  the  possibility  that  the  precipitate 
might  be  resinous  material.) 
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On  account  of  the  very  bad  condition  of  the  snl^ect  on  March 
20th  the  dosage  waa  not  repeated ;  however,  the  amount  of  albmnen 
in  the  twenty-four  hour  specimen  equalled  ^  gram  per  100  C.C. 
The  large  amount  of  phoaphates  in  the  urine  subsequent  to  the 
doae  of  benzoate  was  atribing.  No  dose  waa  given  for  the  follow- 
ing six  days,  tie  albumen  gradually  disappearing  from  the  urine 
as  follows  (24  hr.  samples)  : 

March  21. —  ^  gram  per  100  cc. 

March  22. —  Vt  gram  per  100  cc. 

March  23, —  y^  gram  per  100  c.c. 

March  24. —  Only  a  very  alight  trace  of  alhumen. 

March  25. —  No  albumen. 

March  26. —  No  albumen. 

On  the  21gt  and  22d  the  subject  showed  puffinesa  of  the  eyelids 
and  swelling  of  the  face,  which  was  so  perceptible  as  to  cause 
comment  by  people  who  were  uninformed  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

On  the  37th  the  morning  urine  was  free  from  albumen  and  at 
11  a.  m.  1,000  c.c.  of  cider,  contaiuing  1  gram  of  added  Bodium 
b^ozoate  (0.1  per  cent)  were  taken. 

Previous  to  taking  the  adulterated  apple  juice,  the  pulse  was 
98,  the  temperature  98.2,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine 
1,010;  45  minutes  after  taking  the  adulterated  cider  the  pulse 
was  104,  the  temperature  98.9  and  ^e  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  waa  1.030. 

It  had  be^i  frequently  noted  in  other  subjects  that  when  ben- 
zoic acid  was  ingested  a  primary  heightening  of  temperature  oc- 
curred shortly  after  its  ingestion,  followed  by  a  prolonged  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  Albumen  was 
present  in  the  subject's  iirine  for  the  next  four  days  (no  baizoate 
givoi)  during  which  time  the  subject  did  not  feel  very  well. 
From  April  Ist  to  5th  daily  observations  were  made  on  urinary 
volume,  specific  gravity,  albumen,  reduction  of  Febling  solution, 
indican  and  reaction.  (See  Tabic  II.)  The  amount  of  urine 
secreted  from  10  p.  m.  April  5th  to  9  a.  m.  April  6th  was  8S0  om. 
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No  albumen  pree^it,  speoifio  graTitj  1.017.  At  11  a.  m.  (oi  tlid 
6th,  1  gram  of  sodium,  benzoate  was  given  in  50  cc.  of  0.2  per 
cent.  H  CI  and  the  dose  was  repeated  at  5  p.  m.  The  volume  of 
the  urine  was  markedly  decreased,  the  volume  for  24  boors  in- 
cluding the  830  C.C.  passed  previous  to  the  dosage  amounted  to 
only  735  cm.  as  against  a  daily  average  of  1,187  cc  cm.  four  pre- 
vious days.  The  specific  gravity  was  markedly  increased,  and 
albtmien  appeared  in  large  amounts  within  a  few  hoars  after  the 
first  dose  and  was  increased  by  the  second  dose,  and  continued 
present  for  five  days  when  it  again  disappeared.  The  movemoit 
of  the  bowels  was  normal  on  the  morning  of  the  6tb  before  the 
beczoated  cider  was  taken,  but  the  bowels  were  constipated  for 
the  subsequent  five  days.     (See  Table  II.) 

At  this  point  in  the  experiments  the  subject  was  compelled  to 
give  up  bis  work  on  account  of  the  illness  of  a  member  of  his 
family  whom  he  nursed  constantly,  and  he  was  unable  systemati- 
cally to  observe  his  own  condition.  He  informed  me,  however, 
that  about  one  week  later,  at  the  end  of  a  thirty-six  hour  period 
of  work,  a  specimen  of  his  urine  did  not  show  any  albumen. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  investigation  show  that  sodium  benzoate  is 
a  poor  preservative  under  some  conditions.  My  observations  in 
this  regard  confirm  the  findings  of  Lehmann  and  others. 

In  experiments  in  which  I  took  sodium  benzoate  in  milk,  which 
I  ingested  from  time  to  time  during  meals,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
malaisft  The  ingestion  at  the  banning  of  meals  of  acid  foods, 
however,  such  as  tomato  soup,  plums,  peaches,  etc.,  ccmtaining 
added  benzoate,  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  sharp  pains,  which 
set  in  about  thirty  minutes  after  meals  and  continned  for  one  or 
two  liour&  These  pains  were  aggravated  by  any  muscular  effort 
such  as  the  carrying  of  a  heavy  satchel.  I,  therefore,  returned 
to  the  previous  method  of  ingesting  the  benzoate,  i.  e.,  in  milk. 
Tile  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  then  gradually  entirely  disap* 
peared,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  about  three  days  afterward  the 
dose  of  benzoate  was  increased  from  2,5  to  3  grams  per  day  for 
three  days.  During  the  succeeding  three  days,  the  daily  dose  was 
increased  to  6  grams,  taken  on  a  full  stomach  in  milk,  without  the 
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fltig^test  discomfort.  As  I  desired  to  continue  the  work  until  it 
was  completed,  I  did  not  repeat  the  ingestion  of  lai^  dosee  in 
acid  food. 

The  important  general  difference  between  m;  results  and  t^ose 
of  some  previous  reports  is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
research  free  benzoic  acid  was  the  active  factor  (whereas  in  others 
the  b^izoate  may  not  hare  been  appreciably  decomposed  into  the 
free  acid,  or  was  accompanied  by  materials  which  rendered  the 
benzoic  acid  relatively  inert),  which  was  taken  in  a  way  quite 
connatural  to  the  usual  ingestion  of  certain  fruit  juices,  i.  e^, 
apple  juice,  grape  juice,  raspberry  juice,  etc.,  eepecially  reoom- 
mesded  for  individuals  with  kidney  affections,  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  natural  benzoic  acid. 

Such  a  deduction  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the 
comparative  effects  of  salicylates  and  free  salicylic  acid,  for  ex- 
ample; the  acid  is  much  more  irritating  in  its  effects  than  the  salt. 

Sodium  benzoate  is  efTective  as  a  preservative  when  it  yidda 
free  benzoic  acid.  The  influence  of  b^zoic  acid  is,  therefore,  the 
essential  question  in  a  study  of  sodium  benzoate  as  a  preservative. 

Further  investigation  is  contemplated,  especially  on  the  influence 
of  nephrectomy  on  the  toxicity  of  sodium  benzoate  and  benzoic 
acid. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  of  my  associatee  in  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Alnnmi  Association  of  New  York  City  for  volunteering 
as  subjects  in  this  investigation  and  thus  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  carry  out  experiments  on  a  large  number  of  individuals. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Leslie  Huxtable,  Mr.  Ray  C.  Ewry,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Parks,  Mr.  P.  M.  Walts  and  Hr,  H.  Worsham  of  that  oi^niza- 
tion  have  given  me  special  assistance  in  various  ways.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Drs.  A.  E.  Olpp  and  Matthew  Steel  and  Messrs.  Herz- 
feld  and  Bisch  for  co-operation,  and  to  Drs.  Poster,  Moeenthal 
and  Hosenbloom  for  assistance.  Professor  Gies  has  given  me  all 
the  facilities  of  his  laboratory  for  conducting  this  research,  as 
well  as  valuable  criticism  and  suggestions. 

Discussion 

B  V.  J.  Chaubhw  of  The  University  of  Rocheitw  - 

nuaion  of  thts  pap  '  ' 

KB  indnKndent  paper,  there  a 
I  wonld  Ilka  to  tw  Mt  right  a 
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uld  and  tbe  eider  without  it,  in  one  T«port  I  have  of  the  late  Denver  speech, 
it  It  reported  as  giving  discomfort  in  both  caaes.  The  Bubjecta  who  had  the 
eider  containing  no  benzoate,  had  none  of  the  headache  whatever,  I  under- 
stand now.    Didn't  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  the  same  BjmptomaT 

Dr.  Lucas  —  I  do  not  find  that  pure  apple  juice  could  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  headache  in  any  of  the  experiments  which  I  have  performed. 

FBor.  Chaubbsb  —  The  reason  1  aslced  the  question  is  that  in  the  report  of 
the  Denver  address,  which  is  similar  to  this,  it  is  stated  that  jou  said  tliat 
pure  cider  had  given  feelings  of  discomfort.  Twelve  men  who  received  it 
during  the  first  cKperiment  showed  the  following  symptomsi  FuUoees,  belch- 
ing, griping. 

Da,  Lucas  —  I  have  collected  a  large  amount  of  data,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  at  this  time.  You  notice  how  long  it  has  taken  to  give 
the  data  of  even  one  of  the  tests.  During  the  time  of  the  investigation  some 
of  the  subjects  not«d  symptoms,  all  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  stud;  as  a 
whole,  and  which  1  have  omitted  from  this  report  for  the  aake  of  cleamcBS 
and  brevity. 

Pnor.  CHAHBEBa  —  Then  I  will  assume  this  is  correct  berel 

Da.  Lucas  —  Yes,  sir. 

Pbof,  Cbuibebs  —  Then  in  your  description  of  that  one  detailed  cose  of 
the  mechanical  engineer,  you  give  the  effect  of  feeding  the  benmated  cidert 

Dk.  Lucas  —  Yes,  sir. 

PaoF.  Chambers  —  Kd  you  try  the  effects  without  the  benzoatel 

Db.  Lucas  —  Yes,  sir. 

Pbof.  Chaubebs  —  Wliat  was  the  resuItT 

Db.  Lucas  —  There  was  no  discomfort,  or  positive  analytical  findings. 

Pboe.  Cbaubebb  —  No  feeling  of  discomfort  whatsoever? 

Da.  LuoAfl  —  As  I  have  said,  I  could  not  give  the  complete  details  and  all 
of  tbe  sidelights,  but  have  given  on  abstracted  statement. 

Pbof.  Chaubebs —  In  preparing  my  discussion,  I  had  to  rely  on  the  paper 
presented  in  Denvor. 

While  this  paper  of  Dr.  Lucas's  is  primarily  the  effect  of  sodium  benzoate 
in  a  more  or  leas  acid  fluid,  cider,  it  seems  to  me  —  although  I  believe  he  does 
not  wish  it  to  be  meant  so  —  to  assume  a  much  broader  meaning.  The  experi- 
ments as  he  recorded  them  would  apply  to  anj  acid  foods,  and  not  merely 
to  cider;  and  I  shiCll  discuss  the  paper,  with  that  point  in  view,  mailing  the 
application  hroader  and  more  extended  than  he  intended  when  he  wrote  his 
paper.     That  is  what  everybody  will  understand.  I 

On  May  4,  1909,  was  issued  the  report  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Connlting 
Scientific  Experts  of  Uie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled 
"  The  Influence  of  Sodium  Benzoate  on  the  Nutrition  and  Health  of  Man."  This 
report  contains  an  account  of  the  most  exhaustive  piece  of  expArimsntal  work 
ever  performed  on  this  question,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  Board  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Sodium  benzoate  in  small  doses,  under  5  grams  in  a  day,  mixed  with  the 
food,  is  without  deleterious  or  poisonous  action,  and  is  not  injurious  to  health. 

2.  Sodium  benzoate  in  large  doses,  up  to  4  grams  per  day,  mixed  with  tbe 
food,  liaa  not  boen  found  to  exert  any  deleterious  etfecta  on  the  general  health, 
nor  to  act  as  a  poison  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term.  In  some  direc- 
tions there  were  slight  modifications  in  certain  physiological  processes,  the 
exact  signification  of  which  prooesses  is  not  known. 

3.  The  admixture  of  sodium  benzoate  with  food,  in  small  or  large  dosee,  has 
not  been  found  to  injuriously  affect  or  impair  the  quality  of  nutritive  value 
of  such  foods. 

In  the  May  28,  IGOfl,  number  of  the  proceedings  of  The  Society  for  Experi- 
niental  Biolc^,  we  find  a  paper  by  D,  R.  Lucas,  e^titl^^  "Some  Effects  of 
Sodium  Benzoate."  The  contents  of  that  paper,  together  with  certain  addi- 
tional experimental  results,  were  given  by  the  same  gentleman  at  the  Denver 
noeeting  of  the  Convenfti<Hi  of  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners,  held  at 
Denver,  August,  I90B.  Dr.  Lucas's  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  1st, 
-"— *-  -n  micro-organisms i  2d,  effects  on  man;  3d,  effects  on  do^.    '^-  '-"— 
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oMafncd  bj  the  Ilef«rw  Board;  and  I  want  to  quote  Dr.  ImetM  pufeetlf  eor- 
MCtlj  b«iw,  and  lie  aa^i  in  thi^,  whicli  U  a  duplicate  of  wliat  be  haa  jTut  girca 
na,  aa  (ar  aa  thia  ia  concerned:  "  The  important  general  difference  between  my 
reanlta  and  those  of  previouH  olnerver*  is  due.  I  believe,  to  tbe  fact  tliat  Is 
thU  reseaTch  free  benzuie  acid  waa  the  active  factor,  whereas  in  ttie  othera  the 
benzaate  waa  not  appreciably  decomp".**.!  inln  tlie  free  and  or  waa  aecom- 
panied  by  materials  irhich  rendered  thene  benzoic  acids  relatively  inert." 

He  claims,  and  justly,  that  in  practice  it  \n  u<<<>d  in  sucb  more  or  less  acid 
foods  as  tomato  ketchup,  cider,  Krape-juice,  canned  fruits,  jams,  lemonade  and 
BO  forth.  I  do  not  know  that  be  put  alJ  of  tboee  in,  but  those  are  tbe  tbing* 
in  which  we  know  H  is  used. 

Now  this  claim  of  his  rests  primarily  on  the  assumption  that  sodium  benxoale 
administered  in  milk,  as  it  was,  to  a  lar^  e^t<>nt  by  the  Referee  Board,  is 
still  sodium  benzoate  after  it  has  pauod  into  the  stomach  and  become  mixed 
with  the  atomach  contents;  and  that  it  in,  tliercfrirc,  in  an  entirely  different 
state  than  if  it  bad  been  administered  as  benzoic  acid.  That  is  the  cmclal 
point,  it  seems  to  me.  The  Referee  Board  gave  the  material  in  milk,  which  ia 
not  an  acid  food  to  any  extent.  He  gavt;  it  in  an  acid  food;  aa  he  says  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  paper,  he  believes  the  difference  in  the  resulta  to  be  doe  to 
tbe  fact  that  he  worked  with  it  in  a  normal  condition,  such  as  is  natural.  I 
My  that  be  u^a  that  by  inference,  hut  he  does  not  state  that.  It  must  be  ao, 
however,  as  I  have  inferred  from  his  paper.  Fir»t,  we  have  to  examioe 
whether  this  aasumption  is  warranted.  I  will  now  show  you  such  an  assump- 
tion is  entirely  unwarranted  by  tJie  known  chemical  and  physical  facts  govern- 
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Professor  Herter,  of  Oolumbta  University,  In  bis  discussion  of  the  work  of 
the  Referee  Board,  before  tbe  Denver  inp"tin(i:.  above  referred  to,  made  th"- 
following  remark:  "Another  reason  why  no  investigation  of  free  benzoic  actd 
waa  undertaken.  Is  because  in  normnl  stomachs  secreting  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
Is  likely  that  the  liberation  of  heriT/sIc  acid  from  sodium  benzoate  takes  placf 
In  the  acid  content*  of  the  stomach,  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  liberation  o( 
actd  gives  rise  to  conditions  similar  tn  those  which  would  he  obtained  from 
the  introduction  of  benzoic  acid  in  small  quantities." 

Now  let  us  eumlne  tbe  question  from  the  chemical  and  lofrical  standpoint. 
In  the  flrat  place,  benzoic  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid,  and  It  could  not  exist  as 
■oft,  sodium  benzoate  in  the  presence  of  the  stroncer  acids,  in  large  amounta. 

We  then  come  to  the  Question:  Is  there  an  acid  pment  in  that  stronger 
than  Is  present  in  the  milk,  and  stronger  than  ben^.oic  acidT    There  Is. 

We  have  the  acid  coming  from  three  sources;  First  and  most  important  is 
the  gastrie  juice,  which  according;  to  Wood,  contains  from  one-tenth  to  three- 
tentn  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  according  to  other  authorities,  even  higher. 
one  giving  it  as  high  as  .5.  I  have  taken  the  least  Agiires,  those  given  bj 
Wood,  one  of  the  professors  who  in  looked  upon  as  an  authority.  Then  we 
have,  according  to  Qambie,  the  fermentation  process  going  on  all  the  time  in 
ttw  stomach.  Finally,  there  la  acid  tak^n  in  with  tbe  food,  as  no  one  takes  a 
BMal  without  getting  more  or  less  acid  in  the  food.  We  find  that  tiore  is  a 
slumoe  for  the  acid  to  get  there  in  tlie  stomach,  and  the  fruit  acids  ingested 
In  the  meal  must  be  considered. 

Thtn  we  consider  the  nc>:t  question:  Is  it  there  in  suflicient  quHJitity  to 
Uberat«  the  benzoic  acid?     I  think  T  rran  sny  it  is. 

Using  the  average  data  given  by  Wood,  Gamble  and  others,  we  find  there  is 
suflicient  gastric  juice  to  free  flftwn  (rrams  of  «ra!ium  benRoale.  Fifteen  grama 
of  sodium  benzoate  is  the  amount  protent  in  thirty  pounds  of  food.  We  find 
by  the  same  data,  we  find  that  there  is  fifty-two  times  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  liberate  the  benzoic  acid.  The  claim  that  part  or  all  of  this  hydrochlorio 
acid  is  used  up  in  combining  with  the  protein  of  the  food  has  tio  bearing  on 
the  question  aa  these  chemical  combinations  are  so  weak  and  of  auch  an  un- 
■tabfe  character  that  water  itself  will  accomplish  a  pnrtia)  de<?i  to  position. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  the  protein  combination,  and  acts  on  the  sodium 
benzoate.  So  you  see,  figuring  from  known  data,  we  have  enough  acid  In  tiie 
•tMuaeh  to  effect  this  liberation. 

I  thought  it  wise  to  try  it  experimentally,  and  so  I  had  it  carried  out  under 
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curdled  at  once  under  the  inftuente  ol  hydrochloric  acid;  aad  then  the  mbtturo 
was  analyzed  for  benaoic  acid  by  the  usual  method.  We  put  in  12/100  of  one 
per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate,  and  ne  obtained  as  benzoic  acid  10/100.  I  think 
that  pretty  well  answers  that  question,  that  after  the  addition  of  the  dilute 
benzoic  acid,  the  preservative  it  there  as  benzoic  acid. 

In  the  light  of  the  chemical  and  physiologicaJ  facta  given,  we  are  toreed  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  experiments  of  both  the  Referee  Board  and  I>r. 
Lucas,  the  pretervative  was  present  in  the  milk  in  the  same  condition,  nkmelf, 
AS  benzoic  acid. 

The  experiments  being  the  same,  then,  as  far  as  the  actual  condition  of  the 
preeerratiTe  is  concerned,  we  next  turn  to  a  compariMm  of  tbem,  as  to  whieh 
wen  carried  out  under  the  more  normnl  conditions;  which  were  the  more 
comprehensiTC  and  thorough,  and  which  were  directed  by  men  of  gTBater  ai- 
perience  in  carrying  out  and  interpreting  the  reanlta  of  reeearches  of  tbis  kind. 
The  experiments  of  the  Referee  Board  were  carried  out  with  as  close  an  ap- 
proach to  the  actual  conijitions  of  living  as  possible,  so  that  if  any  unfavorable 
results  should  arise,  they  would  have  to  be  due  to  the  only  unknown  factor 
in  the  experiment,  namely,  the  preservative. 

The  experiments  of  the  Kcferfe  Board  were  carried  out  in  iu)mething  of 
this  order: 

In  the  first  place,  the  subjects  were  fed  and  a  careful  examimtion  made  of 
all  body  processes  in  order  to  find  what  the  normal  condition  of  the  health 
of  the  individual  was.  Then  they  were  given  sodium  benzoat*,  and  a  most 
exhaustive  examination  made  to  see  whether  that  sodium  benzoate  had  any 
effect  upon  the  value  of  the  food  or  disturbed  in  any  way  appreciable  the 
body  processes.  Dr.  Lucas's  experiments  he  has  outlined  to  you.  HIa  expcri- 
menta  on  the  group  —  I  think  Dr.  I.ucaa  made  only  one  experiment  —  it  waa 
one  evening's  work  in  the  adminiiitration  of  material.  The  eiperinient  on  that 
one  particular  individual  which  was  recited  in  considerable  detail,  was  carried 
out  for  a  longer  time,  about  two  weeks,  I  think  it  was. 

Dr.  Goles  —  Mr.  Chairman,  this  paper  was  not  down  for  diBouBai<Mi. 

Db.  Thomas  —  Now,  ns  regards  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  experiment. 
They  carried  out  experiments  for  more  than  four  months.  As  regards  fiha 
question  of  whether  those  experiments  were  carried  out  under  the  moat  normal 
conditions,  they  gave  the  material  in  the  food,  and  in  the  way  we  would  get  it. 
Whereas  Dr.  Lucas  gave  it  in  cider,  not  with  meals,  but  after  meals;  aad, 
although  it  may  be  the  normal  way  of  taking  cider,  it  is  not  the  normal  way 
of  taking  sodium  benzoate  or  any  food  preservative  of  that  kind. 

The  Referee  Board  obtained  no  unfavorable  results.     Dr.  Lucas  did. 

How  shall  we  explain  that?  The  material  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and 
yet  in  one  case  they  got  had  results,  and  in  the  other  they  did  not.  It  seems 
to  me  Dr.  Lucas's  experiments  can  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
not  the  preservative  but  the  excea'iive  amount  of  cider  which  his  iiul>jects  took. 
I  know  soma  of  us  are  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  cider.  I  should  myself 
be   somewhat  concerned   about  taking   the   large  quantities   which   be  admin- 

On  the  result  of  albuminuria,  he  got  alhuminuria,  with  cider  containing 
sodium  benzoate.  Now  he  did  not  get  it  with  all  of  his  peofJe;  and  in  the  next 
case  Dr.  Smith  of  New  York  has  had  similar  experimonta,  and  reporta  no 
albumin.  Dr.  Herter  obtained  none.  Dr.  Wiley,  in  his  study  of  sodium  b«i- 
soate,  carried  out  experiments  for  twenty  dajs  on  six  individuals,  all  of 
wltom  were  fed  sodium  benzoate,  and  no  albuminuria  was  noticed. 

Now  Dr.  Lucas  only  got  albumin  in  some  of  his  cases.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  was  the  excessive  amount  which  be  used.     The  whole  question  is  — 

Db.  Goleh  —  The  whole  question  is;  Do  we  want  benzoate  of  soda  or  any 
other  such  preservatives  in  our  food? 

Thb  ConrEREnCE  —  No! 

Da.  GoLEB  —  Then  that  is  all  there  h  to  it 

The  Chaihscan — We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Harding  —  Professor  H.  A. 
Harding,  of  Geneva,  on  "The  Control  of  a  Milk  Supply." 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  A  MILK  SUPPLY 

By  Prof.  H.  A.  Habdiso 

G«nev*,  N.  Y. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  s  growing  interest  in 
the  subject  of  a  better  milk  supply.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities 
this  has  led  to  an  active  study  of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  the 
health  authorities  but  in  the  larger  number  of  the  medium  sized 
and  smaller  cities  of  the  State  the  milk  supply  has  not  been  ma- 
terially affected.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  problem 
in  the  smaller  cities  is  quite  different  from  the  one  which  is  being 
solved  in  such  cities  as  Kew  York,  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and 
I{ochest«r  and  the  experience  gained  in  these  largt?r  cities  is  not 
easily  applied  to  the  smaller  ones. 

How  shall  we  control  the  milk  supply  of  the  smaller  cities? 
The  true  answer  is  that  we  can  not  control  it.  We  might  as  well 
admit  that  to  begin  with.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  tactful, 
we  can  so  manage  affairs  as  to  rapidly  improve  it.  Our  ability 
in  this  respect  is  based  on  the  fact  that  practically  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  business  is  desirous  of  a  better  product  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  so  direct  these  forces  that  the  proper  end  shall 
be  accomplished. 

In  taking  up  this  milk  problem  let  ua  not  forget  that  the  milk 
business  is  a  commercial  proposition  which  must  yield  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  milk  man  if  it  is  to  be  run  at  all.  To  be  a  pro- 
gressive dairyman,  a  man  must  be  making  something  more  than  a 
bare  living.  A  business  man  who  is  only  making  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  is  not  on©  with  whom  we  can  labor  profit- 
ably in  our  progress  toward  better  things. 

Geneva  has  a  population  of  about  14,000  and  its  milk  is  sup- 
plied by  about  500  cows.  The  milk  business  gives  employment  to 
about  100  people.  A  modest  estimate  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
hueinese  is  $125,000. 

Have  we  any  other  line  of  business  in  any  of  our  cities  with  a 
capital  of  $125,000  and  lOO  hands  on  the  payroll  where  we  would 
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undertake  to  arbitrarily  dictate  the  details  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness (  In  any  similar  case  would  we  not  consult  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plant  and  confine  our  recommendations  to  a  general 
statement  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  leaving  it  to  the  business  man- 
agement to  arrange  the  details  ?  Do  we  so  thoroughly  understand 
the  moning  of  the  milk  business  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw 
up  detailed  statements  of  the  way  in  which  milk  shall  be  produced 
which  shall  look  sensible  to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the 
business  t 

The  two  health  departments  which  have  been  piimeers  in  this 
work  in  this  State  are  those  of  New  York  and  Itochester.  If  there 
are  health  officials  in  the  State  who  are  qualified  to  draw  up  direc- 
tions for  the  production  of  sanitary  milk  it  surely  is  the  officials 
connected  witJi  these  cities.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  New 
York  city  has  met  strenuous  opposition  in  its  eflforts.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  distrust  which  the  farmers  feel  toward  this 
department  is  due  to  a  clause  in  their  dairy  regulations  that  the 
stables  must  be  cleaned  before  each  milking.  That  seems  like  a 
sensible  requirement  and  one  tending  to  sanitaiy  condition  if  one 
is  not  familiar  with  dairy  matters.  Those  who  are  familiar  know 
that  the  removal  of  the  manure  in  the  morning  creates  such  an 
odor  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  delay  milking  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  effect  of  the  regulation  is  to  convince  the  producer 
Uiat  he  is  being  dictated  to  by  some  cme  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  business  and  his  tendency  to  co-operation  is  destroyed. 

The  Rochester  regulations  while  good  in  the  main  require  the 
rejection  of  the  fore  milk.  Under  conditions  as  thery  exist  in  the 
milk  supply  of  Rochester  there  is  practically  nothing  to  commend 
this  ruling  while  the  producer  is  a^ravated  by  the  continued  and 
really  imnecessary  loss  of  even  this  small  part  of  his  product 

If  these  departments  with  the  amount  of  study  which  they  have 
given  to  the  subject  make  these  untactful  mistakes  how  much  more 
shall  we  stumble  in  any  attempts  at  direct  regulation.  In  our  at- 
tempts at  improving  the  conditions  of  our  local  milk  supply  let 
us  then  start  with  the  agreement  that  we  will  not  attempt  to 
specify  the  details  of  the  businees. 

If  we  are  to  guide  the  milk  business  of  our  communities  into 
hi^er  and  cleaner  channels  &ere  are  a  number  of  things  which 
we  must  remember; 
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1.  That  tbe  law  of  supply  and  dcmaDil  is  fundamental 
to  every  business  prc^cmtioD.  In  tlie  past  it  has  been 
practically  impossible  for  tbe  consumer  to  know  aoytbing  aocn- 
rately  concerning  tbe  sanitary  quality  of  the  milk  which  is  on  the 
market.  If  you  can  fnmish  him  with  this  infonnation  it  will  be 
a  long  st^  in  assisting  him  to  get  the  best  article  which  is  to  be 
had  at  the  conmion  price.  If  tbe  facts  of  the  local  market  can  be 
made  clear  to  both  the  producer  and  tbe  consumer  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  regulate  both  tbe  quality  and  the  pric& 

3.  That  each  milkman  has  a  natural  pride  in  the  reputation  of 
his  product  and  in  a  community  where  each  consumer  knows  some- 
thing of  the  producer  this  is  an  efiicicnt  lever  in  improving  qoality. 

5.  If  we  are  to  obtain  and  hold  the  confidence  of  the  producer 
we  must  serve  bis  real  interests  as  carefully  and  faithfully  as  we  do 
those  of  tbe  consumer. 

4.  That  much  of  the  Injury  to  tbe  milk  occurs  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  milkman.  We  should  strive  to  lead  him  kindly 
to  a  knowledge  of  better  things. 

6.  That  clean  milk  is  not  a  commercial  possibility  at  present 
Really  clean  milk  under  present  conditions  costs  about  fifteen  cents 
a  quart  to  produce  and  at  this  figure  it  is  an  impossible  commercial 
article.  Let  us  strive  to  see  that  our  local  supply  gradually  becomes 
less  dirty  than  at  present.  The  dirtier  the  present  conditions  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  start  changes  for  the  better. 

6.  That  it  is  Uli^cal  to  expect  to  raise  the  entire  local  milk 
supply  to  a  dead  level  of  quality.  There  are  tbe  same  reasons  for 
different  grades  of  milk  as  for  different  grades  of  cotton  cloth. 
Any  one  who  has  thought  on  the  subject  recognizes  that  a  hi^^r 
sanitary  quality  is  desirable  for  feeding  babies  and  invalids  than 
for  cooking  purposes.  While  tbe  amounts  of  fat  are  somewhat 
important  from  tbe  food  standpoint  the  main  differences  in  the 
milk  supply  lie  in  the  presence  of  varying  amoimts  of  oow  dung 
and  of  germs  of  animal  diseases.  Let  us  help  the  public  to  de- 
termine the  real  quality  and  buy  intdligently.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  we  should  cut  off  at  once  any  milk  which  has  been 
exposed  to  diseases  such  as  typhoid  or  diphtheria,  bat  the  tubeiv 
ciilosis  situaticm  is  too  complicated  to  permit  us  to  act  so  stnn- 
marily  In  this  Mue. 
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In  order  to  make  these  statements  more  dear  in  their  application 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  way  they  were  applied  at  Geneva. 
This  is  a  city  of  about  14,000,  with  a  mixed  population,  largely 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  Our  first  step  waa  to  call  the  milkmen 
together  and  explain  that  we  did  not  intend  anything  revolution- 
ary, but  that  we  intended  to  put  the  facts  r^arding  the  production 
of  ^ilk  squarely  before  the  public  after  we  found  out  what  the 
facts  really  were.  They  were  at  liberty  to  produce  milk  in  prac- 
tically any  way  they  wished,  but  were  not  to  take  it  unkindly  if 
we  later  reported  their  carelessness  to  the  eonsiuners. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  an  inspector  and  we  had  the  usual 
struggle  with  the  civil  service  commission,  and  drew  a  man  who 
knew  from  which  end  of  a  cow  milk  was  to  be  expected,  but  that 
was  about  the  limit  o£  his  practical  kmrwledge  of  sanitary  dairying. 
He  was  a  good,  bright  fellow  and  after  some  training  came  to  do 
his  part  very  well.  He  is  now  attending  the  Dairy  Short  Course 
at  Cornell  University  and  will  be  in  condition  to  be  of  real  assist- 
ance in  the  work.  If  we  are  to  get  good  results  from  this  dairy 
supervision  it  must  be  done  by  some  one  who  really  knows  some- 
thing more  than  the  general  principles  of  the  business  and  we  shall 
have  to  look  to  the  Cornell  Dairy  School  for  our  men  in  most  cases. 
I  know  of  no  other  place  where  a  man  can  get  such  training.  It 
will  cost  him  about  $75  for  the  course. 

The  next  need  is  for  a  simple  basis  for  expressing  the  results  of 
the  inspection  —  a  score  card.  There  are  three  or  four  score  cards 
in  use  and  the  object  of  all  of  them  is  to  express  in  a  comparative 
way  the  actual  conditions  to  which  the  milk  has  been  exposed. 
None  of  them  are  perfect  and  any  of  them  are  usable.  My  pref- 
erence is  for  the  Cornell  Score  Card,  devised  by  Professor,  now 
Commiasioner,  R.  A.  Pearson.  A  copy  of  this  card  is  here  given 
and  samples  may  be  obtained  from  the  dairy  department,  Cornell 
University. 
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A  Beief  Descbiptios  of  What  Cosstitcte8  Pebfict  07n>EB 

Each  Heading. 

I.  HeoKk  — No  evidence  of  chronic  or  IntecliouB  diwase  or  of  aniU  4iM*M 
in  anj  member  of  the  herd  on  the  dairy  premises.  Freedom  fram 
tuberculoiit  proven  bj-  the  tubfrculin  ti^°t  made  within  otM  year. 
Comfort  —  Protection  from  weather  ertremcs.  Stall  comforUbto — at 
leut  3  feet  wide  for  a  email  cow,  or  3',^  for  a  large  cow;  length  of 
•tall  aufficient  for  cow  to  re«t  easily.  SuMcietit  bedding.  Rwinent 
outdoor  exerciw. 

IlolatUm  —  Removal  of  cows  to  comfortable  qoarteTt  ontaide  of  the 
dairy  (table,  when  sick  or  at  calving  time. 

Location  of  Stable  —  Elevatfd,  with  healthful  surroundinga. 

Lighting  —  Ai  light  aa  a  well  ]i;L'hted  living  room,  and  with  not  lea* 
than   four   iquare   feet   for   light   from   the   east,   south  or   weat,   for 

Tentiiation  —  An    adeqiiule   ' 

approved  pattern,  aud,  e\ 

marked  stable  odor. 
Food  —  Clean,  wholesome  fwding  stulTs,  fed  in  proper  quantities. 
Water  —  Clean,  frwh  water,  free  from  possibility  of  contamination  by 

diaeaae  germs. 
II.    CoiM  —  Cloned  tj  thorough  bru=hinp,  and  where  neoeaaary  by  waihingt 

no  dust  nor  dirt  on   tlie   hair    dtnins   not   crniiidered).  ■  The   udder 

tboroughly  cleaned  by  brushing  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  milk- 
ing, and  by  washing  just  before  milking,  leaving  the  udder  damp  to 

cause  dust  to  adhere. 
Stable  —  Free  from  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt  except  freeh  mannr« 

in  the  gutter.     Apart  from  horsps,  pig«.  privy,  poultry- ho  use,  etc. 
Barnyard  and  Paslnrn  —  No  injurious  plants,  no  mudhole  nor  pile  of 

manure  or  any  decayinR  aulistonce  wlwre  cows  have  access. 
Stable   AtV  — Free   from   floBtinK   dust   and   odora.      Tight   partition   or 

floor  between  the  sjince  occupied  by  cows  and  that  used  for  storage  of 

feed  or  other  purpose. 
ni.    Construction   of   Pfeiuila^N'onabMirhcnt    material   and   every  part  ac- 

eessible  to  the  brush,  and,  except  inaide  of  tubes,  visible  when  being 

cleaned. 
Cleaning  —  Thorough   cleaning  with   brush   and  hot  water,  and  rinsing. 

No  laundry  soap.     Thorough  stprilization. 
Water  —  From   a  source  known   to  be  pure;   protected  from  ooDtamina- 

tion  from   eeepftge.  or  surface  drainage. 
Care  of  Utemile  —  Such  as  to  avoid  contamination  by  dust  aa  well  aa 

Small-top  PoW^With  opening  not  over  seven   inches  in  diameter,  and 
at  least  one-third  of  this  opening  protected  by  hood. 
TV.   Employees  —  Free  from  contngious  diEifase  and  not  dwelling  in  nor  fre- 
quenting any  place  where  contagious  disease  exists. 

Milking  Buits  -^  Freshly  laundered  and  clean ;  ample  to  protect  from 
dust  and  dirt  from  the  milker's  person  or  clothing. 

Uilker't  ffanda  — Hnnils  and  teats  dry  when  milking.  Hands  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  milking  each  cow. 

Milking  Quietlji  —  So  as  to  avoid  dislodging  dirt  from  cow's  hair.     At 
least  four  streams  of  foremilk  from  each  teat  to  be  discarded  into  a 
separate   veswl. 
V.  Cooling  —  Coaled  within  fifteen  minutes  of  milking,  to  temperature  below 
45  degrees  F. 

Handling  —  In  a  room  used  exclusively  for  handling  milk,  and  free 
from  dust,  dirt  and  odors;  and  the  milk  after  being  cooled,  always 
at  a  tamperatura  below  4S  degrees. 

Protection  During  Trantportalion  —  Protected  from  dirt  by  tif^tly 
closed  recaptacles,  temperature  always  below  46  degree*  F.;  not  de- 
layed In  transit,  reaching  market  within  twenty-aix  lioun  after 
milking. 
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Of  course  this  card  would  not  be  usable  in  the  bands  of  an 
inspector  who  knew  nothing  about  it  and  Professor  Pearson  pre- 
pared a  folder  for  the  use  of  the  inspector.  On  this  folder  were 
questions  which  could  be  easily  answered  by  any  intelligent  person. 
The  inspector  filled  out  these  blanks  at  the  farm,  and  in  the  firsi 
case  gave  the  fanner  a  copy  so  that  he  should  know  just  what  the 
inspector  was  sending  in.  This  was  to  forestall  any  misunder- 
standing and  pacify  the  farmer,  for  it  was  painfully  evident  that 
the  inspector  was  green  at  the  business. 

From  these  reports  the  score  cards  were  filled  out  in  duplicate, 
one  being  sent  to  the  producer.  Each  bore  a  list  of  the  items  cut 
and  at  the  bottom  the  statement  that  "  errors  and  omissions  would 
be  cheerfully  corrected."  Thus  each  producer  knew  just  where  he 
stood  and  why  he  was  tliere.  Getting  at  the  fact  was  the  first  step 
toward  improvement.  An  item  of  "  Manure  on  cows,  cut  10 
points  "  was  perfectly  clear  and  the  man  knew  that  if  he  did  not 
want  the  cut  next  time  he  must  remove  the  manure. 

You  will  observe  that  tbe  dairies  are  to  be  graded  into  Excellent, 
Good,  Medium  and  Poor,  depending  on  the  score.  When  we  began 
in  September,  1907,  there  were  none  excellent,  2  good,  23  medium 
and  15  poor.  I  think  that  this  is  about  as  good  a  showing  as  could 
be  expected  of  the  average  city  snpply  in  the  State  at  that  time. 

Another  meeting  of  the  producers  was  called  and  the  general 
situation  explained  to  them  and  their  co-operation  asked  in  better- 
ing conditions.  They  were  told  that  every  time  that  the  basis  of 
a  out  marked  on  tbe  score  card  agaittt  their  dairy  was  removed 
their  score  would  profit  by  it.  The  places  were  pointed  out  where 
the  greatest  gain  could  be  made  at  the  least  expense,  and  they  were 
promised  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  make  the  improvements 
before  their  score  should  be  made  known  to  Uie  puHie.  The  time 
for  the  annual  contracts  between  the  retailers  and  the  producers 
was  drawing  near  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  scoring  and  the 
score  card  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  making  ciaitracts  because 
before  the  end  of  the  coming  year  the  public  would  be  informed  of 
the  ecore  of  all  of  tbe  milk  delivered  in  the  city. 

The  reaponse  to  this  offer  was  quick  and  decided.  A  large  nnm- 
her  of  the  producers  had  evidently  wished  to  make  a  better  article 
and  beliering  that  if  the  quality  of  their  goods  was  to  be  fairly 
put  before  tbe  public  they  would  get  a  price  which  was  right,  they 
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rapidly  improved.  The  contracU  between  the  producora  and  the 
retailers  were  all  on  the  basis  of  three  cents  wholesale  and  the  milk 
was  retailed  at  six  ctnts. 

After  practically  a  year  in  which  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  dru- 
condition  of  things  the  ratinga  of  all  of  the  producers  were  given 
to  the  public  along  with  the  name  of  the  retailer  so  that  the  con- 
sumer coald  know  the  character  of  the  milk  he  was  buying.  At  the 
time  of  first  doing  this  there  was  some  protect  from  some  who  had 
not  taken  the  matter  seriously  np  to  this  point.  They  were  few  in 
uumbers  in  compariscm  to  those  who  had  worked  hard  to  get  their 
dairies  in  good  condition  and  have  a  good  rating  and  after  the  €f^ 
time  everyone  seemed  satisfied  with  the  quarterly  report  of  all  of 
the  dairies. 

The  general  effect  of  this  system  on  the  milk  supply  at  the  end 
of  two  years  is  shown  by  the  report  for  September,  1909,  which 
shows  3  dairies  excellent,  29  good  and  3  medium.  The  poor  claEa 
has  disappeared  and  the  three  medium  are  so  near  good  that  the 
medium  class  will  probably  soon  disappear.  The  producers  appear 
to  be  Bfltisfied,  as  they  are  now  receiving  three  and  one-half  cents 
wholesale  and  milk  is  retailing  at  seven  cents  per  quart. 

The  most  gratifying  part  of  the  situation  ia  the  fact  that  the 
results  have  been  reached  practically  without  any  hard  feeling  and 
without  any  force  being  exercised.  Our  milk  ordinances  only  cover 
a  single  page  of  our  little  book  of  oi-dinances  and  all  they  say  is 
that  milk  must  not  be  bottled  on  the  street,  milk  tickets  shall  not 
be  used  a  second  time,  and  all  retailers  must  have  a  license.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  no  authority  outside  of  the  city 
limit  and  that  our  inspection  of  the  farms  is  a  mutual  courtesy. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  facts  and  the  producers  cannot 
sell  their  product  without  it  since  we  gi-ant  a  license  only  to  retail- 
ers of  the  product  of  inspected  dairies.  We  have  relied  on  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  do  the  work  and  it  has  surprised  us 
at  the  results. 

Do  not  gather  from  this  that  the  milk  problem  is  solved.  Our 
milk  is  immeasurably  better  than  it  was,  but  it  is  still  far  from 
ideal  food,  especially  for  children.  Only  three  out  of  thirty-five 
dairies  have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis,  so  that  on  that  point  we 
have  made  hardly  more  than  a  beginning. 
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The  important  thing  13  not  the  results  but  the  fact  that  we  have 
found  a  way  of  getting  resiilts,  and  when  it  is  found  it  is  simple 
enough  —  just  treat  the  dairyman  as  an  honest,  intelligent  citizen, 
Btriving  under  some  difficulties  in  his  effort  at  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  his  goods,  and  he  will  surprise  you  hy  the  way  in  which  he 
will  live  up  to  the  character  you  have  marked  out  for  him. 

Thi  Chaquiin  —  We  will  hear  now  from  Dr.  Louis  Van  Hoeaeu,  of  EudsoD, 
New  York. 

I^.  L0C19  Van  Hoeshit  —  There  are  to  be  found  !n  our  cities  many  grades 
of  milk,  on  account  of  many  grades  of  millimen.  To  say  that  there  is  none 
•o  bad  as  to  be  totally  unfit  to  contribute  to  a  city's  source  of  supply  means 
letting  down  bhe  bars  to  some  very  unscrupulous  aod  untciachable  men;  and 
discourages  the  efforts  of  the  cleaner  producer,  who  should  be  protected  from 
some  of  the  degraded  class  of  competition. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  have  different  grades  of  milki  but  it  is  not  always 
true  that  the  common  people  will  select  the  safe  sources  of  supply,  and  it  will 
be  often  impossible  to  prevent  the  snle  of  highly  dangerous  milk  unless  by 
regulations  which   control   to  some  extent  the  methods  of  production. 

The  vital  importance  of  regulating  a  milk  supply  hinges  upon  tlie  hii.'l:  mor- 
tality of  infants  chiefly  among  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  society. 
The  recent  immigrant  and  bis  family  are  not  easily  led  to  patronize  a  safe 
class  of  producers;  and  if  as  usually  happens  in  cur  smaller  citiea,  a  few  of 
his  immigrant  acquaintances  have  embarked  in  the  milk  business,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  milk  produced  in  the  dirty,  poorly-equipped  dairy  of  the 
ignorant  immigrant  farmer  nil)  constitute  the  source  of  supply  of  a  majority 
of  these  unteachable  families.  Home  care  of  milk  no  doubt  often  adds  to  the 
bad  effects  of  a  bad  supply,  and  most  health  officers  can  testify  to  the  number 
of  burial  permit  stubs  whioh  result. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  often  enter  into  the  situation  at  all 
simong  the  class  of  consumers  who  most  need  protection  from  tlie  bad  grades 
of  commercial  milk,  but  some  minor  matter  of  convenience,  reduced  price, 
ability  to  speak  the  lai^i:ua^  of  the  customer,  etc.,  puts  the  bad  milk  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  consumer. 

Different  methods  of  improving  a  milk  supply  seen]  advisable  for  different 
localities;  in  regions  where  the  influence  of  agricultural  schools  has  awakened 
■o  iDcreasing  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  dairy  sanitation,  a  system  <d 
co-operation  and  encouragement  of  business  pride  in  reputation  of  product 
seems  very  satisfactory.     But  not  to  exclude  dangerous  milk,  and  to  have  no 

Kwer  to  exclude  the  worst  grades  where  known  to  be  highly  dangerous  to  life, 
hves   a  board   of   health   kmentably   weak   in   dealing  with   this   important 

Inspection  of  dairies  seems  indispensable  in  regulation  of  a  milk  supply,  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  right  to  inspect  dairies  located  outside  the  local  juris- 
diction of  a  boaj^,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  adopt  some  system  of  permits  or 
licenses  which  entail  upon  the  holder  consent  to  make  such  inspection.  When 
oonditions  are  found  which  are  so  intolerably  had  as  to  make  a  certain  output 
highly  dangerous,  and  requiring  it  to  be  discontinued,  considerable  power  must 
be  given  to  the  local  health  authorities,  or  tbeir  orders  can  be  successfully 
defied.  I  have  seen  a  herd  in  which  a  cow  with  actinoraycosiB,  and  pus  freely 
discharging  from  neck  and  jaws,  was  nibbing  against  other  milk  cows  in  a 
narrow  yard  and  stable,  and  the  owner  did  not  agree  with  me  as  to  the  need 
of  immediate  separation  of  the  affected  animal.  If  we  cannot  control  such 
conditions,  our  usefulness  is  too  greatly  limited. 

Whether  ordinances  or  rules  should  state  under  what  conditions  milk  should 
be  handled  and  sold  is  also  in  some  cases  open  to  discussion:  if  a  number  of 
producers  Insist  that  their  customers  prefer  to  buy  warm  milk,  and  therefore 
they  will  not  cool  the  milk  at  all,  but  bring  it  »  considerable  distance  in  hot 
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WMtber,  without  reducing  it«  animal  heat.  Then  if  practical  aa  w«ll  aa  bac- 
teriological tMta  Bhow  that  this  milk  is  being  delivered  in  bad  condition,  !■  It ' 
not  better  to  have  aome  rule  under  which  the  health  authoritiei  can  oomp«l, 
if  necesBary,  the  proper  cooling.  In  ease  a  producer  is  found  houaiog  Z6  cows 
ia  a  stable  which  should  accommodate  16,  and  he  %&j3  be  thinks  because  his 
grandfather  built  the  stalls  for  S5  cows,  it  will  have  to  be  good  enouf;^  for 
Um,  *Dd  the  poles  overhead  with  festoons  of  cobwebs,  dust  and  hajseed  bmve 
alwajs  been  good  enough,  and  he  baa  never  taken  the  trouble  to  whitewash, 
and  don't  intend  to  do  it.  Should  we  not  have  some  rules  to  fall  back  npou 
after  tbe  milk  of  human  kindness  has  souredl 

Mj  personal  experience  with  licenses  and  dairj  rules  has  been  rather 
limited.  During  the  first  vear  of  my  term  of  service  as  health  officer  (1907) 
I  inspected  the  dairies  supplying  th«  city,  and  advised  certain  improrementa 
without  arousing  any  very  active  inierest  among  the  milkmen,  only  two  of 
thirty  complying  with  my  request  that,  at  ieaet  an  annual  whitewashing  be 
done.  In  liie  fall  and  winter  of  IOOS-9,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
inapected  our  milk  farms,  making  three  tours  of  inspection  at  intervals  of 
several  weeks,  and  upon  their  laat  visit  informed  me  that  two  of  the  dealers 
supplying  Hudson  bad  failed  to  complv  with  any  of  their  suggestions,  and 
were  producing  milk  under  such  highly  insanitary  cunditions  that  it  was 
advisable  to  compel  them  to  discontinue  their  business.  How  to  compel  tbeae 
men  to  atop  selling  milk  by  action  of  a  local  health  board  which  had  no  defi- 
nite rules,  a  violation  of  which  could  be  charged  as  a  complaint  in  the  legal 
action  which  was  certain  to  ensue,  eeemed  a  puzxle. 

A  code  of  milk  ordinances  was  therefore  adopted,  and  while  nearly  every 
dairy  has  greatly  improved  in  some  respects,  all  being  now  whitewashed,  many 
ceiled  overhead,  and  vast  improvemeDt  made  in  the  general  condition,  we  were 
obliged  to  sue  two  dealers  for  the  penalty  incurred  by  refusing  to  apply  for 
licenses.  After  considerable  delay  these  cases  have  l)een  decided  in  favor  of 
the  city,  judgment  being  rendered  for  tlie  amount  of  penalty,  and  we  hope  that 
theae  dealers  will  comply  with  the  regulations,  obtain  the  licenses,  and  coin, 
prebend  that  a  local  board  of  health  can  make  rules  in  mattera  which  en- 
danger human  life,  which  every  man  must  respect  and  obey. 

As  to  leaving  the  regulation  of  the  milk  supply  to  the  patronage  of  tlie  eoa.- 
aumer,  I  would  say  from  my  own  local  eTpenence,  that  much  less  than  half 
of  the  working  classes  know  anything  whatever  about  the  cleanlineas  of  the 
milk  they  buy,  and  veir  many  would  not  listen  to,  or  appreciate,  any  efforts 
to  inform  tiiem,  thus  giving  an  abundant  market  for  the  dirty  and  dangerous 
grades,  which  often  sell  for  the  same  price  as  obtained  by  the  more  careful 
producer. 

While  ready  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  the  producer  of  milk  who  re- 
■pecta  the  rights  and  safety  of  his  customers,  I  believe  there  are  cities  in  the 
{doneer  stage  of  dairy  regulation,  nhere  more  will  be  accomplished  if  the 
eaielesa  class  of  producers  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  l)ehind  all  of  our 
peaeeable  and  harmonious  advance,  we  carry  the  stimulating  iDfluenoe  of  the 
big  stick. 

A»  t«  the  effects  of  dairy  regulation  upon  tbe  financial  return  to  the  pro- 
ducer; it  has  lieen  shown  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  dairy  control,  by  im- 
E roving  the  health  of  cows,  increnses  the  production  of  milk,  and  the  life  and 
ealth  of  the  cattle,  thus  benefitting  both  producer  and  consumer. 

Dn.  Wattess  —  We  find  that  in  making  the  inspection  that  the  producen 
feel  we  are  infringing  upon  their  rights.  I  cannot  take  care  of  that  any 
better  than  by  telling  you  of  a  young  man  who  went  down  the  street,  awlnging 
bis  arms  in  a  circle,  until  finally  he  struck  a  man  in  the  face.  The  man  sai^ 
"What  do  you  mean  by  swinging  your  arms  in  that  way!"  The  young  man 
leplied,  "  I  am  exercising  my  personal  rights  and  privileges."  The  man  who 
bad  been  struck,  aaid,  "Well,  yomr  personal  rights  end  where  mv  nose  be- 
gins." So,  I  think  the  personal  rights  of  the  producer  of  milk  end  when  the 
oonanmer  finds  fault  and  troubles  begin. 

We  find  that  the  trouble  with  tbe  milk  producers  is  that  th^  are  Ignorant, 
Indifferent,  careless  and  lasy.    Dr.  Sadtler  scored  our  milk  produeers  a  ahort 
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time  ago,  and  afUr  his  report  was  mnde  public  one  of  the  milk  prodnaini 
Mid,  that  in  order  to  follow  out  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Sadtler,  "  I  would  Imtb  to 

charge  twelve  cents  a  quart  for  mv  milk."  I  said  that  if  he  could  fumlih 
twelve-cent  milk  I  would  furnish  the  conaumcra  for  it.  I  think  it  would  b« 
vrell  if  a  circular  was  made  out,  e:tplaining  what  we  would  like  the  farmers 
to  do  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  output.  The  farmers  do  not  under- 
stand the  score-card,  and  the  State  Department  of  Health,  if  it  placed  thuM  In 
the  hands  of  the  health  officers,  would  help  us  very  much  to  attain  the  ends 
to  be  desired. 

Tbe  Ohaibuar  —  We  will  open  the  discussion,  hut  not  for  mora  thaa  Stb 
mlnut«s. 

Db, 1  believe  the  milk  ia  in  the  condition  these  gentlemen  repie- 

seut,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  facts  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  with  many  families,  in  connection  with  milk,  I  have  known 
cases  in  regard  to  cholera  infantum.  The  mothers  failed  to  understand  what 
was  the  trouble.  They  do  not  know  enough  to  sterilize  the  bottle.  Tlie  bottle 
ia  used  two  or  three  times  without  anything  being  done  with  it.  They  do  not 
know  enough  about  rinsing,  or  putting  it  in  bot  water  and  then  putting  it  in 
the  sunlight,  and  then  cleanse  it  every  time  it  is  used. 

Da. I  wiah  to   say  to  this  convention,  that  I  am  not  only  the 

health  officer  of  our  town,  but  I  am  a  producer  of  milk  for  the  New  York 
market.  I  acknowle<1pe  all  that  bos  been  said  in  regard  to  the  standpoint  <rf 
the  sanatorium,  and  it  is  good;  but  I  would  like  the  public  to  understand  that 
we  cannot  produce  such  milk  aa  that,  such  milk  as  is  called  for  at  the  Tery 
small  price  we  receive  for  it.  We  cannot,  at  the  price  we  receive,  give  the 
milk  which  the  theorists  lay  down  for  us  to-day.  Unless  the  public  can  be 
shown  that  thc^  must  pay  a  reasonable  price,  they  will  not  get  good  milk. 
Professor  Harding's  address  was  tbe  only  sensible  address  which  I  have  beard 
on  the  matter  of  production,  as  he  not  only  tells  what  the  producer  should  be 
made  to  do,  but  he  also  speaks  of  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  pro- 
ducer labors.  I  am  producing  milk  now  for  one  and  one-half  cents  a  quart, 
that  sells  for  eight  or  nine  cents  a  quart  in  New  York.  I  am  paying  more 
for  feed  to  produce  that  milk  by  practically  double  any  sum  thait  I  have  paid 
in  years  past.  That  is,  in  the  last  two  years  the  price  of  feeds  has  about 
doubled.  That  is  all  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  it  is  a  point  which 
must  be  met  if  the  public  is  to  insist  on  getting  pure  milk. 

Da.  YiiuKO  —  I  think  we  had  better  look  after  the  feed  as  well.  I  havo  a 
vase  of  a  child  nursing  from  a  bottle,  and  it  was  not  until  I  took  her  off  the 
food  she  was  having  and  put  lier  upon  ordinary  food  that  she  got  well.  The 
stomach  bad  lost  the  power  to  establish  a  proper  relation  between  the  eom- 

Enent   parts.      I   think   when   we   take    the   sterilizing  milk  and   putting   in 
nzoate  of  soda  in  food,  I  think   some  of  the  living  germs  in  the  milk  arc 
'  to  projiiote  good  digestion. 


Dr.  Goleb  —  Mr.  <!  hairmaji,  the  gentleman  that  produces  one  and  a  half 
cent  milk  should  get  only  a  cent  end  a  half  for  it.  That  is  all  there  ia  to 
tiiat.  The  subject  of  milk  production  can  he  simplified  if  wo  could  enfoiTse 
the  law.  But  unfortunately  we  live  in  a  country  wliere  law  is  made  only  to 
soothe.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  etandpoints  from  which  we  can  attack 
this  question,  one  from  the  producer  and  the  other  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
baby,  that  is  the  potential  citizen  of  the  State.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
baby  has  a  certain  inalienable  right  to  pure  milk;  and  we  must  see  that  tbe 
child  gets  what  it  should  have. 

The  question  of  milk  in  cities,  whether  small  or  large,  when  we  began  our 
work  here  forty  years  ago,  it  was  then  a  serious  problem.  To-day  it  is 
different.  Now  what  we  want  in  every  city  is  clean,  cold  milk  from  tuber- 
culine-tested  cows,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  that  we,  as  yet,  have 
to  pay  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  quart  for  milk.  It  is  perfectly  poasible  to  show 
the  producer  of  milk  something  about  what  to  do  with  what  he  has.    If  we 
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had  in  our  health  OTga.Dixation  aufficient  men  to  go  out  as  teachers  among  the 
milk  pToduwni  of  tJie  State  we  would  be  able  to  show  these  mon  by  teaching, 
TeiT  soon,  that  they  could  produce  milk  to  be  sold  in  cities  like  Geneva  at 
eight  eenta  &  qnart  with  profit  to  the  milkman  and  with  little  additional 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  milk  producer.  Thai  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  whole  milk  question  is  to  be  decided.  To  have  th«  man 
taught  what  to  do  with  his  stable;  to  urge  him  to  build  a  higher  house;  to 
hftve  him  put  in  a  small  sterilizing  plant,  including  a  boiler,  thai  should  cost 
about  $40,  and  other  small  matters  that  he  can  put  fn  for  $10,  and  he 
should  be  taught  to  clean  the  udder  and  tlie  cow  in  a  newer  way,  and  get  a 
moderate  return  for  that  expenditure.  There  are  men  doing  that  ov«r  and 
over  again,  and  making  a  good  respectable  living,  and  tbey  are  selling  their 
own  products  and  getting  eight  cents  a  quart  for  it.  That  la  as  far  as  we 
can  go  to-day,  but  it  will  deal  with  the  practical  solution  of  tiie  milk  ques- 
tion, whether  in  small  cities  or  in  large  cities. 

The  Chairman  —  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  who 
as  you  all   know  baa   done   more  than   any  other  investigator  in  the  United 

States  for  the  suppression  of  ophthslmia  neonatorum. 

Dr.  p.  Park  Lewis  —  It  is  &  long  step  from  clean  milk  and  benzoat«  of 
soda  in  food,  to  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Dr.  Goler  said  in 
respect  to  the  pure  milk  supply  that  the  child  had  a  rip;ht  to  proper  milk; 
I  think  we  can  add  to  that  that  it  has  n  right,  an  inherent  ri^t,  to  tha 
protection  which  w«  wilt  ask  for  in  this  connection. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 
By  F.  Paek  Lewis,  M.D. 


If  to  any  one  of  us  were  given  the  opportunity  of  conferring 
upon  a  human  being  a  gift  which  would  mean  a  lifetime  of  happi- 
ness and  usefulness,  and  the  absence  of  which  would  take  from  that 
life  its  brightness  and  joy  —  which  would  give  to  a  fellow  creature 
all  of  the  possibilities,  which  you  or  I  enjoy  —  but  the  deprivation 
of  which  would  leave  only  helplessness  and  dependence  —  if  in  a 
word  we  could  give  or  take  that  which  would  make  or  mar  the 
entire  career  of  one  of  our  fellows,  we  would  regard  such  a  power 
as  a  gift  of  the  gods  and  be  thankful  while  we  lived  that  we  had 
been  chosen  to  exercise  it.  Without  our  fully  realizing  its  import,  to 
each  one  of  us  who  has  the  knowledge  and  the  will  to  act  in  pre- 
venting the  blinding  of  new-bom  babies  is  this  gift  given. 

The  employment  of  the  right  thing,  in  the  right  way,  at  the 
right  time  —  which  is  just  after  the  child  is  bom  —  means  seeing 
eyes.  Its  neglect  may  mean  lifelong  blindness.  The  failure  to  use 
the  simple  measures  that  are  provided  to  save  the  child  from  blind- 
ness is  almost  always  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gravity  of  the  danger 
is  not  understood.  So  many  children  are  bom  that  are  not  infected 
that  the  attendant,  whether  doctor  or  midwife,  grows  to  feel  that 
much  has  been  made  of  a  little  matter,  that  the  infections  are  rela- 
tively rare,  and  that  when  they  do  occur  they  are  easily  controlled, 
and  no  special  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  child's  eyes.  Then  when 
infection  does  occur  the  inflammation  which  develops  is  supposed 
to  be  a  trifling  matter,  "  the  baby  has  probably  taken  a  little  cold," 
then  rapidly  the  inflammation  becomes  acute  and  help  is  wildly 
sought  in  every  direction.  The  specialist  is  called  who  gives  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  suffering  child  or,  as  happens  among  the 
less  careful,  the  doctor  thinks  he  himself  can  care  for  such  a  con- 
trollable infection  and  when  skilled  help  is  Anally  sought  It  is 
found  that  the  damage  is  irreparable  and  the  baby  is  hopelessly, 
incurably  blind.  That  particular  physician  will  probably  in  future 
be  scrupulously  careful  in  the  management  of  the  children  whose 
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birth  he  attends,  but  another  doctor  in  the  next  county  or  a  mid- 
wife in  the  sluma  of  a  great  city  must  have  a  like  experience  and, 
while  the  multitude  of  children  escape,  the  aggregate  of  the  oc- 
casional disaster  constitutes  a  large  group  who  stru^le  throng 
life  with  defective  eyes  or  are  found  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

In  addressing  the  health  officers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an 
honor  which  I  assure  jov.  I  appreciate,  I  do  not  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  to  you  anything  now  touching  upon  this  subject,  but 
as  offi<nalB  of  the  State  your  opportunities  are  so  unusual  and  the 
possibilities  so  great  for  helping  in  this  campaign  to  save  babies 
from  blindness  that  I  hope  to  emphasize  some  of  the  facts  oon- 
neoted  with  this  disease,  and  to  ask  you,  Triiose  experience  is  so 
broad  and  whoee  knowledge  is  so  wide  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  public  health,  how  a  disease  so  disastrous  in  its  results  and 
yet  so  absolutely  under  control  may  be  wiped  out  as  a  cause  of 
blindness.  ) 

It  is  not  my  purpose  nor  would  it  be  proper  at  tliifl  time  and  in 
this  place  to  discuss  the  medioal  aspects  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
I  need  hardly  say  to  you  who  are  phyaioians  what  is  common 
knowledge,  that  it  is  an  infectious,  preventable,  and  when  taken 
sufficiently  early,  a  curable  disease,  of  new-bom  infanta.  When 
snitable  prophylaxis  —  sanitary  and  medical  —  is  not  employed  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  inflammation  diseases  of 
the  eyes.  It  menaces  then  not  alone  the  eyes  of  the  infant  but  the 
discharge,  which  is  profuse  and  which  is  easily  carried  on  the 
hands  of  careless  or  untrained  attendants,  if  introduced  into  the 
eyes  of  an  adult  produces  an  inflammation  of  such  a  dbaracter,  if 
unchecked,  as  to  destroy  the  sight.  It  is  curable  at  any  time  before 
the  oomca  is  injured,  and  even  then  \inder  right  treatment  the 
eyes  may  often  be  saved.  It  is  sporadic  and  almost  always  comes 
from  a  previously  infected  mother.  In  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  cases  infection  may  be  carried  to  the  eyes  of  the  child  from 
outside  eonrcee.  It  occurs  in  various  proportions  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  births  according  to  locality  in  from  one  in  fifty  to  one 
in  two  hundred  cases.  While  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the  crowded 
districts  where  the  poor  live,  it  not  infrequently  develops  in  what 
is  termed  the  highest  social  circles.  It  seldom  occurs  if  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parents  has  not  become  first  infected.     It  need 
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rarelj  result  in  blmdness  if  the  proper  prereotive  and  remedlil 
treatment  are  instituted  sufficiently  early. 

The  consensna  of  opinion  is  that  the  moat  efficient  prophylaxis 
for  the  destmction  of  the  infectious  germs  is  one  of  the  salts  of 
silver  and  that  which  has  been  t^iosen  for  gratuitous  distribution 
in  this  State,  is  one  per  cent,  of  nitrate.  This  when  used  accord- 
ing to  specific  directions  may  be  employed  with  absolute  safety  in 
every  normal  new-bom  child.  It  produces  a  slight  transitory  con- 
junctival irritation  which  is  termed  silver  catarrh.  It  is  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  prophylactic  but  once  and  that  immediately  "after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  Should  infection  develop  notwithstanding 
its  use,  as  sometimes  happens,  medical  treatment  should  be  imme- 
diately instituted.  An  essential  is  in  keeping  the  eyes  constantly 
cleansed  from  infecting  discharges  and  the  frequent  installation 
of  one  of  the  less  irritant  salts  of  silver.  This  is  always  to  be 
determined  on  the  judgment  of  the  attending  physician.  When 
this  is  done  eftectively  and  thoroughly  it  is  the  rarest  exception 
that  the  eyes  are  lost.  The  exception  does,  however,  occur  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  exhihi- 
tion  of  the  highest  skill  and  the  most  assiduous  care,  the  disease 
will  pass  beyond  control,  and  this  very  fact  again  emphasizes  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  using  local  prophylaxis  in  every  case. 

The  question  is  asked.  Are  these  infections  of  such  frequency 
and  is  resultant  blindness  so  common  as  to  warrant  the  concerted 
movement  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  State  and  nation  for  its 
control  t  Before  I  answer  this  question  let  me  say  that  not  only 
those  who  are  made  blind  suffer  from  this  disease.  A  vastly  larger 
number  are  those  who  have  had  corneal  ulcers  which  have  healed 
leaving  scars  which  have  given  defective  vision,  limiting  the  use- 
fulness of  those  so  affected  by  numbering  them  among  the  partially 
blind.  Of  these  we  have  no  count.  Indeed  we  have  most  imper- 
fect records  concerning  the  relative  incidence  of  this  disease.  We 
have  no  records  of  the  cases  that  occur  in  private  practice.  The 
limited  reports  from  the  hospitals  are  of  little  value,  and  no  reports 
are  made  of  the  £nal  condition  of  eyes  treated  for  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  in  the  various  dispensaries.  • 

Cohn,  fourteen  years  ago,  stated  that  in  Breslau  3  per  cent, 
of  the  children  born  were  infected,  while  Harmon  in  his  excellent 
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little  monograph  on  "  PreveBtable  Blindnees  " —  published  two 
yeara  ago,  after  many  figures  whldi  I  will  not  quote,  bbjs  that 
they  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  London  among  every  one  hun- 
dred children  born  one  child  suffers  from  infiammation  of  the  eyes, 
and  of  every  two  thousand  children  bom  one  is  blinded  for  life. 
Gosely  in  harmony  with  these  figures  were  my  own  imperfect 
investigations  made  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  two  years  ago.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  percentage  of  infection  in  greater  com- 
munities ie  much  the  same. 

Gonorrhoea  as  estimated  by  No^erath  is  found  in  80  per 
cent,  of  women  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  it  is  or  has  been  present, 
in  large  cities  at  least,  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  men.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  gonococcus  causes  about  66  per 
cent,  of  the  infections  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-bom.  Naturally 
the  largest  number  of  the  cases  of  resultant  blindness  is  aggre- 
gated in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  The  number  of  pupils  registered 
at  Batavia  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  while  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  the  registry  includes  about  twice 
that  number.  The  average  number  of  those  in  Batavia  who  have 
been  victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  been  about  2S  per  cent, 
and  as  this  has  been  the  usual  average  in  all  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  in  which  careful  examinations  are 
made,  we  may  safely  assume  that  in  the  school  in  New  York  City, 
in  which  no  records  are  made  of  this  disease  as  a  causative  factor 
of  blindness,  that  the  same  proportion  will  be  found.  These  blind, 
accumulating  year  after  year  in  the  two  schools  under  the  State 
control,  in  one  year,  1907,  numbered  about  one  hundred  children, 
and  the  amount  paid  for  their  maintenance  by  the  State  was  over 
thirty  thousand  dollars. ' 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  blind  in  this  State  over  six 
hundred  owe  their  blindness  to  birth  infections,  and  $110,000 
is  annually  paid  for  their  support.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore, 
that  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  humanity  but  as  an  economic 
proposition,  it  would  pay  the  State  to  stop  the  blinding  of  its 
infant  citizens. 

In  order  to  determine  the  actual  conditions  which  existed  in 
Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  visiting  physician,  in  connection  with  the  Eye 
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Jofinoary,  who  went  to  the  homes  from  which  the  birth-infected 
children  came.    These  are  eome  of  the  facts  that  were  discovered. 

The  little  children,  the  stor^r  of  whose  blindness  is  ^ren  below, 
were  all  bom  in  Massachusetts  since  1904.  Had  their  eyes  when 
first  they  became  inflamed  been  promptly  and  properly  treated, 
they  would  he  seeing  to-day  instead  of  tragically  handicapped. 

A  little  four-months  old  baby  whose  mother  is  only  nineteen  is 
blind  because  the  doctor  did  not  know  the  proper  treatment  for 
the  eyes.  The  child  will  always  be  a  charge  upon  the  State.  The 
motl^  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  her  burden  is 
doubled  by  the  fact  that  she  oannot  look  forward  to  being  sup- 
ported hy  her  eon  in  after  life,  as  she  might  if  he  were  a  seeing 
child. 

A  French-Canadian  baby  a  year  old  might  have  been  saved 
^m  blindness  if  the  doctor's  repeated  warning  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  continuous  care  had  been  obeyed.  But  the 
friends  were  careless  or  ignorant  and  when  finally  they  took  the 
child  to  the  hospital  when  three  weeks  old,  it  was  too  late  —  a 
pitiful  case,  as  the  young  mother  must  bear  the  whole  of  its  sup- 
port. 

A  little  French-American  child  of  nearly  two  years  is  starting 
life  wholly  blind  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  doctor  who  attended 
the  mother  at  birth.  The  home  is  poor,  the  mother  supporting 
the  family.     The  baby  must  be  brought  up  in  an  institution. 

A  baby,  an  only  child,  with  one  eye  blind  and  the  other  badly 
scarred  must  be  educated  as  a  blind  child.  The  attending  doctor 
thought  that  the  eyes  "  would  get  well  by  themselves." 

A  child  of  four  years,  bright  and  attractive,  with  a  comfortable, 
happy  home,  has  been  totally  blind  since  the  first  week  of  her  life. 
Her  mother  was  very  ill  at  the  time  of  her  birth  and  the  baby's 
eyes  were  neglected  by  those  in  charge.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  remove  one  eye,  making  her  appearance  the  more  pitiful.  All 
her  life  she  will  require  special  training.  She  might  have  taken 
her  place  among  seeing  children  with  a  promising  future  before 
her,  but  someone  was  careless  and  the  loss  is  irreparable. 

An  orphan  gir],  eight  years  old,  is  so  small  and  feeble  and  puny 
that  she  looks  three  years  younger.  The  disease  not  only  destroyed 
her  sight,  but  it  left  her  eyes  in  an  imsightly  condition.  She  has 
no  relatives  and  will  be  a  ward  of  the  State. 

A  child  of  Austro-Hungarian  parents  who  speak  no  English 
was  found  in  her  home  not  far  from  Boston  looking  pale  and  thin, 
never  having  been  out  of  doors.  It  has  been  found  hecessary  to 
remove  one  of  her  eyes  and  the  other  is  wholly  without  sight.  She 
is  six  years  old  and  will  probably  be  a  charge  upon  the  community 
for  life. 
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An  orpban  boj  living  with  friends  lias  one  eye  remored.  With 
the  other,  though  badly  scarred,  he  sees  alightly  and  his  friends 
hoped  that  he  might  be  educated  as  a  seeing  child ;  now  at  seven 
it  has  become  clear  that  he  must  be  sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind. 

A  girl  of  fourteen  has  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston  all 
her  life  but  cannot  read  or  write  because  her  parents  refused  to 
allow  her  to  go  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  She  is  now  at  least 
seven  years  late  in  beginning  her  education,  while  her  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  normal  boys  and  girls,  have  attended 
the  public  schools  all  their  lives. 

The  persons  mentioned  below  are  those  who  have  been  blind 
through  a  long  life. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  little  girl  in  a  comfortable  American  hcnne 
.was  left  motherless  and  blind  soon  after  birth.  From  the  age  of 
six  to  that  of  twenty-three  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent 
in  a  school  for  the  blind.  She  went  out  well  fitted  as  a  music 
t«acher  and  ambitious  to  earn  her  living.  As  a  blind  woman, 
however,  homeless,  without  relatives  and  not  strong,  she  fonnd 
herself  unable  to  compete  in  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  and  now, 
at  fifty,  she  is  disappointed,  lonely  and,  except  for  bits  of  crochet- 
ing and  knitting,  forced  into  idleness.  She  has  moved  from  one 
boarding-place  to  another,  striving  to  be  cheerful,  though  she  haa 
been  obliged  to  live  a  life  of  idleness  and  darkness  instead  of  the 
life  of  activity  and  usefulness  she  might  have  had  if  her  eyee  had 
not  been  n^lected  at  her  birth. 

A  woman  of  forty-five,  totally  blind  all  her  life,  was  educated 
for  seven  years  at  a  school  for  the  blind  at  a  probable  expense  to 
the  Stat©  of  $2,000;  but  though  bright,  vigorous  and  cheerful,  no 
work  oould  be  obtained  for  her  at  which  she  could  earn  her  living. 
Private  and  public  charity  have  helped  her  by  turns,  and  she  haa 
done  everything  in  her  power  to  be  useful  where  she  has  lived, — 
sometimes  with  friends,  sometimes  in  public  institutions,  but  mid- 
dle age  has  found  her  in  one  of  our  large  almshouses. 

The  children  whose  condition  is  suggested  below  will  alvrays 
suffer  greatly  from  the  effects  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  They 
are  not  technically  blind,  but  are  handicapped  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  loss  of  one  eye.  Some  are  on  the  border  line  of  blindness 
and  may,  after  much  distressing  experimentation  and  delay,  have 
to  be  educated  among  the  blind. 

A  little  Irish  girl,  whose  mother  of  eighteen  years  has  been 
deserted  by  the  father,  has  the  sight  of  one  eye  destroyed.  'Sooa 
after  birth  friends,  on  the  advice  of  the  doctor,  took  her  to  a 
hospital  hut  were  afraid  to  leave  her  there.  A  week  after,  when 
they  brought  her  back,  one  eye  was  totally  blind. 

Another  little  Irish  girl  living  in  a  comfortable  home  escaped 
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blindDess  but  has  a  large  unsightly  scar  on  one  eje  because  ttiA 
treatment  which  the  doctor  gave  her  was  inBufficient. 

A  Syrian  child  has  both  eyea  badly  scarred,  injuring  both  her 
sight  and  her  appearance. 

The  parents  of  an  Italian  baby  were  urged  by  ttie  doctor  who 
attended  its  birth  to  take  it  at  once  to  the  hospital.  They  de- 
layed until  too  late  and  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  destroyed. 

Another  little  Italian  baby  has  his  eyes  scarred  so  badly  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  his  sight  because  the  midwife  did  noth- 
ing herself  for  hia  eyes  and  did  not  adviae  a  hospital.  (There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  careful  investigations  were  made  in  the  State  of 
New  York  we  would  find,  especially  in  the  congested  centers,  a 
like  series  of  cases  in  which  a  little  care  would  have  saved  many 
babies  from  such  tragic  results.) 

If  it  is  admitted  then,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  blindness 
is  still  being  produced  as  a  result  of  birth  infections,  what  must 
be  done  to  prevent  and  control  the  ophthalmia  of  the  new-bom  1 

In  OUT  efforts  to  save  the  eyes  of  the  children  emphasis  has  not, 
heretofore,  been  placed  upon  the  fact  that  had  not  the  mothers 
been  previously  infected  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  children 
would  be  in  danger  would  be  few  indeed.  Touching  on  this  subject 
in  a  recent  address  on  the  Blindness  of  the  New  Born,  Dr.  Prince 
A.  Morrow  of  New  York  says :  ' 

In  the  praiseworthy  crusade  against  preventable  blindness  under- 
taken by  the  New  York  Association  and  other  organizations  efforts 
are  chiefly  directed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  employment  of 
the  Crede  methods  in  all  cases  of  child-birth,  while  the  responsi- 
bility for  blindness  is  squarely  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  physi- 
cians and  midwives  for  neglect  in  employing  this  method.  I  would 
not  criticize  the  motives  of  the  public-spirited  men  and  women 
engaged  in  this  noble  work;  but  I  would  honestly  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  which  deems  it  inexpedient  to  enlighten  the 
public  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  infection  which  oauscs 
blindness,  and  the  condition  under  which  it  occurs,  and  thus  plaoe 
the  responsibility  where  it  belongs.  The  cause,  communicative 
mode,  and  consequences  of  this  infection  may  be  traced  step  by 
step.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  contracted  by  the 
father  of  the  child  in  licentious  relations  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  and  communicated  to  the  mother,  who  is  made  the 
paeaive  and  unconscious  medium  of  instilling  the  virulent  poison 
into  the  eyes  of  her  own  child.  , 
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In  tile  conception  of  the  laity  blindness  at  birth  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  unavoidable  misfortune,  a  visitatitm  of 
Providence.  The  public  should  know  that  it  is  the  fateful  expree- 
sion  of  ignorance  and  oriminal  carelessness,  the  working  of  that 
relentless  law  of  Nature  which  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  apon 
the  children. 

"  Let  the  public  be  enlightened  as  to  the  true  facts  so  that  the 
educational  value  of  the  truth  may  have  its  full  force  and  effect. 
In  sacrificing  truth  to  expediency  do  we  not  sacrifice  too  much  — 
not  only  the  health  and  lives  of  women  and  children,  but  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice  which  are  outraged  by  those 
who  carry  infection  into  the  family  ?  " 

"  It  is  neither  good  science  nor  good  prophylaxis  to  ignore  the 
stream  of  infection  continually  polluting  the  channela  of  i3iatemity, 
and  make  no  effort  to  prevent  its  introduction.  The  best  prophy- 
laxis is  to  prevent  effects  by  correcting  the  cause." 

If  I  may,  I  will  again  quote  the  words  of  that  wonderful  woman, 
Helen  Zeller,  who  out  of  her  darkness  sees  so  clearly  when  she 
Bays :  "  The  problem  of  prevention  should  be  dealt  with  frankly. 
Physicians  should  take  pains  to  disseminate  knowledge  needful 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  causes  of  blindness.  The  time 
for  hinting  at  unpleasant  truths  is  past.  Let  ua  insist  that  the 
States  put  into  practice  every  known  and  approved  method  of 
prevention  and  that  physicians  and  teachers  open  wide  the  doors 
of  knowledge  for  the  people  to  enter  in.  The  facts  are  not  agree- 
able reading.  Often  they  are  revolting.  But  it  is  better  that  our 
sensibilities  should  be  shocked  than  that  we  should  be  ignorant 
of  facts  upon  which  reat  sight,  hearing,  intelligence,  morals,  and 
the  life  of  the  children  of  men.  Let  us  do  our  beat  to  rend  the 
thick  curtain  with  which  society  is  hiding  its  eyes  from  unpleasant 
but  needful  truths."  And  is  it  not  true  ?  When  we  realize  the 
long  list  of  casualties  that  come  from  venereal  infections  —  often 
ignorantly,  frequently  innocently  acquired,  we  may  rightly  ask 
if  we  are  doing  our  whole  duty  in  allowing  boys  to  grow  into 
manhood  in  such  dangerous  ignorance.     The  first  step  then  ia; 
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Wider  knowledge  concerning  the  cause  of  birth  infection 

The  public  should  be  taken  into  out  confidence  in  regard  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  aa  it  has  been  in  tuberculosis,  and  it  will 
prove  to  be  an  able  ally  iu  our  struggle  to  get  it  und^  control. 

The  second  step  is  statistical.  In  an  infectious  disease,  which 
is  liable  to  make  its  victim  a  public  charge,  the  State  has  a  right 
to  know  of  its  existence  when  it  occurs.  It  is  not  necesaarj  that 
the  house  he  placarded,  nor  that  the  records  be  open  to  public 
inspection,  hut  the  fact  of  simply  reporting  the  case,  the  statement 
having  been  previously  made,  in  the  birth  certificate,  that  a  prophy- 
laxis had  or  had  not  been  used  will  emphasize  both  to  the  physician 
and  to  the  family  the  importance  of  the  condition  and  will  impress 
upon  both  the  necessity  of  active  and  effective  measures.  It  will 
also  enable  the  department  to  quickly  get  in  touch  with  those 
requiring  assistance,  and  give  help  when  it  is  needed, 
t  It  was  found  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  many  children  died 
during  the  first  days  or  weeks  of  life  from  inadequate  care  before 
the  report  of  the  birth  had  reached  the  Health  Department. 

Last  summer  a  new  measure  was  inaugurated  and  a  visitor  waa 
sent  at  once  in  the  poor  districts  to  see  the  mother  and  the  child, 
who  were  often  left  without  any  attention  after  the  departure  of 
the  midwife  or  the  tenement-boueo  doctor.  Necessary  advice  was 
given  in  regard  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  child  and  if  ophthal- 
mia was  present  the  child  was  placed  under  the  proper  medical 
treatment.  The  result  was  a  lowering  of  both  morbidity  and  infant 
mortality,  and  the  children  were  saved  in  some  cases  from  what 
would  have  been  inevitable  blindness.  Having  some  such  course 
as  this  in  view  an  enactment  was  passed  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  reducing  the  time  in  which  to  report  births  to  thirty- 
six  hours.  This  was  following  a  plan  recently  adopted  in  England, 
but  was  not  completely  carried  out. 

Unfortunately  this  early  notification  was  not  made  to  apply  to 
the  greater  cities  of  the  States,  the  very  centers  where  it  can  be  most 
effectively  employed.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  coming 
eesaion  of  the  Legislature  this  defect  may  be  remedied  and  the 
thirty-six  hour  registration  law  may  be  so  amended  as  to  apply  to 
the  entire  State.  i 
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The  imporUnce  of  co-operation  between  the  medical  men  of  the 
State  and  the  Health  Department  cannot  he  too  strongly  urgeNL 
The  general  practising  physician  is  not  uanally  brought  in  <dose 
tondi  with  public  movements  and  does  not  realize,  until  diown, 
how  important  is  his  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plans  which  are 
inatitnted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  If  at  the  local 
medical  meetings  the  papers  and  discussions  could  be  made  to 
touch  npon  the  larger  problems  of  medicine,  none  would  be  more 
active  supporters  of  theee  movements  for  the  public  good  than  the 
physicians  of  the  State. 

Oihe  solution  of  this  proUem  of  prevanting  blindness,  like  that 
of  the  prevention  of  all  avoidable  diseases,  is  more  widespread 
knowledge  concerning  it  ' 

A  committee  of  women  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of 
which  Dr.  Itosalie  Slaughter  Horton  of  Kew  York  is  chairman  and 
Dr.  M.  May  Allen  of  Rochester  secretary,  has  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  an  educational  movement  concerning 
preventable  diseases,  in  the  women's  dubs  of  the  country.  If  our 
Department  of  Public  Health  would  arrange  a  popular  lecture  on 
0{^thalmia  neonatorum,  with  graphic  illustrations,  aaoh  as  have 
been  so  effectively  employed  in  the  tuberculosis  campaign,  it  might 
be  used  with  telling  effect  by  the  various  women's  dube  and  other 
popular  organizations,  in  making  general  the  knowledge  oonoeming 
the  cause,  the  danger  and  the  necessity  of  early  and  effective  treat- 
ment in  the  birth  infections  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  infants. 

I  cannot  too  heartily  commend  the  progressive  efforts  of  our 
State  Department  which,  with  Ehode  Island,  has  taken  the  lead 
among  all  of  the  States  in  gratuitously  distributing  a  prophylactic 
to  every  obstetrician  and  midwife  by  placing  in  their  hands  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Accompanying  the  little  vial  of 
silver  is  a  circular  letter  of  advice  impressing  upon  the  recipient 
the  necessity  of  its  employment.  It  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  and,  therefore,  as  a  constant  source  of  education  to  all 
having  to  do  with  the  parturient  woman.  To  briefly  recapitulate, 
then,  the  ways  in  which  the  Departaient  of  Public  Health  can 
effectively  aid  in  this  great  movement  in  preventing  the  Uinding 
of  habiei  are:  t 
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1  Educational: 

By  constituting  each  of  the  1,200  health  offices  of  the  State  local 
centers  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  both  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  lay  public  concerning  birth  infectiona  of  the  oyea 
of  new-bom  infants. 

2  Statisiical: 

Securing  data  regarding  the  incidence  and  results  of  the  disease 
everywhere  in  thia  State;  individuals  as  well  as  hospitals  should 
make  periodical  reports.  This  can  easily  be  done  when  its  im- 
portance is  recognized. 

3  Legifhtive: 

a  Securing  the  enactment  of  an  amendment  making  universal 
throughout  the  entire  State  (he  application  of  the  thirty-six  hour 
notification. 

6  Securing  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  law  governing  the  licens- 
ing and  practice  of  inidwivcs. 

4  Executive: 

By  securing  for  the  infected  children  immediate  treatment  as  is 
now  done  in  New  York  City.  This  would  be  possible  if  births 
were  registered  within  thirty-six  hours,  and  would  so  limit  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  as  to  practically  wipe  out  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  as  a  cause  of  blindness  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Da.  J.  W.  Khapp,  Canasf ota  — After  the  eihauntiw  paper  by  Dr,  Lewi* 
there  seems  little  for  mc  In  ^hv  on  the  BUbject  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  pre- 
vention. It  seems  to  be  well  establiBhed  that  over  30  per  eent.  of  the  caMfl 
of  blmdneas  in  our  inatttutionB  for  the  blinil  are  due  1^  aphthslmia  neona- 
torum, and  that  they  irnuld  have  been  prevented  had  suitable  meaaurea  been 
taken  for  their  prevention. 

It  ia  not  anfe  for  anv  physician  to  say  that  becauie  be  baa  not  had  caaes 
that  he  will  not.  The  festine  f^inococcus  U  abroad  in  the  land  and  may  turn 
up  where  least  expected.  So  when  we  have  r  harmless  preventative  It  is  our 
duty  to  use  it.  With  our  prestTit  knowled;^  it  is  as  criminal  not  to  prevent 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  hk   it   in  rot  to  use  anti-toxin  In  diphtheria. 

The  genera]  conclusion  eoneurred  in  by  all  Buthorities  is  that  infections  can 
with  almost  flbaolnte  eertainty  be  prevented  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  infection  develops,  enrly  treatment  almost  eertainly  iniurea  its  cure. 

Thi  Chaibmar  —  We  will  now  adjourn  bIm  die. 
Vol  1—22 
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HEALTH  OFFICERS  AND  DELEGATES  IN  ATTEND- 
ANCE AT  CONFERENCE 


ALBANY  COUNTY 
V.  D.  Beagle,  Albany. 
JoMph  D,  Cnig,  Albany. 
J.  R.  DaTidion,  Bethlebaii. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Hunt,  QuilderUnd  Center. 
mUlam  S.  Mugill,  Albany. 
Dr.  Albert  Mott,  CoIkms. 
Dr.  M.  8.  Keid,  CoeTinaiM. 
A.  E.  Seymour,  Albany. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY 
Dr.  A.  T.  Bacon,  CanaMraga. 
J.  W.  Coller.Welbrille. 
W.  O.  Congdon,  Cuba. 
H.  E.  Cool^,  Angelica. 
W.  J.  Hardy,  Belmont. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Loughhead,  Jr.,  Andover. 
C.  W.  O'Donnell,  Andorer, 
F.  J.  Redmond,  Fillmore. 
Oaorga  W.  Hooi,  Wellaville. 
C.  0.  Bayrea,  Belfast. 
Edith  W.  Stewart,  Hume. 
William  S.  Todd,  Belfaat. 

BHOOME  COUNTY 
Dr.  D.  S.  Burr,  Binghamton. 
Dr.  E.  N.  Chriatopher,  Union. 
0.  H.  Hitebeock,  Binghamton. 
Dr,  Frank  McLean,  Barker. 
J,  R.  Mung,  Lestenbire. 
Dr.  W.  H.  WiUoa,  Leiterahire. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Cowell,  Olean. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Fieb,  West  Valley. 
WUUam  Follett,  Sandnaky. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Gardner,  Conewango. 
C  W.  Hammond,  lacbua. 
W.  W,  Jonea,  Dayton. 
A.  D.  Lake,  Gowauda. 
Dr.  S.  B.  McClure,  Allegany. 
George  Hclntoih,  Cattarangni. 
E.  M.  Shaffner,  Great  Valley. 
George  R.  Turk,  Little  Valley. 
a.  W.  Winteratein,  PortTille. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Cbapman,  Martville. 
W.  D.  Cuddeback,  Aurora. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Fiaher,  Cato, 
N.  B.  Ford,  Owaeco. 
Clinton  E.  Goodwin,  Brutua, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hiil,  Fair  Haven. 
Edward  A.  Homburg,  Cato. 

B.  E.  Hozie,  Sberwood. 
Frank  Kenyou,  Uerrifield. 

C.  U  Lang.  Cato. 

Dr.  R.  R.  McCully.  Union  Springs. 

F.  W.  St.  John,  Weedaport. 

G.  C.  Sineerbeaui,  Locke. 

W.  A.  Strohmenger,  Kelloggarille^ 
Dr.  S.  N.  Thomaa,  Moravia. 
Dr.  H.  M;  WeatfaU,  Summer  Bill. 
J.  H.  Wbitbeck,  Aureliua. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY 
Theodore  Bums,  Weatfield. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Ellia,  Dunkirk. 
Dr,  Guy  Granger,  Sherman. 
Dr.  V.  M.  QriBWold,  Fredonia. 
Dr.  M.  L  Harrington,  Weatfield, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Bemua  Point, 
Dr.  O.  C.  Shaw,  Caaiadaga. 
Dr.  John  J.  Mahtmey,  Jameetown. 
Dr,  G.  A.  Pbillipa,  Bemua  Point. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Porcell,  Kennedy. 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Putnam,  Foreatvilla. 
Dr.  Edgar  Rood,  WeatSeld. 
Dr.  Albert  F.  Socb,  Fredonia. 
Dr.  Walter  Stuart,  Weatfield. 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY 
Dr.  A.  W.  Booth,  Elmira. 
Dr.  O.  J.  Bowman,  Horeebeadi. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Erway,  Elmira  HeigMa. 
Dr.  F.  B,  Parke,  Elmira. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Wakelee,  Big  Flate. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY 
Dr.  L.  C,  Andrews,  Pitcher. 
I  Dr.  A.  R.  Uorw,  Oxford. 
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Dr.  J.  6.  Kojea,  New  Berlin. 
Dr.  A.  T.  P«rkin«,  Sooth  Otselk. 
Dr.  L.  C.  V«n  Wsgner,  Sherburne. 

CLINTON  COUNTY 
Dr.  O.  D.  Dare,  Schuflrr  Falla. 
Dr.  J.  H.  LaRocque,  Plattsburg. 
Dr  J.  G.  McKinnef,  Plattsburg. 

OOLIIMBI.4  COUNTY 
Dr.  Z.  K.  Dunning,  Philmont. 
Dr.  J.  W.  King,  Stottville. 
Dr.  Louir  Van  Hoesen,  Hudson. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY 
Dr.  G.  D,  Bradford,  Homer. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Didftma,  Cortland. 
Dr.  Bmtaj  Field,  Marathon. 
Dr.  F,  H,  ForBbee,  MoGrawville, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Hammond,  Preble. 
Dr.  B.  R.  Paraona,  Marathon. 
Dr.  H.  I.  Van  Hoeaen,  Trnxton. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 
Dr.  F.  B.  Bolt,  Meredith. 
Dr.  Robart  Brittain,  Downsrilla. 
Dr.  G.  T.  Scott,  Davenport 
Dr.  Q.  C.  Smith,  Delhi. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY 
S.  Bontecou,  Matteawan. 
H.  Dingman,  Tivoli. 
L.  Fletcher,  Dover  Plaiiu 
S.  Frost,  Rhineheclc. 
J.  Hall,  Union  Vale. 
Huntington,  Hopewell  Junction. 
E.  Uoith,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
E.  Rockwell,  Amenta. 
S.  Van  Etten,  Rhinebeck. 
S.  Wilaon,  Poughkeepsie. 


Dr.  H. 
Dr.  J. 
Dr.  C. 
Dr.  M. 
Dr,  E. 
Dr.O. 
Dr.  J. 
Dr.  L 
Dr.  C. 
Dr.  J. 


ERIE  COUNTY 
Dr.  C.  E,  Bowman,  Alden. 
Dr.  M.  N.  Brooke,  Springville. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Dean,  Weat  Seneca. 
Dr.  P.  E.  Fronczak,  Buffalo. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Gein,  Weat  Seneca. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Helwig,  Akron. 
Dr.  T,  B.  Johnaton,  Famham. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Jolla,  Orchard  Park. 


'.  H.  C.  Lapp,  Clarence. 

'.  G,  K.  Letter,  Hamburg. 

■.  F.  P.  Lewie,  Buffalo. 

■.  P.  A.  McCrea,  West  Falls. 

■.  M,  Pitclier,  Sardinia, 

.  J.  H.  Prjor,  Buffalo. 

.  R.  Robinson,  Lackawanna. 

.  M.  B.  Shaw,  Eden 

.  B.  E.  Smith,  Angola. 

.  F.  H.  SUnbro,  Springville. 

.  R.  A.  Toms,  Kenmore. 

.  W.  M.  Ward,  North  Collins. 

.  .T.  D.  Wooster.  Wales. 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
.  E.  R.  Eaton,  Crown  Point. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
Dr.  W.  H.  Harwood,  Chasm  Falls. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Rust,  Brushton. 

FULTON  COUNTY 
Dr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  Gtovenville. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Pinch,  Broadalbin. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Vedder,  Johnstown. 

GENESEE  COUNTY 
Dr.  R.  M.  AndrewB,  Bergen. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Baker,  Batavia. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Cole,  Byron  Center. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Ganiard,  Stafford. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hummel,  Darien  Center. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Jackson,  Oakfield. 
Dr.  John  W.  LeSeur,  Batavia. 
Dr.  M.  P.  Measinger,  Oakfield. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Neal,  Alabama. 
Dr.  A.  Prince,  Byron. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Skinner,  LeRoy. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Smith,  Corfu. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Whitcombe,  Batavia. 

GREENE  COUNTY 
G.  Haner.  Hunter. 
Dr.  R.  Selden,  Catskill. 
Dr,  W,  A.  Wasson,  Greenville. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Willard,  Catskill. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 
Dr.  J.  P.  Brannen,  Long  Loke. 
N.  D.  Jennings,  Long  Lak«. 
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G.  N.  Smith,  DMrlaod. 

Dr.  Fred  SteTcnson,  Indun  lAke. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Earl,  Littie  Falls. 
Dr.  T.  R.  Qarrbou.  Riuria. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Qlidden,  Little  Fall*. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Harter,  Herkimer. 
Dr.  C.  Kk7,  Herkimer. 
Dr.  C.  G.  Strobel,  DolgeTille. 

JEPFER80N  COUNTY 
Dr.  C.  F.  AdaMB,  Carthage. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Bruce,  Carthage. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Cole,  Alexandria  Ba;. 
J.  H.  Durham,  Cape  Tineenb 
Dr.  N.  L.  HaivkinB,  Black  River. 
Dr.  C.  J.  Hull,  West  Carthage. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Jwea,  lARoy. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Morgan,  Dexter. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Nickelson,  Adami. 
Dr.  M.  M.  Ryan,  PhiUdelphia. 
Dr.  0.  O.  Stowell,  Watertown. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Sylvester,  Black  Biver. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Willard,  Watertown. 
Dr.  G.  H.  Wood,  Antwerp. 

LEWIS  COUNTY 
Dr.  H.  A.  Bauett,  Lonville. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Jones,  Beaver  Falla. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Panling,  Lowville. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Ton  Zlerolshofen,  Croghan. 

LIVINGSTON  COUXTY 
Dr.  B.  P.  Andrews,  Dansville. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Burke,  Dansville. 
Dr.  L  G.  Filkinx,  York. 
Dr.  F.  Holmea  Brown,  Mt,  Morri*. 
Dr.  W.  K.  McGowan,  ConesuB. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Menzie,  Caledonia. 
Dr.  A.  P.  R*ed,   Gene'eo. 
Dr.  F,  E.  Squire.9,  Livonia. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Squires,  East  Avon. 
Dr.  A.  V.  Watkins,  Danaville, 

MADISON   COUNTY. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Ash,  CanastoU. 
Dr.  S.  T.  Barten,  Canastota. 
Dr.  Orlando  W,  Burhyte,  Brookfield. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Deuel,  Chittesango, 


Dr.  H.  S.  Gardiner,  Hamilton. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Knapp,  Canastota. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Miles,  Oneida. 
Dr.  W.  Taylor,  CanastoU. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Wilcox,  Hamilton. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Stockbridge. 

MONROE  COUNTY 
Dr.  L.  S.  Allen,  Brockport. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Ailing,  Rocbesler. 
E.  R.  Armstrong,  Irondequoit. 
Dr.  C,  R.  Averil,  WebsUr. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Bellamy,  Rochester. 
Dr.  P.  D.  Carpenter,  Pittsford. 
Dr.  Royal  E.  Cochrane,  Penfleld. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Cochrane,  Bocbester. 
Dr.  D.  J,  Corrigan,  Webster, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Edgerton,  Rochester. 
A.  N.  Finucan,  Pittsford. 
Dr.  G,  W.  Ooler,  Rochester. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hazen,  Brockport. 
Dr.  S.  O.  Hermance,  Clarkson. 
W.  F.  Hitchcock,  Rochester. 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Howe,  Soottaville. 
Dr.  M.  E.  Leary,  Gates. 
Dr.  Horace  J.  Mann,  Brockport. 
Dr.  D.  G.  Mason,  Henrietta. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Ottoway,  Charlotte. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Oilman,  Hilton. 
Dr.  J.  Pease.  Hsmlin. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Pratt,  Fairport. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Prentis,  Brockport. 
Rush   Rhees,  LL.D,,   Rochester. 
G.  C.  Schermerhorn,  Penfleld. 
Dr.  W.  Stanton,  Webstar. 
Dr.  M.  M.  Taplln.  Rochester. 
Dr.  E.  I..  Teed,  Lisle. 
Dr.  P.  G.  Udell,  Spencerport. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Vail,  Churchville. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Van  Horn,  Churchville. 
Dr.  G.  Wall,  Wcbater. 
Dr.  C.  E.  White,  Fairport 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
Dt.  F,  V.  Brownell,  Canajoharie, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hicks,  Amsterdam. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Vedder,  St.  Johnsville. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Walton,  Amsterdam. 
Dr.  William  ZoUer,  Fort  Plain. 
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NASSAU  COUNTT 
Dr,  J.  H.  B<^;trt,  RtMlyn. 
Dr.  G.  F.  Glegliorn,  MineoU. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Fiber,  ojttor  Bay. 
Dr.  Wm.  RhuM,  Wantagh. 
Dr.  H.  a.  Wahllg,  6«a  Cliff. 

NHW  YOEK  COUNTY 
Dr.  D.  K.  LnoM,  New  York. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Porter,  New  York. 


Dr.  F. 
Dr.  O. 
Dr.  L. 
Dr.  J. 
Dr.  W. 
Dr.  L 
Dr.  F. 
Dr.  J. 
Dr.  F. 
Dr.  H. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY 
W.  Bentl^,  N.  Tonawanda. 
H,  Cudney,  N.  Tonawmda 
W.  Falkner,  Youugatown. 
S.  Btilwlg,  Pendleton. 

Q.  BngglnB,  I^wlston. 
M.  Jsyne,  I«Salle. 
N.  C.  Jerauld,  Ningira  Falls. 
C.  Pliln,  Porter. 
A.  WBtten,  Loekport. 
Wilmot,  Middtoport 


ONEIDA 

COUNTY 

Dr. 

A 

P. 

Clark,  New  Hartford. 

Dr 

T. 

H 

Coi,  Lee  Center. 

Dr. 

W 

H 

Dewing 

Clayville. 

Dr 

0 

K 

Kilbom 

Forestport. 

Dr 

c. 

B.  Mahady 

Rome. 

Dr 

F. 

H. 

Peck,  Utica. 

Dr. 

G. 

J. 

Pollard, 

Orlakanj  FalU. 

Dr. 

M 

T 

Powers, 

WeatemTilie. 

Dr 

W 

C 

Rowr, 

BoooYiUe. 

Dr 

U 

K 

Worden 

Wwtmordaud. 

Dr 

G 

R. 

Wright, 

Deansboro. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY 
Dr.  G.  L.  Brown,  Euclid. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Brown,  fflcaneatelea. 
Dr.  B,  L.  Elaner,  Syracuse. 
Dr.  D.  D.  Erway,  DeWitt. 
Dr.  M.  G.  Gregg,  Elbridge. 
Dr.  George  Hawley,  BaldwinsTille. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Merwin,  Manlius. 
Dr.  n.  E.  Richardson,  East  Sjrai:!!! 
Dr.  A.  P.  Rood,  Minoa. 
Dr.  F,  P.  Sinclair,  Lysander. 
Dr.  D.  M.  Totman,  Syracuse. 
Or.  T,  P.  Van  Doren,  Lyaander. 


Dr,  B.  A.  Whitney,  UvarpooL 
Dr.  J.  R.  Yotmg,  Livarpool. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 
Dr.  A.  D.  Allen,  Oorham. 
Dr.  D.  S.  Allen,  Seneca. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Beahan,  Canandaigoa. 
Dr.  loa  V.  Burt,  Phelpa. 
Dr.  .T,  J.  Collie,  Geneva. 
Dr.  L.  P.  Conley,  Clifton  Springs. 
Dr.  O.  J.  Hallenbeck,  Canandaigna. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Howe,  Phelpg. 
Dr.  C.  D.  M<rCarthy,  Qaneva, 
Dr.  B.  T.  McDowell,  South  Brlatol. 
Dr.  0.  J.  Mason,  Macedon. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Newland,  Hopewell. 
Dr.  B.  I.  Preston,  Naples. 
Dr.  C.  A,  Rowley.  Victor. 
Dr.  F.  D.  Vanderhoof,  Fbelpa. 
Dr.  S.  R.  Wheeler,  East  Blo<Hnflald. 
Dr.  R.  R.  WhilF,  West  Bloomfield. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
Dr.  J.  C.  Haniner,  Middletown. 
Dr.  B.  .1.  Ijeahy,  Port  Jerrls. 
Dr.  L.  J.  Merritt,  Pine  Buah, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Santee,  Wallkill. 
Dr.  W.  H,  Snyder,  Newburgh. 
Dr,  Ira  F.  Whitehead,  Walden. 

OBLEANS  COUNTY 
Dr,  John  Ihigan,  Albion. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Lattin,  Albion. 
Dr.  L.  G.  Ogden,  Albion. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Pidelford,  Clarendon. 
Dr.  G,  F.  Bogan,  Medina. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Storer,  Holle;. 
Dr.  G.  Strasenburgh,  Kendall. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Holley. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 
Dr.  W.  G.  Baboook,  Cleveland. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Crispell,  Willianistown. 
Dr,  A,  C,  Parlaer,  Altmar. 
Dr.  C.  W,  Hadway,  Mexico. 
Dr,  S.  A.  Bussell,  Fulton. 
Dr,  B.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Fulton. 

OTSEGO  COUNTY 
Dr.  B.  F.  Bishop,  Qarrettsville. 
Dr.  Jamea  Burton,  Coopers  town. 
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Dr.  H.  L.  Cnitt«nden,  Morrii. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Davis,  Worcester. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Kilts,  Springfield. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Moon,  Cooperatown. 
Dr.  F.  li.  Wintor,  lAuieiu. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY 
Dr.  J.  A.  Holluid,  Cold  Spring. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Winalow,  Neltonville. 

,  RENSSELAER  COUNTy 
Dr.  I.  M.  Garrison,  East  Greenbtuh. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hull,  F«terBburg. 
Dr.  G.  R.  latUe,  Selughticoke. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY 
Dr.  L.  Bradford  Couch,  Nfaidc. 
Dr.  Rtlplt  DeBaun,  Congera. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman,  Spring  Vallej, 
Dr.  M.  J.  Saaford,  Hillbum. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
Dr.  H.  T.  Carter,  Piercefldd. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Cole,  DeEalb  Junction. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Graves,  Brier  Bill. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Ladd,  Pierrepont. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mulholland,  Heuvelton. 
Dr.  J.  A.  PhllUpe,  Morriatown. 
Dr.  6.  W.  Severance,  Gouverneur. 
Dr.  C.  0.  Sumner,  Norwood. 
Dr.  D.  M.  Taylor,  Edwarda. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Whitford,  Depew. 
Dr.  F.  F.  Willi&ma,  Canton. 

SARATOGA  COUNTY 
Dr.  T.  E.  Bullard,  Sehuylerville. 
Dr.  M.  M.  Dolan,  S.  Gleni  Falli. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Parmenter,  Corinth, 
Dr.  0.  S.  Preston,  Waterford. 
Dr.  O.  P.  H.  Taylor,  Stillwater. 
Dr.  0.  S.  Towne,  Saratoga. 
Dr.  J.  S.  White,  S.  Glens  Falls. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY 
Dr.  C.  C.  Duryee,  Schenectady. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Ensign,  Rotterdam. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  Scotia. 
X>r.  E.  A.  Young,  Olenville. 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 
Dr.  E.  E.  Billingi,  Gilboa. 
Dr.  U.  D.  Upes,  Cobleskill. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Tibbita,  Fulton. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Warner,  Wright 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY 
Dr.  J.  F.  Banwa,  Watkins. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Stilwell,  Burdett. 

SENECA  COUNTY 


Dr. 

J. 

S. 

Carman,  Lodi. 

Dr 

C 

w 

Carleton,  Waterloo. 

Dr 

D 

F 

Evarts,  Romulus. 

Dr 

W 

M 

Follet,  Seneca  Falla. 

Dr. 

A.  J. 

Franti,  Seneca  Falla. 

H.  W. 

LeClear,  Waterioo. 

Dr 

A.  Letellier,  Seneca  Falls. 

l>r. 

F 

W 

Severn,  Interlaken. 

Dr. 

W 

M 

Stacey,  Tyre. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY 

Dr. 

L. 

L. 

Ackley,  S.  DansvUK 

Dr. 

H 

R 

Ainsworth,  Addison. 

Dr 

P. 

L 

Alden,  Urbana. 

Dr. 

W 

n 

.  Baehman,  Prattaburg. 

Dr. 

E. 

w 

Bryan,  Coming. 

Dr. 

J. 

F. 

Trant,  Prattsbnrg. 

Dr 

I. 

L.  Goff,  Howard. 

Dr. 

D 

F. 

Matthewson,  Bath. 

Dr, 

C. 

0. 

Green,  Homell. 

Dr. 

0 

M 

Peabody,  Wayland. 

Dr. 

G 

L. 

Preston,  Canisteo. 

Dr. 

J. 

N. 

Sbumway,  Painted  Post 

Dr. 

D 

H 

Smith,  Batb. 

Dr. 

W 

W 

.  Smith,  Avoca. 

Dr. 

F. 

L. 

Spaulding,  Cohocton. 

Dr. 

C. 

J. 

Tomer,  Thurston. 

Dr. 

A 

H 

Wilcox,  Cohocton. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
Dr,  W,  A.  Baker,  Islip. 
Dr.  David  Edwards,  East  Hampton. 
Dr.  H.  Halsey,  Southampton. 
Dr.  Frank  Overton,  Patehogue. 
Dr.  F.  D.  PeUreon,  Cutchogue. 
Dr.  0.  H.  Gurrell,  Smithtown. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 
Dr.  W.  L.  Ayer,  Owego. 
Dr.  G.  S,  Carpenter,  Waverly, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Chidester,  Newark  Vallqr. 
Dr.  M,  B,  Dear,  Candor. 
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Dbi^qateb  in  Attendakce 


Dr.  B.  D.  Eaatmftn,  Berkshire. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Fisher,  Spencer. 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY 
Dr.  H.  H.  Crum,  Ithaca. 
Dr.  Wilbur  O.  Fiah,  Ludlowville. 
Prof.  H.  N.  Ogden,  Ithaca. 

ULSTER  COUNTY. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Bowman,  Wallkill. 
W.  B.  Scott,  Eingiton. 

WABREN  COUNTY 
Dr.  J.  A.  Bean,  CBldw«11. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Chapman,  Glens  FalU. 
Dr.  D.  S.  Hoar,  Gleni  Fall*. 
Dr.  Floyd  Palnier,  GlnnB  Falls. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 
Dr.  H.  S.  Blackfan,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  B.  C.  Davies,  Granville. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Heenan,  Sandy  Hill. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Leonard,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  D.  C.  MeKe&zie,  Granville. 
Dr.  John  Millington,  Greenwich. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Rich,  Greenwich. 
Dr.  0.  M.  Stillman,  Argyle. 
Dr.  D.  A.  Young,  Salem. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Dr 

G. 

D 

Barrett,  Clyde. 

Dr 

J. 

S. 

Brandt,  Ontario. 

Dr. 

B. 

8. 

Carr,  Williamson. 

Dr. 

D. 

D 

Cole,  Lyons. 

Dr. 

W 

J 

Henncssy,  Palmyra. 

Dr. 

D. 

F. 

Johnson,  Newark. 

Dr. 

G. 

A.  Jones,  Huron. 

Dr 

R. 

Morris,  Lincoln. 

Dr 

W 

H 

Sweeting,  Savannah 

Dr.  J.  Van  Doom,  Uarion. 
Dr,  M.  A.  Veeder,  Lyons. 
Dr.  P.  L.  Wilison,  SoduB. 
Dr.  G.  D.  Winchell,  Rose. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Young,  Newark. 

WESTCHESTER  COIVNTY 
Dr.  E.  H.  Codding,  New  Rouliellc. 
Dr.  G.  P.  M.  Curry,  Mt.  Kisco. 
Dr.  O.  W.  G.  Garbel,  Ehnatord. 
Dr.  G.  Q.  Johnson,  Ardsley. 
Dr.  E.  D.  Motte  Lyon,  Peekakill. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Mason,  Peekskill. 
Dr.  H.  F.  Patch,  New  Castle. 
Dr.  L.  E.  Peeler,  Earriaon. 
Dr.  Sylvanus  Purdy,  White  Plains 
Dr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Larchmont 
Dr.  A.  E.  Strong,  Mt  VemoB. 
Dr.  S.  Thompson,  New  Castle. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Todd,  IrvinRton. 
Dr.  Morris  Wolf,  Vonkeia. 


WYOMING  COUNTY 
M.  Andrews,  Warsaw. 
B.  Belknap,  Middleburg. 
R.  Brownell,  Perry. 
.  J.  French,  Pike. 

B.  Gifford,  Attica. 
S.  Goodwin,  Perry. 
S.  Halstead,  Genesee  Falls. 

G.  Leslie,  Java. 
S.  Skiff,  Gainesville. 
E.  Stage,  Wethersfield. 
G.  Truesdall,  Warsaw. 


YATES  COUNTY 
Dr.  F.  M.  Chaffee,  Middlesex. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hawley,  Dundee. 
Dr.  Schuyler  Lott,  Bellona. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Van  Dyke,  Himrod. 


Dr. 

L. 

Dr 

E. 

Dr 

J. 

Dr. 

W. 

Dr. 

w 

Dr 

p. 

Dr 

H. 

Dr, 

W 

Dr. 

G. 

Dr. 

h. 

Dr 

Z. 
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C0B?£BBN0B  OF   SaNITAXT   OvFIOBBS 


ALLEOANY  COUMTY 
Mra.  W.  J.  Hkrdf,  Belmont. 
Mn.  Q.  W.  Bom,  W«U(ville. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 
Mri.  S.  B.  McClure,  Alltgany. 

CHAtJTAUQUA  COUNTY. 
Hri.  Walter  Stnart,  WeatOeld. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY 
Dr.  W.  L.  RuMell,  Poughke«pal«. 


GENESEE   COUNTY 
Ura.  E.  E.  Hummell,  Darieo  Center. 
Dr.  J.  W.  LeSeuT,  Bat^Tia. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 
ilrt.  J.  P.  Brannen,  Long  X«ke. 

LIVINGarON  COUNTY 
J.  F.  Mnuson,  Sonjrea. 
W.  T.  Sbana]Mii,  M.D.,  B0117M. 

MONROE  COUNTY 
Mra.  E.  R.  AmHtnxig,  Irondequolt 
Mr.  D.  H.  Atwiter,  Rocheiter. 
H.  E.  Brrden,  Rcwbeiter. 
Dr.  L.  L.  Button,  Rochester. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Caawell,  Rocbceter. 
Prof.  V.  J.  Chamber*,  Rochester. 
Dr.  0.  T.  Clark,  Rocheiter. 


REGISTERED  VISITORS  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT 
CONFERENCE 

ALBANY  COUNTY 
Hr,  H.  B.  Cleveland,  Albany. 
Mra.  J.  R.  DaTidaon,  South  Bethlehem. 
Hn.  Albert  Mott,  Cohoe*. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Qraham-Rogera,  Albany. 


U.  G.  Collier,  : 

Mn.  J.  F.  Dale,  Bocheater. 

Mr.  G,  3.  Dexter,  Rochester. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dobbin,  Falrport. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Ganhu,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Haiiser,  Rochester. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Haie,  Rochester. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Herringten,  Rochester. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Hermance,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  S.  Q.  Hcrmance,  ClarksoD. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Howard,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  House,  Scottevilte. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  LsMoure,  Rochester. 

Mr*.  A.  Miner,  Rochester. 

Mr.  William  Newten,  Henrietta. 

Mr,  R.  R.  Patterson,  Rochester. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Pike,  Rochester. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Potter,  Rochester. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Price,  Rocheiter. 

Dr.  J.  Sherborne  Read,  Rochester. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Hoe,  Rochester, 

Dr.  J.  L.  Roaeboom,  Rochester. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Sperrf,  Rochester. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
Mrs.  J.  8.  Walton,  AmsterdatiL 
Miss  A.  S.  Young,  CranesTille. 

NASSAU  COUNTY 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Bogart,  Boelpi. 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY 
Mr.  J.  A.  Kingsbuiy,  New  York. 
R.  8.  Morton,  M,D„  N'ew  York. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Schmitt,  Riverdale. 
Miss  E.  WeUingfeld,  New  York. 
Dr.  M.  Msrgaret  York,  Flushing. 

ONONDAGA  COL^NTY 
Mra.  H.  E.  Richardson,  E.  Sfraenaa, 
Mr.  1.  M.  Slingerland,  Fa^etteville. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Waite,  Syracuse. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 
Dr.  C.  B.  Hallenbcck,  Canandalgna. 
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Deleqates  is  Attkn dance 


SENECA  COUNTY 
Miu  C.  R.  Carleton,  Waterloo. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY 
Mr.  W.  E,  BT7an,  Coming. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Hnthm,  Coming. 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY 
Juob  G.  Schnnnan,  IJjJ>.,  Ithuk. 

ULSTER  COUNTY 
tin.  J.  H.  Bowmu,  WKlIklll. 
Dr.  M.  G.  Day,  Kii^ton. 

WASHINaTON  COUNTY 
Mr.  D,  Rogers,  OruiTille. 


WYOMING  COUNTY 
C.  Perfcina,  Cutile. 
Dr.  R.  Rm,  Portageville. 

YATES  COUNTY 
Mra.  A.  P.  Hill,  Erie. 
Mi.  F,  L.  Hoffnum,  N«warl[. 


L  L.  LumBden,  Wuhingtoa,  D.  C. 
Dr.  M.  h.  Price,  Bftltimore,  Md. 
Mr.  C.  O.  Probst,  Columbiu,  0. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Wilbur,  WMhington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Walter  Wyman,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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INDEX 


Antitoxin  Laboratory,  report  of  director 317 

TetsnuB  antitoxin 321 

Biltha,  r^iatration  of 72 

Bright's  diBease,  deatlia  from 23a 

Cancer,  deaths  from 200 

Cancer  Laboratory,  report  of  director 38t 

City  mortality  from  tuberculosis 201 

from  typlioid  fever 224 

Oonimlseioner  of  Healtli,  report  of 1-54 

Communicable  dineaees,  report  of  division 259 

casrs  reported  during  1(10)1 262 

cerebrospinal  meningitis 265 

diphtberia  268 

epidemic  poliomyelitis 263 

influenu  2B4 

measles   278 

ophtbalmin  neonatorum  291 

pellagra 289 

scarlet  fever 273 

smallpox  288 

tuliercnloais    262 

typhoid   fever    280 

typhus  fever  284 

varicella   290 

Conference  of  sanitary  officers,  annunl 391 

Diarrhea,  deatliH  from 233 

Diphthuria,  deaths  from 232 

financial  statement  S7 

Hygienic  Laboratory,  report  of 325 

Analytical  results  of  samples  of  water  examined 326 

Diagnostic  work  for  IDOI) 340 

Saratoga   niinernl   waters,   analysis  of 373 

Special  investigations  of  epidemics; 

Clayton  382 

Cornwall  370 

Coxsackie    350 

Wafervliet  ( Fairvieiv  Home) 354 

Infant  mortality 179 

Marriages  73 

Pneumonia,  deaths  from 23S 

Saratoga  mineral  waters,  analysis  of 373 

S«ar1et  fever  and  measles,  deatiis  from 233 

[683] 
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PAQE 

Seasonal  fatality  from  chief  causes  of  death 112 

Special  report  of  Walter  F.  Willoox,  coDSuIting  statistician 237 

Tetanni  antitoxin 32i 

Tuberculosis: 

campaign  against  300 

lectures  303 

literature-  distribution 302 

medical  meetings  308 

newspaper  eo-operatlon  302 

reconstruction  of  exhibit 31)0 

city  mortality  from 201 

mortality  from   197 

Typhoid  fever: 

city  mortality  from 224 

Violence,  deaths  from 234 

Vital  statistics,  report  of  director 71 

births,  registration  of 72 

city  mortality: 

tulwrculosis    201 

typhoid  fever  224 

deathB  from  certain  causes: 

Bright's  disease  230 

cancer    20& 

diphtheria    232 

ineaeles  233 

pneumonia  235 

.  scarlet  ferer   233 

violence  234 

death  rate  and  per  cent  of  deaths  at  different  age  periods HI 

from  different  causes 112 

frtnn  principal  causes  in  counties 114,  16S 

deaths  per  100,000  population,  city  and  rural 113 

by  causes  1885  to  date 177 

infant  mortality  179 

marriages,  1907-1909    74 

mortality  by  months 118 

by  sanitary  districts 128 

in  cities   116 

population  and  relative  area  of  sanitary  districts 160 

registration   by   districts 78 

of  cities    75 

since   18S5    181 

seasonal  fatality  f rcon  chief  causes  of  death 112 

special  report  by  Walter  F.  Willcox,  consulting  statistician 2S7 

summary  of  mortality  for  year 106 

typhoid  fever    228 

Water  pollution,  effects  of,  as  reflected  Id  vital  statistics 228 
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INDEX  TO  SENATE  DOCUMENTS,  igzo. 

Doc 

Allda,   Senator,   Invettigation,   report  of  special   committee  appointed   to 

formulate  rules  aod  method    7 

Statement   of  Senator   Conger    S2 

answer   of   Sendtor   Allds    25 

prooeedings   of   the   Senate 28 

Approprintiona   for   1P09   and   1010,   compartitive   statement 52 

Attorney- General,   annual   report    33 

report   relative   to   milk   investigation    45 

Banks,  Superintendent  of,  annusl  report 17 

Barge  Canul  Terminal  Commission,  preliminary  report 30 

Bedford,   New  York   Reformatory  for  Women,  annual   report 12 

Bills,  Senate,  supplements!   index  to 51 

Boards,  commissions  and  departments,  ncc  spcriffc  namct  of. 

BulTalo  Charity  Organization  Society,  financial  statement 10 

Chaniplain,  Ter-Centenary  Commission,  report 53 

Cliarities,   State  Board  of,   annual   report 30 

Charity  Organization   Sccjcty.   BufTalo,   financial   statement 10 

Cluima.  Court  of,  annual  repnrt   50 

Commissions  and  departmeuts,  we  apecijia  namea  of, 

Conunittces,   standing,   list 6 

amended   edition    24 

Consolidated  Laws,  final  report  of  Board  of  Statutory  Consolidation....  5 

Court  of  Claims,  aimual  report 60 

Crown  Point,  message  of  Governor  relative  to  proposed  gift  of  land  at. .  40 
Departments,  sec  »pecifie  namet  of. 

Direct  nominations,  tec   documents 26,  44,  49 

Elections,  memorial  relative  to  direct  primary  legislation 44 

message  of  Governor  relative  to  primary  elections 40 

reiwrt   of   joint   committee   appointed   to   investigate   primary   and 

election    laws    28 

Employers'  Liability  Commission,  report    38 

Erie,  Lake,  Perry's  Victory  Centennial,  concurrent  resolution  of  Senate 

and    Assembly 23 

ICsLtraordinary  session,  message  from  tlie  Governor &4 

Financial    administration    of   State    institutions,    report   of    joint    com- 
mittee of  Senate  and  Assembly  to  inquire  into  methods 46 

Govcinor's   message    2 

to   e.xtraordinary   session    E4 

relative  to  constitutional  amendment  on  income  tax 3 

relative   to   primary   elections    49 

relative  to  proposed  gift  of  land  at  Crown  Point 40 

transmitting  report  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  recommend- 
ing  investigation   of   legislative    practices 41 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  annual  report  32 

Hcaltli,   State  Department,   annual   report    27 

Income  tax,  concurrent  resolution  relative  to 47 

concurrent  resolution  relative  to  favoring  a  graduated  tax 48 

Income  tnx  amendment,  concurrent  resolution  of  Senate   and  Assembly 

refusing  to  ratjfv 0 

letter  of   Senator   Root  on 20 

special  message  from  tlic  Governor  relative  to 3 

Insurance,   Superintendent   of,  annual   rejiort    18 

message  of  Governor  transmitting  rejiort  and  recommending  iavesti- 
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